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It  is  now  nearly  nineteen  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
published,  and  a  second  edition  ought  to  have  appeared  long  ere  this. 
The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  desirableness  of  bringing 
out  a  second  edition  was  often  suggested  to  me.  But  as  the  book  was 
a  first  attempt  in  a  new  field  of  research  and  necessarily  yery  imper- 
fect, I  could  not  bring  myself  to  allow  a  second  edition  to  appear  with- 
out a  thorough  revision.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  preparation 
of  a  thoroughly  revised  edition,  with  the  addition  of  new  matter 
wherever  it  seemed  to  be  necessary,  would  entail  upon  me  more  labour 
than  I  was  likely  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  undertake.  The  duties 
devolving  upon  me  in  India  left  me  very  little  leisure  for  extraneous 
work,  and  the  exhaustion  arising  from  long  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate  left  me  very  little  surplus  strength.  For  eleven  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  other  duties,  I  took  part  in  the  Revision  of  the  Tamil  Bible, 
and  after  that  great  work  had  come  to  an  end,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take 
part  for  one  year  more  in  the  Eeviaion  of  the  Tamil  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  I  suffered  also  for  some  time  from  a  serious  illness  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  seemed  to  render  it  improbable  that  I  should  ever  be 
able  to  do  any  literary  work  again.  Thus  year  after  year  elapsed,  and 
year  after  year  the  idea  of  setting  myself  to  so  laborious  a  task  as  that 
of  preparing  a  second  edition  of  a  book  of  this  kind  grew  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  me.  I  began  to  hope  that  it  had  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  rescue  a  half-forgotten  book  from  oblivion. 
At  this  juncture  it  was  considered  desirable  that  I  should  return  for  a 
time  to  my  native  land  for  the  benefit  of  my  health ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  new  and  more  urgent  request  that  I 
should  bring  out  a  second  edition  of  this  book — for  which  I  was 
informed  that  a  demand  still  existed.  Accordingly  I  felt  that  I  had 
now  no  option  left,  and  arrived  reluctantly  at  the  conclusion  that  as 
the  first  edition  was  brought  out  during  the  period  of  my  first  return 
to  this  country  on  furlough,  so  it  had  become  necessary  that  the  period 
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of  my  second  furlough  should  be  devoted  to  the  prepantion  and  pabli- 
cation  of  a  second  edition. 

The  first  edition — chiefly  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  under- 
taking— was  received  with  a  larger  amount  of  favour  than  it  appeared 
to  me  to  deserve.  I  trust  that  this  second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, wiU  be  found  more  really  deserving  of  favour.  Though  reluc- 
tant to  commence  the  work,  no  sooner  had  I  entered  upon  it  than  my 
old  interest  in  it  revived,  and  I  laboured  at  it  con  amore,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  accurate  and  thorough  throughout,  and  to  leave  no 
difficulty  unsolved,  or  at  least  uninvestigated ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  endeavours,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  and  feel 
sure  that  I  must  have  fallen  into  many  errors.  Of  the  various  expres- 
sions of  approval  the  first  edition  received,  the  one  which  gratified  roe 
most,  because  I  felt  it  to  be  best  deserved,  was  that  it  was  evident  I 
had  treated  the  Dravidian  languages  "  lovingly."  I  trust  it  will  be 
apparent  that  I  have  given  no  smaller  amount  of  loving  care  and 
labour  to  the  preparation  of  this  second  edition.  The  reader  must  be 
prepared,  however,  to  find  that  many  of  the  particulars  on  which  I 
have  laboured  most  ^*  lovingly,"  though  exceedingly  interesting  to  per- 
sons who  have  made  the  Dravidian  languages  their  special  study, 
possess  but  little  interest  for  persons  whose  special  studies  lie  in  the 
direction  of  some  other  family  of  languages,  or  who  are  interested,  not 
in  the  study  of  any  one  language  or  family  of  languages  in  particular, 
but  only  in  philological  studies  in  general,  or  in  discussions  respecting 
the  origin  of  language  in  general 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty-seven  years  since  I  commenced  the  study 
of  Tamil,  and  I  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  study  before  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  much  light  might  be  thrown  on  Tamil  by  comparing  it 
with  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  the  other  sister  idioms.  On  proceeding  to 
make  the  comparison  I  found  that  my  supposition  was  verified  by  the 
result,  and  also,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  Tamil  imparted  still  more 
light  than  it  received.  I  have  become  more  and  more  firmly  persuaded, 
as  time  has  gone  on,  that  it  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact,  that  none  of 
these  languages  can  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  without 
some  study  of  the  others,  and  hence  that  a  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Dravidian  Languages  may  claim  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
something  that  is  useful  in  its  way,  but  as  a  necessity. 

I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  not  left  much  undone  that  seemed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  Tamil ;  but  I  hope  this  branch  of 
work  will  now  be  taken  up  by  persons  who  have  made  Telugu,  Canar- 
ese, Malay&}am,  or  Tu}u  their  special  study,  so  that  the  whole  range 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  and  dialects  may  be  fully  elucidated.     Cue 
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desideratum  at  present  seems  to  be  a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the 
Drayidian  Languages,  distinguishing  the  roots  found,  say,  in  the 
four  most  distinctive  languages — Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malay- 
&lam — from  those  found  only  in  three,  only  in  two,  or  only  in  one. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  has 
been  furnished  by  Dr  Gundert,  whose  truly  scientific  "  Dictionary  of 
Malay^lam ''  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  Dravidian  philology.  An- 
other thing  which  has  long  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  desideratum  is  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  all  the  South  Indian  alphabets,  ancient 
and  modern,  with  a  careful  comparison  of  them,  letter  by  letter,  not 
only  with  the  alphabets  of  Northern  India,  ancient  and  modern,  but 
also,  and  especially,  with  the  characters  found  in  ancient  inscriptions 
in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  other  places  in  the  further  East.  It  has  been 
announced  that  a  work  on  this  subject,  by  Dr  Bumell,  M.C.S.,  entitled 
"  South-Indian  Palaeography,"  is  about  to  be  published  in  Madras, 
but  I  regret  that  a  copy  of  it  has  not  yet  arrived. 

It  has  been  my  chief  object  throughout  this  work  to  promote  a  more 
systematic  and  scientific  study  of  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves — 
for  their  own  sake,  iorespective  of  theories  respecting  their  relationship 
to  other  languages — by  means  of  a  careful  inter-comparison  of  their 
grammars.  Whilst  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  this  as  my  chief 
object,  I  have  at  the  same  time  considered  it  desirable  to  notice,  as 
opportunity  occurred,  such  principles,  forms,  and  roots  as  appeared  to 
bear  any  affinity  to  those  of  any  other  language  or  family  of  languages, 
in  the  hope  of  contributing  thereby  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
their  ultimate  relationship.  That  question  has  never  yet  been  scienti- 
fically solved,  though  one  must  hope  that  it  will  be  solved  some  day. 
It  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  region  of  theories,  more  or  less  plausible. 
My  own  theory  is  that  the  Dravidian  languages  occupy  a  position  of 
their  own  between  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family  and 
those  of  the  Turanian  or  Scythian  group — not  quite  a  midway  position, 
but  one  considerably  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  particu- 
lars in  which  they  seem  to  me  to  accord  with  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages are  numerous  and  remarkable,  and  some  of  them,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  they 
have  been  accidental ;  but  the  relationship  to  which  they  testify — in 
so  far  as  they  do  testify  to  any  real  relationship — appears  to  me  to  be 
very  indefinite,  as  well  as  very  remote.  On  the  other  hand  the  parti- 
culars in  which  they  seem  to  me  to  accord  with  most  of  the  so-called 
Scythian  languages  are  not  only  so  numerous,  but  are  so  distinctive 
and  of  so  essential  a  nature,  that  they  appear  to  me  to  amount  to  what 
is  called  a  family  likeness,  and  therefore  naturally  to  suggest  the  idea 
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of  a  common  descent  The  evidence  is  cumulative.  It  seems  impos> 
sible  to  suppose  that  all  the  various  remarkable  resemblances  that  will 
be  pointed  out,  section  after  section,  in  this  work  can  have  arisen 
merely  from  similarity  in  m^ital  development — of  which  there  ia  no 
proof— or  similarity  in  external  circumstances  and  history— of  which 
also  there  is  no  proof — much  less  without  any  common  cause  whatever, 
but  merely  from  the  chapter  of  accidents.  The  relationship  seema  to 
me  to  be  not  merely  morphological,  but — in  some  shape  or  another^ 
and  however  it  may  be  accounted  for— genealogical  The  genealogical 
method  of  investigation  has  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  case  of 
the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  discarded  in  relation  to  any  other  family  or  group ;  but 
this  method  is  applicable,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  merely  to  roots  and 
forms,  but  also  to  principles,  contrivances,  and  adaptations.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  various  resemblances  I  have  noticed,  whether 
apparently  important  or  apparently  insignificant — not  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  any  one  of  them,  or  all  together,  will  suffice  to  settle  the 
difficult  question  at  issue,  but  as  an  aid  to  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  point  out  the  line  in  which  further  research  seems  likely — 
or  not  likely — to  be  rewarded  with  success.  An  ulterior  and  still  more 
difficult  question  will  be  found  to  be  occasionally  discussed.  It  is  this: 
Does  there  not  seem  to  be  reason  for  regarding  the  Dravidian  fiemnily 
languages,  not  only  as  a  link  of  connection  between  the  Indo-European 
and  Scythian  groups,  but — in  some  particulars,  es|)ecia]ly  in  relation 
to  the  pronouns — as  the  best  surviving  representative  of  a  i)eriod  in 
the  history  of  human  speech  older  than  the  Indo-Euro|)ean  stiOge,  older 
than  the  Scythian,  and  older  than  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other. 

Whilst  pointing  out  extra- Dravidian  affinities  wherever  they  appeareil 
to  exist,  it  has  always  been  my  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  explain 
Dravidian  forms  bj  means  of  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves.  In 
this  particular  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  a  fair  amount  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  edition  in  comparison  with  the  first — for  whicli 
I  am  largely  indebted  to  thejielp  of  Dr  Gundcrt*s  suggestions.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  forms  which  were  left  unexplained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion have  now,  more  or  less  conclusively,  been  shown  to  have  had  a 
Dravidian  origin,  and  possibly  this  process  will  be  found  to  be  capable 
of  being  carried  further  still.  The  Dravidian  languages  having  been 
cultivated  from  so  early  a  period,  and  carried  by  successive  stages  of 
progress  to  so  high  a  point  of  refinement,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
expect  that  in  supplying  themselves  from  time  to  time  with  inflexional 
forms  they  had  availed  themselves  of  auxiliary  words  already  in  use. 
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with  only  such  modifications  in  sound  or  meaning  as  were  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied.  Accord- 
ingly it  does  not  seem  necessary  or  desirable  to  seek  for  the  origin  of 
Dravidian  forms  out  of  the  range  of  the  Drayidian  languages  them- 
selves, except  in  the  event  of  those  languages  failing  to  afford  us  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  explanation.  Even  in  that  event,  it  most  be 
considered  more  probable  that  the  evidence  of  a  native  Dravidian  origin 
has  been  obliterated  by  lapse  of  time  than  that  the  Dravidians,  when 
learning  to  inflect  their  words,  borrowed  for  this  purpose  the  inflexional 
forms  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  a  different  question  whether  some  of 
the  Dravidian  forms  and  roots  may  not  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
linguistic  inheritance  which  appears  to  have  descended  to  the  earliest 
Dravidians  from  the  fathers  of  the  human  race.  I  should  be  inclined, 
however,  to  seek  for  traces  of  that  inheritance  only  in  the  narrow  area 
of  the  simplest  and  most  necessary,  and  therefore  probably  the  most 
primitive,  elements  of  speech. 

In  preparing  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  as  in  preparing  the 
first,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  European  scholars,  whether  resident 
in  Europe  or  in  India,  such  information  respecting  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages as  might  be  likely  to  be  interesting  to  them.  I  have  thought 
more,  however,  of  the  requirements  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  than 
of  those  of  foreigners.  It  has  been  my  earnest  and  constant  desire  to 
stimulate  the  natives  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Dravidian  languages 
are  spoken  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  comparative  study  of 
their  own  languages ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  this  object 
l^as  in  some  measure  been  helped  forward.  Educated  Tamilians  have 
studied  Tamil — educated  Telugus  have  studied  Telugu — the  educated 
classes  in  each  language-district  have  studied  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  that  district — with  an  earnestness  and  assiduity  which  are 
highly  creditable  to  them,  and  which  have  never  been  exceeded  in  the 
history  of  any  of  the  languages  of  the  world — except,  perhaps,  by  the 
earnestness  and  assiduity  with  which  Sanskrit  has  been  studied  by  the 
Br&hmans.  One  result  of  this  long-continued  devotion  to  grammatical 
studies  has  been  the  development  of  much  intellectual  acuteness ;  an- 
other result  has  been  the  progressive  refinement  of  the  languages  them- 
selves j  and  these  results  have  acted  and  reacted  one  upon  another. 
Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  any  European  who  has  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages — say  Tamil — to  regard 
otherwise  than  with  respect  the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  people  amongst 
whom  so  wonderful  an  organ  of  thought  has  been  developed.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
native  literati  to  grammatical  studies  they  have  fallen  considerably 
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behind  the  educated  chisses  in  Europe  in  grasp  and  comprehenBivenen. 
What  they  have  gained  in  acuteness,  they  have  lost  in  breadth.  Thej 
have  never  attempted  to  compare  their  own  languages  with  others — not 
even  with  other  languages  of  the  same  family.  They  have  never 
grasped  the  idea  that  such  a  thing  as  a  family  of  languages  existed. 
Consequently  the  interest  they  took  in  the  study  of  their  languages 
was  not  an  intelligent,  discriminating  interest,  and  proved  much  less 
fruitful  in  results  than  might  fairly  have  been  expected.  Their  philo- 
logy, if  it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  has  remained  up  to  our  own 
time  as  rudimentary  and  fragmentary  as  it  was  ages  ago.  Not  having 
become  comparative,  it  has  not  become  scientific  and  progressive.  The 
comparative  method  of  study  has  done  much,  in  every  department  of 
science,  for  Europe ;  might  it  not  be  expected  to  do  much  for  India 
also  ?  If  the  natives  of  Southern  India  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  comparative  study  of  their  own  languages  and  in  comparative  philo- 
logy in  general,  they  would  find  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  much  more 
useful  to  them  than  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  their  own  language 
alone  ever  has  been.  They  would  cease  to  content  themselves  with 
learning  by  rote  versified  enigmas  and  harmonious  platitudes.  They 
would  begin  to  discern  the  real  aims  and  objects  of  language,  and 
reaUse  the  fact  that  language  has  a  history  of  its  own,  throwing  light 
upon  all  other  history,  and  rendering  ethnology  and  archaeology  pos- 
sible. They  would  find  that  philology  studied  in  this  manner  enlarged 
the  mind  instead  of  cramping  it,  extended  its  horizon,  and  provided  it 
with  a  plentiful  store  of  matters  of  wide  human  interest  And  the 
consequence  probably  would  be  that  a  more  critical,  scholarly  habit  of 
mind,  showing  itself  in  a  warmer  desire  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
would  begin  to  prevail.  Another  result — not  perhaps  so  immediate, 
but  probably  in  the  end  as  certain — a  result  of  priceless  value — would 
be  the  development  of  a  good,  readable,  respectable,  useful,  Dravidian 
literature — a  literature  written  in  a  style  free  at  once  from  pedantry 
and  from  vulgarisms,  and  in  matter,  tone,  and  tendency,  as  well  as  in 
style,  worthy  of  so  intelligent  a  people  as  the  natives  of  Southern  India 
undoubtedly  are. 

I  trust  the  interest  taken  in  their  language,  literature,  and  antiqui- 
ties by  foreigners  will  not  be  without  its  effect  in  kindling  amongst  the 
natives  of  Southern  India  a  little  wholesome,  friendly  rivalry.  If  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  educated  native  inhabitants  of  each  district  were 
only  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  philology  and  archaeology 
of  their  district  with  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  zeal  with  which 
the  philology  and  archaeology  of  Europe  are  studied  by  educated 
Europeans,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  many  questions  which 
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are  now  regarded  as  insoluble  would  speedily  be  solved,  and  that  pur- 
suits now  generally  regarded  as  barren  would  be  found  full  of  fruit. 

Native  pandits  have  never  been  surpassed  in  patient  labour  or  in  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  details.  They  require  in  addition  that  zeal  for 
historic  truth  and  that  power  of  discrimination,  as  well  as  of  generali- 
sation, which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  special  characteristics 
of  the  European  mind.  Both  these  classes  of  qualities  seem  to  me  to 
be  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  articles  recently  contri- 
buted by  learned  natives  to  the  Bombay  Indian  Antiquary  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  languages  and  literature  of  Northern  India ; 
and  those  articles  appear  to  me  to  be  valuable  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  also  as  giving  the  world  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  results  that 
might  be  expected  if  learned  natives  of  Southern  India  entered,  in 
the  same  critical,  careful  spirit,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  similar, 
though  hitherto  much-neglected,  field  of  literary  labour,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  specially  their  own. 

I  was  much  gratified  last  year  on  finding  that  this  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages  had  ceased  to  be  the  only  Indian 
Comparative  Grammar  that  had  appeared.  Mr  Beames  has  followed 
up  this  line  of  philological  research  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Languages 
of  India — that  is,  the  North-Indian  Vernaculars.  I  regret  that  the 
second  volume  of  that  valuable  work  has  not  yet  been  published.  A 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  K61arian  tongues,  the  third  great  Indian 
family,  has  probably  not  yet  been  contemplated ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  productive  of  important  and  inter- 
esting results. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  second  edition  of  this  work  more 
easily  available  for  reference,  as  well  as  more  complete,  than  the  former 
one,  by  providing  the  reader  with  a  full  table  of  contents  and  an  index 
of  proper  names,  together  with  paradigms  of  nouns,  numerals,  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  <fec.  I  have  also  given  a  list  of  the  books  and  papers 
bearing,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  Dravidian  philology  which  have 
appeared  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  which  have  been 
referred  to  or  made  use  of  in  this  edition. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  valuable  help  I  have 
received  from  many  friends.  Amongst  them  are  the  following  : — Rev. 
J.  Brigel;  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.;  A.  C.  Bumell,  Esq.,  Ph.D. ;  Rev.  J.  Clay; 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq. ;  Rev.  E.  Diez ;  Prof.  Eggeling ;  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  K.C.S.L;  the  late  C.  Gover,  Esq.;  Rev.  F.  Kittel;  Rev.  F. 
Metz ;  Prof.  Max  Miiller ;  N.  P.  Narasimmiengar,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Dr  Pope ; 
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P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Esq. ;  Dr  Rost ;  Prof.  Teza ;  Dr  Ernest  Tnunpp. 
I  have  especially  to  thank  Colonel  Yule,  C.B.,  for  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  on  points  connected  with  topography  and  histoiy; 
and  the  Kev.  Dr  Qundert  for  the  invaluable  helj)  he  was  so  kind  aa  to 
render  me  in  connection  with  every  department  of  this  worL  I  beg 
to  thank  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments  and  the  various  offioets 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  late  Indian  census  for  the  infor- 
mation with  which  I  have  been  favoured  resi)ecting  the  numbers  of  the 
people  speaking  the  various  Dravidian  languages. 
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nouns  remain  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  ulterior  source,  92. 

Ih'avidian  Roots  originally  Monosyllabic,  ,  .  .  .  .93 

Successive  accretions ;  illustration,  93. 

Euphonic  Lengthening  of  Roots,     .  .  .  .  .  .94,95 

Note, — Dr  Qundert's  opinion,  94.  Crude  roots  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  enunciative  vowels,  95. 

Formative  Additions  to  Roots,     ......  96-101 

Originally  formatives  of  verbal  noims ;  used  now  to  distinguish  intran- 
sitive verbs  from  transitlves,  96.  Examples  of  use  and  force  of  forma- 
tives. 1,  ku,  97  ;  2,  su  ;  3,  du,  98.  Origin  of  ntndu,  to  swim ;  transitive 
suffix  preferred  as  a  formative,  99.  4,  bu  ;  euphonisation  of  formatives  ; 
quality  possessed  in  common  by  adjectives  and  transitive  verbs,  100. 
First  part  of  the  word  alone  generally  contains  the  root;  examples,  101. 

Reduplication  of  Final  Consonant  of  Root,  .  .  .  .102 

Four  purposes  for  which  this  is  done  in  Tamil ;  rationale,  102. 

Particles  of  Specialisation,         ......  103-107 

Use  of  such  particles  in  Semitic  languages,  108.  Resemblance  of  Dra- 
vidian root-system  to  Semitic  in  this  particular,  104.    Illustrations ; 
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groups  which  radiate  from  the  baae  ayllables  o^  and  an,  105.  List  of 
apecialiiring  particles  ending  in  a  consonant,  106.  Another  set  of  groups 
of  roots ;  Max  Hiiller,  Aryan  instances,  107. 

Change*  in  JRooi'Vowelt,     .......      108 

Koot-Towel  generally  unalterable,  108. 

ExeepHom — Internal  Changa  in  Boots,  .....  109-114 

1.  Euphonic  changes.  2.  Changes  pertaining  to  grammatical  express 
Bion;  root-Yowels  of  pronouns,  109.  8.  Strengthening  of  root-vowel 
of  verb  to  form  verbal  noun ;  examples  ;  this  usage  not  likely  to  have 
been  derived  from  Sanskrit,  110.  Class  of  nouns  so  formed  used  adjec- 
tivslly;  root- vowels  of  numerals;  shorter  form  older.  111.  Origin  of 
/x»f»,  Tam.  green,  112.  4.  Shortening  of  root- vowel  in  the  preterite 
tense  of  certain  verbs  ;  Tamil  verbs  vd  and  td ;  Dr  Pope's  opinion,  113. 
Exceptions  to  the  stability  of  root^ vowels  found  also  in  the  Scythian 
languages,  114. 

PART  III. 

THE  NOUN, 115-215 

Section  I. — Gendbb  and  Numbeb,         .....  115-147 

1.  Gender. 

Dravidian  laws  of  gender  accord  more  closely  with  Scythian  than  with 
Indo-European  tongues,  115.  Indo-European  laws  of  gender  how  dif- 
ferent from  Scythian,  116.  Dravidian  nouns  divided  into  two  classes, 
denoting  rational  beings  and  things  without  reason.  Note. — Mind  and 
body,  117.  Primitive  laws  of  gender  faithfully  retained  by  Malay&lam  ; 
Telugu  and  Gd^d  destitute  of  feminine  singular,  118.  Cauarese  and 
Malay^dam  agree  in  this  particular  with  Tamil. 

2.  Number. 

Only  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural,  119. 

(1.)  Masculine  Singular,  ......  120-123 

Masculine  singular  suffixes  in  Tamil ;  formation  of  appellatives,  120. 
Subdivisions  of  appellatives,  121.  Canarese  and  Telugu  suffixes,  122. 
Ultimate  identity  of  these  with  Tamil,  123. 

(2.)  Feminine  Singular,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .124, 125 

No  suffix  of  the  feminine  singular  in  Telugu  and  Gtdnd  ;  a  formative 
sometimes  used  resembling  the  suffix  of  Tamil- Canarese,  and  probably 
of  the  same  origin,  124.  Telugu  mode  of  forming  feminine  singular 
appellatives;  Note — Connection  between  Telugu  dl-u,  a  woman,  and 
Tamil  d/,  a  person  ;  another  feminine  suffix  possibly  Sanskritio,  125. 

(3.)  Neuter  Singular, 126-128 

Dravidian  nouns  naturally  neuter,  126.  Neuter  suffixes  rarely  re- 
quired ;  suffix  of  neuter  singular  of  demonstrative  pronouns  and  appel- 
lative nouns,  127.  Affinities  of  neuter^^singular  suffix  in  d  possibly 
Indo-European,  128. 
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The  Plural :  PrinctpleB  of  Pluralisation,    ....  .128-185 

Iq  Indo-European  tongues  number  is  denoted  by  the  terminations ; 
in  the  Scythian  number  is  generally  left  indefinite,  128.  Neuters  plu- 
ralised  in  Telugu,  but  rarely  in  Tamil,  129.  Progress  of  pluralisation, 
130.  Sign  of  plurality  distinct  from  case-sign;  added  directly  to  the 
crude  base,  131.  Paradigm  of  a  noun  in  Hungarian  and  Tamil,  132. 
Pluralisation  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns ;  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
plural;  analogies  to  other  languages;  Note — Origin  of  Persian  dn,  133. 
Double  plurals  in  Telugu,  134.    Double  plurals  in  Tamil,  135. 

(1.)  Epicene  Pluraliting  Particle,         .....  136-139 

Origin  of  epicene  plural  suffix  ar,  &c.,  136.  Origin  of  mdr  in  Tam.- 
MaL ;  formative  in  var,  137.  Dr  Oundert's  explanation ;  origin  of  verbal 
terminations  in  mary  &c,  138.  Relationship  to  pluraHsing  particles  in 
other  families  of  languages,  139.  Resemblance  in  use  more  important 
than  resemblance  in  sound. 

{2.)  Pluratising  ParticU  of  the  Neuter, 140-147 

1.  Tfie  neuter  plural  suffix  oal,  irt^i  itt  varieties,  140.  gal  appears 
08  lu  in  Telugu,  141.  Gdnd  particle  ;  particles  used  in  High  Asian  lan- 
guages, 142.  Origin  of  gal;  Note — Derivation  of  Dravidian  word  for 
'all,'  143.  2.  Neuter  plural  suffix  in  ▲.  Illustrations  of  use,  144. 
Neuter  plural  of  verb  ;  of  possessive  adjectives  ;  of  Malay&lam  demon- 
stratives, 145.  Lapse  of  a  into  ei.  Telugu  and  Gdnd  peculiarities,  146. 
Relationship  of  neuter  plural  suffix  a  ;  Indo-European  affinities  ;  gram- 
matical gender  more  fully  developed  in  the  Dravidian  than  in  any  other 
family  of  languages,  147. 

Section  I  L— Formation  of  Cases,  .....  148-203 

Principles  of  Case-formation,      ,  .  .  .148,149 

In  this  particular  the  Indo-European  and  Scythian  families  originally 
in  agreement,  148.  Case-signs  in  both  originally  postpositional  words  ; 
case-terminations  of  the  plural  different  from  those  of  the  singular  in 
the  Indo-European;  identical  in  the  Scythian  group,  149.  Dravidian 
languages  follow  the  Scythian  plan. 

Number  of  Declensions,  .......  150 

Only  one  declension,  properly  speaking,  in  Dravidian  languages ;  no 
difference  in  signs  of  case,  150.     Number  of  Dravidian  cases. 

The  Nominative — Absence  of  Nominative  Case-terminations,      .  .  151-154 

Dravidian  nominative  the  noun  itself.  Apparent  exceptions  exist, 
151.  (1.)  Neuter  termination  am  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  nominative 
case-sign,  but  is  not ;  origin  of  this  am,  152.  Probably  am  was  an 
ancient  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun ;  alternates  with  an,  153. 
(2.)  Final  n  of  personal  pronoun  does  not  make  it  a  nominative.  (3.) 
Lengthening  of  vowel  of  personal  pronoun  in  the  nominative  looks  like 
a  case  in  point ;  but  probably  vowel  lengthened  for  sake  of  emphasis, 
154. 

Inflexion  or  It^/Uxional  Base  of  the  Oblique  Cases,        .  .  155 

In  many  instances  the  noun  itself  used  as  the  inflexional  base.   Qene- 
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nJ^J  ihe  bam  receives  some  augmentation.    Signs  of  case  added  to  this 
inflected  fonn,  155. 

(1.)  The  inJUxumal  increment  in,  vfUh  its  diaUetie  varieties,  .  156, 157 

Illustrations,  156.     In  Telugu  ni,  157.    in  originally  a  locative. 

(2.)  The  iHjUxion€U  increments  AD  and  ABf         ....  158,159 

Tbese  are  most  used  in  Canarese;  are  they  identical  in  origin?  158. 
Tamil  sometimes  uses  neuter  demonstrative  adu  in  a  similar  manner,  159. 

(3.)  The  inJUxional  increment  Ti,  .  160 

This  the  most  common  increment  of  neuter  nouns  in  Telugu ;  pro- 
bably ti,  not  fi;  connection  of  this  with  neuter  demonstrative,  IGO. 

(4.)  Tlie  inJUxional  increment  attu  or  attbu,    ....  160-162 

Tamil  nouns  in  am  take  this  increment,  160.  attu  used  by  the  singu- 
lar alone ;  attru  used  instead  of  attu  by  a  few  neater  plural  pronominals ; 
attu  and  tUtru  virtually  identical,  161.  Origin  of  the  r  of  attru,  162. 
Dr  Oundert*s  views  respecting  its  origin. 

(5.)  The  formation  of  the  inJUxion  by  means  of  doubling  and  hardening 

the  final  consonant,    .......         163 

Explanation  of  this  doubling ;  Dr  Gundert*s  view,  163.  In  Telugu, 
final  consonant  hardened,  but  not  doubled. 

(6.)  T*he  inJUxional  increment  I.     Origin.    Euphonic  links  of  connection 

between  the  base  and  the  ir^JUxion,    .....  164 

In  Tamil,  euphonic  u,  165.    Use  of  v  and  y. 

The  Accusative  or  Second  Case,    ......        166 

In  Indo-European  languages,  accusative  a  sign  of  passivity ;  in  Dravi- 
dian,  accusative  case-sign  originally  a  formative  of  neuter  abstracts  ; 
nominative  much  used  instead,  166.  The  same  in  Telugu  as  to  things 
without  life. 

{^.)  AceusaHve  Case-signs  zi.  It,  and  K,  ,  ....  167 

In  Tamil  e»  ;  in  Malay&]am  e  or  a,  167.  With  what  case-signs  in  other 
languages  this  may  be  compared. 

(2.)  AccusajUxe  Case-signs  am,  akhu,  akna,  nu,  dtc.,      .  .  .  168-170 

am  the  Old  Canarese  sign,  annu  the  modem  ;  change  of  m  into  n,  168. 
Tuju  case-sign  nu  or  n'y  in  Telugu  nu  or  ni,  169.  Comparison  with 
case-signs  in  other  languages ;  Indo-European  m  or  n;  origin  of  Dra- 
ridian  case-sign ;  identical  with  am,  the  formative  of  neuter  nouns,  170. 
Change  of  am  into  a. 

The  Instrumental  or  Third  Case,  properly  so  called,      •  .  .  171-173 

Different  particles  used  in  the  different  dialects.  Telugu  instru- 
mental; Canarese,  origin  of  this,  171.  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  dl,  dn; 
origin  of  this;  Dr  Gundert's  explanation,  172.  No  affinities  to  other 
languages ;  periphrastic  modes  of  forming  instrumental  case,  173. 
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The  Conjunctive  or  Social  Ctite,    .  .  .  .  .  .174 

Ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  list  of  Drayidian  cases ;  difference  from 
instrumental  Tam.-Mal.  case-signs,  174.  Telugu  case-sign  ;  is  this  allied 
to  the  Tam.-MaL  f    Tuju  communicative  case. 

The  Dative  or  Fourth  Cote,        ......  175-178 

In  North  Indian  languages  dative  postpositions  substantially  the  same 
as  accusative,  175.  Dravidian  dative  ;  resemblance  between  Dravidian 
case-sign  and  North  Indian  how  to  be  accounted  for;  Dr  Tmmpp's 
explanation  of  Hindd  kd;  B£r  Beames's  explanation,  176.  Antiquity  of 
Dravidian  ku  ;  Scythian  dative  case-signs  bear  some  resemblance  to  Dra- 
vidian, 177.  BehiBtun-Scythian  case-signs;  Malay&lam  seems  to  have 
two  case-signs ;  Dr  Gundert's  view  of  origin  of  nnu,  178.  Can  a  Dra- 
vidian origin  be  discovered  for  ku  f 

The  Ablative  of  Motion  or  Fifth  Cate,    ....  .179-181 

This  case  included  in  the  list  out  of  deference  to  Sanskrit  grammar- 
ians ;  not  really  different  from  locative,  179.  Change  of  place  expressed 
by  addition  of  verb  of  motion  ;  Tamil  suffixes  U  and  in  ;  Old  Canarese 
im,  180.  Were  il  and  in  originally  identical  T  Compound  ablative  suffixes 
in  Canarese,  181.    Explanation  of  Telugu  ablative ;  Tulu. 

The  Genitive  or  Sixth  Cote. 

(1.)  The  abbreviated  Pronominal  Genitive,  ....  182 

This  may  be  explained  as  a  pronominal  adjective,  182.  Similar  abbre- 
viation in  the  case  of  some  of  the  numerals. 

(2.)  The  Neuter  InJUxional  Genitive, 183, 184 

Neuter  suffixes  used  for  the  genitive  originally  signs  of  the  locative ; 
Dr  Trumpp*s  view ;  adjectival  use  of  these  suffixes  arose  from  their  use 
as  genitives,  188.  Connection  between  locative,  genitive,  and  adjective  ; 
Max  Miiller's  view,  184.  Inflexional  suffixes  used  as  signs  of  genitive  in 
Telugu  ;  not  so  in  Canarese. 

(S.)  The  Neuter  Demonttrative  Genitives,  ....  185 

adu  and  ddu  in  Tamil  how  used,  185.  Followed  by  the  singular 
alone ;  Telugu  use,  186.    This  suffix  appended  to  the  inflexion. 

(4.)  The  Poueetive  Suffix  in,  and  iU  Varietiei,    ....  187-191 

Tamil  tn  and  Telugu  ni  originally  locative  suffixes  ;  in  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  possessive  suffixes  in  Tamil;  Max  Muller,  187.  Other  case- 
suffixes  generally  appended  to  this  in,  188.  Adjectival  force  of  in  ;  use 
of  am  resembles  that  of  tn,  189.  Indo-European  analogies  to  the  use  of 
ifi  as  a  genitive,  190.     Scythian  analogies,  191. 

{S,)  The  Qenitival  Suffix  iL,         .....  .192-194 

Probably  identical  with  the  a  which  forms  the  relative  participle  ;  a 
the  only  genitive  case-sign  in  Canarese,  192.  So  also  in  Telugu  and 
Tu]u  ;  adjectival  a  of  some  Telugu  nouns  identicsl  with  possessive  a  ; 
a  little  used  now  in  Tamil,  though  first  in  the  list,  198.  Its  use  gene- 
rally confined  to  poetical  plurals,  194.  Indo-European  affinities  of  this 
a,  especially  in  the  later  dialects. 
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(^)  The Malaydfam Oenitive SuJUx  nit  OTDE,    ....  195,196 

This  takes  the  shape  of  tndre  or  inde,  195.  Some  resemblances  to  this 
illusory;  Dr  Sterenson;  Hindtistftnt  and  Persian  rd,  &c.,  196.  Iden- 
tical with  Tamil  <tdu, 

(7.)  Auxiliary  Suffixes  of  the  Genitive  in  Tdugu  and  Tamil,     .  .  197 

(i)  Telugu  yoha;  origin  of  this  word,  197.  (ii.)  Tamil  udeiya  means 
literallj  that  which  is  the  property  of ;  MaL  u^« 

Locative  or  Seventh  Case,  ......  19S-200 

U  the  most  common  sign  of  this  case  in  Tamil ;  any  word  signifying 
'  place'  may  be  used,  198.  Canarese  suffixes  6\  and  alii;  Telugu  andu 
and  16;  Nate — Resemblances  between  Tamil  il  and  Latin  in,  199. 
Telngu  na  ;  use  of  the  inflexion  as  a  sign  of  the  locative  ;  fusion  of  the 
meaning  of  genitives  and  locatives  ;  Note — Radical  element  mU\Bi  ; 
ICax  Miiller,  200. 

The  Vocative  or  Eighth  Case,       ......  201 

No  case-sign  of  the  vocative  in  Dravidian  languages  ;  modes  in  which 
the  vocative  ib  formed,  201. 

Compound  Case-signs,     .......  202 

Two  or  more  case-signs  occasionally  compounded  into  one,  202. 

Poesessive  Compounds,    .  .  .  , .  202 

The  absence  of  this  class  of  compounds  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
remarkable. 

SiGnosr  III. — ^AoJiCTiTBS,  or  Noniro  used  Adjecttvallt,        .  .  203-213 

Adjectives  in  grammatical  agreement  with  substantives  in  the  Indo- 
European  tongues  ;  in  the  Scythian  tongues  independent  nouns  of  qua- 
lity, 203.  1.  Dravidian  adjectives  also  nouns  of  quality,  204.  2.  How 
Suiskrit  derivatives  become  Dravidian  adjectives  ;  3.  How  nouns  end- 
ing in  hard  consonants  doable  those  consonants  when  used  as  adjectives, 
205.  Soft  finals  how  changed  ;  4.  Each  of  the  inflexional  increments 
used  for  converting  substantives  into  adjectives,  206.  5.  Relative  par- 
ticiples of  verbs  largely  used  as  adjectives  ;  6.  Past  verbal  participle  used 
as  an  adjective  in  Telugu,  207.  7.  Many  Dravidian  adjectives  formed 
by  the  addition  to  nouns  of  the  suffixes  by  which  relative  participles 
are  formed  ;  (1.)  Addition  of  the  suffix  iya;  origin  of  this,  208.  Addi- 
tion of  the  suffix  a;  Note — Explanation  of  nalla,  Tarn,  good,  209. 
Explanation  of  origin  of  certain  adjectives ;  (3.)  Addition  of  the  suffix 
of  the  future  relative  participle,  210.  8.  Nouns  may  become  adjectives 
by  the  addition  of  the  relative  participle  of  the  verb  to  become.  Certain 
words  erroneously  styled  adjectives. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives,  ......  211,212 

Mode  of  comparison  different  from  that  used  in  Indo-European  lan- 
guages; resembles  Semitic  and  Scythian  mode,  211.  Addition  of  con- 
junctive particle  urn,  &c.,  as  an  intransitive,  212.  Formation  of  super- 
lative ;  attempt  of  Robert  de  Nobilibus. 

Postpositions,  .  .  .  .213 

All  postpositions  nouns,  in  the  locative  case  understood,  213. 
Comparative  Paradigm  of  a  Neuter  Dravidian  Noun,  sing,  andplur.,    214,  215 
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PART  IV. 

THE  NUMERALS, 216-25 

Each  cardinal  number  has  two  shapes,  that  of  a  neuter  noun  of  num- 
ber and  that  of  a  numeral  adjective;  in  the  colloquial  dialects  the 
former  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  latter,  216.  Primitive  form  that 
of  the  numeral  adjective. 

One, — Two  forms  in  existence,  oka  in  Telugu,  oru  in  all  other  dialects. 
1.  Basis  of  oru  is  or,  217.  ondu.  or  onrC  at  first  sight  resembles  Indo- 
European  *one,'  218.  Origin  of  ondu  from  oru;  similar  changes  in 
other  words,  219.  Dr  Gundert*s  opinion  ;  B£r  Kittel's,  220-22.  Origin 
of  Telugu  word  for  one,  oka,  221.  Scythian  analogies  to  oka  ;  are  oka 
and  or  related  ?  222.  Dravidxan  indefinite  article.  The  numeral  adjec- 
tive for  *  one '  used  as  a  sort  of  indefinite  article. 

Two. — Neuter  nouns  differ  slightly  in  the  various  dialects ;  numeral 
adjective,  ir ;  the  same  in  all,  223.  Canarese  form  of  neuter ;  Tamil 
form  nasalised,  224.  Radical  form  without  a  nasal;  origin  of  tr; 
Dr  Oondert's  opinion  ;  B£r  Kittel's,  225.  No  analogies  in  any  Indo- 
European  language.    Brahui  word.     No  Scythian  analogies. 

Thru. — Neuter  noun  ;  numeral  adjective,  226.  mik  f  or  muf  Brahui 
word,  227.     Origin  of  word  for  three.    Dr  Gundert ;  Mr  KitteL 

Four. — Neuter  noun  ;  numeral  adjective,  228.  Origin  of  nal,  229. 
No  Indo-European  analogy  ;  Ugro- Finnish  analogies  remarkably  close. 

Five. — Neuter  noun;  numeral  adjective,  in  all  the  dialects  ei,  230. 
Resemblance  between  Sans,  paiichau  and  Tam.-Mal.  ailju,  231.  How 
this  resemblance  has  arisen,  232.  Dr  Oundert's  opinion,  233.  Radical 
meaning  of  ei  ;  Mr  Kittel's  explanation,  234. 

Six. — Neuter  noun  and  numeral  adjective  nearly  alike  ;  root-meaning 
of  aru,  235.     No  analogy  with  other  languages  discoverable. 

Seven. — Neuter  noun  and  numeral  adjective  nearly  alike,  236.  No 
resemblance  to  word  for  seven  in  other  languages. 

jaight. — Tamil  neuter  noun  e(fu  resembles  Indo-European  octo,  kc. ; 
this  resemblance  disappears  on  examination,  237.  Radical  shape  en  ; 
explanation  of  Telugu  word  enimidi;  Telugu  numeral  adjective  ena, 
238.  Origin  of  midi,  239.  Origin  of  en  ;  Max  Miiller ;  Mr  Clay ;  origin 
of  en;  similar  derivation  of  a  numeral  in  Lappish,  240. 

Nine. — In  all  Dravidian  languages  nine  a  compound  number ;  principal 
forms  which  nine  assumes ;  difference  between  meaning  of  Aryan  word 
nine  and  Dravidian  word;  second  member  of  the  word  means  ten,  241. 
First  member  appears  to  mean  *  one,'  but  probably  means  '  before,'  242. 
Mode  in  which  compounds  into  which  nine  enters  are  formed,  243.  No 
afi^ity  between  Tamil  word  and  Greek. 

Ten. — The  word  for  ten  virtually  the  same  in  all  Dravidian  dialects, 
244.  Changes  which  take  place,  245.  Dr  Gundert's  opinion  ;  compari- 
son of  Sanskrit  pankti  with  Dravidian  word,  246.  Malay&]am  word  for 
twelve  ;  Note — Final  dn  of  Tamil  poetical  form,  247.  Root  of  Dravi- 
dian word  for  ten ;  Mr  Kittel's  explanation  ;  Note — Dr  Hunter's  word 
explained,  248. 
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A  n^udred. — Sameness  of  word  for  a  hundred  in  all  Indo-European 
langoages  a  proof  of  intellectual  culture  and  unity  ;  one  and  the  same 
wOTd  used  by  all  Dravidian  languages ;  derivation,  249. 

A  Tkauiond. — Qenerally  used  Dravidian  word  a  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tive ;  Telngu  word  ;  derivation,  250. 

Ordinal  Nuinbert. 

Derivation  of  Dravidian  ordinal  number  first ;  forms  of  ordinal  suf- 
fixes of  other  numbers  ;  do.  of  adverbial  numbers. 

AjSicUion,  .  .......  251 

No  evidence  of  Indo-European  descent,  251.  Existence  of  Scythian 
analogies,  especially  as  to  the  number  four ;  Professor  Hunfalvy's  opi- 
nion ;  arithmetical  faculty  of  Scythians  not  strongly  developed,  252. 

Z>ravui»aii  Numerals  in  the  Five  Principal  Dialects  :  Paradigm,  253. 

PART  V. 

THE  PRONOUN,  .......  254-327 

Light  thrown  by  pronouns  on  relationship  of  languages.  Personal  pro- 
nouns the  most  persistent  of  all  words.    Peculiarity  of  Japanese. 

Sicnox  I.— Personal  Pbonodhs,  .  .  .  .254 

1.  PrOSOCV  of  the  FIB8T  P£BS0N  SiNOULAB,         ....  254-2/9 

Comparison  of  Dialects,  .......  254-267 

Primitive  form,  254.  Classical  and  colloquial  dialects  to  be  com- 
pared ;  inflexional  forms  and  plurals  to  be  compared,  not  nominative 
singular  only,  255.  Written  form  of  the  word  represents  oldest  pronun- 
ciiition ;  forms  of  this  pronoun  in  Tamil,  256.  Malay&Iam  and  Canarese 
forms,  257.  Telugu  and  Tulu ;  minor  dialects  :  which  was  the  primi- 
tive form,  ndn  or  ffdn  f  Opinion  expressed  in  former  edition,  259.  Dr 
Gondert's  opinion  ;  Dr  Pope's  *'  Outlines  of  Tuda ; "  the  late  Mr  Cover's 
Paper,  260.  Relationship  of  ydn  to  ndn;  cbangeableness  of  y,  261. 
MiJayAlam  middle  point  iidn  ;  both  initial  and  final  n  changeable,  262. 
Both  ydn  and  ndn  very  ancient ;  illustration  from  Sanskrit,  eume  and 
rayasa,  yushme  and  yHyam,  263.  Included  vowel  a  or  e  /  a  weakened 
Ui  e  ;  origin  of  final  n  ;  a  sign  of  number,  264.  Is  n  identical  with  m, 
the  final  of  neuter  singular  nouns  ?  265.  Only  essential  difference  be- 
tween pronouns  of  first  and  second  person  consists  in  difference  of 
included  vowels  a  and  t,  266.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ?  These 
cannot  be  the  demonstrative  vowels ;  an  explanation  suggested.  Chi- 
nese ;  Mr  Edkins  ;  first  three  simple  vowels  utilised,  267. 

Eztra-Draridian  Relationship. 
All  pronouns  of  the  first  person  traceable  to  one  of  two  roots,  oA  and 


1.  Semitic  Analogies,      .......  2G9 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  269. 
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2.  Indo-European  Analogiet,      ......  270-274 

Dr  Pope  ;  Mr  Gover,  270.  CompariBon  of  pronoans  and  pronominal 
terminationa  of  yerb,  271.  Can  any  analogy  to  Dravidian  pronoun  be 
traced?  (1.)  m  of  ma  often  changea  to  n;  Note — Sir  H.  Rawlinaon*8 
conjecture;  Bopp's,  272.  Instances  of  change  of  m  into  n ;  (2.)  This 
m  changes  also  into  r,  273.  (3. )  ma  also  changes  into  a  ;  were  the 
Indo-European  and  the  Dravidian  words  originally  related?  274. 

Scythian  Analogic,       .......  275-27S 

Interesting  analogies  exist.  (1.)  Nominative,  as  well  as  base  of 
oblique  cases,  derived  from  ma,  275.  Illustrations  from  various  Scythian 
languages  ;  m  the  equivalent  of  fiux,  276.  m  occasionally  changes  into 
n;  instances,  277.  In  some  Scythian  languages  this  prononn  almost 
identical  with  Dravidian ;  (2.)  Some  traces  of  the  softening  of  na  into 
a  ;  probability  of  a  common  origin  of  all  these  forms,  278.  Professor 
Hunfalvy's  paper  read  at  International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

2.  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person  Singular,  ....  279-290 

Companion  of  Dialectt,  ......  279-288 

Tamil  forms  of  this  pronoun,  279.  Second  person  of  verb ;  Beschi's 
error,  280.  Plurals  ;  Canarese  and  Telugu  forms,  281.  Minor  dialects, 
282.  Relative  antiquity  of  existing  forms ;  nt  very  old,  but  (  probably 
older,  283.     Oldest  shape  of  the  vowel,  t  or  u  /  probably  i. 

Extra- Dravidian  Retaiionshipf  ......  284-289 

Dravidian  pronoim  of  the  second  person  singular  more  distinctively 
non-Aryan  than  the  first :  most  prevalent  form  in  both  classes  of  lan- 
guages has  t  for  its  basis ;  the  other  is  founded  on  n.  yu,  base  of  the 
Aryan  plural,  284.  Origin  of  yu  from  tu,  Mr  Edkins'  suggestion  ;  t  gene- 
rally changed  into  «.  •  more  prevalent  in  Scythian  tongues  than  t,  285. 
Euphonic  final  n  ;  instances,  286.  Another  pronoun  in  n,  not  ^  in  some 
Scythian  languages,  apparently  identical  with  the  Dravidian  ;  Chinese, 
287.  Behistun  tablets,  Brahui,  Bomu  ;  allied  forms  in  Ostiak,  &&,  288. 
Traces  discoverable  in  Finnish,  Turkish,  &c.,  289.  Himalayan  dialects ; 
Australian. 

3    Toe  Reflexive  Pronoun  *  Self,'        .....  290-297 

This  pronoun,  tdn,  more  regular  and  persistent  than  any  other  of  the 
Dravidian  personal  pronouns ;  has  a  wider  application  than  the  corre- 
Hponding  Aryan  reflexives,  291.  Used  honerifically  ;  from  which  use  a 
class  of  words  has  arisen,  292.  List  of  such  words,  with  explanations  : 
tambirdrij  tagappan,  tandei,  idy,  293.  tammcit  tannei,  tameiyan,  tamuk- 
kei,  tambi,  294.  tangei,  nambi  ;  Coorg  instances ;  use  of  tan  as  basis 
of  abstract  noun  for  quality;  Note — Meaning  of  tpinst^  and  duhitri, 
295.  Origin  of  to,  the  base  of  this  pronoun,  from  some  demonstrative 
root ;  Sanskrit  ahd  Greek  demonstratives  in  f ,  296.  Use  of  tan  in  the 
word  for  quality,  like  Sans,  tad,  a  confirmation. 

4.  Pluralisation  of  tue  Personal  and  Reflexive  Pronouns,  .  296-S09 

Compariton  of  DiaUctty  .......  297 
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Tamil  plorals;  double  plural  in  colloquial  dialects,  297.     Telugu 
double  plural ;  aimilar  uBage  io  Gaurian  languages  ;  Mr  Beames ;  plurals 
of  Terbal  inflexions,  298.     Canarese  and  Telugu  plurals,  299.     Change 
of  initial  n  in  Telugu  into  m,  300.     Harmonic  changes. 

Origin  of  Pluralising  J^articUs,  ....  .801,302 

(1. )  Origin  of  B.  nt-iyyir  may  mean  thou  +  these  people = you.  Sans. 
yutkme;  alternative  explanation  from  ir,  two,  301.  (2.)  Origin  of  m; 
this  m  a  relic  of  the  copulative  urn;  used  like  Latin  que ;  nd-um,  1  + 
and=we^302.     Verbs  similarly  pi  uralised. 

Extra-Dravidian  RdatioMkip,  ......  803-307 

Finno-Ugrian  analogies ;  remarkable  Aryan  analogies ;  n  in  the  sin- 
gular of  pronouns  and  m  in  the  plural  in  North  ludian  vernaculars ; 
P&li-Prftkrit ;  Mr  Beames  in  Indian  Antiquary^  304.  Mr  Qover*s  opi- 
nion ;  Dr  Pope's ;  resemblance  great,  but  only  apparent,  305.  Oldest 
forms  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  plurals  of  personal  pronouns,  306.  Expla- 
nation of  sme  ;  $ma  found  in  singular,  307.     In  third  person  also. 

Twofold  Plural  of  the  Dravidian  Pronoun  oftJie  First  Person,  ,  308,  309 

Plural  used  as  honorific  singular;  two  plurals,  the  plural  inclusive 
and  the  plural  exclusive;  similar  distinction  found  in  two  North- Indian 
languages;  not  found  in  Indo-European  family;  found  everywhere  in 
Central  Asia,  308.  Usage  in  different  Dravidian  dialects ;  conclusion  ; 
results  exhibited  in  following  tables,  309. 

Paradiomb,  ........  310-313 

Dravidian  Pronoun  of  the  First  Person,  .  .  .  810 

,,  „  ,,     Second  Person,        .  .  .311 

Pronoun  of  the  First  Person,  in  Seventeen  Dialects  of  Central  India ; 

Dr  Hunt«r*8  **  Comparative  Dictionary,**  ....  812 

Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person,  in  Seventeen  Dialects  of  Central  India  ; 

Dr  Hunter's  **  Comparative  Dictionary,**  .  .  .  .313 

SicnoN  II. — Demonstrative  and  Interbooative  Pronouns,  .  .  314-327 

Difficult  to  treat  these  two  classes  of  pronouns  separately. 

1.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Bases,  .  .  314, 315 

1.  Demonetrative  Bases,  .  .314 

Dravidian  languages  use  for  pronouns  of  the  third  person  demonstra- 
tives signifying  *  this  *  and  '  that,'  man,  kc.  ;  words  which  signify  man, 
&c,  have  shrunk  into  terminations;  four  demonstrative  bases  recog- 
nised— remote,  proximate,  intermediate,  and  emphatic,  314. 

2.  Interrogative  Bases,  ......  315 

Two  classes  of  interrogatives^-one  an  interrogative  prefix,  the  other 
suffixed  or  added  to  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  (a)  e  the  most  common 
interrogative  prefix,  315. 

1.  Paradigm  of  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Prefixes,        .  .  316 

Beautiful  regularity;  Dravidian  demonstratives,  not  borrowed  from 
Sanskrit,  but  much  older ;  Old  Japhetic  bases  ;  (b)  yd,  the  other  inter- 
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rogative  base ;  e  probably  weakened  from  ffd,  816.     Change  of  yd  in 
Canareae  into  dd  ;  uses  of  thia  interrogatiye,  317. 

2.  DemonttrcUive  and  Interrogative  Pronowis,   ....  818-321 

Basea  beat  seen  in  neuter  singular ;  suffizea  ;  euphonic  links  of  con- 
nection, 318.  In  Tamil  r  and  n;  Telugu  usage;  Tulu,  819.  Tulu 
peculiarities  ;  Tamil  abstract  demonstrative  and  interrogative  nouns, 
320.  Neuter  interrogative  pronoun  ;  m  or  »  used  as  a  formative,  821. 
Origin  of  the  copulative  conjunction  urn  ;  Dr  Gundert. 

8.  Demonatrative  and  Interrogative  Ac^jectiveSt  ....  322-324 

Demonstrative  and  interrogative  bases,  when  prefixed  to  substantives, 
acquire  the  meaning  of  adjectives  ;  initial  consonant  of  substantive 
doubled,  or  prefixed  vowel  lengthened,  323.  Tamil  demonstrative  adjec- 
tives anda,  that,  &c.,  824.     Telugu  triplet. 

4 .  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Adverbs^       ....  825-329 

These  formed  by  annexing  formative  suffixes  to  vowel  bases,  325. 
Classes  of  adverbs  arranged  according  to  their  formatives.     List. 

(1.)  Formative  k^  g,  n  ;  (2.)  Formative  ch^j,  H  ;  (3.)  Formative  ty  d,  n, 
326.  (4.)  Formative  <,  d,  n,  also  ndr ;  (5.)  Formative  mb ;  (6.)  Forma- 
tive If  \. 

Demonstratives  and  interrogatives  formed  from  \  found  in  Telugu  and 
Canareae ;  are  they  also  found  in  Tamil  ?  327.  Four  meanings  of  e/  in 
Tamil,  328.  Traces  of  U  and  aX  used  as  demonstratives;  their  use  as 
negatives,  329. 

Affiliation  of  Demonstrative  Bates :  Extrc^Dravidian  Affinities,  830 

North-Indian  vernaculars ;  Scythian  languages  ;  closest  analogies  in 
Indo-European  languages,  330.     New  Persian,  331. 

Interrogative  Bases :  Bxtra-Dravidian  Relationship. 
No  relationship  apparent. 

Emphatic  %       ........  332 

Use  of  this  particle,  332.   Tamil ;  Tulu ;  Hebrew  '  he  paragogic,*  &c. 

Honorific  Demonstrative  Pronouns,        .....  333, 884 
Canarese  and  Telugu ;  suspicion  of  Aryan  influences,  333,  334. 

Syntactic  Interrogatives  A  and  5,  ....  .  385, 336 

Particles  used  for  putting  inquiries  like  *  Ih  there  ? '  use  of  these 
particles  ;  6  instead  of  <£  in  Malay&lam ;  6  generally  an  expression  of 
doubt,  835.  6  perhaps  derived  from  d  ;  possible  origin  of  the  interro- 
gative a  from  the  demonstrative  a  ;  difference  in  location,  336. 

Distributive  Pronouns, 
How  formed. 

III.  Relative  Pbomouns,  ......  337 

Noticeable  fact  that  this  class  of  prunouna  does  not  exist  in  the  Dr.v 
vidian  languages  ;  relative  participles  used  instead,  337. 
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PART    VI. 

THE  VERB,        ........  aSS-i.'il 

Remarks  on  structure  of  Dravidian  verb  ;  1.  Many  roots  used  either 
as  verba  or  noons  ;  2.  Funnative  particles  often  added  to  roots,  338. 
3.  Structure  of  verb  agglutinative  ;  4.  Second  person  singular  of  impe- 
rative the  shortest  form  ;  5.  But  one  conjugation  and  few  irregularities  ; 
moods  and  tenses  few ;  Tulu  and  Gdnd  exceptional,  339.  Conjugation 
does  not  equal  that  of  ancient  Scythian  verb  in  simplicity  ;  Remusat, 
340.  Antiquity  of  Tamilian  culture ;  origin  of  conjugational  forms  ; 
6.  Compounds  of  verbs  with  prepositions  unknown ;  preposition-like 
words  really  nouns,  341.     New  shades  of  meaning  imparted  by  genmds. 

Section  I.—  Classification,       ......  342-371 

1.  Transitites  and  Iktransitiyjss,    .....  342-34  G 

Two  classes  of  Dravidiau  verbs  ;  Hungarian  objective  and  subjective 
rerbe,  342.  Three  modes  in  which  intransitive  verbs  are  converted  into 
transitives ;  1.  By  hardening  and  doubling  consonant  of  formative,  343. 
Illustrations ;  Telugu  ;  apparent  resemblance  to  Sanskrit,  344.  Hebrew 
dagak /orU  ;  2.  By  doubling  and  hardening  initial  consonant  of  signs 
of  tense ;  illustrations,  345.  Intransitives  sometimes  do  the  same,  in 
Timil  only ;  3.  By  adding  a  particle  of  transition  to  root ;  origin  of 
*this  particle,  346.  4.  By  doubling  and  hardening  certain  final  con- 
sonants. 

2.  Causal  Vkbbs,        .......  347-353 

Causals  different  from  transitives,  347.  Indo-European  languages  here 
fall  behind  Dravidian  ;  double  accusatives,  338.  Causals  formed  from 
transitives  ;  one  and  the  same  causal  particle  in  all  the  dialects,  except 
Tuju  and  Qdnd  ;  this  appears  to  be  »,  349.  Explanation  of  chu  in  Telugu 
iiichu  ;  explanation  of  p  of  ptnchuy  350.  Canarese  causal  particle  iau  ; 
identity  of  Telugu  and  Canarese  particles,  351.  Causal  particle  in  Tamil 
i  preceded  by  r,  6,  or  pp  ;  origin  of  these  preceding  letters,  352.  Tamil 
future  tense-signs  throw  light  on  those  letters ;  Tamil  future  originally 
an  abstract  verbal  noun,  353. 

Orifjxn  of  Dravidian  Causal  Pnrti^^le^  i.  .  .  .  .  354 

Probably  from  t,  to  give,  354. 

3.  FaxQUENTATn-B  Verbs.         .  .  S.'Jo 
No  peculiarity  in  their  conjugation. 

4.  lNTE2i8iVE  Verb,      .......  6^*5 

5.  Inceptive  Verb,       .......  355 

6.  The  Passive  Voice,  ......  355-353 

Passive  voice  in  Indo-European  languages  ;  in  Dravidian  languages  no 
passive  voice,  properly  so  called,  355.  How  the  meaning  of  the  passive 
u  expressed  ;  1.   It  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  intransitive  verb  ;  2. 
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By  appending  auxiliary  yerbs  meaning  to  become,  to  go,  Ac. ;  verbal 
nouns  much  used  in  these  passives  ;  third  person  neuter  required ;  simi- 
lar mode  in  Bengali ;  use  of  active  verbs  as  passives  ;  relative  participial 
noun,  357.  8.  Passive  in  Gdnd ;  4.  Formed  by  using  the  verb  '  to  eat ' 
as  an  auxiliary  ;  this  singular  idiom  in  the  Northern  vernaculars  also ; 
5.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  auxiliary  verb  *  to  suffer,'  858.  This  com- 
pound rather  a  phrase  than  a  passive  voice. 

7.  The  Miodli  Voice,  ...... 

Only  a  few  traces  of  such  a  voice  appear,  859. 

8.  The  Negative  Voice,  ......  360- 

Combination  of  negative  particle  with  verbal  themes  a  Sc3rthian  pecu- 
liarity ;  forms  like  Sanskrit  ndsti  very  rare  in  Indo-European  languages ; 
Dravidian  negative  verb  generally  destitute  of  tenses;  Tuju  and  G6nd 
exceptions,  860.  Rationale  of  absence  of  signs  of  tense ;  Tamil  pecu- 
liarity,  361.  Telugu  shows  that  the  negative  particle  is  a  ;  apparent 
exceptions,  862.  Other  dialects ;  participial  and  imperative  formatives, 
863.  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell^  Dr  Stevenson  ;  explanation  of  Telugu  ku  and 
kay  364.  Prohibitive  particle  in  classical  Tamil,  365.  Gdnd  stoniit ; 
resemblance  to  Tamil  min  ;  explanation  of  this. 

Origin  of  a,  the  Dravidian  Negative  Partide^    ....  866, 

Not  related  to  alpha  privative  ;  equivalent  to  a/,  the  particle  of  nega- 
tion ;  illustrations ;  Dr  Gundert,  366.  a  probably  the  primitive  8ha|>e, 
al  the  secondary ;  Dr  Gundert,  867.  al  a  negative  in  itself,  not  merely 
when  followed  by  a  vowel ;  illustrations  of  force  of  al  and  il  in  Tamil ; 
prohibitive  particles  in  other  languages. 

9.  Appellative  Verbs  or  Conjugated  Nouns,  .  .  .  868- 

Appellative  compounds  in  Ugrian  languages  ;  Mordvin,  368.  Agree- 
ment with  Dravidian  appellative  verbs  remarkable ;  Professor  Hunfalvy , 
illustrations,  369.  Telugu  appellative  verb  ;  Tamil  more  highly  deve- 
loped, 870.     Adjectives  as  well  as  nouns  formed  into  appellatives,  871. 

Section  II.— Conjuqational  System,      .....  872- 

Mode  of  annexing  Pronominal  Signs,      .....  372' 

Pronominal  terminations  suffixed,  not  directly  to  root,  but  to  signs 
of  tense,  372.  1.  Personal  signs  suffixed,  not  prefixed ;  position  of  pro- 
noun in  old  Turanian  dialects ;  position  in  Buriat,  in  Semitic,  in  modem 
Indo-European  dialects,  873.  Position  in  Malay&Iam ;  2.  Dravidian 
personal  signs  suffixed,  not  to  root,  but  to  temporal  particles  ;  three 
elements  in  every  Tamil  verb,  374.  In  Indo-European  languages  pro- 
nominal signs  not  appended  to  participles :  Turkish,  Bengali,  875.  3. 
In  Telugu  third  person  sometimes  left  destitute  of  conjugational  signs  ; 
similar  usage  in  several  other  languages.  4.  Traces  in  Tamil  and  Canar- 
ese  of  very  primitive  system  of  conjugation,  376.  Dravidian  verb 
appears  to  have  been  originally  uninflected  ;  5.  distinctions  of  gender  iu 
Dravidian  verb  peculiarly  minute. 

Formation  of  the  Tenses,  ......  377- 

Participles  must  first  be  investigated. 
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Vtrhal  PorticipUMy  tkeir  Stgni/eattan  and  Force,  877 

Verbtl  participles  explained  ;  name  not  quite  appropriate. 

1.  Pre9ent  Verbal  Participle  ;  illuBtration. 

2.  PreteriU   do,         do,,  do,,  878. 

Suakrit  participle  in  tvd;  Dravidian  participles  continuative;  native 
definition  ;  Turanian  participles ;  B£r  Edkins,  379. 

1.  The  Present  Tense,     .......  380 

(1.)  How  formed  in  poetical  Tamil  ;  (2.)  Tamil  and  Malayftlam  seem 
foimerly  to  have  had  a  present  participle ;  (3.)  Canarese  usage  ;  (4.) 
Telagu  usage,  380. 

FOBIUTIOH  OF  THE  Prksknt,  ......  881-385 

Cuiareae  participle  in  ut ;  Mr  KitteFs  explanation ;  Old  Canarese  par- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work  to  examine  and  compare  the 
gnmmaUcal  principles  and  forms  of  the  various  Dravidian  languages, 
in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
piimitiTe  structure  and  distinctive  character.  In  pursuing  this  object, 
it  will  be  the  writer's  endeavour  to  point  out  everything  which  appears 
likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  of  the  relation  which  this 
family  of  languages  bears  to  the  principal  families  or  groups  into  which 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  divided. 

Whilst  the  grammatical  structure  of  each  Dravidian  language  and 
dialect  will  be  investigated  and  illustrated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  proportion  to  its  importance  and  to  the  writer's  acquaintance  with 
it,  it  will  be  his  special  and  constant  aim  to  throw  light  upon  the 
itnicture  of  Tamil — a  language  which  he  has  for  more  than  thirty- 
leren  years  studied  and  used  in  the  prosecution  of  his  missionary 
Itbours,  and  which  is  probably  the  earliest  cultivated,  and  most  highly 
developed,  of  the  Dravidian  languages — ^in  many  respects  the  repre- 
tentative  language  of  the  family. 

The  idioms  which  are  included  in  this  word  under  the  general  term 

'  Dravidian/  constitute  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  great  majority  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.     With  the  exception  of  Orissa,  and 

those  districts  of  Western  India  and  the  Dekhan  in  which  Gujar^tt 

and  Mar&thi  are  spoken,  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India, 

from  the   Vindhya  mountains  and  the  river  Nerbudda  (Narmad&) 

to  Cape  Comorin  (Kum&ri),  is  peopled,  and  from  the  earliest  period 

appears  to  have  been  peopled,  by  different  branches  of  one  and  the 

same  race,  speaking  different  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language — 

the  language  to  which  the  term  '  Dravidian  *  is  here  applied  j  and 

scattered  offshoots  from  the  same  stem  may  be  traced  still  farther 
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north,  as  far  as  the  Il4jmah41  hills  in  Bengal,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Beldchist&n. 

Gujarati,  Mar^thi  (with  its  offshoot,  Kofikant),  and  Oriya,  the 
language  of  Odra-d^sa,  or  Orissa,  idioms  which  are  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  Sanskrit,  form  the  yemacular  speech  of  the 
Hindi!  population  in  the  peninsular  portion  of  India  within  their 
respective  limits:  besides  which,  and  besides  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, various  idioms  which  cannot  be  termed  indigenous  or  verna- 
cular are  spoken  or  occasionally  used  by  particular  classes  resident  in 
Peninsular  India. 

Sanskrit,  though  it  is  improbable  that  it  ever  was  the  vernacular 
language  of  any  district  of  country,  whether  in  the  north  or  in  the 
south,  is  in  every  southern  district  read,  and  to  some  extent  understood, 
by  the  Br^hmans — the  descendants  of  those  Brahmanical  colonists  of 
early  times  to  whom  the  Dravidians  appear  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
higher  arts  of  life  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their  literary  cultare. 
Such  of  the  Br&hmans  as  not  only  retain  the  name,  but  also  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  devote  themselves  to  professional 
studies,  are  generally  able  to  converse  in  Sanskrit,  though  the  verna- 
cular language  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside  is  that  which  they 
use  in  their  families,  and  with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  They 
are  styled,  with  reference  to  the  language  of  their  adopted  district, 
Dr&vida  Br&hmans,  Andhra  Brfthmans,  Kan^&taka  Brfthmans,  &c  ;  and 
the  Br&hmans  of  the  several  language-districts  have  virtually  become 
distinct  castes ;  but  they  are  all  undoubtedly  descended  from  one  and 
the  same  stock,  and  Sanskrit,  though  now  regarded  only  as  an  accom- 
plishment or  as  a  professional  acquirement,  is  properly  the  literary 
dialect  of  their  ancestral  tongue. 

Hindtist&nt  is  the  distinctive  language  of  the  Muhammedan  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  Dekhan — most  of  which  consists  of  the  H<«-  en- 
dan  ts  of  those  warlike  Pa^^ns,  or  Afgh&ns,  and  other  '^'^  jdans 
from  Northern  India  by  whom  most  of  the  ^  overrun 
some  centuries  ago.  It  may  almost  be  "'  *- 
guage  in  some  parts  of  the  HyH'^  ^ogh- 
out  Southern  India  the  ^  '  .ammedans 
make  as  much  *  .  m  which  ihey 
reside  as  ^'  .le,  Hindiist&ni  vras 
nev«^"                                                              /i  southern  Muhammedans 

.abbies,'  but   by  natives  on  the 
w..««is),  and  by  those  on  the  western  coast 
^M.e  descendants  of  Arab  merchants  and  their  native 
^u  speak  Tamil  or  Malay&|am. 
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Hebrew  is  used  by  the  small  colony  of  Jews  resident  in  Cocliin  and 
the  neighbourhood,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
Sanskrit  is  used  by  the  Bdlhmans.  Gnjar&ti  and  Mar&thi  are  spoken 
bj  the  Gujar&ti  bankers  and  the  P&rsi  shopkeepers  who  reside  in  the 
principal  towns  in  the  peninsula.  The  mixed  race  of  '  country-bom' 
Portuguese  are  rapidly  forgetting  (except  in  the  territory  of  6oa  itself) 
the  corrupt  Portuguese  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak,  and  learning  English  instead;  whilst  French  still 
retains  its  place  as  the  language  of  the  French  employ^  and  their 
descendants  in  the  settlements  of  Pondicherry  (Puduchch^ri),  Carrical 
(KAreikk&l),  and  Mah6  (Mayyuri),  which  still  belong  to  France. 

Throughout  the  British  territories  in  India,  English  is  not  only  the 
language  of  the  goyeming  race,  and  of  its  '  East-Indian/  Eurasian,  or 
'  Indo-British '  offshoot,  but  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  and  rapidly 
increasing  extent  by  the  natives  of  the  country  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  in  commerce ;  and  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  and  the 
principal  towns  it  has  already  won  its  way  to  the  position  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  Sanskrit  as  the  yehicle  of  all  higher  learning. 
Neither  EngUsh,  however,  nor  any  other  foreign  tongue,  appears  to 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  becoming  the  vernacular  speech  of  any 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  The  indigenous  Dravi- 
dian  languages,  which  have  maintained  their  ground  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  against  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  a  numerous,  powerful, 
and  venerated  sacerdotal  race,  may  be  expected  successfully  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  every  other  tongue.* 


*  I  admit  with  Sir  Erekine  Perry  (see  hia  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Aaiatic  Society),  that  English,  the  language  of  the  governing  race,  ought  to 
be  employed  as  the  language  of  public  business  in  every  part  of  British  India ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  this  end  could  be  attained  in  a  very  short  time  by  simply 
requiring  every  candidate  for  Government  employment,  from  the  highest  td  the 
lowest,  to  pass  an  examination  in  English.  The  natives  would  everywhere  adapt 
themselves  to  this  arrangement,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with  alacrity 
and  pleasure  ;  and  English  schools  and  other  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  Eng- 
lish would  multiply  apace,  as  soon  as  it  was  foimd  that  the  new  rule  could  not  be 
evaded. 

[I  leave  the  above  paragraph  unaltered,  as  a  memento  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written  (1855),  though  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  now  to  make  any  such 
recommendation,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Presidency  of  Madras  is  concerned.  In 
1861  a  General  Test  Examination  was  instituted  for  the  examination  in  general 
knowledge,  including  a  knowledge  of  English,  of  all  candidates  for  employment 
in  the  public  service,  in  situations  to  which  salaries  of  Rs.  25  per  mensem  and  up- 
wards were  attached.  In  1867  the  rule  was  made  applicable  to  salaries  of  Rs.  20 
per  mensem  and  upwards.  This  arrangement  has  been  productive  of  much 
advantage  both  to  the  public  service  and  to  the  community,  even  in  the  rural 
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Use  of  the  Common  Teem  'Dbiyidiak.' 

I  have  designated  the  languages  now  to  be  subjected  to  compariion 
by  a  common  term,  because  of  the  essential  and  distinctiye  grammatical 
characteristics  which  they  all  possess  in  common,  and  in  virtue  of 
which,  joined  to  the  possession  in  common  of  a  large  number  of  rcxiti 
of  primary  importance,  they  justly  claim  to  be  considered  as  springing 
from  a  common  origin,  and  as  forming  a  distinct  family  of  tongues. 

This  family  was  at  one  time  styled  by  European  writers  '  Tamnlian ' 
or  '  Tamulic ; '  but  though  Tamil  is  probably  the  oldest  and  most  higblj 
cultivated  member  of  the  family,  and  that  which  contains  the  laxgMl 
proportion  of  the  family  inheritance  of  forms  and  roots ;  yet  as  it  is, 
after  all,  but  one  dialect  out  of  several,  and  does  not  claim  to  be  the 
original  speech  out  of  which  the  other  dialects  have  been  derived ;  as 
it  is  also  desirable  to  reserve  the  terms  '  Tamil '  and  '  Tamilian  *  (or  as 
they  used  sometimes  to  be  erroneously  written  '  Tamul '  and  '  Tamnl- 
ian ')  to  denote  the  Tamil  language  itself  and  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
spoken,  I  have  preferred  to  designate  this  entire  family  by  a  tenn 
which  is  capable  of  a  wider  application. 

One  of  the  earliest  terms  used  in  Sanskrit  to  designate  the  family 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Andhra-Drdvida^ihdihd,  'the  Telugu- 
Tamil  language,'*  or  rather,  perhaps,  '  the  language  of  the  Telugu  and 


districts,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  Qoyernment  will  ere  long  give  the  rule  a  atiU 
wider  range  of  application.] 

I  do  not  think,  howeyer,  that  English  is  likely  ever  to  become  the  vemaeulir 
language  of  any  class  of  the  Hindiis,  or  even  that  it  is  likely  to  be  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  as  a  lingua/ranea  beyond  the  circle  of  (Government  employ^ 
and  the  cUumni  of  the  universities.  Before  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  tht 
employment  of  English  as  a  conventional  language,  like  J^atin  in  the  middle  agci^ 
or  French  in  the  more  modern  period  in  Europe,  or  like  Hindiistani  in  the  greater 
part  of  India  since  the  period  of  Muhammedan  supremacy,  the  number  of  the 
English  resident  in  India  should  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  miM  of 
the  inhabitants.  That  proportion  is  at  present  infinitesimally  small — e,g.,  the 
population  of  the  two  coUectorates,  or  provinces,  in  Sonthem  India  with  which  I 
am  best  acquainted — Tinnevelly  and  Madura — amounts  to  very  nearly  four 
millions  :  the  number  of  Englishmen  (and  Americans)  resident  in  those  two  pro- 
vinces  is  under  a  hundred  and  fifty  !  and  that  number  includes  the  judges  and 
magistrates  who  administer  justice  in  those  provinces,  the  officers  of  a  single 
regiment  of  sepoys,  a  few  planters  and  merchants,  and  the  missionaries  belonging 
to  three  missionary  societies  1  Including  women  and  children,  the  number  is 
considerably  under  two  hundred,  with  which  handful  of  English  people  we  have 
to  contrast  four  millions  of  HindiLs  I 

*  See  an  interesting  article  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October  1872,  by  Dr 
Bumell,  M.C.S.  "  Rum&rila  says,  '  It  is  now  considered  : — (as  regards)  words 
which  are  not  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ary&varta  (not  Sanduit),  if  they  have 
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Tjonil  countries.'  This  term  is  used  by  Kum&rila-bhatta,  a  controver- 
sial Br&hman  writer  of  eminence,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  ;  and,  though  vague,  it  is  not  badly 
chosen,  Telugu  and  Tamil  being  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  largest 
number  of  people  in  Southern  India.  Canarese  was  probably  supposed 
to  be  included  in  Telugu,  and  Malay&}am  in  Tanul;  and  yet  both 
dialects,  together  with  any  sub^iialects  that  might  be  included  in  them, 
were  evidently  regarded  as  forming  but  one  bhdshd. 

The  word  I  have  chosen  is  '  Dravidian,'  from  Ddlvida,  the  adjectival 
form  of  DravidiL  This  term,  it  is  true,  has  sometimes  been  used,  and  is 
still  sometimes  used,  in  almost  as  restricted  a  sense  as  that  of  Tamil 
itself,  so  that  though  on  the  whole  it  is  the  best  term  I  can  find,  I 
admit  that  it  is  not  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity.  It  is  a  term,  how- 
ever, which  has  already  been  used  more  or  less  distinctively  by  Sans- 
krit philologists,  as  a  generic  appellation  for  the  South  Indian  peoples 
and  their  languages,  and  it  is  the  only  single  term  they  seem  ever  to 
have  used  in  this  manner.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  it 

Manu  says  (x.  43,  44) :  ^'  The  following  tribes  of  Eshatriyas  have 
gradually  sunk  into  the  state  of  Yrishalas  (outcasts),  from  the  extinc* 
tion  of  sacred  rites  and  from  having  no  communication  with  Br&h- 
mans,  viz. — Pau^drakas,  Odras,  Dravidas,  E&mbojas,  Yavanas,  S^akas, 


a  meaning  known  to  the  MUckcha  (the  aboriginal  tribes  ?),  ia  that  to  be  accepted 
or  not  ? '  He  suggests  (but  only  to  reject  the  notion)  that  by  applications  of 
aflELxea,  &c.,  it  may  be  possible  to  convert  them  into  Sanskrit  words.  ...  Of  the 
examples  he  gives,  the  first  word  ch6r  is  the  Tamil  chat-u,  and  means,  as  Kum&- 
rila  states,  boiled  rice ;  nader,  way,  is  the  Tamil  nadai.  So  pdmp,  snake,  is  per- 
fectly correct  (The  text  has  pdp,  but  the  MSS.  have  pdmp.  In  Tamil  it  is 
written  pdmpu,  though  pronounced  pdmbu.)  <i/=:  person,  and  vair^vayiru,  the 
beUj,  are  common  Tamil  words,  and  their  meanings  are  correctly  given.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  consonanlal  terminations  of  cA^,  pdmp,  and  vair, 
have  DOW  assumed  a  vowel  ending,  which  is  written  te,  but  is  pronounced  in  a 
vague  and  indeterminate  manner."  Dr  Burnell  remarks,  **  Eum&rila's  evident 
acquaintance  with  this  South  Indian  dialect  (Tamil)  is  worth  notice,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  south."  (T&ranAtha,  **  History  of  Indian  Buddhism.") 
The  words  KumArila  cites  are  mostly  Tamil,  not  Telugu  or  Canarese.  ncufe  is 
Telugu  as  well  as  Tamil,  but  ch^-u  and  vayir-u  are  not  in  Telugu.  The  former 
is  not  in  Canarese,  and  the  latter  appears  under  the  shape  of  &aiir-u.  pdmbu, 
Tamil,  is  pdtm  in  Canarese,  and  pdmu  in  Telugu.  d/,  in  Canarese  and  Tamil, 
means  a  person  ;  d^u,  in  Telugu,  a  woman.  Kum&rila,  however,  calls  d/,  itri- 
protyayam,  a  feminine  affix  (in  grammar).  The  affix  of  the  third  person  feminine 
smgular  in  Tamil,  Malay&lam,  and  Old  Canarese  is  d],  Telugu  occasionally  uses 
U'%  in  a  similar  manner,  but  generally  it  uses  the  neut.  sing,  affix  for  the  fern. 
■Dg.  Kum&rila  cites  the  lengthened  form  d/  instead  of  a\,  apparently  because  it 
is  in  that  ahape  that  the  af&x  appean  in  verbs — e.g,t  p6n-dl,  she  went. 
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P&radaa,  Pahlavas,  Chinas,  Kir&tas,  Daradas,  and  Khaiaa.*'  Of  the 
tribes  here  mentioned  the  only  tribe  belonging  to  Southern  India  is  that 
of  the  Dravidas.  This  name,  therefore,  appears  to  hare  been  supposed 
to  denote  the  whole  of  the  South  Indian  tribes.  If  any  of  those  tribes 
were  not  intended  to  be  included,  it  would  probably  be  the  Andhras* 
thh  Telugus  of  the  interior,  who  had  abready  been  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Aitareya  Br&hmaoa,  and  classed  with  Pn^dras,  Sabaras,  and 
Pulindas,  as  degraded  descendants  of  Vii^Timitra.  The  same  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  Mah&-bh&rata ;  and  in  the  two  lists  of  degraded 
Kshatriyas  therein  given,  the  Dravidas  are  the  only  South  Indian  tribe 
mentioned.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  term  is  generi- 
cally  used,  seeing  that  the  more  specific  names  of  P&i^dyas,  Chftlas,  ^, 
had  become  well  known  in  Northern  India  by  that  time.  Doubtless 
it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  Satyavrata,  the  Indian  Noah,  is  called  in  the 
BhAgavata  Pur&na  'the  lord  of  Dravida*  (Muir's  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  voL  L) 
The  more  distinctively  philological  writers  of  a  later  period  used 
the  term  Dr&vida  in  what  appears  to  be  substantially  the  same  sense 
as  that  in  which  I  propose  that  it  should  be  used.  The  principal 
Pr&krits — ^that  is,  colloquial  dialects—of  ancient  India  were  the  Mahi- 
r^tri,  the  Saurasent,  and  the  M&gadhi.  Amongst  minor  or  less 
known  Prakrit  dialects  the  Dr&vidi,  or  language  of  the  Dravidas,  was 
included.  A  Sanskrit  philologist  quoted  by  Muir  (vol  iL  46)  speaks 
of  the  language  of  Dr&vida  as  a  vibhdthd,  or  minor  Prftkrit;  and 
another  (p.  50)  speaks  of  'the  language  proper  to  Dravidas'  (iu  which 
persons  of  that  race  should  be  represented  as  speaking  in  dramas)  as 
the  Dr4vidl  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  to  understand  not  the 
Tamil  alone,  or  any  other  South  Indian  language  alone,  bat  the 
Dra vidian  languages  generally,  supposed  in  a  vague  manner  by  North 
Indian  writers  to  constitute  only  one  tongue.  This  language  of  the 
Dravidas  was  evidently  included  in  what  was  called  the  PaiiUkht 
Pr&krit,  a  name  which  appears  to  have  been  applied  promiscuously 
to  a  great  number  of  provincial  dialects,  including  dialects  so  widely 
differing  from  one  another  as  '  the  language  of  the  P&^dyas '  (Tamil), 
and  '  that  of  the  Bhotas '  (Tibetan).  The  only  property  these  languages 
can  have  possessed  in  common  must  have  been  the  contempt  in  which 
they  were  held  by  Br&hman  philologists,  in  virtue  of  which  it  must  have 
been  that  they  were  styled  also  Paii&cht,  the  language  of  pUdchca^  or 
demons.  The  more  accurate  term  Dr&vidt  has  continued  to  be  used 
occasionally  by  northern  scholars  up  to  our  own  time.  As  late  as 
1854,  the  learned  Hindti  philologist  B&bu  lUjSndra  Lftl  Mitra  (quoted 
by  Muir,  vol.  il  127),  speaks  of  the  'Dr&vidi'  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nised Pr&krits,  equally  with  the  Sauraseni,  and  as  being,  like  it,  the 
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parent  of  some  of  the  present  vernaculars  of  India.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  word  '  Drivida/  from  which  the  term  '  Dravidian '  has  been 
formed,  though  sometimes  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  equiyalent  to 
Tamil,  is  better  fitted,  notwithstanding,  for  use  as  a  generic  term ;  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  remote  from 
ordinary  usage,  and  somewhat  more  vague,  but  has  also  the  further  and 
special  advantage  of  having  already  been  occasionally  used  by  native 
philologists  in  a  generic  sense.  By  the  adoption  of  this  term  '  Dra- 
vidian/ the  word  '  Tamilian '  has  been  left  free  to  signify  that  which 
is  distinctively  Tamil. 

When  the  Babu  referred  to  some  of  the  present  vernaculars  as 
having  originated  in  the  so-called  Dr&vidi-Pr&krit,  the  dialects  to 
which  he  referred  were  doubtless  those  which  have  sometimes  been 
styled  by  the  North  Indian  Pandits  '  the  five  Dr&viras.'  The  colloquial 
languages  of  modem  India  are  divided  by  the  Pandits  into  two  classes, 
each  containing  five  dialects.  These  are  denominated  respectively 
'the  five  Gauras'  and  Hhe  &ye  Dr&viras.'  By  the  Qauda  or  Q&ura 
languages  are  meant  the  'bhftsh&s,'  or  popular  dialects  of  Northern 
India,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Bang&li,  the  Qftura  proper.  At 
present  Bang&li,  Oriya,  Hindi,  with  its  daughter  Hinddst&ni,  Panj&bt, 
Sindht,  Gujar&tt,  and  Mar&th!  are  the  languages  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  '  Gkturian '  class ;  to  which  I  would  add  Cash- 
mirian,  M&rwftrl,  Assamese,  and  the  court  language  of  Nep&l,  thus 
reckoning  in  this  class  eleven  idioms  instead  of  five.  The  five  Dr&vidas 
or  Dr&viras,  according  to  the  Pandits,  are  '  the  Telinga,  the  Karn&taka, 
the  Mar&thl,  the  Qurjara,  and  the  Dr&vira,'  or  Tamil  proper.  The 
S^abda-kalpa-druma  (Calcutta)  gives  the  list  thus:  Dr&vida,  Karn&ta, 
Qojar&ta,  Mah&rdshta,  and  Telinga.  The  Mar&thi  and  Gujar&ti  are 
erroneously  included  in  this  enumeration.  It  is  true  that  the  Mah&- 
rAshtra  or  Mar&^l  contains  a  small  admixture  of  Dravidian  roots  and 
idioms,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  local  proximity  to  the  Telugu 
and  the  Canarese ;  and  both  it  and  the  Gurjara,  or  Gujaritt,  possess 
certain  features  of  resemblance  to  the  languages  of  the  South,  which 
are  possibly  derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  few  analogies  of  this  nature,  those  two 
languages  differ  from  the  Dravidian  family  so  widely  and  radically, 
and  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  northern  group,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  hesitation  in  transferring  them  to  that  class.  The  three  languages 
that  remain  in  the  classification  of  Dravidian  tongues  contained  in  the 
northern  lists,  viz.,  the  Karn&taka  or  Canarese,  the  Telinga  or  Telugu, 
and  the  Drftvida  proper  or  Tamil,  are  not  only  members,  but  are 
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certainly  the  principal  members,  of  the  Southern  or  Dravidian  family. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Malaj&lam  and  Tula  are  not  contained  in  the 
Sanskrit  enumeration.  The  first  was  probably  considered  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Tamil,  and  was  included  in  the  denomination  of  the  Dr&vida 
proper;  the  second  was  probably  unknown,  or  was  erroneously  con- 
sidered a  dialect  of  Canarese.  The  uncultivated  dialects — the  Tuda, 
Xdta,  Q6nd,  and  Khond — appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Pandits;  and  even  had  they  been  known,  probably  would  not  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

No  term  belonging  to  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves  has  ever 
been  used  to  designate  all  the  members  of  this  family,  nor  are  the 
native  Tamil  or  Telugu  grammarians,  though  deeply  skilled  in  the 
grammar  of  their  own  tongues,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  comparative 
grammar  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  these  idioms  have 
a  common  origin  and  require  to  be  designated  by  a  common  term« 
Some  European  scholars,  who  have  confined  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  some  one  Dravidian  idiom  exclusively,  have  fallen  into  the 
same  misapprehension  of  supposing  these  languages  independent  one  of 
another.  The  Sanskrit  Pandits  seem  to  have  had  a  clearer  perception 
of  grammatical  affinities  and  differences  than  the  Dravidian  gram- 
marians; and,  though  their  generalisation  was  not  perfectly  correct, 
it  has  furnished  us  with  the  only  common  terms  India  possesses  for 
denoting  the  northern  and  southern  families  of  the  Indian  languages 
respectively. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Yar&ha-mihira  (a.d.  404)  regarded  the  term 
*  Dravida '  as  generic  or  specific.  -  [See  Kern's  translation  of  the 
Bfihat-samhit^,  Journal  of  the  Royal  AsicUic  Society,]  He  places  the 
Dravidas  in  the  south-west,  but  mentions  also  an  '  eastern  half  of  the 
Dravidas.'  The  western  half  may  have  been  on  the  Malabar  coast 
Pardiara  placed  the  Dravidas  in  the  east.  This  name  seems  to  have 
been  less  firmly  attached  to  a  particular  people  than  the  more  purely 
local  and  dynastic  names  of  Ch61a,  P&i^dya,  <bc.  Yar&ha-mihira 
mentions  '  the  P&i^dya  king,' '  the  king  of  Kalinga,'  <kc.,  but  mentions 
'  the  Dravida  kings '  in  the  plural  The  local  names  he  mentions  are : 
P&^dya,  Chdla,  Kerala,  KarQ&t^a,  E^alinga,  Andhra.  He  mentions 
K6ncLi  (K&nchi),  KdUagiri  (Quiloni  North  Malabar?),  LankA,  the 
rivers  K&v6ri  and  T&mraparQi,  and  the  conch  and  pearl  fisheries  (in 
the  Golf  of  Manaar).  In  the  Mah&-bh&rata  the  Dravidas  are  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  the  Kalingas,  dec,  but  even  from  the  Chdlas. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  yi8hi]iu  Pur&^a.  In  this  sense  the 
term  must  have  been  intended  to  denote  the  P&^dyas  alone. 
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Enumiebatiok  of  Dbayidian  Languages. 

The  idioms  wiiich  I  designate  as  '  Dravidian '  are  twel^  in  number, 
exclusiye  of  the  Brahiil     They  are  as  follows : — 


1.  Cultivated  Dialkctb. 


1.  TamiL 

2.  Malay&]Am. 
8.  Telugu. 


4.  Canareie. 
6.  Tulu. 

_        • 

6.  Kudagu  or  Coorg. 


2.  Uircui;nYATED  Dialects. 


1.  Tuda. 

2.  Kdta. 

3.  Gdnd. 


4.  Khond  or  Ku. 

5.  Or&on. 

6.  BAjmah&l. 


L  Tamil. — This  language  being  probably  the  earliest  cultiyated  of 
all  the  Dravidian  idioms,  the  most  copious,  and  that  which  contains 
the  largest  portion  and  the  richest  variety  Of  indubitably  ancient  forms, 
it  is  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  includes  two  dialects, 
the  c]^gigal  and  tha^coUoquial,  or  the  ancient  and  the  modem,  called 
respectively  the  '^en-Damir  *  and  the  *  Kodun-Damir,'  which  differ  one 
from  the  other  so  widely  that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
different  languages.  The  Tamil  language  is  spoken  throughout  the 
vast  plain  of  the  Camatic,  or  country  below  the  Ohauts,  from  Pulicat 
to  Cape  Comoriu,  and  from  the  Ghauts,  or  central  mountain  range  of 
Southern  India,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  also  spoken  in  the 
southern  peat  of  the  Travancore  country  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ghauts,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trivandrum ; 
and  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  Ceylon,  where  Tamil- 
ians  commenced  to  form  settlements  prior  even  to  the  Christian  era, 
and  from  whence  they  have  gradually  thrust  out  the  Singhalese.  All 
throughout  Ceylon  the  coolies  in  the  coffee  plantations  are  Tamilians ; 
the  majority  of  the  money-making  classes  even  in  Colombo  are  Tami- 
lians j  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  ere  long  the  Tamilians  will  have 
excluded  the  Singhalese  from  almost  every  profitable  employment  in 
their  own  island.  The  majority  of  the  domestic  servants  of  Europeans 
and  of  the  camp-followers  in  every  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras 
being  Tamil  people,  Tamil  is  the  prevailing  language  in  all  the  military 
cantonments  in  Southern  India,  whatever  be  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  district.  Hence,  at  Cannanore  in  the  Malayftjam  country,  at 
Bangalore  in  the  Canarese  country,  at  Bellary  in  the  Telugu  country, 
and  at  Secunderabad,  where  Hindtist&nl  may  be  considered  as  the 
vernacular,  the  language  which  most  frequently  meets  the  ear  in  the 
bazaars  is  Tamil. 
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The  majority  of  the  Klings  (Kalingas),  or  Hindus,  who  are  found  in 
Pegu,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  other  places  in  the  further  east,  are 
Tamilians :  a  large  proportion  of  the  coolies  who  hare  emigrated  in 
such  numbers  to  the  Mauritius  and  to  the  West  Indian  colonies  are 
Tamilians  ;  in  short,  wherever  money  is  to  be  made,  wherever  a  more 
apathetic  or  a  more  aristocratic  people  is  waiting  to  be  pushed  aside, 
thither  swarm  the  Tamilians,  the  Greeks  or  Scotch  of  the  east,  the  least 
superstitious  and  the  most  enterprising  and  persevering  race  of  Hindiis. 
Including  Tamilians  resident  in  military  stations  and  distant  colonies, 
and  the  Tamilian  inhabitants  of  South  Travancore,  and  Northern 
Ceylon,  and  excluding  not  only  Muhammedans,  dec,  but  also  people  of 
Telugu  origin  who  are  resident  in  the  Tamil  country,  and  who  form  pro- 
bably ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  the  people  who  speak  the 
Tamil  language  may  be  estimated  at  about  fourteen  and  a  half  millions. 

Madras,  the  chief  city  in  the  Tamil  country,  is  also  the  chief  city  in 
the  South  Indian  Presidency.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known 
amongst  natives  everywhere  is,  not  Madras,  but  Chennappa-patta^am, 
abbreviated  into  Chenna-patta^am,  a  name  which  it  derived  from  Chen- 
nappa  N&yakkar,  father-in-law  of  the  N&yakkar  of  Chinglepat,  a  petty 
local  chieftain,  a  feudatory  of  the  Chandragiri  II&J&,  from  whom  the 
English  obtained  possession  of  a  little  fort  on  the  coast  which  they 
converted  into  a  fortified  factory.  The  origin  of  the  name  by  which 
it  appears  always  to  have  been  called  by  Europeans — Madras  (officially 
Madraspatam) — has  never  been  made  out  with  certainty.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Telugu  maduru  (Tamil  madil)^ 
the  surrounding  wall  of  a  fort,  a  rampart.  There  is  a  neighbouring 
town,  Sadras,  originally  a  Dutch  settlement^  the  name  of  which  closely 
resembles  Madras.  Sadras  is  an  European  corruption  from  Sadurei, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  Sadurangam  ( =  Sans.  Chaturanga),  the  four 
constituent  arms  of  an  army.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
authority  for  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  Madras  is  derived  from 
Mandrij-patta^am. 

The  proper  spelling  of  the  name  Tamil .  is  Tamij-,  but  through  the 
change  of  r  into  /  it  is  often  pronounced  Tami} ;  and  is  often  (though 
erroneously)  written  Tamul  by  Europeans.  Tamul  is  the  mode  of 
writing  the  name  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
French ;  but  the  name  given  to  the  language  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
by  which  it  was  generally  known  amongst  the  earlier  Europeans,  was 
neither  Tamul  nor  Tamil,  but  *  the  Malabar  * — a  name  founded  on  a 
misapprehension. 

The  Portuguese  arrived  first  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and 
naturally  called  the  language  they  found  spoken  on  that  coast  by  the 
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name  by  'which  the  coast  itself  had  long  been  called  by  their  Arab 
predecessors — yiz,,  Malabar.  Sailing  from  Malabar  ou  voyages  of 
exploration,  they  made  their  acquaintance  with  various  places  on  the 
eastern  or  (Toromandel  coast  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  find- 
ing the  language  spoken  by  the  fishing  and  sea-faring  classes  on  the 
eastern  coast  similar  to  that  spoken  on  the  western,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  identical  with  it,  and  called  it  in  consequence  by 
the  same  name — viz.,  Malabar,  a  name  which  has  survived  to  our  own 
day  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  better 
educated  members  of  those  classes  have  long  learned  to  call  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Malabar  coast  by  its  proper  name  Malay &}am,  and  the 
language  of  the  eastern  coast  Tamil  Though  the  early  Portuguese 
did  not  distinguish  Malay&|am  from  Tamil  (just  as  the  Sanskrit  pan- 
dits failed  to  do),  they  noticed  that  it  was  distinct  from  Telugu,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  '  Badages,'  as  they  called  them,  the  V<zdtigas, 
Tam.,  oi:  BadagcUy  Can.,  t.e.  the  northmen,  the  Telugu  followers  of  the 
N&yakkas  of  Madura,  who  were  then  spreading  themselves  over  the 
Tamil  country,  and  even  making  irruptions  into  South  Travancore. 
A  circumstance  which  naturally  confirmed  the  Portuguese  in  their 
notion  of  the  identity  of  the  people  and  language  of  the  Coromandel 
coast  with  those  of  Malabar  was,  that  when  they  arrived  at  Cael, 
in  Tinnevelly,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  (properly  E&yal,  see  a  note 
in  Colonel  Yule's  "Marco  Polo,"  voL  ii),  they  found  the  king 
of  Quilon  (one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  Malabar  coast) 
residing  there.  The  prince  referred  to  would  now  be  called  king  of 
Travancore,  and  it  is  clear  from  inscriptions  in  my  possession  that  the 
kingdom  of  Travancore  sometimes  included  a  portion  of  Tinnevelly. 

The  following  was  inserted  as  a  note  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
*'  Professor  Max  Miiller  supposed  Malabar  to  be  a  different  language 
from  Tamil:  nor  did  he  confound  it,  as  would  have  been  natural 
enough,  with  Malay&}am,  for  he  gave  a  distinct  place  to  each  of  the 
Dravidian  dialects  which  actually  exist,  including  Malay&|am,  and 
thereto  he  added  Malabar,  on  the  authority,  I  presume,  of  some 
grammar  of  the  last  century,  in  which  Tamil  was  called  by  that  name." 
The  above  note  was  written  in  vain.  Dr  Hunter,  in  his  "  Comparative 
Dictionary  of  the  non-Aryan  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia,"  has 
given]  his  readers  a  list  of  words  which  he  designates  as  Malabar. 
He  says,  "  In  two  instances  separate  lists  represent  either  the  same 
language  or  varieties  so  close  as  to  seem  scarcely  deserving  of  separate 
places.  The  first  is  the  Toduva  and  Todu,  the  second,  the  Malabar. 
But  after  weighing  Mr  Caldwell's  statements  in  his  '  Dravidian 
Grammar,'  and  the  considerations  which  Dr  Host  kindly  urged  in 
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correspondence,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  Makbar  a  diatinct  place, 
as  the  vocabulary  which  passes  under  that  name  was  collected  at  a 
period  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  of  dialectic  changes  between  it  and 
the  language  as  now  spoken.  In  this  view,  it  is  proper  to  add,  Professor 
Max  Miiller  coincided.''  I  do  not  know  which  was  the  vocabujary 
referred  to,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  the  date  of  its  compilation^  Its 
date,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence,  seeing  that  no  diale&tic 
changes  whatever  have  taken  place  in  Tamil  since  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  in  India.  Every  word  contained  in  Dr  Hunter's  Malabar 
list  is  modem,  colloquial  Tamil  of  the  most  ordinary  type.  The  alter- 
native words  are  mostly  Sanskrit,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  compiler  of  the  vocabulary,  or  the  person  who  made  selections 
from  it  for  Dr  Hunter,  did  not  take  care  to  confine  himself  to  genuine 
Dravidian  words.* 

Colebrooke,  though  writing  in  Northern  India,  was  aware  of  the 
identity  of  Malabar  with  Tamil.  He  says  ("  Essay  on  the  Sanskrit 
and  Pr&krit  Languages  "), ''  The  language  of  the  province  is  the  Tlmel, 
to  which  Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Malabar."  The  identity, 
however,  of  the  two  languages  was  known  at  a  much  earlier  date  to 
persons  who  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  local  knowledge.  In  the 
very  first  book  ever  printed  in  Tamil  characters — at  AmbalakkAdu,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  1577  or  9 — the  language  of  the  book  is  styled 
'Malavar  or  TamuL'  The  writer  apparently  regarded  Tamil  as  the 
more  correct  word.     See  **  Sounds :  Alphabet'' 

The  Sanskrit  name  corresponding  to  Tamil  is  Drivida,  a  word  which 
denotes  both  the  country  inhabited  by  the  people  called  Dravidas  and 
the  language  spoken  by  them  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  words  Tamir  and  Dravida,  though  they  seem  to  differ  a  good  deal, 
are  liientical  in  origin.  Supposing  them  to  be  one  and  the  same 
word,  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  derive  Tamir  from  Dravida 
than  Dravida  from  Tamir,  It  might  naturally  seem  improbable  at 
the  outset  that  a  Dravidian  people  residing  in  the  extreme  south  should 
call  themselves  and  be  called  by  their  neighbours,  not  by  a  Dravidian, 


*  I  notice  two  erron.  One  ia  'on^'  for  'there,'  which  I  cannot  explain. 
It  must  hare  crept  in  from  some  other  list.  The  other  is  the  word  for  '  mosquito/ 
which  can  be  made  out  clearly  enough.  It  is  the  Tamil  word  for  '  moustache.' 
It  is  not  so  surprising  after  all  that  Malabar  should  haye  acquired  a  place  of  its 
own  in  Indian  philology  side  by  side  with  Tamil,  seeing  that  Malabar  and  Tamil, 
whatever  they  mean,  are  evidently  different  names.  It  is  more  surprising  that 
Todu  and  Toduva  should  have  been  honoured  with  separate  lists,  seeing  that  it 
might  have  been  concluded  that  they  were  only,  like  Tulu  and  Tu}uva,  different 
modes  of  writing  one  and  the  same  name. 
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bat  by  a  Sanskrit  name ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Pdi^dya,  the  name  of 

the  sonthemmost  portion  of  the  Dravidians,  is  Sanskrit,  and  a  similar 

peculiarity  meets  as  with  regard  to  almost  all  the  names  of  the 

South  Indian  peoples — Chdlas,  KSralas,  Andhras,  Ealingas,  &c. — 

which,  so  far  a9  is  known  at  present,  are  Sanskrit,  not  Dravidian. 

The  name  Karn&taka  slope  appears  to  have  a  Dravi^^*^"  nr|gjn      Jf 

the  other  %lmes  were  onginally  Dravidian,  as  this  seems  to  have  been, 

and  as  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  they  all  must  have  been,  their 

original  shape  and  root-meaning  have  disappeared.     What  adds  to 

the  difficulty  is,  that  though  these  words  have  a  place  in  Sanskrit 

dictionaries  and  are  accepted  as  Sanskrit  by  the  Dravidian  people, 

Sanskrit  fails  as  completely  as  the  Dravidian  languages  to  furnish  us 

with  a  due  to  their  original  meaning.     When  we  have  traced  them 

hack  to  Sanskrit  we  are  obliged  to  leave  them  there.     The  name 

Andhra  appears,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  Br&h- 

maoas,  but,  like  most  of  the  Yedic  proper  names,  it  is  incapable  of 

explanation.     May  it  not  be,  indeed,  that  those  proper  names  belonged 

originally  to  some  old  North  Indian  vernacular — some  prse-Aryan, 

though  not  necessarily  non-Aryan — speech,  which  had  disappeared 

before  the  literary  history  of  Sanskrit  commenced.     If  this  were  the 

case,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  derivation  of  such  words  as 

Dravida  to  be  cleared  up  now.     The  compound  dr  is  quite  un-Dravi- 

dian.     It  would  be  tira  in  Tamil ;  but  even  if  we  suppose  some  such 

word  as  Tiravida  or  Tiramida  to  have  been  converted  into  Dravida  by 

the  Sanskrit-speaking  people,  we  get  no  nearer  to  an  explanation  of 

the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  oldest  form  of  Dravida — or,  at  least,  the  form  which  appears  to 
have  been  most  widely  in  use — appears  to  have  been  Dramida:  and 
this  is  the  first  step  towards  identifying  the  two  words,  Dravida  and 
Tamif .  Both  forms  of  the  word  are  known  in  Tamil,  but  Dramida 
(written  Tiramida)  is  preferred  by  the  classics,  and  is  placed  first  in 
ancient  Tamil  vocabularie&  In  Yar&ha-mihira's  Bphat-samhitd,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Kern,  some  manuscripts  give  Dramida,  instead  of  Dravida. 
Through  the  change  of  d  into  I,  the  Dravidas  are  called  Dramilaa  in 
Taran&tha's  Tibetan  "History  of  the  Propagation  of  Bud(fliism  in 
India  "  (a.d.  1573),  and  Dr  Gundert  informs  me  that  this  is  the  form 
in  which  the  word  occurs  again  and  again  in  the'old  MalayMam  versions 
of  the  Pur&nas.  In  the  P&li  of  the  Mah&wanso  the  form  used  is 
Damilo,  the  derivative  of  which  is  D&milo ;  and  as  initial  d  becomes  t 
by  rule  in  Tamil,  we  now  reach  the  ordinary  Tamil  mode  of  writing 
the  word,  Tamif  or  Tamil  Each  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  is  in  accordance  with  a  recognised  Dravidian  law  of  sound. 
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Initial  dr  is  always  softened  in  the  Pr&krits  into  d — e.g.,  drdha 
becomes  ddhS,  In  the  same  manner  ir  becomes  i,  an  example  of 
which  we  have  in  the  word  S^rama^a,  a  Buddhist  or  Jaina  ascetic, 
which  in  Tamil  has  become  Samana  (in  P&li,  Sammana  ;  in  the  Greek 
of  Clemens  Alezandrinus  the  plural  is  2a/xava/o/  and  2i/xn»/).  The 
change  of  v  into  m  or  of  m  into  v,  even  in  Sanskrit  itself,  is  seen  in 
such  words  as  dhmdnksha,  Sans,  a  crow,  instead  of  dhvdikksha,  and 
especially  in  the  affixes  mat  and  vat,  man  and  van,  min  and  vin. 
Perhaps  the  most  considerable  change  is  from  d  in  Dravida  to  r  in 
Tamir  ;  but  this  also  is  quite  in  accordance  with  usage,  as  will  appear 
in  the  chapter  on  ^*  Sounds."  Compare  nddij  Sans,  a  measure,  with  the 
Tam.-Mal.  ndri  or  ndli.  A  good  illustration  of  this  change  is  furnished 
by  the  name  of  one  of  the  nations  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Tamil — viz.,  that  of  the  Cholas.  This  name  in  the  Sanskrit  of  one  of 
Anoka's  inscriptions  is  Ch6da,  in  ordinary  Sanskrit  Ch6la,  in  Tamil  S^dra, 
in  Telugu  Chd}a.  In  Telugu  inscriptions  it  is  often  Ch6da  as  in  Aioka's. 
The  change  of  c^  to  ^  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  unavoidable  in 
Tamil,  but  we  have  a  reminiscence  perhaps  of  the  original  sound  in 
the  name  given  to  the  language  by  the  first  Danish  missionaries — ^riz., 
Lingua  Damulica. 

In  the  Indian  segment  of  the  very  interesting  set  of  Roman  maps, 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  the  Peutinger  Tables — (this 
segment  at  least  seems  to  me  anterior  to  Ptolemy's  Geography) — we  find 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  covered  by  two  names — Andre 
Indi  and  Damirice.  We  can  scarcely  err  in  identifying  these  names  with 
the  Telugu  and  Tamil  countries — the  languages  of  which  were  called, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Kum&rila-bhatta,  some  centuries  later,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Andhras  and  Dr&vidas.  If  so,  the  earliest  appearance  of 
the  name  Tamil  in  any  foreign  document,  will  be  found  also  to  be 
most  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  native  Tamil  mode  of  spelling 
the  name.  Damirice  evidently  means  Damir-ice.  Compare  the  A^iaxn 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  Aryaka  of  Var&ha-mihira.  In  anotlier  place  in  the 
same  map  a  district  is  called  Scytia  Dymirice  ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  this  word  which,  by  a  mistake  of  A  for  A,  Ptolemy  wrote  AujuLic/xri, 
The  I)  retains  its  place,  however,  in  the  Cosmography  of  the  anonymous 
geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  repeatedly  mentions  Dimirica  as  one  of  the 
three  divisons  of  India,  and  the  one  farthest  to  the  east.  He  shows  also 
that  the  Tamil  country  must  have  been  meant  by  the  name,  by  mention- 
ing Modura  as  one  of  the  cities  it  contained.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  name  Tamil  may  also  be  identified  with  the  Tchi-mo-lo  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  a  word  which  may  also  be  read  Dimala  or  even  Dimara. 

It  is  remarkable  that  native  Tamil  scholars;  though  generaUy  willing 
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enough  to  trace  every  word  to  a  Sanskrit  origin,  have  failed  to  see  in 
Tamif — or  Tamira,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  written — a  tadb/iava  of 
Dravida  or  Dramida,  and  have  invented  for  the  name  of  their  language 
(like  their  neighbours  the  Telugu  people — though  perhaps  with  less 
reason),  the  meaning  of  '  sweetness  or  fragrance ' — a  meaning  of  the 
word  Tami|r  which  has  nothing  to  support  or  conmiend  it,  but  its 
agreement  with  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Tamilians  of  the  euphoni- 
ousness  of  their  native  tongue.  I  accept  their  estimate  of  their  language 
as  in  the  main  correct,  but  cannot  accept  their  derivation  of  the  word. 
A  discussion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  word  Tamil  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  names  of  the  three  great  sub- 
divisions into  which  the  Tamil  people  were  divided  in  ancient  times — 
Ch^ras,  Chdlas,  and  P&Qdyas.  The  arrangement  of  the  names  is  climatic, 
and  denotes  that  the  PH^dyas  were  supposed  in  those  times  to  have  the 
pre-eminence — a  supposition  which  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

Pandta. — The  Singhalese  traditions  preserved  in  the  Mah&wamso 
represent  Yijaya,  the  first  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  as  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  P&^dya  king,  in  consequence  of  which  his  son  was  called  P&n- 
duvami^eva.  Aijuna  also,  one  of  the  five  P&^dava  brothers,  is 
related  in  the  Mah&-bh&rata  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  P&^dyas  in  the  course  of  his  many  wanderings.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  these  traditions ;  but  it  is  certain  that  about  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  the  Periplus  a  portion  of  the  Malabar  coast  was  ruled  over 
by  the  P&ndyas,  a  proof  that  their  power  had  considerably  extended 
itself  from  its  original  seats ;  and  I  regard  it  as  nearly  certain  that  the 
Indian  king  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus  was  not  Poms,  but 
Pandion — ».«.,  the  king  of  the  P^^dyas,  called  in  Tamil  P&ndiyan.* 

*  The  statement  generally  made  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  hifltorians  who  refer 
to  thia  embassy  is  that  it  was  sent  by  the  Indi,  without  further  explanation  as  to 
who  those  Indians  were.  Strabo  says  the  embassy  was  from  king  Pandion,  **  or 
according  to  others  "  (whose  opinion  apparently  he  did  not  endorse)  **  from  king 
Poms.**  One  of  those  *'  others  "  was  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
himself,  who  says  he  saw  the  ambassadors.  The  name  Porus  was  already  well 
known  in  Europe,  through  the  historians  of  Alexander's  career,  and  it  was 
natural  that  Greeks  should  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  every  Indian  king 
a  successor  of  Porus,  whereas  the  name  Pandion  was  one  which  up  to  that  time 
had  neyer  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  therefore  was  one  which  could  not  have 
been  invented.  This  Indian  embassy  has  a  place  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  (320 
A-D.),  but  neither  in  the  ordinary  (defective)  Greek  text  of  the  Chronicon,  nor  in 
the  Armenian  version  is  the  name  of  the  king  from  whom  it  proceeded  men* 
tioned.  The  name  appears,  however,  in  the  Chronographia  of  George  the  Syncellus 
(800  A-D.),  whose  work  has  been  used  to  restore  or  complete  the  Greek  text  of  the 
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If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  adyaneed 
position  occupied  by  the  Pft^dyas — (probably  in  consequence  of  the 
foreign  trade  they  carried  on  in  connection  with  their  settlements  on 
the  Malabar  coast) — that  after  the  termination  of  the  political  relations 
that  subsisted  between  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  the  princes  of 
Northern  India,  the  P&^dyas  were  the  only  Indian  princes  who  per- 
ceived the  advantages  of  an  European  ailiance. 

The  Sanskrit  Pa^dya  is  written  in  Tamil  Pft^diya,  but  the  more 
completely  Tamilised  form  Pfti^di  is  still  more  commonly  used  all  over 
Southern  India.  I  derive  Fdndh  not  from  the  Tamil  and  Malay&lam 
patjd^f  ancient,  though  that  is  a  very  tempting  derivation,  bat — as 
native  scholars  always  derive  the  word — from  the  Sanskrit  PA^du,  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  P&i^dava  brothers.  This  very  form  PA^dya, 
in  the  sense  of  a  descendant  of  Pfti^du,  is  mentioned,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Professor  Max  'Miiller,  by  E&ty&yana,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Pft^ini  The  second  and  most  celebrated  capital  of  the  PAi^dyas — (the 
first  was  Kolkei  on  the  T&mrapar^i) — ^was  Madurei,  in  English  Ma- 
dura^ which  is  the  Tamil  mode  of  writing  Mathudl  (the  Muttra  of  oar 
maps,  and  the  Mf^o^a  of  the  Greeks)  the  name  of  the  city  which 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  P&^davas  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war.  The  Madura  of  the  PAi^dyas  is  appropriately  called  in  the 
Harivami^,  'the  Southern  Mathur^.'  There  is  another  (Maturft)  in 
Ceylon,  and  a  fourth  (Maddra)  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
Singhalese  annalists  in  the  Mah&wanso  call  the  king  of  the  PA^dyas 
sometimes  Pfti^dyava,  sometimes  Pfti^du;  and  this  shows  that  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  connection  of  the  name  of  the  PA^dyas 
with  that  of  the  heroes  of  the  great  war,  though  the  origin  and  nature 
of  that  connection  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  PAi^dya  must  at  first 
have  been  the  name  of  the  ruling  family  only.  Its  extension  to  the 
people  followed  the  course  which  dynastic  names  have  often  taken  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Megasthenes  speaks  of  a  country  in  India 
which  was  called  Xlavda/i;,  after  the  name  of  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Indian  Hercules — that  is,  of  Krishna.  I  have  [no  doubt  that  the 
country  referred  to  was  that  of  the  P&^dyas.  A  writer  who  had  heard  of 
the  AndarsB  and  Calingse  could  not  but  have  heard  of  the  P&^dyas  alsa 
He  partly,  it  is  true,  misapprehended  the  legends  related  to  him  ;  but 
he  was  right  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  P^dya  country  from  the  name 
of  its  rulers,  and  in  connecting  their  name — in  some  fashion,  however 
erroneously — with  mythological  heroes  and  heroines.    The  myth  really 
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Chronicon,  and  who  says,  under  the  head  of  the  185th  Olympiad,  '^  Pandion,  king 
of  the  Indians,  sends  an  embassy  to  Augustus,  requesting  to  become  hia  friend 
and  ally." 
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eairent  at  that  time — if  we  may  suppose  the  substance  of  the  Mah4- 
bh&rata  in  its  present  shape  then  in  existence — was  that  Arjuna,  one 
of  the  P&^dava  brothers  and  Krishna's  chief  friend,  had  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  in  the  south  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Pft^dyas.  Everything  related  by  Megasthenes  respecting  this  country, 
especially  the  statement  that  it  was  there  that  pearls  were  procured, 
serves  to  identify  it  with  the  Pindya  country.  Pliny,  apparently 
following  another  passage  of  Megasthenes,  enumerates  amongst  the 
Indian  nations  a  nation  called  Pandas.  It  is  not  clear  where  he  sup- 
posed their  country  was  situated,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Pi^dyas  of  Madura,  whgrever  he  thought  they  were  located,  were  the 
people  referred  to.  His  statement  that  the  Pandse  alone  amongst 
Indian  nations  were  ruled  by  women,  though  not  correct  (so  far  as  is 
now  known),  if  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Pd^dyas  of  Madura,  may  be 
r^arded  as  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  peculiar  social  usages  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  where  almost  every  inheritance  still  runs  in  the  female 
line,  and  where,  in  Pliny's  own  times  at  least,  if  not  also  in  those  of 
Megasthenes,  the  Pfti^dyas  of  Madura  had  colonies.  Pliny  expressly 
mentions  that  a  portion  of  the  western  coast  was  then  imder  the  rule 
of  king  Pandion,  "far  away  from  his  mediterranean  emporium  of 
Modura ;  *'  yet  he  remarks  also  that  this  name,  with  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  was  new  to  him.  He  evidently  had  no  idea  that  the 
labjects  of  king  Pandion  were  identical  with  the  Pandse  he  himself 
Lad  already  referred  to. 

C^LA.  the  name  of  the  Tamil  people  placed  second  in  the  list,  is  a 
vord^f  mit;Tiown  origin.    It  appears  as  Choda  in  one  of  Anoka's  inscrip- 
tions/^d  also  in  the  Telugu  inscriptions  of  the  Ch&lukya  dynasty.    In 
modem  Telugu  this  word  appears  as  Cbola,  in  Tamil  as  Ch6ra  or  S6ra. 
We  have  here  doubtless  the  lutoaiy  &c.,  of  Ptolemy.     It  is  difficult  to 
identify  the  country  called  Choliya  by  Hwen  Thsang  with  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Ch61as,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  names  are 
identical ;  and  we  know  that  the  Northern  Circars  were  ruled  by  an 
offshoot  of  the  Ch61as  in  the  eleventh  century.     The  original  seat  of 
the  Cholas  seems  to  have'  been  the  extensive,  fertile  valley  of  the 
Kaveri,  including  the  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  districts ;  but  subse- 
quently they  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  Tamil  country  north  of  the 
KdverL     Their  capital  city  in  the  earliest  period  was  UtieyHr  (literally 
the  *  city  of  habitation '),  called  also  Kori^  which  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  identical  with  the  modem  Trichinopoly  {TiriiirdppaUi),     In  the 
eleventh  century  the  Cholas  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 

ruled — ^as  is  ascertained  by  inscriptions — over  the  whole  Tamil  country, 
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including  not  only  the  country  north  of  the  Eiv^r!,  but  also  the  country 
of  the  r^ndyas,  South  Travancore,  the  northern  districts  in  Ceylon, 
and  a  portiogi  of  the  Telugu  country. 

Ch£:ra,  the  name  of  the  third  Tamilian  people,  is  a  word  which  pre- 
seiits  liselt  to  us  in  many  shapes,  as  will^Be  seen  when  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  Mal<aya}am  language.  The  language  of  the  Ch61as  never 
differed  from  that  of  the  Pdndyas ;  and  originally  the  language  of  the 
Cheras  also  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  other  two  portions  of 
the  Tamil  people,  as  appears  from  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  inscriptions 
of  the  eighth  century.  By  whatever  local  or  dynastic  names  they  may 
have  called  themselves,  they  all — whether  Cheras,  ChClas,  or  P&^dyas — 
continued  to  be  called  Dravidas,  and  the  language  they  spoke  in 
common  was  everywhere  called  by  the  one  name  of  Dr&vida  or  Tamil 

This  idea  of  the  original  identity  of  the  Cheras,  or  people  of  Kerala, 
with  the  Ch6Ias  and  P&ndyas,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  native  tradi- 
tions. According  to  Tamil  tradition,  Cheran,  ChSran,  and  Fdiidiyan 
were  three  royal  brothers,  who  at  first  lived  and  ruled  in  common  at 
Kolkci,  on  the  T&mraparni,  a  river  in  Tinnevelly  renowned  in  ancient 
song,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  earliest  civilisation  in  Southern  India 
appears  to  have  been  built  up.  Eventually  a  separation  took  place  : 
P4udiyan  remained  at  home ;  ChSran  and  Ch6ran  went  forth  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  and  founded  kingdoms  of  their  own  to  the  north  and 
west.  We  have  a  similar  representation,  perhaps  merely  an  echo  of 
the  Tamil  tradition,  in  the  Hari-vaw^a  and  several  PurHnas  (see  Muir's 
"  Sanskrit  Texts,"  vols.  i.  and  ii.),  in  which  P4ndya,  K6rala,  K6la^ 
and  Ch61a  are  represented  as  the  four  sons  of  Akrlda,  or  of  Dushyanta, 
the  adopted  son  of  Turvasu,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  line  of  the  Kshat- 
riyas.  Who  the  Kolas  of  this  list  were  is  not  clear.  The  term  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  intended  to  denote  the  Canarese  people, 
Karnata  being  given  in  this  connection  instead  of  K61a  by  several 
Puranas.  The  Canarese  people,  however,  are  never  called  E61as  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  Dravidian  neighbours ;  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  Kols  or  Kolarians  were  referred  to,  perhaps  under  the 
impression  (if  so,  an  erroneous  one,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Or&ona 
and  Meiers  are  concerned)  that  they  also  were  Dravidians. 

The  Tamil  language  is  called^^rgygwt  by  the  Mussulmans  of  the 
Dekhan,  the  Telugus,  and  the  Canarese.  What  is  the  derivation  of 
this  term  Aravami  Its  origin  appears  to  me  very  uncertain.  Dr 
Gundert  suggested  that  as  Tamil  literature  excelled  other  literatures  in 
ethics,  it  might  have  been  perhaps  from  this  circumstance  that  Tamilians 
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vere  called  Aravas.    Aravas  on  this  supposition  would  signify  moralists, 
for  aram  in  Tamil  means  virtue ;  it  might  mean  perhaps  even  Buddhists, 
for  Aravan,  Tarn.  '  the  virtuous  one/  is  a  name  of  Buddha.     It  would 
not  be  a  valid  objection  to  this  derivation  that  the  r  of  the  Telugu  and 
Canarese  word  Aravam  is  the  ordinary  liquid  or  semi- vowel,  whilst  the 
r  of  the  Tamil  aram  is  the  hard  rough  r,  for  the  hard  r  of  Tamil  gene- 
rally changes   into  r  in  Telugu  and  Canarese;  and  this  very  word 
oraiTt,  TanL  virtue,  is  aravu  in  Canarese.     Another  theory  derives  the 
term  from  arivu,  the  Tamil  word  for  knowledge,  the  Tamil  people 
being  supposed  to  be  distinguished  amongst  the  people  of  the  south  for 
their  intelligence.     Another  derivation  is  from  Aruvd,  the  name  of  an 
unknown  district  somewhere  in  the  Tamil  country,  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  twelve  districts  in  which,  according  to  the  Tamil  gram- 
marians, bad  Tamil  was  spoken.     A  formidable,  if  not  a  fatal,  objec- 
tion to  these  derivations  is,  that  they  have  all  a  Tamil  origin,  whereas 
Aravam  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Tamil  itself  as  a  name  either  of 
the  people  or  of  their  language.     It  is  by  the  Telugus,  Canarese,  and 
Dekhanis  that  the  name  is  used,  and  its  derivation  must,  therefore,  be 
sought  out  of  the  Tamil  country.     The  opinion  of  the  best  Telugu 
pandits  I  have  consulted  is  that  Arava  is  a  Sanskrit,  not  a  Dravi- 
dian,  word.     li  is  to  be  divided  as  ar^ava,  destitute  of  sound ;  and 
this  name  has  been  given,  they  suppose,  to  Tamil  by  the  northern 
neighbours  of  the  Tamilians  on   account  of  its   being  destitute  of 
aspirates.     Being  the  only  language  in  India  totally  without  aspirates, 
it  was  despised  by  outsiders  for  what  was  regarded  as  a  defect,  and 
was  called  in  consequence  Arava,  which  may  be  rendered  '  unsonorous.' 
It  was  not  likely,  if  this  were  the  origin  of  the  word,  that  the  Tamil 
people  would  apply  it  to  their  own  tongue.     Aravam-u  having  come 
to  be  used  in  Telugu  as  the  name  of  the  language,  the  Telugu  people 
went  in  time  a  step  further,  and  called  the  people  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guage Aravaluy  Aravas.     The  Telugu  word   Aravam-u,  *  the  Tamil 
laoguage,'  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tamil  word  aravam,  sound. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  latter  word  means  sound,  whilst 
the  former  means  being  without  sound.     The  initial  a  of  the  Tamil 
word  is  not,  as  it  might  readily  be  supposed  to  be,  the  Sanskrit  a  pri- 
vative, but  is  one  of  the  devices  employed  in  Tamil  to  render  it  possible 
for  Tamil  organs  to  pronounce  an  initial  r.     (Comp.  arasan,  king, 
from  Sanskrit  rdjd,)    It  may  also  be  noticed  that  whilst  the  Sanskrit 
word  rava  means  a  loud  sound,  a  noise,  the  Tamil  form  of  the  same 
word,  aravam,  means  a  very  slight  noise. 

Mr  Narasimmiengar,  of  the  Mysore  Commission,  was  so  kind  as  to 
consult  for  me  the  best  native  Canarese  scholars  as  to  what  they  cm- 
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Bidered  the  origin  of  the  term  Aravam,  They  rejected  the  theory  of 
the  Telugu  pandits,  according  to  which  it  was  derived  from  the  Sans- 
krit a-rava,  and  stated  that  they  considered  it  derived  from  the  Cana- 
rese  word  ardvu,  *  half,*  or  *  deficient  *  (Can.  root  arfj  TeL  ara),  a  term 
by  which  they  supposed  the  Tamil  language  had  been  designated  by 
their  forefathers,  on  account  of  what  appeared  to  them  its  deficiencies. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  discussion  of  this  point  does  not  appear  to  me  as 
yet  to  have  produced  any  very  satisfactory  result.  It  is  noteworthy, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  who  are  represented  by  Ptolemy  as  occupying, 
according  to  Colonel  Yule,  the  portion  of  the  Coromandel  coast  near 
Nellore,  are  called  by  him  the  Arvarni. 

Whence  has  arisen  the  name  Tigalur  or  Tigular^  ordinarily  applied 
to  the  Tarailians  by  the  Canarese  7  The  Canarese,  like  the  Telugus, 
call  the  Tamil  people  Aravas  and  Dravidas,  but  the  name  Tigalar  is 
given  to  the  Tamilians  by  the  Canarese  alone.  Mr  Eittel  informs  me 
that  in  the  oldest  Canarese  MSS.  in  which  he  has  found  this  word  it 
is  written  Tigu}ar,  and  that  he  has  little  doubt  its  original  form  was 
Tigurar.  This  word  appears  at  present  in  Canarese  in  the  form  of 
tegala,  and  means  blame,  abuse.  As  applied  to  the  Tamilians  it  would 
mean  the  opprobrious  people,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  would 
ever  become  current  as  the  denomination  of  an  entire  race.  No  words 
resembling  this  have  the  meaning  of  blame  or  abuse  in  Tamil  or  Malay- 
filam.  In  both  languages  tigar  means  splendour ;  tegil,  Ugc^,  f uhiess. 
These  meanings  would  doubtless  be  too  complimentary  for  a  name 
given  to  any  people  by  foreigners,  and  yet  the  meaning  deducible  from 
the  Canarese  itself  seems  too  uncivil.  The  Canarese  pandits,  consulted 
by  Mr  Narasimmiengar,  derived  the  name  from  tigadu  or  tigarUy  and 
explained  it  as  meaning  rude.  This  explanation  accords  substantially 
with  Mr  Kittcl's.  Mr  Narasimmiengar  adds,  "  The  word  Tigalaru  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  one  of  reproach^  and  there  are  large  communities, 
some  of  them  Br&hmans,  called  by  this  name." 

IT.  Malayalam. — This  language  claims  to  be  placed  next  to  Tamil  in 
the  list  of  Dravidian  tongues,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  close  relation- 
ship to  Tamil  in  which  it  stands.  Malay&]am  is  spoken  along  the  Malabar 
co.ist,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghauts,  or  Malaya  range  of  mountains, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Chandragiri,  near  Mangalore,  where  it  supersedes  Ca- 
narese and  Tulu,  to  Trivandrum  (Tiruvanantapuram),  where  it  begins  to 
be  superseded  by  Tamil.  The  people  by  whom  this  language  is  spoken  in 
the  native  states  of  Travancore  (TiruvidAnkodu  or  Tirav&iik6du)  and 
Cochin  (Kochchi),  and  in  the  British  Indian  districts  of  Malabar  and 
Canara,  may  be  estimated  at  3,750,000.     All  along  the  Malabar  coast 
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Tamil  intertwines  itself  with  Malay&}am.  Though  that  coast  was  for 
manj  ages  more  frequented  by  foreigners  than  any  other  part  of  India ; 
though  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Syrian  or  Persian  Christians,  and 
Arabs,  traded  in  succession  to  the  various  ports  along  the  coast ;  and 
though  permanent  settlements  were  formed  by  the  last  three  classes ; 
yet  the  Malay^lam  people  continue  to  be  of  all  Dravidians  the  most 
exclusive  and  superstitious,  and  shrink  most  sensitively  from  contact 
with  foreigners.  Hence  the  lines  and  centres  of  communication  have 
been  occupied,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  and  public 
business  of  the  Malabar  States  has  been  monopolised,  especially  in 
Travancore,  by  the  less  scrupulous  and  more  adroit  Tamilians. 

Malaydlam  is  also  called  Malaydrmay  another  form  of  which  is 
Malaydyma;  but  both  words  are  substantially  the  same.  The  first 
part  of  each  word  is  not  the  Sanskrit  Mcdaya^  *  a  range  of  mountains ' 
(probably  identical  with  the  Western  and  Southern  Ghauts),  but  the 
Dravidian  ma/a,  'a  mountain/  from  which  doubtless  the  Sanskrit 
malaya  itself  was  derived.  The  second  part  of  the  word,  dlam  or 
drnuij  is  an  abstract  neuter  noun,  between  mala  and  which  y  is  inserted 
by  rule  to  prevent  hiatus.  (i/>ym  i«  pUinly  a  verl^al  derivative  from 
the  root  dl,  *  to  possess.^  *  to  use/ 'to  rule '  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
dram,  'depth,'  from  the  root  dr,  *to  be  deep').  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  drma,  originally  dlma  (Tam.  dipmeif  euphonised  from  dlmei), 
that  tanam  (Mal.-Tam.  *  quality ')  does  to  tanma,  MaL  (Tam.  tanmei) ; 
that  is,  it  is  more  commonly  used,  but  is  reckoned  less  elegant,  drma 
is  softened  from  dXmo^  as  in  Tam.  velldlan,  a  cultivator,  is  sometimes 
softened  into  velldran.  More  frequently  r  changes  to  /,  but  the  change 
of  /  to  r  13  also  known.  This  r  is  farther  softened  in  Malay&lam  to 
y,  iu  consequence  of  which  Malaydrma  becomes  Malaydyma,  In 
colloquial  Tamil  this  softening  process  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  that 
the  /  disappears  altogether  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  Thus,  velldrv- 
met,  Tam.  cultivation,  becomes  in  Malay&lam  velldyma,  but  in  collo- 
quial Tamil  velldmei;  na^dnmei,  Tam.  the  headship  of  a  village, 
from  nddu  and  diymeiy  becomes  in  MalayHlam  ndffdyma,  but  in  collo- 
quial Tamil  ndffdmei,  nd^^dryma  is  also  found  iu  Malaydlam ;  and 
this  supplies  us  with  a  clear  proof  of  the  descent  of  dyma,  through 
dnma,  from  dlmxu  Perhaps  the  best  rendering  of  the  term  Malayajam 
or  Malay  drma  is  the  '  mountain  region.'  If  we  had  a  word  in  English 
for  a  mountain  district  ending  in  *  ship '  like  *  township,'  it  would 
come  still  nearer.  When  used  as  an  abstract  term  in  compounds 
at^mei  means  use  or  possession — e.g.y  villdnmei,  the  use  of  the  bow, 
from  vil,  bow.  The  appellative  noun  connected  with  this  word  dnmei 
is  dlan  or  d/t,  each  of  which  forms  is  in  ordinary  use  both  in  Tamil 
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and  Malay 4lam — t.g,^  villdlan  =  villdliy  Tam.-Mal.  a  bowman.  The 
appellative  noun  corresponding  to  Malaydfam  or  Malaydrma  is  Ma- 
laj/dfi,  a  man  of  Malay&lam,  a  mountaineer. 

The  Malay 2L}am  language  is  not  distinguished  from  Tamil  by  San- 
skrit writers,  the  term  Dr4vida,  as  used  by  them,  including  both 
tongues  ;  but  the  Malay £L}am  country  has  a  name  of  its  own  in  Sanskrit, 
with  special  names  for  the  various  districts  included  in  it,  from  Gokar- 
nam  to  Cape  Comorin.  Thegeneral  name  of  this  entire  region  in  Sanskrit 
is  Kdrala,  a  term  which  appears  m  the  Kapur  Di  Giri  version  oiAsoka's 
edict,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  in  which  the  king  of  this  country  is 
called  Kiralaniputra.  Kevalam  is  found  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects 
in  one  shape  or  another.  In  Tamil,  through  the  softening  of  k  into  i, 
c,  or  cJiy  this  word  sometimes  becomes  S^alam,  more  commonly  still 
tS^ram.  Where  the  initial  k  is  retained  unchanged,  it  is  followed  by 
the  Dravidian  / — e.g.,  Kevalam — and  this  is  the  case  also  in  Telugu 
and  Canarese.  In  Malay&lam  we  find  Keralam,  CJieralam^  and  Cheinm^ 
as  in  Tamil,  and  also  Keram,  A  man  of  Keralam  is  called  sometimes 
Kilan  or  Kehi,  and  though  this  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  Eerafan, 
it  must  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  it  in  Pliny's  name  of  the 
king  of  the  country,  Celobotras,  a  form  of  the  word  which  is  thus  seen 
to  be  as  accurate  as  Ptolemy's  Kjjfo/So'^pof. 

The  Kerala  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  divided  itself  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which,  the  district  lying  along  the  sea  coast,  has  always 
retained  the  Sanskritic  name  of  Kerala,  whilst  it  also  called  itself  by 
the  Tamil  name  of  Chera  ;  the  other,  an  inland  district,  including  Coim- 
batore,  Salem,  and  a  portion  of  Mysore,  seems  to  have  dropped  the  name 
of  Kerala  altogether,  and  called  itself  exclusively  either  Chera  or  Kongu. 
It  is  to  the  latter  district  that  the  papers  of  Professor  Dowson  and  Dr 
Eggeling  on  the  Chera  dynasty  refer.  Though,  however,  the  districts 
and  dynasties  dififered,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ?ianies  Kerala  and  Chera 
were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  always 
regarded  as  synonymous  in  native  Tamil  and  Malay&|am  lists  of  syno- 
nyms. In  the  various  lists  of  the  boundaries  of  Chera  given  by 
Tamil  writers,  the  Malabar  coast  from  Calicut  southward — that  is,  the 
whole  of  southern  Kerala — is  invariably  included.  Probably  K&ra 
was  the  earliest  form  of  the  word,  Kerala  a  Sanskritic  derivative. 
The  word  Kongu,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Chera  country,  means,  like 
Kudagu  (Coorg),  crooked,  curved,  and  is  evidently  a  name  derived 
from  the  configuration  of  the  country.  The  meaning  of  Kii'am  is  not 
so  certain.  One  meaning  of  this  word  in  Malay4}am  is  *  a  cocoa-nut 
palm.'  This  would  furnish  us  with  a  very  natural  origin  for  the  name 
of  the  country];  but  unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  only  a  secondary 
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meaning,  the  name  of  the  country  itself  being  probably  the  origin  of 
this  name  of  its  most  characteristic  tree.  No  word  allied  to  Malay- 
&}am^  the  native  name  of  the  language  and  the  name  most  commonly 
used  now  for  the  country,  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  earlier 
Greeks.  A  portion  of  the  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
"  Christian  Topography  "  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  about  545  A.D., 
who,  writing  especially  about  Ceylon,  mentions  amongst  the  adjacent 
countries,  "  MaXi,  whence  the  pepper  comes."  This  form  of  the  word 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  Tamil  malei,  a  hill,  the  hill  country,  a 
word  which  would  be  in  common  use  then,  as  now,  amongst  the  Tamil 
settlers  in  Ceylon.  The  distinctively  Malay^am  form  of  the  same 
word  is  maliu 

Malay&lam  being,  as  I  conceive,  a  very  ancient  offshoot  of  Tamil, 
differing  from  it  chiefly  at  present  by  its  disuse  of  the  personal  termi- 
nations of  the  verbs  and  the  larger  amount  of  Sanskrit  derivatives  it 
has  availed  itself  of,  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  rather  as  a  dialect  of 
Tamil,  than  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  Dravidian  family.  Though 
its  separation  from  Tamil  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  yet  it  seems  to  have  participated,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  pro- 
gressive cultivation  and  refinement  of  Tamil, — possibly  through  the 
political  influence  the  Tamilians  acquired  on  the  western  coast  in  early 
times,  an  illustration  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  the  "Periplus"  represents  Nelkynda,  one  of  the  most  important 
emporia  on  the  western  coast,  as  belonging  to  the  Pii^dya  king  of 
Madura,  the  principal  potentate  in  the  Tamil  country.  The  oldest 
Malayi}am  poetry,  as  I  learn  from  Dr  Gundert,  imitated  Tamil  rather 
than  Sanskrit.  It  eschewed  all  letters  not  included  in  the  thirty-two 
adopted  by  Tamil,  and  the  character  employed  was  a  character  often 
used  in  inscriptions  in  the  Tamil  country,  particularly  in  the  south, 
and  differing  very  widely  from  the  Malay&]am  character  now  in  use. 
The  ''Rima  Charita/'  probably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  language, 
though  not,  after  all,  of  any  very  great  antiquity,  was  composed  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  exhibits  substantially 
the  same  phase  of  the  language  as  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  S'^sanas. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Brahmanisation  of  the 
language  and  literature  should  now  have  become  so  complete.  This 
process  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  systematically  only  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  yet  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  the  Malayilam  language,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  the  quantity  of  Sans- 
krit it  contains.  The  proportion  of  Sanskrit  words  adopted  by  the 
Dravidian  languages  is  least  in  Tamil,  greatest  in  MalayHlam ;  and  the 
modem  Malay&lam  character  seems  to  have  been  derived  in  the  main 
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from  the  Grantha,  the  character  in  which  Sanfikrit  is  written  in  the 
Tamil  country.  In  consequence  of  these  things,  the  difference  between 
Malay^am  and  Tamil,  though  originally  slight,  has  progressively 
increased,  so  that  the  claim  of  Malay&lam,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  a  mere  dialect  of  Tamil,  but  as  a  sister  language,  cannot 
be  called  in  question.  Originally,  it  is  true,  I  consider  it  to  have  been 
not  a  sister  of  Tamil,  but  a  daughter.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a 
much-altered  offshoot. 

The  descent  of  Malayftlam  from  Tamil  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
word  it  uses  to  denote  east.  This  is  kirakku,  meaning  beneath, 
downwards,  a  word  which  corresponds  to  that  which  is  used  to  denote 
west,  viz.,  m^lkuy  above,  upwards;  both  of  which  words  necessarily 
originated,  not  in  the  western  coast,  but  in  the  Tamil  country,  or  the 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ghauts,  where  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains rises  everywhere  to  the  westward,  and  where,  consequently,  to  go 
westward  is  to  go  upwards,  whilst  to  the  eastward  the  country  slopes 
downwards  to  the  sea.  The  configuration  of  the  Malay &}am  country, 
as  of  the  whole  of  the  western  coast,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this,  the 
mountain  range  being  to  the  eastward,  and  the  sea  to  the  westward. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Malaya}am  word  for  east  is  identical  with 
the  Tamil  word  !  To  what  can  this  coincidence  point  but  the  original 
identity  of  Malay&]am  with  Tamil  ?  The  people  by  whom  Malayilam 
is  spoken  must  originally  have  been  a  colony  of  Tamilians.  They 
must  have  entered  the  Malay&lara  country  by  the  Paulghaut  or  Coim- 
batore  gap,  and  from  thence  spread  themselves  along  the  coast,  north- 
ward to  the  Chandragiri  river,  southward  to  the  NeyyaTu  river  near 
Trivandrum,  at  each  of  which  points  their  further  progress  seems  to 
have  been  stopped  by  settlements  of  colonists  of  a  kindred  race,  who 
had  already  reached  the  western  coast  by  different  routes.  Dr  Gundert 
(Introduction  to  "  MalayAJam  Dictionary"),  whilst  admitting  Tamil 
and  Malay&}am  to  be  very  nearly  related)  appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
consider  Malay&jam  as  an  offshoot  of  Tamil.  He  argues  (in  a  private 
communication)  that  the  words  used  in  Malay&}am  for  east  and  west 
cannot  safely  be  regarded  as  proving  the  immigration  of  the  MalayA|am 
people  from  the  cast,  and  that  if  the  analogous  progress  of  the  Aryans 
to  the  south  be  considered,  it  will  appear  probable  that  the  Dravidians, 
like  the  Aryans,  formed  settlements  on  the  western  coast  first,  and 
afterwards  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  eastern.  It  is  true,  as  he 
observes,  that ^)arf/7T774rM,  properly  2)ad{jl My iru,  meaning  the  setting  sun, 
is  more  commonly  used  in  Malayajani  for  west  than  melku,  but  pa^ufii^ 
dyiTu  is  also  a  Tamil  word,  and  Dr  Gundert  admits  that  both  m^lku 
and  kirakk'u  must  have  originated  in  the  Tamil  country.    The  argument 
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« 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Aryan  immigration  appears  to  prove  too  much. 
It  would  require  us  to  regard  the  whole  Tamil  people  as  immigrants 
from  the  western  coast,  and  the  Tamil  language  as  an  ofiGshoot  from 
Malayalam,  the  geographical  and  philological  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
both  which  suppositions  appear  to  me  to  be  insuperable.  ' 

Origin  of  the  terms  *  CoromandeV  arid  *  Malabar.' — Before  passing 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  it  may  be  desirable  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  names  *  Coromandel/  coast  and  '  Malabar '  coast, 
by  which  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  in  which  the  Tamil  and  Malay&}am  languages  are 
spoken,  are  usually  designated. 

1.  CoromandeL — The  best  derivation  of  Coromandel  is  from  the 
Tamil  Chdramar^dalam^  the  Ch61a  country,  from  Ch^a,  the  Tamil 
form  of  the  name  which  is  best  known  in  its  Sanskrit  form  of  Chola, 
and  mandalam  (a  Sanskrit  tadhhava\  *  a  district  of  country.'  Undoubt- 
edly Fra  Paulino  k  St  Bartolomaeo  was  wrong  in  supposing  Chd{a- 
mandalam  to  have  meant '  the  millet  country.'  The  iirst  word,  Chdram 
though  often  pronounced  like  Chdjam  ('maize,'  not  'millet'),  is  always 
written  in  Tamil  Chdj^am,  and  the  compound  Ch6ra-mai^dalam,  '  the 
country  of  the  Ch6ras,  like  P^^dya-ma^dalam,  '  the  country  of  the 
P&i^dyas,'  has  been  in  common  use  for  ages.  The  first  Portuguese,  as 
I  learn  from  Dr  Gundert,  always  called  by  the  name  of  Choramandala 
the  fifth  province  of  the  lUyar's  empire  (the  empire  of  the  so-called 
RAyulu  or  Telugu  kings  of  Vijayanagara),  which  they  represented  as 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Quilon  (that  is,  from  near  Cape  Como- 
rin)  to  Orissa.  The  Portuguese  evidently  adopted  this  name  as  the 
equivalent  of  Ma' bar,  the  name  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  had  up  to  that  time  been  generally  called  by  the  Muham- 
medans  and  those  Europeans  who  derived  their  information  from 
them.  (See  Ibn  Batuta  and  Marco  Polo.)*  This  name  Ma'bar,  literally 
a  ford  or  passage,  was  used  originally  to  denote  the  coast  of  Madura, 
from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  by  R&ma's  bridge  to  Ceylon. 
The  application  of  the  name  was  then  indefinitely  extended  north- 
wards. The  change  from  Choramandala  to  Coromandel  is  one  which 
would  easily  be  made.  The  middle  point  appears  to  be  Choromandel, 
the  mode  in  which  the  name  was  written  by  the  early  Dutch. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  whilst  assigning  this  origin  to  the  term 
Coromandel  coast,  I  suggested  also  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  first 
mariners  could  have  become  acquainted  with  this  somewhat  high-flown 
cla8;iical  word.  It  seemed  to  me  desirable,  therefore,  to  seek  for  some 
more  trite  and  easy  derivation  of  the  word  Coromandel — some  deriva- 
tive that  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  mariners  and  factors ;  and 
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this,  I  8aid,  I  thiuk  we  find  in  Karu-manal  (literally,  black  sand),  the 
name  of  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  Pulicat  (the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch),  which  is  invariably  pronounced  and  written  Coro- 
mandel  by  the  Europeans  who  are  resident  in  Madras,  some  of  whom 
annually  take  refuge  in  Karumanal  or  Coromandel  during  the  hot  land 
winds.  Coromandel  is  often  the  first  point  which  is  sighted  by  ships 
from  Europe  bound  to  Madras ;  and  the  objects  on  which  my  own  eyes 
first  rested  on  approaching  the  coast,  in  January  1838,  were  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  of  Coromandel  and  the  distant  Nagari  hills.  I  fear,  however, 
this  easy  derivation  must  be  given  up,  and  the  more  ancient  one,  which 
carries  us  back  to  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  retained. 
I  learn  also  from  Mr  C.  P.  Brown,  that  in  a  map  of  the  Jaghire  of 
Madras  in  *^  Kitchin's  Atlas"  (about  1790),  the  name  of  the  village  in 
question  is  iivritten,  not  Coromandel,  but  Karri  mannel,  so  that  the 
application  of  the  name  Coromandel  to  this  village  by  the  English  most 
be  of  recent  date.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  eastern  coast  in 
Telugu  is  K/iaramandalam,  from  khara,  Sans,  hot ;  but  this  name  has 
never  been  used  so  widely  along  the  coast  as  to  render  it  likely  that 
it  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Coromandel.  Besides,  this  name  was 
never  used,  as  Ch6ramandalam  was,  as  a  political  designation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Yule,  the  learned  editor  of  Marco  Polo,  for 
additional  information  regarding  the  use  of  the  term  Coromandel  by  the 
early  Portuguese.  He  says — **  It  certainly  was  a  name  in  use  when  the 
Portuguese  arrived  in  India.  This  appears  from  its  use  in  the  short  narra- 
tive of  Hieronimo  de  Sto  Stefano,  dated  in  1499,  which  is  published  at  the 
end  of  Major's  *  India'  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  mentioning  Ceylon 
he  says,  *  departing  thence  after  twelve  days  we  reached  another  place 
called  Coromandel'  The  city  of  Choromandel  appears  in  *  Vaithema's 
Travels'  (published  in  1510);  and  in  Barbosa,  the  most  complete  of 
the  early  Portuguese  accounts,  we  have  the  country  of  Charamandel 
(in  the  Portuguese  edition),  Coromandel  (in  Ramusio's  Italian),  Choi- 
mendel  and  Cholmender  in  a  Spanish  MS.  translated  by  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley  in  the  Hakluyt  series.  I  believe  both  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese pronounce  the  ch  as  we  do,  so  I  should  thiuk  it  probable  that 
the  Italian  Co  was  written  Qo.  Tbis  Cholmendel  is  remarkable,  as 
the  MS.  is  supposed  to  date  about  1510,  too  early  for  theories  about 
Chola-mandala.  I  had  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  proof  of  the  use 
of  this  name  by  the  Muhammedans,  but  on  turning  to  Eowlandson's 
translation  of  the  *  Tohfat  al  Maj&hidin,  or  History  of  the  Muham- 
medans in  Malabar,'  I  have  found  (p.  153)  that  the  Franks  had  built 
fortresses  *  at  Mielapoor  and  Nagapatam,  and  other  seaports  of  Sol- 
mondul,'  and  the  name  occurs  again  in  the  next  page."     Colonel  Ynlei 
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in  mentioning  this  in  the  Bombay  Antiquary  lot  August  1874,  adds — 
''  The  occurrence  of  this  name  in  this  form  and  in  a  Muhammedan 
writer  upsets  a  variety  of  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name." 

The  Coromandel  coast  is  evidently  the  Tla^aX/a  2w^wr2i'  (or  2«f/- 
7w»)  of  Ptolemy,  and  also  the  district  r?^  ibittii  'Ktywtihni  Ua^aXiai 
TktotyySif  (or  "Seastyyuv),  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  XajSjigo;,  the 
K&T^rt,  was  situated.  These  seem  remarkable  anticipations  of  the 
name  by  which  the  coast  was  known  in  later  times. 

2.  Malabar. — The  origin  of  the  name  Malabar  has  hitherto  been 
enveloped  in  greater  obscurity  than  that  of  the  corresponding  name 
Coromandel.  The  first  part  of  the  name  (Mala)  is  evidently  the 
Malay&[am  word  for  mountain,  as  in  the  name  Malay&lam  itself,  and 
we  can  scarcely  err  in  concluding  it  to  have  been  a  perpetuation  of  the 
Mais  of  the  later  Greeks.  I  learn  from  Colonel  Yule  that  in  the 
relations  of  the  Arabian  navigators  the  name  Mal6  held  its  place, 
nearly  as  Cosmos  has  it,  without  any  such  suffix  as  Mr,  down  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  In  851  a.d.  it  occurs,  he  says,  as  Malai 
or  Kulam-Malai,  in  1150  as  Mall  and  also  Maliah.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  name  of  Quilon  (Kulam,  properly  Kollam)  as  early  as  851 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  coast,  in  the  compound  term  Kulam- 
Malai ;  but  Colonel  Yule  has  found  Quilon  mentioned  by  name  prior 
even  to  660,*  which  tends  to  show,  as  he  observes,  that  the  Quilon 
era  (the  first  year  of  which  corresponds  to  a.d.  824-5)  did  not  in  reality 
take  its  origin,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  affix  bdr  is  in  1150,  and  from  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  the  word  to  which  it  is  affixed — the  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound— is  frequently  found  to  change.  Colonel  Yule  gives  the  follow- 
ing Arabian  forms,— Malib&r,  Manlb&r,  Mullb&r,  Mdnib&r,  MAUbftr;  and 
the  following  as  the  forms  used  by  early  European  travellers,  &c, — 
Minibar,  Milibar,  Melibar  (Marco  Polo),  Minubar,  Melibaria.  From 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  called  Malabar,  as  by  ourselves,  and  in  this  form  of  the 
word  Mala,  mountain,  is  correctly  given.  It  has  been  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  affix  bdr.  Lassen  explained 
it  as  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  vdraf  in  the  sense  of  '  a  region ; ' 
Malaya-vftra  =  Malabar  =  the  region  of  Malayay  the  Western  Ghauts. 


*  A  letter  in  Auemani's  Bibliotheca,  from  the  Patriarch  Jesajabas  (died  a.d. 
660)  to  SimoD,  Metropolitan  of  Persia,  blames  his  neglect  of  duty,  saying  that  in 
coosequenoe,  not  only  is  India,  "  which  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  to  CoLOV,  a  distance  of  1200  parasangs,  deprived  of  a  regular  mimstry, 
bot  Penia  itatlf  is  lying  in  dariuieas." — Colonel  Tule. 
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The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  is  that  Malaya-vHra  is  a 
factitious  word,  not  really  found  in  Sanskrit,  and  never  actually  used 
by  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast  The  same  difficulty  stands  in  the 
way  of  Malarv&ram,  Tam.-MaL  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  Malap- 
p&du,  the  mountain  district.  These  derivations  might  be  regarded  at 
first  sight  as  admissible ;  but  they  are  Indian  vernacular  words,  and  if 
the  name  Malabar  had  been  derived  from  them,  we  should  expect 
to  find  them  in  use  in  India  itself,  whereas  there  is  no  trace  of  either 
of  them  having  ever  actually  been  used  by  any  Indian  people. 

Dr  Guudert  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  the  derivation  of 
bdr  from  the  Arabic  barr,  continent,  as  he  considered  it  probable 
that  the  name  of  Malabar  had  first  been  brought  into  use  by  the 
Arabian  navigators.  Colonel  Yule  arrived  independently  at  a  simi- 
lar conclusion.  He  preferred,  however,  the  Persian  bdr  to  the  Arabic 
barr,  and  has  given  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this  Persian  affix  by 
the  Arabs  which  appear  to  me  to  carry  conviction.  He  says  (in 
one  of  the  private  communications  with  which  he  has  favoured  me), 
"  This  affix  bdr  seems  to  have  been  much  used  by  navigators.  We 
have  Zanzi-Mr  (the  country  of  the  blacks),  Kala-b&r  (see  the  '^  Arabic 
Relations,"  by  Reinaud,  I.,  17,  where  it  is  exphdned  that "  the  word  bdr 
signifies  either  a  coast  or  a  kingdom  ")  ;  and  even  according  to  John- 
son's "  Persian  Arabic  Dictionary,"  Hiudd-b&r.  Burton  says  {Journal 
of  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxix.  p.  30)  that  at  Zanzibar, 
in  distinguishing  the  mainland  from  the  island,  they  call  the  former 
Barr-el-Moli,  or  *  continent.'  And  in  a  note  he  adds,  "  The  word 
Moli,  commonly  used  in  the  corrupt  Arabic  of  Zanzibar,  will  vainly  be 
sought  in  the  dictionaries.  Query,  if  this  word  Moli  for  continent 
may  not  have  shaped  some  of  the  forms  of  the  name  of  Malabar  that 
we  have  above.  I  suppose  bdr  itself  is  rather  Persian  than  Arabic, 
and  may  be  radically  the  same  affix  that  we  have  in  so  many  Indian 
names  of  countries,  Marwar,  Raj  war,  &c."  This  Persian  derivation 
seems  to  me  so  satisfactory  that  it  may  safely  be  accepted,  bdr, 
country,  may  have  been  added  to  Male  to  distinguish  the  mainland 
from  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Maldives  and  the  Laccadives.  The 
Malcfire*  may  have  been  the  dives  or  islands  of  Mal6,  whilst  MalaMr 
was  the  continent  or  mainland  of  MalS.  Colonel  Yule  informs  me 
tliat  Pyrard  de  la  Val  and  Moresby  agree  in  calling  the  principal 
island  Male ;  the  first  vowel  of  this  name  may  be  either  long  or  short. 
In  Singhalese  the  islands  are  called  the  J/df/dives,  but  in  Tamil  they 
are  called  J/(2/dives  ;  and  this  Tamil  Tndl  differs  considerably  from 
Mala,  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  whilst  it  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  name  given  to  the  islands  by  Ibu  Batuta,  who  calls  them  Dhibat- 
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Al-mab4I,  from  the  name  of  the  '  atoll '  where  the  saltan  of  the  islands 
lived — viz.,  Al-mah&L  Mah&l  is  always  corrupted  into  mdl  in  Tamil. 
The  Persian  hdr,  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is  *  a  country/  is 
regarded  by  Vuller  (**  Lexicon  ,  Pers.-Laf )  as  identical  in  origin 
with  the^-Samkrit  vdra,  a  noun  of  multitude.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  aflfix  vdr  which  we  find  in  so 
many  Indian  names  of  countries,  as  M&rw&r,  Dh&rw&r,  Kattyw&r,  kc. 
The  apparent  resemblance  between  this  wdr  and  the  Persian  hdr  and 
especially  the  Sanskrit  vdra  disappears  on  investigation.  This  wdr  is 
written  vAd ;  and  Dr  Trurapp  assures  me  that  its  lineal  descent  from 
the  Sanskrit  vdta  {vd(a,  vdd,  vdr)  is  capable  of  proof,  vdfa^  Sans. 
means  not  only  *  an  enclosure,'  but  also  '  a  district ' — e.g.,  FrdcJiya^ 
rdfGj  the  eastern  district  Dr  Eggeling  informs  me  that  he  has  found 
Db&rwir  written  Dh&rlUvarsha  in  an  inscription  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. According  to  Dr  Trampp,  however,  the  tcdr  of  the  modern 
Dharwar  must  have  had  a  different  origin,  as  varsha  becomes  in  the 
Prikrit,  not  vdr,  but  varisd  or  varakhi. 

II L  Tbluou. — In  respect  of  antiquity  of  culture  and  glossarial 
copiousness,  Telugu  is  generally  considered  as  ranking  next  to  Tamil  in 
the  list  of  Dravidian  idioms,  whilst  in  point  of  euphonic  sweetness  it 
justly  claims  to  occupy  the  first  place.  This  language  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  Europeans  of  the  last  generation  the  '  Qentoo,'  from  the 
Portuguese  word  for  heathens  or  '  gentiles,'  a  term  which  was  used  at 
first  to  denote  all  Hindiis  or  '  natives,'  but  which  came  in  time  to 
mean  the  Telugus  alone.  The  use  of  the  term  Qentoo  for  Telugu,  like 
that  of  Malabar  for  Tamil,  has  now  nearly  disappeared.  Telugu  is 
spoken  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pulicat,  where  it  supersedes  Tamil,  to  Chicacole,  where 
it  begins  to  yield  to  the  Oriya,  and  inland  it  prevails  as  far  as 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Marfttha  cpuntry  and  Mysore,  including 
within  its  range  the  '  Ceded  districts '  and  Eamdl,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  territories  ef  the  Nizam,  or  the  Hyderabad  country,  and  a  i)or- 
tion  of  the  N^piir  country  and  Odqidvana.  The  district  thus  des- 
cribed was  called  Teling&n&  by  the  Muhammedans.  The  Telugu 
{leople,  though  not  at  present  the  most  enterprising  or  migratory,  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Dravidian  race.  Li- 
duding  the  N&yudu^^Tam.  Nftyakkas  =  Sans.  N&yakas),  Reddis,  and 
other  Telogu  tribes  settled  in  the  Tamil  country,  who  are  chiefly  the 
descendants  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom  the  Pdndya  and 
Chdla  kingdoms  were  subverted,  and  who  number  not  much  less  than 
a  million  of  souls ;  and  including  also  the  Telugu  settlers  in  Mysore, 
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and  the  indigenous  Telugu  inhabitants  of  the  native  states,  the  people 
who  speak  the  Telugu  language  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to  at 
least  fifteen  million  and  a  half.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  element 
of  doubt  in  this  calculation  relates  to  the  proportion  of  Telugu  speak- 
ing people  in  the  Nizam's  territory. 

Though  the  Telugu  people  cannot  at  present  be  described  as  the 
most  migratory  portion  of  the  Dravidians,  there  was  a  time,  when 
they  appear  to  have  exhibited  this  quality  more  conspicuously  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  race.  Most  of  the  Klings,  or  Hindds,  found 
in  the  eastern  archipelago  in  our  times,  are,  it  is  true,  Tamilians; 
but  the  Tamilians,  in  trading  and  forming  settlements  in  the  East, 
liave  entered  on  a  field  formerly  occupied  by  the  Telugus,  and  not 
only  so,  but  have  actually  inherited  the  name  by  which  their  Telugu 
predecessors  were  known.  '  Kling '  stood  for  '  Kalinga,'  and  Ealinga 
meant  the  seaboard  of  the  Telugu  country.  The  Hindiis,  who  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  formed  settlements,  built  temples, 
and  exercised  dominion  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  appear  to  have  been 
Telugus,  not  Tamilians ;  and  whilst  the  Tamil  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Telugus  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  no  correspond- 
ing settlement  of  Tamilians  in  the  Telugu  country  to  any  considerable 
extent  seems  to  have  followed  the  establishment  in  that  country  (or  at 
least  in  the  portion  of  it  specially  called  Kalinga)  of  a  dynasty  of 
ChOla  kings  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries. 

Telugu  is  called  Andhra  by  Sanskrit  writers — that  is,  the  language 
of  the  Andhras,  one  of  the  two  nations  into  which  the  Telugu  people 
seems  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  been  divided.  The  other  nation 
was  the  Kalingas.  The  Andhras  seem  to  have  been  better  known  than 
the  Kalingas  to  the  early  Aryans.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  in  the 
"  Aitareya  Brdhmana  of  the  Rig-veda,"  though  represented  therein  as 
an  uncivilised  race ;  and  in  Puranic  times  a  dynasty  of  Andhra  kings 
is  represented  to  have  reigned  in  Northern  India.  The  Andane  are 
represented  by  Pliny  (after  Megasthenes)  as  a  powerful  people,  and  the 
Andre  Indi  have  a  place  in  the  "Peutinger  Tables"  (north  of  the 
Ganges  !)  amongst  the  few  Indian  nations  of  which  the  author  of  those 
tables  had  heard.  The  first  reference  to  their  language  I  find  made  by 
any  foreigner  is  in  the  memoirs  of  Hwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  who  states  that  the  Ian- 

A 

guage  of  the  Andhras  differed  from  that  of  Central  India,  whilst  the 
forms  of  the  written  characters  were  for  the  most  part  the  same.  It 
is  clear  from  this  that  Telugu  culture  had  already  made  considerable 
progress,  especially  amongst  the  Andhra  branch  of  the  nation.    Hence 

A 

it  naturally  happened  that  the  name  of  the  Andhras,  instead  of  that  of 
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the  KalingaSy  who  inhabited  the  more  remote  seaboard,  and  were  per- 
haps less  cultured^  was  giren  by  Sanskrit  writers  to  the  language  which 
both  branches  of  the  nation  spoke  in  common.  It  occupies  the  first 
place — not  Kalinga  or  Trilinga — in  the  compound  term,  Andhra- 
DriTida-bh&sh&,  by  which  Kumftrila-bhatta,  shortly  after  Hwen  Thsang's 
date,  designated  what  he  appears  to  have  supposed  to  be  the  one  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Dravidians. 

Telngu  is  the  name  by  which  the  language  is  called  by  the  Telugu 
people  themselyes  other ;  forms  of  which  name  are  Telungu,  Telinga, 
Tailinga,  Tenugu,  and  Tenungu.  The  name  has  been  corrupted  still 
further  in  various  directions  by  Muhammedans  and  other  foreigners. 
One  of  the  above-mentioned  forms,  Tenugu  or  Tenungu,  is  sometimes 
represented  by  Telugu  pandits  as  the  original  form  of  the  word,  and 
ihe  meaning  they  attribute  to  it  is  sweetness.  This  derivation  seems 
to  have  been  an  afterthought,  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
to  tine,  honey  ;  but  there  is  more  reason  for  it — both  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  words,  and  also  on  account  of  the  exceed- 
ingly melli-AvLOua  character  of  the  Telugu  language,  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding afterthought  of  the  Tamil  pandits,  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Tamir. 

The  favourite  derivation  of  Telugu  pandits  for  Telugu  or  Telungu, 
thd  ordinary  name  of  their  language,  is  from  Trilinga,  '  the  language 
of  the  three  lingas  ;*  that  is,  as  they  represent,  of  the  country  of  which 
three  celebrated  linga  temples  constituted  the  boundaries.  This  deri- 
vation was  accepted  by  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  but  is  rejected  by  Mr  C. 
P.  Brown,  who  affirms  it  to  be  an  invention  of  modern  poets,  and 
regards  the  name  Telugu  as  devoid  of  any  known  root.  Probably  so 
much  of  the  theory  as  is  built  on  the  connection  of  the  name  with 
certain  temples  may  be  unceremoniously  discarded ;  but  the  derivation 
of  the  name  itself  from  trilinga  (without  committing  ourselves  to  the 
determination  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word  linga  is  used)  may  per- 
haps be  found  to  be  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  If  the  derivation  of 
Teluga  from  Trilinga  be  an  invention,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  an  ingenious  invention ;  for  though  it  is  quite 
true,  as  Mr  Brown  observes,  that  Trilinga,  as  a  name  of  a  country,  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  lists  of  Indian  countries  contained  in  the 
Parii^,  yet  the  existence  of  such  a  name  seems  capable  of  being 
established  by  reliable  evidence  derived  from  other  sources.  Talranatha, 
the  Tibetan  author  already  referred  to,  who  derived  his  information, 
not  from  modem  Telugu  poets  or  pandits,  but  from  Indian  Buddhis- 
tical  narratives  (which,  having  been  written  before  Buddhism  dis- 
appeared from   India,  must  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity), 
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repeatedly  designates  the  Tclagu  country  Trilinga,  and  describes 
Kalinga  as  a  portion  of  Trilinga,  and  Kalingapura  as  its  capital  The 
name  of  Trilinga  had  reached  Ptolemy  himself  at  a  time  anterior 
probably  to  the  date  of  the  Purdi^as.  It  is  tnio  his  T^/yXu«Tw  (T^iy- 
Xv^ofl)  r6  xat  T^/X/yyor  fiaLci>Am  is  placed  by  him  to  the  east  of  the 
Ganges;  but  the  names  of  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  seem  generally 
much  more  reliable  than  the  positions  he  assigns  to  them ;  and  it  ia 
conceivable  that  the  mariners  or  merchants  from  whom  he  derived  hia 
information  spoke  of  the  place  in  question  merely  as  beyond  the  Ganges, 
without  being  certain  whether  it  was  east  or  south.  We  have  seen  that 
in  like  manner  the  "  Poutinger  T.ables"  place  the  Andre  Indi — about 
whose  identity  with  the  Telugu  people  there  can  be  no  doubt — beyond 
the  Ganges.  The  foreign  name  Trilingam  must  have  been  the  name 
by  which  the  place  was  called  by  the  natives  of  the  place,  whilst  Tri- 
glypton  or  Triglyphon  must  have  been  a  translation  of  the  name  which 
Iiad  come  into  use  amongst  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  antiquity  of  Trilinga, 
as  the  name  of  a  state,  or  of  the  capital  city  of  a  state,  situated  some- 
where in  India  in  Ptolemy's  time,  must  be  admitted  to  be  established. 
Tlie  word  linfja  forms  the  second  portion  of  the  name  of  several  Indian 
nations  mentioned  by  Pliny  (after  Mcgasthenes),  as  the  Bolingae,  and 
the  Maccocalinga3,  a  various  reading  of  which  is  Maccolingsd. 

Another  name  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Modogalingam,  involves  solne 
difficulty.  lie  says — "  Insula  in  Gauge  est  magnse  magnitudinis  gentem- 
continens  unam,  Modogalingam  nomine."  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "  Telugu  Grammar,"  represented  the  modoga  of  this 
name  as  the  ancient  Telugu  word  for  three,  and  hence  argued  that  Mo- 
dogalingam was  identical  with  Trilingam.  If  this  identification  were 
admitted,  not  only  would  the  antiquity  of  Trilingam  be  firmly  estab- 
lished, but  also  the  opinion  of  the  pandits  that  the  original  name  of 
their  language  was  Trilinga,  and  that  this  Trilinga  became  gradually 
Telinga,  Tclungu,  Telugu,  and  Tenugu,  would  be  confirmed.  The 
Telugu  word  for  *  three,'  however,  is  not  modoga,  but  mi7<fu.  mUdugu 
might  be  used ;  but  it  is  a  poetical  form,  the  use  of  which  would  be 
pedantic.  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  prefers  to  write  the  name  of  the  nation 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (after  a  MS.  in  Sillig's  edition)  **modo  Galingam," 
and  considers  this  Galingam  equivalent  to  Calingam.  The  change  of 
c  (k)  into  y  in  such  a  connection  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
Telugu  laws  of  sound,  provided  modo,  as  well  as  Calingam,  were  a 
Telugu  word ;  and  if  it  were  Telugu  it  would  more  naturally  represent 
mMu,  three,  than  anything  else.  On  this  supposition,  modo-Galingam 
would  mean,  not  indeed  *  the  three  lingas,'  but  *  the  three  Kalingaa  j' 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  corresponding  expression  Tri-kaliuga  has 
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been  foand  in  actual  use  in  India.      General  Cunningham,  in  his 
**  Ancient  Geography  of  India/'  mentions  an  inscription  in  which  a 
line  of  kings  assumed  the  title  of  '  lords  of  Tri-kalinga.'      Dr  Kern 
also,  in  his  translation  of  Yar^ha-mihira's  '*  Brihat-samhit^/'  mentions 
that  the  name.Tri-kalinga  is  found  in  one  of  the  Pur&nas;  and  the 
same  name  has  recently  been  found  in  an  inscription  on  a  copperplate, 
referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1872, 
p.  171.     General  Cunningham  thinks  it  probable  that  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  these  three  Kalingas  in  the  circumstance  that  Pliny  mentions 
the  Macco-Calingse  and  the  Gangarides-Calingae  as  separate  nations 
from  the  Calingas ;  and  that  the  Mah^-bh&rata  mentions  the  Kalingas 
three  times,  and  each  time  in  connection  with  different  neighbours. 
The  circumstance  that  Modogalingam  is  represented  as  an  *  island  in 
the  Ganges '  presents  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  identification  with 
Tri-kalinga  or  TeUng&na.     The  term  island  has  often  been  used  very 
Tsguely.     Taranfttha  calls  the  Tamil  country  an  island ;  and  Kalinga 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Gangetic  country  by  Sanskrit  writers  themselves, 
who  generally  agreed  in  representing  it  as  the  last  of  the  districts  visited 
by  the  Ganges.     It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  Goddvari  is 
often  supposed  by  natives  to  be  somehow  identical  with  the  Ganges. 
General  Cunningham  thinks  Telinga  derived,  not  from  Trilinga,  but 
from  Tri-kalinga,  but  this  derivation  of  the  word  needs  to  be  historic- 
ally confirmed.     Kalinga  and  linga  may  probably  in  some  way  be  con- 
nected, but  the  nature  and  history  of  the  connection  have  not  as  yet 
been  made  out. 

One  of  the  names  by  which  the  Telugu  language  is  known  in  the 
Tamil  country  is  Vadugu,  and  a  Telugu  man,  especially  if  a  member 
of  the  N&yakka  caste,  is  called  a  Vadugan,  The  root  of  this  is  vada^ 
north,  the  Telugu  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tamil.  This  word 
explains  the  name  *  Badages,'  by  which  certain  marauding  hordes  were 
designated  by  the  early  Portuguese,  and  in  the  letters  of  St  Francis 
Xavier.  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  informs  me  that  the  early  French  missionaries 
in  the  Guntur  country  wrote  a  vocabulary  "  de  la  langue  Talenga,  dite 
vulgairement  le  Badega." 

IV. — Canarese — The  next  place  is  occupied  by  Canarese,  properly 

the  Kaiinada,  or  Karn&^ka,  which  is  spoken  throughout  the  plateau 

«f  Mysore,  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  and  in  some  of  the 

western  districts  of  the  Nizam's   territory,   as  far  north  as  Beder. 

It  is  spoken  also  (together  with  Malay&lam,  Tulu,  and  Konkani,  but 

more  extensively  than  any  of  them)  in  the  district  of  Canara,  pro- 

(•erly  Kannadiyam,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  district  which  was  sub- 

c 
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jccted  for  centuries  to  the  rule  of  Canarese  princes,  and  hence  acquired 
the  name  by  which  it  is  at  present  known.  The  speech  of  the  Badagas 
(*  people  from  the  north '),  commonly  called  by  the  English  Bargbers, 
the  most  numerous  class  of  people  inhabiting  the  Neilgherry  hills,  is 
undoubtedly  an  ancient  Canarcse  dialect  The  Canarese,  properly  so 
called,  includes,  like  the  Tamil,  two  dialects-— classical,  commonly 
called  Ancient  Canarcse,  and  the  colloquial  or  modem ;  of  which  the 
f(»rmer  differs  from  the  latter,  not — as  classical  Telugu  and  Malay&lam 
differ  from  the  colloquial  dialects  of  those  languages — by  containing  a 
larger  infusion  of  Sanskrit  derivatives,  but  by  the  use  of  different 
inflexional  terminations.  The  dUdect  called  Ancient  Canarese  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  character  denoted  by  that  name,  which  is 
found  in  many  ancient  inscri]>tions  in  the  Maratha  country,  as  well  as 
in  Mysore.  The  language  of  all  really  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  Ua|a 
Kannada,  or  Ancient  Canarese  character,  is  Sanskrit,  not  Canarese. 

The  people  that  speak  the  C«inare8e  language  may  be  estimated  at 
nine  millions  and  a  quarter ;  but,  in  the  case  of  both  Canarese  and 
Telugu,  the  absence  of  a  trustworthy  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nizam's  territory,  requires  such  estimates  to  be  considered  as  mere 
approximations.  In  that  territory  four  languages — Canarese,  Maritbi, 
Telugu,  and  Hindustani — arc  spoken  by  different  classes  in  different 
districts ;  but  it  is  difhcult  to  ascertain  the  proportionate  prevalence 
of  each  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  term  Kari^ata  or  Karnafaka  ia  said  to  have  been  a  generic  term, 
including  lx)th  the.  Telugu  and  Canarese  peoples  and  their  languages, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  it  usually  denoted  the  latter  alone,  and 
thou<:h  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  abbreviated  form  Kannadam  has 
l>een  appropriated.  Karijd(al-a  (that  which  belongs  to  Kar^fa)  is 
regarded  as  a  Sanskrit  word  by  native  pandits,  but  I  agree  with  Dr 
Gundert  in  preferring  to  derive  it  from  the  Dravidian  words  jgu^lack, 
vdd-u  (the  ac(jcctival  form  of  which  in  Telugu  is  adf-i),  country-^tHat 
is,  the  black  eountry — a  term  very  suitable  to  designate  the  "  black, 
cotton  soil,"  as  it  ia  called,  of  the  plateau  of  the  Southern  Dekhan.  The 
use  of  the  term  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  we  find  it  in  Yarftha- 
mihira  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  Taranatha  also  men- 
tions Karnata.  The  word  Karnata  or  Karnataka,  though  at  first  a 
generic  term,  became  in  process  of  time  the  appellation  of  the  Canarese 
people  and  of  their  language  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
Telugu.  Karnataka  has  now  got  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
have  given  it  a  new  and  entirely  erroneous  application.  When  the 
Muhammcdans  arrived  in  Southern  India,  they  found  that  part  of  it 
with  which   they  first   became   acquainted — the   country  above  the 
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Gbants,  including  Mysore  and  part  of  Teling&na — called  the  Ear- 
p&t^ka  countiy.  In  course  of  time,  by  a  misapplication  of  terms, 
they  applied  the  same  name,  the  Kam^t^k,  or  Camatic,  to  designate 
the  country  below  the  Ohauts,  as  well  as  that  which  was  above.  The 
English  have  carried  the  misapplication  a  step  further,  and  restricted 
the  name  to  the  country  below  the  Ghauts,  which  never  had  any  right 
to  it  whatever.  Hence  the  Mysore  country,  which  is  properly  the 
Qamatic,  is  no  longer  called  by  that  name  by  the  English ;  and  what  is 
now  geographically  termed  '  the  Camatic '  is  exclusively  the  country 
below  the  Ghauts,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  including  the  whole  of 
the  Tamil  country,  and  the  district  of  Nellore  only  in  the  Telugu 
country.  The  word  Kar^&^ka  was  further  corrupted  by  the  Canarese 
people  themselves  into  Kannada  or  Kannara,  from  which  the  language 
u  styled  by  the  English  '  Canarese.' 

V.  TuLU. — Next  in  the  list  of  cultivated  Dravidian  languages 
stands  Tu|u  or  Tu]uva.  The  claim  of  this  peculiar  and  very  interest- 
ing language  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  cultivated  members  of  the 
family  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  open  to  question,  seeing  that  it  is 
destitute  of  a  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  never  had 
a  character  of  its  own.  The  Canarese  character  having  been  used  by  the 
Basle  missionaries  in  the  Tu}u  books  printed  by  them  at  Mangalore — 
the  only  books  ever  printed  in  Tu]u — that  character  has  now  become 
inseparably  associated  with  the  language.  Notwithstanding  its  want 
of  a  literature,  Tu|u  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  languages  of 
the  Dravidian  family.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  This  language  la  spoken 
in  a  very  limited  district  and  by  a  very  small  number  of  people.  The 
Chandragiri  and  Kaly&napuri  rivers,  in  the  district  of  Canara,  are 
regarded  as  its  ancient  boundaries,  and  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
extended  much  beyond  them.  The  number  of  the  Tu}u-speaking 
people  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  300,000,  and  their  country  is 
broken  in  upon  to  such  a  degree  by  other  languages  that  Tu]u  might 
be  expected  soon  to  disappear.  All  Tu}u  Christians  are  taught  Canar- 
ese aa  well  as  Tu}u.  Tu}u,  however,  shows,  it  is  said,  no  signs  of 
disappearing,  and  the  people  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
conservative  portion  of  the  Dravidian  race.  The  name  Tu]u  means, 
according  to  Mr  Brigel,  mild,  meek,  humble,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
therefore  as  properly  denoting  the  people,  not  their  language. 

Tulu  was  supposed  by  Mr  Ellis  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of  Malay&]am  ; 
bat  although  Malay&lam  characters  were  and  still  are,,  ordinarily 
employed  by  Tola  Brihmans  in  writing  Sanskrit,  in  consequence  of 
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the  prevalence  of  Malayiilam  in  the  vicinity,  the  supposition  that  Tu]c 
was  a  dialect  of  Malayt^lani  can  no  longer  be  entertained.  The  pubU- 
cation  of  Mr  Brigel's  **  Tul'i  Grammar  "  has  thrown  much  new  light 
on  this  peculiarly  interesting  language.  It  differs  far  more  widely  from 
Malayd,]am  than  Malayfilam  docs  from  Tamil.  It  differs  widely,  but  not 
80  widely,  from  Cannrcsc  ;  still  less  so  from  Coorg.  The  dialect  from 
which  it  differs  most  widely  is  Tamil.  There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by 
Mr  Ellis,  in  his  treatise  on  Mirasi  right,  to  the  effect  that  the  ancient 
Kurumbars  or  nomadic  shepherds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras, 
were  expelled  and  their  lands  given  to  VeDAIas  from  Tujuva ;  and  this 
tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  certain  Vel]&]a  families  in  that 
neighbourhood  Ccill  themselves,  and  are  called  by  others,  Tuluva 
VeU&las.  Probably,  however,  the  number  of  Tujuva  immigrants  was 
not  very  considerable,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  any  infusion  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Tulu  into  the  colloquial  Tamil  of  Madras,  which,  if  it  differs 
in  any  degree  from  the  Tamil  spoken  in  the  rest  of  the  Tamil  countiy, 
differs,  not  in  a  Tulu,  but  in  a  Telugu  direction. 

VI.  KuDAGU  or  CooRO. — Last  in  the  list  of  cultivated  Dravidian 
languages  is  the  language  of  Coorg ;  but  though  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  give  this  language  a  place  amongst  the  cultivated  members  of  the 
family,  the  propriety  of  doing  so  seems  to  me  still  more  doubtful 
than  that  of  placing  Tu|u  in  this  list.  Coorg  is  a  small  but  inter- 
esting district,  formerly  an  independent  principality,  beautifully 
situated  amongst  the  ridges  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  between  Mysore 
on  the  east  and  North  Malabar  and  South  Canara  on  the  west 
The  native  spelling  of  Coorg  is  usually  Kodagu^  properly  Ku4ogUj 
from  huda,  west,  a  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  usual  in  Ancient 
Tamil.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  this  language  had  not 
assigned  to  it  a  place  of  its  own,  but  was  included  under  the  head  of 
Canaresc.  It  had  been  generally  considered  rather  as  an  uncultivated 
dialect  of  Canarese,  modified  by  Tulu,  than  as  a  distinct  language.  I 
mentioned  then,  however,  that  Dr  Mogling,  a  German  missionary,  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  amongst  the  Coorgs,  was  of  opinion  that 
their  language  was  more  closely  allied  to  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  than 
to  Canarese.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  yet  to  which  of  the  Dravidian 
dialects  it  is  most  closely  allied.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems 
safest  to  regard  it  as  standing  about  midway  between  Old  Canarese  and 
Tiijn.  Like  Tulu  it  has  the  reputation  of  puzzling  strangers  by  the 
peculiarities  uf  its  pronunciation.  A  grammar  of  the  Coorg  language 
has  been  published  by  Major  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Coorg,  and  some 
specimens  of  Coorg  songs,  with  an  epitome  of  the  grammar  by  the 
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Rev.  B.  Grater  of  Mangalore.  '*  Like  the  similar  dialects  spoken  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Nilagiris,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  language  has 
preserved  its  form  comparatively  free  from  change  owing  to  the  retired 
position  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Coorg 
early  settled  on  the  Western  Ghauts  is  shown  by  the  primitive  Dravi- 
dian  custom  of  polyandria  which  they  still  follow.  They  are  as  yet  far 
from  being  Brahmanised,  and  they  have  no  literature  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word."  Bumell's  "  Specimens  of  South  Indian  Dialects/' 
No.  3. 

The  six  languages  which  follow  differ  from  those  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  that  they  are  entirely  uncultivated,  destitute  of  written 
characters,  and  comparatively  little  known. 

VIL  TuDA. — Toda,  properly  Tuda,  is  the  language  of  the  Tudas 
or  Tudavars,  a  primitive  and  peculiarly  interesting  tribe  inhabiting 
the  Neilgherry  (Ntlagiri)  hills.  It  is  now  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
Tadas  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  those  hills,  though  it  is 
still  far  from  certain  who  the  original  inhabitants  were.  Their 
numbers  could  not  at  any  time  have  exceeded  a  few  thousands,  and 
at  present,  probably  through  opium-eating  and  polyandria,  and  through 
the  prevalence  amongst  them  at  a  former  period  of  female  infanticide, 
they  do  not,  it  has  been  ascertained,  number  more  than  about  700 
souls.  I  have  to  thank  the  Be  v.  F.  Metz,  the  veteran  missionary 
among  the  Neilgherry  tribes,  for  much  information  respecting  the 
Todas  and  their  language;  and  an  interesting  book  has  lately  been 
written  by  Colonel  Marshall,  entitled  "A  Phrenologist  among  the 
Tildas,"  in  which  everything  that  is  known  of  this  people  is  fully 
described.  The  same  book  contains  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  gram- 
mar of  their  language  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Pope.  Dr  Pope  connects  the 
name  of  the  Todas  with  the  Tamil  word  toray  a  herd ;  but  the  d  of 
Toda  is  not  the  lingual  d,  but  the  dental,  which  has  no  relationship 
to  r  or  /.  The  derivation  of  the  name  may  be  regarded  as  at  present 
unknown.     See  Appendix. 

VIII.  KoTA. — The  language  of  the  Kotas,  a  small  tribe  of  helot 
craftsmen  inhabiting  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  numbering  about  eleven 
hundred  souls.  This  language  may  be  considered  as  a  very  old  and 
Tery  rude  dialect  of  the  Canarese,  which  was  earned  thither  by  a  per- 
secuted low-caste  tribe  at  some  very  remote  period.  Besides  the 
languages  of  the  Todas  and  Kdtas,  two  other  languages  are  vernacular 
on  the  Neilgherry  hills — viz.,  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Burghers  or 
Badagars  (the  northern  people),  an  ancient  but  organised  dialect  of 
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the  Canarese;  and  the  rude  Tamil  spoken  by  the  Irulars  ('people 
of  the  darkness')  and  Kuruburs  (Can.  Kurubaru,  Tarn.  Kurumbar^ 
shepherds),  who  are  occasionally  stumbled  upon  by  adventuro^ 
sportsmen  in  the  denser,  deeper  jungles,  and  the  smoke  of  whose 
fires  may  occasionally  be  seen  rising  from  the  lower  gorges  of  the  hiUs. 
See  Appendix. 

IX.  G6Np. — The  language  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
extensive  hilly  and  jungly  tracts  in  Central  India,  formerly  called 
G6ndwana.  *'  In  most  old  maps  of  India  the  territorial  name  Qdnd- 
wana  is  printed  across  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  Central  Provinces.  Qondwana  extended  from  the  Yindhya 
mountains  to  the  Goddvart,  and  embraced  the  S&tpur&  range.  Of 
the  districts  now  under  the  Lieutenant-Qoyemor  of  Bengal,  it  included 
Korea,  Sirgiija,  and  Udaipdr;  but  Gond  colonies  are  found  as  far 
east  as  the  Katak  Tributary  Mahlils,  where  they  blend  with  the  Kandhs 
and  the  Sauras,  or  Savaras,  and  they  extend  to  Khandesh  and  M&lw& 
in  the  west,  where  they  touch  the  Bhils.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population  of  this  tract  (the  core  of  India)  are  Gonds,  and  they 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  people  still  found 
there."— Colonel  Dalton's  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal" 

According  to  the  recent  census  the  various  tribes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Gdiids  number  1,634,578  souls.  The  M&rids  are 
regarded  as  the  purest,  and  are  certainly  the  wildest,  tribe  of  Gd^ds. 
They  sometimes  call  themselves  Kohitdr,  a  name  which  is  evidently 
identical  with  Kuitor,  the  name  by  which  four  out  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Gonds  call  themselves.  It  has  been  asserted  indeed  that  all  the 
Gonds,  when  speaking  of  themselves  in  their  own  language,  prefer  to 
call  themselves  Koitdrs.  Tliis  word  is  a  plural  appellative  regularly 
formed  from  Kol.  Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  Go^jids 
is  contained  in  Colonel  Dalton  s  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal;"  in  the  papers 
left  in  MS.  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Hislop,  edited  by  Sir  R.  Temple ;  and 
in  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces.  A  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Goiul  language  were  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Driberg, 
at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  in  1849.  A  translation  of  the  Gospels 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  into  G6iul  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dawson, 
published  at  Allahabad  in  1872 — 73,  funiishes  us  with  a  still  more 
valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language.  Mr  Dawson 
has  also  recently  published  a  brief  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
language  in  the  Jom^ial  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,     See  Appendix. 

X.  KiioND ;  more  properly  Ku.  This  is  the  language  of  the  people 
who  have  hitherto  been  commonly  called  Khonda     By  their  neigh- 
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boars  in  Orissa  their  name  is  said  to  be  pronounced  Kandhs; 
bat  by  themselves  they  are  called,  it  is  said,  Kus.  They  are  a 
primitiye  race  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Gorids,  and  inhabit  the 
eastern  parts  of  Qdndwana,  Gdmsur,  and  the  hilly  ranges  of  Orissa, 
which  constitute  the  Tributary  Mah&ls.  Colonel  Dalton  says  they  are 
not  found  further  north  than  the  22nd  degree  of  latitude,  and  that 
they  extend  south  as  far  as  Bastar,  whence  their  position  as  the 
aboriginal  people  is  taken  up  by  tlie  Savaras  or  Sauras.  They  acquired 
a  bad  notoriety  for  a  long  time,  through  their  horrid  practice  of  steal- 
ing the  children  of  their  neighbours  of  the  plains,  and  offering  them 
up  in  sacrifice — a  practice  now  entirely  suppressed.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  of  this  people  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Some  consider 
Kbond  a  kindred  word  with  GOnd,  and  derive  both  names  from  the 
Tamil  word  kundru,  a  hill,  literally  a  small  hill,  the  Telugu  form  of 
which  is  kofida.  This  would  be  a  very  natural  derivation  for  the  name 
of  a  hill  people;  but,  unfortunately,  their  nearest  neighbours,  the 
Telugus,  call  them,  not  Koi^ds  or  G6nds,  but  G6nds,  also  Kdds ;  and  as 
they  call  themselves  Kus,  according  to  Mr  Latchmaji,  the  author  of 
the  grammar  of  their  language,  the  existence  of  any  connection  between 
their  name  and  hundru  or  kojida,  a  hill,  seems  very  doubtful.  The 
term  Ea  is  evidently  allied  to  Koi,  the  name  by  which  the  Gdi^ds 
call  themselves,  and  which  they  are  fond  of  lengthening  into  Kdit6r. 
The  Elhonds,  according  to  the  late  census,  number  nearly  270,000 
souls.     See  Appendix. 

XL  The  Maler,  commonly  called  the  Rajmah^l,  the  language  of 
the  Pah&rias,  or  hill  people,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  lUjmah&l  hills  in  Bengal.  The  brief  vocabulary  of 
the  language  of  this  tribe  contained  in  the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  vol. 
v.,  and  the  somewhat  fuller  lists  of  words  belonging  to  the  same  lan- 
guage contained  in  Mr  Hodgson's  and  Sir  George  Campbell's  collections 
and  in  Colonel  Dalton's  "Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  RAjmah&l  idiom  is  in  its  basis  Dra vidian.  This  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  speech  of  the  SantMs,  a 
branch  of  the  extensive  Kdl  family  inhabiting  at  present  the  skirts  of 
the  R&jmah&l  hills  (but  said  to  be  mostly  emigrants  from  the  Haz&- 
ribAgh  district),  who  belong  to  a  stock  totally  dififerent  from  that  of 
the  M&lers.  Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  this  language.  The  numbers  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
spoken  have  been  ascertained  to  amount  to  41,000.     See  Appendix. 

XIL  O&iON. — The  Or&ons  of  Chiitid  Nilgpftr  and  the  neighbouring 
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districts  are  estimated  to  amount  to  2G3,000.  A  higher  estimate  has 
been  made  by  Colonel  Dalton,  who  has  given  a  very  full  and  interest- 
ing account  of  this  tribe  in  his  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal."  They  have 
preserved,  like  the  Mulcrs,  the  rudiments  of  a  language  substantially 
Dravidian,  as  appears  from  the  lists  of  words  collected  by  Mr  Hodgson 
and  Colonel  Dal  ton,  and  es{)ecially  from  an  epitome  of  the  grammar  uf 
their  languacre  prepared  by  the  llev.  F.  Batsch. 

Their  traditions  are  said  to  connect  them  with  the  Konkan,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  they  derive  the  name  Khuruk,  by  which  they 
invariably  call  themselves.  They  assert  that  for  many  generations 
they  were  settled  on  the  Kohtils  and  adjoining  hills  in  the  Patna 
district,  and  that  when  driven  out  from  thence,  one  party  emigrated 
to  the  ll&jmah&l  hills,  the  other  went  south-eastward  till  they  arrived 
in  the  highlands  of  Chdtia  N&gpdr.  This  tradition  of  the  original 
identity  of  the  M&lers  and  the  OrfU>ns  is  borne  out  by  the  evident 
afHuity  of  their  languages,  and,  as  Colonel  Dalton  mentions,  by  tho 
similarity  of  their  customs.  According  to  their  traditions,  the  Or&ons 
arrived  in  Chuti&  N&gpur  later  than  the  Mdndas  and  other  Kolariana. 

Tuda,  Kota,  Gond,  and  Ku,  though  rude  and  uncultivated,  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  Dravidian  dialects,  equally 
with  the  Tamil,  the  Cnnarese,  and  the  Telugu.  I  feel  some  hesitation 
in  placing  in  the  same  category  the  llajmahiil  and  the  Or^on,  seeing 
that  they  appear  to  contain  so  large  an  admixture  of  roots  and  forma 
belonging  to  some  other  family  of  tongues,  probably  the  K61ariaii. 
I  venture,  however,  to  classify  them  as  in  the  main  Dravidian,  because 
the  Dravidian  roots  they  contain  are  roots  of  primary  importance* 
including  the  |>ronouns  and  the  first  four  numerals,  from  which  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  these  dialects  belonged  originally  to  the  Dra- 
vidian family.  The  Orfvon  was  considered  by  Mr  Hodgson  as  a  con- 
nectuig  link  between  the  Kul  dialects  and  the  M&ler ;  the  M&ler  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  K61  and  the  distinctively  Tamilian 
families.  The  dialer  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  less  distinctively 
Dravidian  than  the  OraLon,  perhaps  because  the  Malers,  or  hill  men  of 
Riymahal,  are  locally  more  remote  than  the  Ordons  from  the  present 
scats  of  the  Dravidian  race.  Sir  George  Campbell's  lists  of  words 
belonging  to  the  Maler  and  Orilon  dialects  appear  to  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  words  that  can  be  recognised  as  distinctively  Dravidian 
than  any  previous  lists.     See  Appendix. 

The  existence  of  a  distinctively  Dravidian  element  in  two  at  least 
of  these  aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Bengal  being 
established,  the  Dravidian  race  can  now  be  traced  as  far  north  as  the 
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confines  of  Bengal,  if  not  also  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  the 
supposition  that  this  race  was  dififused  at  an  early  period  through 
the  greater  part  of  India  is  thereby  confirmed. 

Colonel  Dalton  carries  the  Dravidian  element  ^till  further  than  I 
have  ventured  to  do.  He  says  ("Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  p.  243), 
•*  The  Dravidian  element  enters  more  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  population  of  Bengal  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  believe  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  tribes  described  as  Hinduised  aborigines  might 
vith  propriety  have  been  included  in  this  group.  The  people  called 
BhAiyas,  diffused  through  most  of  the  Bengal  districts,  and  massed  in 
the  jungle  and  tributary' estates  of  Chilti&  Nftgp^r  and  Orissa,  certainly 
belong  to  it ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture  regarding  the  Kocch 
nation,  they  are  of  the  same  stock.  I  roughly  estimate  the  Bhiliyas 
at  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  Kocch  at  a  million  and  a  half,  so 
that  we  have  in  these  two  peoples  about  one-tenth  of  the  Bengal  popu- 
lation, who  in  all  probability  should  be  classed  as  Dravidian."  I  hesitate 
for  the  present  to  endorse  this  supposition,  in  the  absence  of  lingual 
affinities  of  any  kind  and  of  physical  characteristics — if  there  are  any 
such  even  amongst  the  Dravidians  themselves — that  can  be  regarded  as 
distinctively  Dravidian. 

Leaving  these  doubtful  races  out  of  account,  I  here  exhibit  the 
numbers,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1871,  of  the 
various  peoples  and  tribes  by  whom  distinctively  Dravidian  lan- 
guages are  spoken.  I  have  added  together  the  census  results  obtained 
in  each  of  the  Indian  Presidencies,  and  have  also  included  the  Dra- 
vidian inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Dravidian  immigrants  in  Burma, 
the  eastern  archipelago,  Mauritius,  Dcmerara,  &c.  The  only  serious 
doubt  I  have  is  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Telugu  people,  and 
this  doubt  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  I  have  met  with  in  endeavouring 
to  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  Telugu-speaking  people  inhabiting 
the  Nizam's  territory.  I  have  estimated  them  at  three  millions.  If 
the  number  should  turn  out  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  this,  a  corre- 
sponding change  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  accompanying  list. 

The  numbers  of  the  several  races  by  whom  the  languages  and^ dialects 
mentioned  above  are  six)ken,  appear  to  be  as  follows  — 


1.  Tamil, 

2.  Telugu, 

3.  Canarese,    . 

4.  Malay&}am, 

5.  Tu}u, 

C.  Kudagu  or  Coorg, 


14,500,000 

15,500,000 

9,250,000 

3,750,000 

300,000 

150,000 


Carryforward,     .  43,450,000 
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Brought  forward, 

43,450,000 

7.  Tuda, 

752 

8.  Kota, 

1,112 

9.  Goijd, 

1,634,578 

10.  KLondorKu, 

269,501 

11.  Rdjmah&l,  . 

41,089 

12.  Or&on, 

263,000 

45,660,032 

According  to  this  estimate  the  Dravidian-speaking  peoples  amount 
to  nearly  forty-six  millions  of  souls. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  Dravidian  languages  I  have  not  included 
the  idioms  of  the  Kamfisis,  the  Lamb&dis,  and  various  other  wander- 
ing, predatory,  or  forest  tribes.  The  Lambsidis,  the  gipsies  of  the 
Peninsula,  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindilst&nt;  the  Ramiisis  a  patois  uT 
Telugu ;  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  and  forests,  corrupted  dialects 
of  the  languages  of  the  contiguous  plains.  None  of  these  dialects  is 
found  to  differ  essentially  from  the  speech  of  the  more  cultivated 
classes  residing  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  Male-ara^aa,  '  hill- 
kiugs'  (in  Malay&lam,  Mala-arayas),  the  hill  tribe  inhabiting  the 
Southern  Ghauts,  speak  corrupt  Malay&|am  in  the  northern  i)art  of  the 
range,  where  Malayfl}am  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  corrupt  Tamil, 
with  a  tinge  of  Malayll]ani,  in  the  southern,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamil- 
speaking  districts. 

In  the  above  list  of  the  Dravidian  languages  I  have  not  included  the 
Hd,  the  Munda,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  languages  of  the  Kdk,  the 
Savaras,  and  other  rude  tribes  of  Central  India  and  of  Bengal,  called 
*K61arian'  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  and  included  by  Mr  Hodgson 
under  the  general  term  Tamulian.  These  languages  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Gond  or  Ku,  to  Or&on  or  Bl^mahil,  and 
consequently  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin  ;  but  though  a  few  Dravidian 
words  may  perhaps  be  detected  in  some  of  them,  their  gramma- 
tical structure  shows  that  they  belong  to  a  totally  different  family 
of  languages.  Without  the  evidence  of  similarity  in  grammatical  struc- 
ture, the  discovery  of  a  small  number  of  similar  words  seems  to 
j)rove  only  local  proximity,  or  the  existence  of  mutual  intercourse  at 
an  earlier  or  later  period,  nut  the  original  relationship  either  of  races 
or  of  languages. 

I  leave  also  out  of  account  the  languages  of  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  India,  which  are  spoken  by  the  Bodos,  Dhimftls,  and  other  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountains  and  forests  between  Eumaon  and  Assam. 
These  were  styled  Tamulian  by  Mr  Hodgson,  ou  the  supposition  that 
all  the  aborigines  of  India,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  or  San- 
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skrit-speaking  race  and  its  offshoots,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
stock ;  and  that  of  this  aboriginal  race,  the  Tamilians  of  Southern 
India  were  to  be  considered  the  best  representatives.  But  as  the 
relationship  of  those  north-eastern  idioms  to  the  languages  of  the 
Dravidian  family,  is  unsupported  by  the  evidence  either  of  similarity  in 
grammaticsil  structure  or  of  a  similar  vocabulary,  and  is  founded  only 
on  such  general  grammatical  analogies  as  are  common  to  the  whole 
range  of  the  Scythian  group  of  languages,  it  seems  to  me  almost  as 
improper  to  designate  those  dialects  Tamilian  or  Dravidian,  as  it  would 
be  to  designate  them  Turkish  or  Tungusian.  Possibly  they  may  form 
a  link  of  connection  between  the  Indo-Chinese  or  Tibetan  family  of 
tongues,  and  the  Kdlarian  j  but  even  this  is  at  present  little  better 
than  an  assumption.  Professor  Max  MUller  proposed  to  call  all  the  non- 
Aryan  languages  of  India,  including  the  Sub-Him&layan,  the  K61,  and 
the  Tamilian  families,  NishUda-languages,  the  ancient  aborigines  being 
often  termed  Nishddas  in  the  Purftnas.  Philologically,  I  think,  the  use 
of  this  common  term  is  to  be  deprecated,  inasmuch  as  the  Dravidian 
languages  differ  so  widely  from  the  others,  that  they  possess  very  few 
features  in  common.  For  the  present,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  safesty 
common  appellation  is  the  negative  one,  non-Aryan,  or  non-Sanskritic. 

brahut,  the  language  of  the  mountaineers  in  the  khanship  of  Kelat 
in  Beluchistan,  contains  not  only  some  Dravidian  words,  but  a  consi- 
derable infusion  of  distinctively  Dravidian  forms  and  idioms ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  this  language  has  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
Dravidian  or  Tamilian  than  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Nep&l  and 
Bhutan  frontier,  which  had  been  styled  *  Tamulian '  by  Mr  Hodgson. 
I  have  not  included,  however,  the  Brahul  in  the  list  of  Dravidian 
languages  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  systematic  comparison  (though  I 
shall  give  some  account  of  it  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  refer  to  it  occa- 
sionally for  illustration),  because  the  Dravidian  element  contained  in  it 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its  component  elements. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  words  in  the  Brahui  language 
seem  altogether  unconnected  with  Dravidian  roots;  but  it  will  bo 
evident  from  the  analogies  in  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  vocabulary, 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Appendix,  that  this  language  contains 
many  grammatical  forms  essentially  and  distinctly  Dravidian,  together 
with  a  small  proportion  of  important  Dravidian  words.  The  Brahuis 
state  that  their  forefathers  came  from  Haleb  (Aleppo) ;  but  even  if  this 
tradition  could  be  regarded  as  a  credible  one,  it  would  apply  to  the 
secondary  or  conquering  race,  apparently  of  Indo-European  origin,  not 
to  their  Dravidian  predecessors.  The  previous  existence  of  the  latter 
race  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  only  evidence  that  they  ever 
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existed  is  that  wliicli  is  furnished  by  the  Dravidian  element  which  has 
been  discovered  in  the  language  of  their  conquerors. 

The  Brahui  enables  us  to  trace  the  Dravidian  race  beyond  the  Indus 
to  the  southern  confines  of  Central  Asia.  The  Brahu!  language,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Panj&bi  and  Sindhi,  but  it  evidently  contains  a  Dravidian  element ;  and 
the  discovery  of  this  Dravidian  element  in  a  language  spoken  beyond 
the  Indus  tends  to  show  that  the  Dravidians,  like  the  Aryans,  the 
Grseco-Scythians,  and  the  Turco-Mongolians,  must  have  entered  India 
by  the  north-western  route..     See  Appendix. 

The  Dravidian  Idioms  not  mkrely  Provincial  Dialects  of  thb 

SAME  LaNGDAGR. 

Though  I  have  described  the  twelve  vernacular  idioms  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  list  as  dialects  or  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  original 
Dravidian  language,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  consider  them  as  dialects 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term — viz.,  as  provincial  peculiarities  or 
varieties  of  speech.  Of  all  those  idioms  no  two  are  so  nearly  related 
to  each  other  that  persons  who  speak  them  can  be  mutually  understood. 
The  most  nearly  related  are  Tamil  and  Malay&lam ;  and  yet  it  is  oflly 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  sentences  in  the  one  language  that  are 
intelligible  to  those  who  speak  only  the  other.  Involved  sentences  in 
either  language,  abounding  in  verbal  and  nominal  inflexions,  or  con- 
taining conditions  and  reasons,  Avill  be  found  by  those  who  speak  only 
the  other  language,  to  be  unintelligible.  Tamil,  Malay4]am,  Telnga, 
and  Canarcse,  have  each  a  distinct  and  independent  literary  culture ; 
and  each  of  the  three  former — Tamil,  Malay&lam,  and  Telugu — ^has  a 
system  of  written  characters  ])eculiar  to  itself.  The  modem  Cauareee 
character  has  been  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Telugu,  and  differs  but 
slightly  from  it ;  but  the  Canareee  language  differs  even  more  widely 
from  Telugu  than  it  does  from  Tamil ;  and  the  Ancient  Canarese  char- 
acter is  exceedingly  unlike  the  character  of  the  Telugu. 

Of  the  six  cultivated  Dravidian  dialects  mentioned  above — ^Tamil, 
Telugu,  Canarese,  Malayc^jam,  Tuhi,  Kuduga — the  farthest  removed 
from  each  other  are  Tamil  and  Telugu.  The  great  majority  of  the  roots 
in  both  languages  are,  it  is  true,  identical ;  but  they  are  often  so  dis- 
guised in  composition  by  peculiarities  of  inflexion  and  dialectic  changes, 
that  not  one  entire  sentence  in  the  one  language  is  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  other.  The  various  Dravidian 
idioms,  though  sprung  from  a  common  origin,  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  mere  provincial  dialects  of  the  same  speech,  but  as  dia- 
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tinct  though  affiliated  languages.  They  are  as  distinct  one  from  the 
other  as  Spanish  from  Italian,  Hebrew  from  Aramaic,  Sindhi  from  Ben- 
gali If  the  cnltiTated  Dravidkn  idioms  differ  so  materially  from  each 
other,  it  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  uncultivated  idioms — 
Tnda,  Kdta,  Gond,  Khond,  and  the  OrS,on — must  differ  still  more 
widely  both  from  one  another  and  from  the  cultivated  languages.  This 
supposition  is  in  accordance  with  facts.  So  many  and  great  are  the 
differences  and  peculiarities  observable  amongst  these  rude  dialects, 
that  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  prove,  not  that  they  differ, 
bat  that  they  belong,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  to  the  same 
stock  as  the  more  cultivated  tongues,  and  thcit  they  have  an  equal  right 
to  be  termed  Dravidian. 

Evidence  that  Tuda,  Kota,  G6nd,  Khond,  and  Or^n,  are  Dravidian 
tongues,  and  also  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Dravidian  element  in 
Biahui,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Introduction,  in  which  it  was 
included  in  the  first  edition,  to  the  Appendix. 

The  Dravidian  Languages  independent  of  Sanskrit. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  Sanskrit  Pandits  (by  whom  everything  with 
which  they  were  acquainted  was  referred  to  a  Br&hmanical  origin),  and 
too  hastily  taken  for  granted  by  the  earlier  European  scholars,  that 
the  Dravidian  languages,  though  differing  in  many  particulars  from 
the  North  Indian  idioms,  were  equally  with  them  derived  -from  the 
Sanskrit.  They  could  not  but  see  that  each  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
gnages  to  which  their  attention  had  been  drawn  contained  a  certain 
proportion  of  Sanskrit  words,  some  of  which  were  quite  unchanged, 
though  some  were  so  much  altered  as  to  be  recognised  with  diffi- 
culty; and  though  they  observed  clearly  enough  that  each  language 
contained  also  many  non-Sanskrit  words  and  forms,  they  did  not 
observe  that  those  words  and  forms  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
language,  or  that  it  was  in  them  that  the  living  spirit  of  the  language 
resided.  Consequently  they  contented  themselves  with  ascribing  the 
non-Sanskrit  portion  of  these  languages  to  an  admixture  of  a  foreign 
element  of  unknown  origin.  According  to  this  view  there  was  no 
essential  difference  between  the  'Dr^viras'  and  the  'Gauras;'  for 
the  Beng&li  and  other  languages  of  the  Gaurian  group  appear  to  con- 
tain also  a  small  proportion  of  non-Sanskritic  words  and  forms,  whilst 
in  the  main  they  are  corruptions  of  Sanskrit.  This  representation  fell 
far  short  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  supposition  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Dravidian  languages  from  Sanskrit,  though  entertained  in 
the  past  generation  by  a  Colebrooke,  a  Carey,  and  a  Wilkins,  is  now 
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known  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  The  orientalists  referred 
to,  though  deeply  learned  in  Sanskrit,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
idioms  of  Northern  India,  were  unacqucointed,  or  but  very  slightly 
acquainted,  witli  the  Dravidian  languages.  No  person  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  comparative  philology,  and  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  Sanskrit,  can  suppose  the 
grammatical  structure  and  inflexional  forms  of  those  languages  and 
the  greater  number  of  their  more  important  roots  capable  of  being 
derived  from  Sanskrit  by  any  process  of  development  or  cormption 
whatsoever. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  remote  original  affinity  between 
the  Dravidian  languages  and  Sanskrit,  or  rather  between  those  lan- 
guages and  the  Indo-European  family  of  tongues,  inclusive  of  Sanskrit, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  us  to  give  the  Dravidian  languages  a  place 
in  the  Indo-European  group,  is  altogether  different  from  the  notion  of 
the  direct  derivation  of  those  languages  from  Sanskrit     The  hypo- 
thesis of  a  remote  original  affinity  is  favoured  by  some  interesting 
analogies  both  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  vocabulary,  which  will  be 
-noticed  in  their  place.     Some  of  those  analogies  are  best  accoanted 
for  by  the  supposition  of  the  retention  by  the  Dravidian  family,  as  by 
Finnish  and  Turkish,  of  a  certain  number  of  roots  and  forms  belonging 
to  the  prse- Aryan  period,  the  period  which  preceded  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  Indo-Euroi>ean  group  of  tongues  from  the  Scjrthian.     I 
think  I  shall  also  be  able  to  prove,  with  respect  to  one  portion  at  least 
of  the  analogies  referred  to,  that  instead  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
having  borrowed  them  from  Sanskrit,  or  both  having  derived  them 
from  a  common  source,  Sanskrit  has  nc»t  disdained  to  borrow  them 
from  its  Dravidian  neighbours.     Whatever  probabilities  may  be  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  now  mentioned,  the  older  su])position  of  the 
direct  derivation  of  the  Dravidian  languages  from  Sanskrit,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Hindi,  Bengali,  and  the  other  Gaurian  dialects  are 
directly  derived  from  it,  was  certainly  erroneous.     (1.)  It  overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  the  non-Sanskritic  portion  of  the  Dravidian  Ian* 
guages  was  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Sanskrit.     (2.)  It  overlooked 
the  still  more  material  circumstance  that  the  pronouns  and  numerals 
of  the  Dravidian  languages,  their  verbal  and  nominal  inflexions,  and 
the  syntactic  arrangement  of  their  words — everjrthing,  in  short,  which 
constitutes  the  living  spirit  of  a  language — were  originally  and  radi- 
cally different   from  Sanskrit.      (3.)  The  orientalists  who   held  the 
opinion  of  the  derivation  of  the  Dravidian  languages  from  Sanskrit, 
relied  mainly  on  the  circumstance  that  all  dictionaries  of  Dravidian 
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languages  contained  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  words  scarcely  at  all 
altered,  and  a  still  larger  number  which,  though  much  altered,  were 
evidently  Sanskrit  derivatives.  They  were  not,  however,  aware  that 
such  words  are  never  regarded  by  native  scholars  as  of  Dravidian 
origin,  but  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Sanskrit, 
and  that  they  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  have  been  corrupted,  or  with  reference  to  the  medium  through 
which  they  have  been  derived.  They  were  also  unaware  that  true 
Dravidian  words,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  the  words  in  the 
southern  vocabularies,  are  placed  by  native  grammarians  in  a  different 
class  from  the  above-mentioned  derivatives  from  Sanskrit,  and  honoured 
with  the  epithets  *  national  words '  and  *  pure  words.'  The  Telugu 
grammarians,  according  to  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  specify  even  the  time 
when  Sanskrit  derivatives  were  first  introduced  into  Telugu ;  by  which 
we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  time  when  the  BrhS,mans  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Telugu  country.     They  say,  **  The  adherents 

A 

of  king  Andhra-rftya,  who  then  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Godftvart, 
spoke  Sanskrit  derivatives,  many  of  which  words  in  course  of  time 
became  corrupted.  The  other  class  of  words  consisting  of  nouns, 
verbals,  and  verbs,  which  were  created  by  the  god  Brahm&  before  the 
time  of  this  king,  are  called  *  pure  (Telugu)  words.'  The  date  of  the 
reign  of  this  Andhra-r&ya,  or  king  of  the  Andhras  or  Andhras,  who  is 
now  worshipped  at  Chicacole  as  a  deity,  is  unknown.  Mr  C.  P.  Brown 
says,  **  The  name  Andhra  R&ya  occurs  in  none  of  the  inscriptions 
recorded  in  my  *  Cyclic  Tables.'  Nor  have  I  found  it  in  any  poem. 
It  was  perhaps  a  title  assumed  by  some  rSja  of  whom  nothing  is 
recorded."  An  Andha-bhritya  dynasty  of  kings  commenced  to  reign 
in  Magadha,  according  to  Wilson  (Vishnu  PurAna)  in  18  B.c.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  Telugu  king  Andhra-rdya  was  merely  a  creation  of 
the  poets. 

In  general  no  difficulty  is  felt  in  distinguishing  Sanskrit  derivatives 
from  the  ancient  Dravidian  roots.  There  are  a  few  cases  only  in  which 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  particular  words  are  Sanskrit  or  Dravidian 
— «.^.,  nir,  water,  and  min,  fish,  are  claimed  as  component  parts  of 
both  languages,  though  I  believe  that  both  are  of  Dravidian  origin. 
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COMPARATIVE  LIST  of  Sixty  Words  of  Primary  Importance 
(not  including  Pronouns  and  Numerals)  in  Sanskrit 
AND  Tamil. 


I 


I 


Sanskrit.         T.\mil. 


I 


father, 

mother, 

son, 

daughter, 

head, 

eye, 

ear, 

mouth, 

tooth, 

hair, 

hand, 

foot, 

fiun, 

moon, 

sky, 

day, 

niglit, 

fire, 

water, 


I 


fish, 

hill, 

tree, 

stone, 

hcmsc, 

village, 

elephant, 

horse, 

cow. 

VmflTalo, 


p{frf\ 
md(rt\ 

duhitn\ 

m 

siras, 

al'shi, 

kama. 

mukhaj 

dantUy 

kHa, 

karay\  ( 
pad, 
siArya, 
cluindra, 
div, 
divasay 
iiak, 
agui, 

ap,  vtra* 
mafAt/a,   ) 

mtna*  j 
parvatay 
drxtni'ty 
asmatiy 

gt^ma, 
hast  in. 


asva^ 
9^\ 


7n'thl:</nt, 


ajtpa(n), 

df/i. 

maga(Ti). 

maf/aij). 
I  talei. 

kau, 
!  ifi'i. 

\  pal, 
;  maylt\ 

kei, 

,  kdl. 
ndt/ir-u. 
tingal. 
vdn, 
ndj. 
h'avu, 
tt, 
ntr. 


'  mhi. 


I  rnaUi, 

ma  mm. 
I  kaL 

il. 

dr, 

duet. 

kudirt  i. 
'  d. 

rnimfi. 


cat, 

tiger, 

deer, 

monkey, 

bear, 

snake, 

bird, 

black, 

white, 

red, 

great, 

small, 

sweet, 

sour, 

salt, 

eat, 

drink, 

come, 

stand, 

sit, 

walk, 

run, 

sleep, 

hear, 

tell, 

laugh, 

weep, 

kill, 


i 

Sanskrit. 

1 

Tamiz. 

1 

ivan^ 

ndy. 

viddla. 

puneu 

vydghra. 

kadu-rdy. 

mriga, 

mdn,          ' 

kapi. 

kurang^. 

SriksIiOy 

karadi      \ 

idkara. 

jHiHdrL 

sarpa. 

pdmbu. 

vayaSy 

jyaraveL 

kdla. 

kar-u. 

•  sukla, 

Vfl. 

j  rakla. 

ie. 

I  mahat, 

j>€r-u. 

alpa. 

sir-u. 

madhura. 

in. 

1  am/a, 

pulu 

laiHtnay 

uppu. 

■  bhaksh, 

tin. 

M 

ku<fi. 

^, 

vd.             I 

■  gam, 

pd.             i 

itJid, 

iti7. 

ds. 

iV-M. 

■  r/tar, 

eg-u. 

;  <'^w> 

6d-u.          i 

«vj;), 

urang-u.    ■ 

int. 

kel.            \ 

vad, 

sol.             1 

1  has^ 

nagti. 

nidy 

ar-u. 

han,            ' 

koL 

(4.)  The  Orientalists  who  supposed  the  Dravidian  languages  to  be 
derived  from  Sanskrit  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  uncultivated 
languages  of  the  Dravidian  family,  in  which  Sanskrit  words  are  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  rarely,  employed ;  and  they  were  also  not  aware  that 
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some  of  the  Dravidian  languages  which  make  use  of  Sanskrit  deri- 
▼atires,  are  able  to  dispense  with  those  derivatives  altogether,  such 
deiivatlTes  being  considered  rather  as  luxuries  or  articles  of  finery  than 
as  necessaries.  It  is  true  it  would  now  be  difficult  for  Telugu  to  dis- 
pense with  its  Sanskrit :  more  so  for  Canarese ;  and  most  of  all  for 
Malay&{am  : — those  languages  having  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  so 
largely,  and  being  so  habituated  to  look  up  to  it  for  helpf  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  them  now  to  assert  their  independence. 
Tamil,  however,  the  most  highly  cultivated  ab  intra  of  all  Dravidian 
idioms,  can  dispense  with  its  Sanskrit  altogether,  if  need  be,  and  not 
only  stand  alone  but  flourish  without  its  aid. 

The  ancient  or  classical  dialect  of  the  Tamil  languages,  called  Shen- 
Tamil  (gen-Damir)  or  correct  Tamil,  in  which  nearly  all  the  literature 
has  been  written,  contains  exceedingly  little  Sanskrit ;  and  differs  from 
the  colloquial  dialect,  or  the  language  of  prose,  chiefly  in  the  sedulous 
and  jealous  care  with  which  it  has  rejected  the  use  of  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tives and  characters,  and  restricted  itself  to  pure  Ancient  Dravidian 
sounds,  forms,  and  roots.  So  completely  has  this  jealousy  of  Sanskrit 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  amongst  the  Tamilians,  that 
a  Tamil  poetical  composition  is  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  good 
taste  and  worthy  of  being  called  classical,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Sanskrit  it  contains,  as  would  be  the  case  in  some  other 
dialects,  but  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from  Sanskrit !  The  speech 
of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  people  in  the  retired  country  districts 
accords  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  classical  dialect  in  dispensing 
vith  Sanskrit  derivatives.  In  every  country  it  is  in  the  poetry  and  in 
the  speech  of  the  peasantry  that  the  ancient  condition  of  the  language  is 
best  studied.  It  is  in  studied  Tamil  prose  compositions,  and  in  the  or- 
dinary speech  of  the  Br&hmans  and  the  more  learned  Tamilians,  that  the 
largest  infusion  of  Sanskrit  is  contained ;  and  the  words  that  have  been 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  are  chiefly  those  which  express  abstract  ideas 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  religion,  together  with  the  technical  terras  of 
the  more  elegant  arts.  Even  in  prose  compositions  on  religious  sub- 
jects, in  which  a  larger  amount  of  Sanskrit  is  employed  than  in  any 
other  department  of  literature,  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  which  has 
found  its  way  into  Tamil  is  not  greater  than  the  amoimt  of  Latin  con- 
tained in  corresponding  compositions  in  English.  Let  us,  for  example, 
compare  the  amount  of  Sanskrit  contained  in  the  Tamil  translation 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  with  the  amount  of  Latin  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  English  version  of  the  same  formula,  and  which  has 
found  its  way  into  it,  either  directly  from  ecclesiastical  Latin,  or 

indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  Norman-French.     Of  forty-three 
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nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  English  version  twenty-nine  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  fourteen  Latin  :  of  fifty-three  nouns  and  adjectives  in  Tamil  (the 
difference  in  idiom  causes  this  difference  in  the  number)  thirty-two  are 
Dravidian,  twenty-one  Sanskrit.  Of  twenty  verbs  in  English,  thirteen 
are  Anglo-Saxon,  seven  Latin  :  of  thirty-four  verbs  in  Tamil,  twenty- 
seven  are  Dravidian,  and  only  seven  Sanskrit.  Of  the  five  numerals 
which  are  found  in  English,  either  in  their  cardinal  or  their  ordinal 
shape,  all  are  Anglo-Saxon  :  of  the  six  numerals  found  in  Tamil,  five 
are  Dravidian,  one  (^  thousand  ')  is  Sanskrit  Putting  all  these  num- 
bers together  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  percentage,  I  find  that 
in  the  department  of  nouns,  numerals,  and  verbs,  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  element  is  in  both  instances  the  same — viz.,  as  nearly  as 
possible  forty-five  per  cent.  In  both  instances,  also,  all  the  pronouns, 
prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  and  all  the  inflexional  forms 
and  connecting  particles,  are  the  property  of  the  native  tongue 

Archbishop  Trench's  expressions  respecting  the  character  of  the  con- 
tributions which  our  mother-English  has  received  from  Anglo-Saxon 
and  from  Latin  respectively,  are  exactly  applicable  to  the  relation  and 
proportion  which  the  native  Dravidian  element  bears  to  the  Sanskrit 
contained  in  Tamil  "  All  its  joints,  its  whole  articulation,  its  sinews 
and  its  ligaments,  the  great  body  of  articles,  pronouns,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  all  smaller  words  which  serve 
to  knit  together,  and  bind  the  larger  into  sentences,  these,  not  to  speak 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  are  exclusively  Anglo- 
Saxon  (Dravidian).  The  Latin  (Sanskrit)  may  contribute  its  tale  of 
bricks,  yea,  of  goodly  and  polished  hewn  stones,  to  the  spiritual  build- 
ing, but  the  mortar,  with  all  that  holds  and  binds  these  together,  and 
constitutes  them  into  a  house,  is  Anglo-Saxon  (Dravidian)  throughout" 

Though  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  which  we  find  to  be  contained  in 
the  Tamil  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments  happens  to  correspond 
so  exactly  to  the  proportion  of  Latin  contained  in  the  English  version, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  that  the  Tamil  language  is  as  deeply 
indebted  to  Sanskrit  as  English  is  to  Latin.  Tamil  can  readily  dis- 
pense with  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  its  Sanskrit,  and  by  dis- 
pensing with  it  rises  to  a  purer  and  more  refined  style ;  whereas  English 
cannot  abandon  its  Latin  without  abandoning  perspicuity.  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  no  synonyms  of  its  own  for  many  of  the  words  it  has 
borrowed  from  Latin ;  so  that  if  it  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  them, 
it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  a  very  awkward 
periphrasis  instead  of  a  single  word.  Tamil,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  synonyms  ;  and  generally  it  is  not  through  any  real 
necessity,  but  from  choice  and  the  fashion  of  the  age,  that  it  makes 
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use  of  Sanskrit  If  the  Ten  Commandments  were  expressed  in  the 
speech  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Tamil  people,  the  proportion  of 
Sanskrit  would  be  very  greatly  diminished ;  and  if  we  wished  to  raise 
the  style  of  the  translation  to  a  refined  and  classical  pitch,  Sanskrit 
would  almost  entirely  disappear.  Of  the  entire  number  of  words  con- 
tained in  this  formula  there  is  only  one  which  could  not  be  expressed 
with  faultless  propriety  and  poetic  elegance  in  equivalents  of  pure 
Drayidian  origin.  That  word  is*  *  image  ! '  Both  word  and  thing  are 
foreign  to  primitive  Tamil  usages  and  habits  of  thought,  and  were 
introduced  into  the  Tamil  country  by  the  Br&hmans,  with  the  PurSinic 
system  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  idols.  Through  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  religion  of  the  Br&hmans,  the  majority  of  the  words 
expressive  of  religious  ideas  in  actual  use  in  modern  Tamil  are  of  San- 
skrit origin,  and  though  there  are  equivalent  Dravidian  words  which 
are  equally  appropriate,  and  in  some  instances  more  so,  such  words 
have  gradually  become  obsolete,  and  are  now  confined  to  the  poetical 
dialect ;  so  that  the  use  of  them  in  prose  compositions  would  sound 
affected  and  pedantic.  This  is  the  real  and  only  reason  why  Sanskrit 
derivatives  are  so  generally  used  in  Tamil  religious  compositions. 

In  the  other  Dravidian  languages,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
composition  or  subject-matter  treated  of,  the  amount  of  Sanskrit 
employed  is  considerably  larger  than  in  Tamil ;  and  the  use  of  it  has 
acquired  more  of  the  character  of  a  necessity.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  literature  of  those  languages  having  chiefly  been  cultivated  by 
Brihmans.  Even  in  Telugu  the  principal  grammatical  writers  and  the 
most  celebrated  poets  have  been  Br&hmans.  There  is  only  one  work 
of  note  in  that  language  which  was  not  composed  by  a  member  of  the 
ttcred  caste ;  and  indeed  the  Telugu  S^ddras,  who  constitute  par  excel- 
lence the  Telugu  people,  seem  almost  entirely  to  have  abandoned  to 
the  BriLhmans  the  culture  of  their  own  language,  with  every  other 
branch  of  literature  and  science.  In  Tamil,  on  the  contrary,  few 
Brthmans  have  written  anything  worthy  of  preservation.  The  lan- 
guage has  been  cultivated  and  developed  with  immense  zeal  and 
iocceas  by  native  Tamilians ;  and  the  highest  rank  in  Tamil  literature 
which  has  been  reached  by  a  Br&hman  is  that  of  a  commentator.  The 
eommentary  of  Parim^layagar  on  the  KupaJ  of  Tiruva}luvar  (supposed 
to  have  been  a  Pariar  (Pareiya,  see  Appendix),  yet  the  acknowledged 
and  deified  prince  of  Tamil  authors)  is  the  most  classical  production 
written  in  Tamil  by  a  Br^man. 

Professor  Wilson  observes  that  the  spoken  languages  of  the  South 
were  cultivated  in  imitation  of  Sanskrit,  and  but  partially  aspired  to 
an  independent  literature;  that  the  principal  compositions  in  Tamil, 
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Telugn,  Canarese,  and  ]MaIayft}am,  are  translations  or  paraphrases  from 
Sanskrit  works,  and  that  they  largely  borrow  the  phraseology  of  their 
originals.  This  representation  is  not  perfectly  correct,  in  so  far  as 
Tamil  is  concerned  ;  for  the  compositions  that  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  language,  viz.,  the  Kural  and  the  Chint&maQi, 
are  perfectly  independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  original  in  design  as  well  as 
in  execution  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  Tamil  writers  have  imitated — 
I  cannot  say  translated — the  K^mftyanh,  the  Mahft-bhftrata,  and  similar 
works,  they  boast  that  the  Tamil  Rftmftyana  of  their  own  Kambar  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  Sanskrit  original  of  VAlmikL 

(5.)  Of  all  evidences  of  identity  or  diversity  of  languages  the  most 
conclusive  are  those  which  are  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  .their 
granmiatical  structure ;  and  by  such  a  comparison  the  independence  of 
the  Dra vidian  languages  of  Sanskrit  will  satisfactorily  and  conclu- 
sively be  established.  By  the  same  comparison  (at  the  risk  of  antici- 
pating a  question  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  body  of 
the  work),  the  propriety  of  placing  these  languages,  if  not  in  the 
Scythian  group,  yet  in  a  position  nearer  that  group  than  the  Indo- 
European,  will  be  indicated. 

The  most  prominent  and  essential  differences  in  point  of  grammati- 
cal structure  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  Sanskrit,  are  as 
follows : — 

(i.)  In  the  Dravidian  languages  all  nouns  denoting  inanimate  sub- 
stances and  irrational  beings  are  of  the  neuter  gender.  The  dis- 
tinction of  male  and  female  appears  only  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
person ;  in  the  adjectives  (properly  appellative  nouns)  which  denote 
rational  beings,  and  are  formed  by  suffixing  the  pronominal  termina- 
tions; and  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb,  which,  being  formed  by 
suffixing  the  same  pronominal  terminations,  has  three  forms  in  the 
singular  and  two  in  the  plural,  to  distinguish  the  several  genders,  in 
accordance  with  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person.  In  all  other  cases 
where  it  is  required  to  mark  the  distinction  of  gender,  separate  words 
signifying  '  male  *  and  '  female '  are  prefixed ;  but,  even  in  such  cases, 
though  the  object  denoted  be  the  male  or  female  of  an  animal,  the 
noun  which  denotes  it  docs  not  cease  to  be  considered  neuter^  and 
neuter  forms  of  the  pronoun  «and  verb  are  required  to  be  conjoined  with 
it.  This  rule  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rules  respecting  gender 
which  we  find  in  the  vivid  and  highly  imaginative  Sanskrit,  and  in 
the  other  Indo-European  languages,  but  it  accords  with  the  usage  of 
the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group. 

(ii.)  Dravidian  nouns  are  inflected,  not  by  means  of  case-termina- 
tions, but  by  means  of  suffixed  post-positions  and  separable  partidlBi. 
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The  only  difiference  between  the  declension  of  the  plural  and  that  of 
the  singular,  is  that  the  inflexional  signs  are  annexed  in  the  singular 
to  the  base,  in  the  plural  to  the  sign  of  plurality,  exactly  as  in  the 
Scythian  languages.  After  the  pluralising  particle  has  been  added  to 
the  base,  all  nouns,  irrespective  of  number  and  gender,  are  declined 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  singular. 

(iii).  Dravidian  neuter  nouns  are  rarely  pluralised;  neuter  plurals 
are  still  more  rare  in  the  inflexions  of  the  verb. 

(iv.)  The  Dravidian  dative  hiy  ki,  or  ge,  bears  no  analogy  to  -any 
dative  case-termination  which  is  found  in  Sanskrit  or  in  any  of  the 
Indo-European  languages;  but  it  corresponds  to  the  dative  of  the 
Oriental  Turkish,  to  that  of  the  language  of  the  Scythian  tablets  of 
Behistun,  and  to  that  of  several  of  the  languages  of  the  Finnish  family. 

(v.)  In  those  connections  in  which  prepositions  are  used  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  the  Dravidian  languages,  with  those  of  the 
Scythian  group,  use  post-positions  instead^ — which  post-positions  do 
not  constitute  a  separate  part  of  speech,  but  are  simply  nouns  of 
relation  or  quality,  adopted  as  auxiliaries.  All  adverbs  are  either 
nouns  or  the  gerunds  or  infinitives  of  verbs,  and  invariably  precede 
the  verbs  they  qualify. 

(vL)  In  Sanskrit  and  the  Indo-European  tongues,  adjectives  are 
declined  like  substantives,  and  agree  with  the  substantives  to  which 
they  are  conjoined  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  In  the  Dravidian 
languages,  as  in  the  Scythian,  adjectives  are  incapable  of  declension. 
When  used  separately  as  abstract  nouns  of  quality,  which  is  the 
original  and  natural  character  of  Dravidian  adjectives,  they  are  subject 
to  all  the  affections  of  substantives;  but  when  they  are  used  adjec- 
tivally— t.e.,  to  qualify  other  substantives — they  do  not  admit  any 
inflexional  change,  but  are  simply  prefixed  to  the  nouns  which  they 
qualify. 

(viL)  It  is  also  a  characteristic  of  these  languages,  as  of  the  Mon- 
golian, the  Manchu,  and  several  other  Scythian  languages,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  that,  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable,  they  use  as  adjectives  the  relative  participles 
of  verbs,  in  preference  to  nouns  of  quality,  or  adjectives  properly  so 
called;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  tendency,  when  nouns  of 
quality  are  used,  the  formative  termination  of  the  relative  participle 
is  generally  suffixed  to  them,  through  which  suffix  they  partake  of  the 
character  both  of  nouns  and  of  verbs. 

(viii)  The  existence  of  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  plural,  one 
of  which  includes,  the  other  excludes,  the  party  addressed,  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  as  of  many  of  the  Scythian  languages ; 
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but  is  unknown  to  Sanskrit  and  the  laDguages  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  The  onlj  thing  at  all  resembling  it  in  these  languages  is  their 
use  of  the  dual. 

(ix.)  The  Dravidi«an  languages  have  no  passive  voice.  The  pasave 
is  expressed  by  auxiliary  verbs  signifying  *  to  suffer,'  &c. 

(x.)  The  Dravidian  languages  like  the  Scjrthian,  but  unlike  the 
Indo-European,  prefer  the  use  of  continuative  participles  to  conjunc- 
tions. 

(xL)  The  existence  of  a  negative  as  well  as  an  affirmative  voice  in 
the  verbal  system  of  these  languages,  constitutes  another  essential  point 
of  difference  between  them  and  Sanskrit :  it  equally  constitutes  a  point 
of  agreement  between  them  and  the  Scythian  tongues. 

(xii.)  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  these  languages,  as  of  the  Mon- 
golian and  the  Manchu,  and  in  a  modified  degree  of  many  other 
Scythian  languages,  that  they  make  use  of  relative  participles  instead 
of  relative  pronouns.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  relative 
pronoun  in  any  Dravidian  language  except  the  Gdnd  alone,  which 
seems  to  have  lost  its  relative  participle,  and  uses  instead  the  relative 
pronoun  of  the  Hindi  The  place  of  such  pronouns  is  supplied  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  as  in  the  Scythian  tongues  mentioned  above,  by 
relative  participles,  which  are  formed  from  the  present,  preterite,  and 
future  participles  of  the  verb  by  the  addition  of  a  formative  sufi^ ; 
which  suffix  is  in  general  identical  with  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case.  Thus,  '  the  person  who  came,'  is  in  Tamil  vand-a  d},  literally 
*  the  who-came  person  ; '  vand-u,  the  preterite  verlxjU  participle  signi- 
fying *  having  come,'  being  converted  into  a  relative  participle,  equi- 
valent to  '  the- who-came,'  by  the  addition  of  the  old  possessive  and 
adjectival  suffix  a. 

(xiii)  The  situation  of  the  governing  word  is  characteristic  of  each 
of  these  families  of  languages.  In  the  Indo-European  family  it  usually 
precedes  the  word  governed :  in  the  Dravidian  and  in  all  the  Scythian 
languages,  it  is  invariably  placed  after  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
nominative  always  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  sentence,  and  the  one 
finite  verb  the  last.  The  adjective  precedes  the  substantive:  the 
adverb  precedes  the  verb  :  the  substantive  which  is  governed  by  a  verb, 
together  with  every  word  that  depends  upon  it  or  qualifies  it,  precedes 
the  verb  by  which  it  is  governed :  the  relative  participle  precedes  the 
noun  on  which  it  depends :  the  negative  branch  of  a  sentence  precedes 
the  affirmative :  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  precedes  that  which 
governs  it :  the  /7rtf-position  changes  places  with  the  noun  and  becomes 
a  postposition  in  virtue  of  its  governing  a  case :  and  finally  the  sentence 
is  concluded  by  the  one,  all-governing,  finite  verb.     In  each  of  these 
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important  and  highly  characteristic  peculiarities  of  syntax,  the  Dra- 
Tidian  languages  and  the  Scythian  are  thoroughly  agreed.^ 

Many  other  differences  in  grammatical  structure,  and  many  differ- 
ences also  in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds,  will  be  pointed  out  here- 
after, in  the  course  of  the  analysis ;  but  in  the  important  particidars 
which  are  mentioned  above,  the  Dravidian  languages  evidently  differ 
so  considerably  from  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and 
in  particular  from  Sanskrit  (notwithstanding  the  predominance  for  so 
many  ages  of  the  social  and  religious  influence  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
race),  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  belong  to  a  totally 
different  family  of  tongues.  They  are  neither  derived  from  Sanskrit, 
nor  are  capable  of  being  affiliated  to  it :  and  it  cannot  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  student,  that  in  every  one  of  those  particulars  in 
which  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dravidian  languages  differs 
from  Sanskrit,  it  agrees  with  the  structure  of  the  Scythian  languages, 
or  the  languages  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia. 

In  some  particulars — as  might  be  expected  from  the  contact  into 
which  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  was  brought  with  the  aboriginal  races 
of  India — Sanskrit  appears  to  differ  less  widely  than  the  other  Indo- 
European  tongues  from  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group.  One  of 
these  particulars — the  appearance  in  Sanskrit  of  consonants  of  the 
cerebral  series — ^will  be  discussed  further  on  in  connection  with  the 
Dravidian  system  of  sounds.  Mr  Edkins,  in  his  *'  China's  Place  in 
Philology,"  has  opened  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Turanian  influences  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  Sanskrit. 
He  regards  the  inflexion  of  nouns  by  means  of  case-endings  alone, 
without  prepositions  in  addition,  as  the  adoption  by  Sanskrit  of  a 

*  TIm  only  exoeptious  to  the  rule  respectiog  the  position  of  the  governing  word 
in  the  Dravidiui  Uogaages  are  found  in  poetical  compositions,  in  which,  occasion- 
ally, for  the  sake  of  effect,  the  order  of  words  required  by  rule  is  transposed. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  here  a  sentence  from  "Aston's  Grammar  of  the 
JapaoMe  Written  Languages  "  (London,  1872),  a  language  which  claims  relation- 
ahip  not  to  the  Chinese,  but  to  the  Scythian,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  that  work, 
the  Altaic,  family  of  tongues.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  writer  in- 
tended to  describe  the  structure  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  "  As  is  the  case  in 
all  laagoagee  of  the  Altaic  family,  every  word  in  Japanese  which  serves  to  define 
another  word  invariably  precedes  it.  Thus  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  the 
adverb  the  verb,  the  genitive  the  word  which  governs  it,  the  objective  case  the 
verb,  and  the  word  governed  by  a  preposition  the  preposition.  The  nominative 
caee  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  the  verb  at  the  end. 

**  Nouns  have,  properly  speaking,  no  declension.  Number  and  case  are  rarely 
mil  wad  ;  but  when  they  are,  they  are  indicated  by  means  of  certain  particles 
placed  after  the  words  which  themselves  suffer  no  change.  Instead  of  a  passive 
Toies^  Terbs  hara  derivative  verba  with  a  conjugation  resembling  that  of  active 
verbs.    Mood  and  tense  are  indicated  by  suffixes." 
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Turanian  rule.  He  thinks  also  the  position  of  the  words  in  a  Sanskrit 
prose  sentence  is  Turanian  rather  than  Aryan.  It  is  an  inrariable  law 
of  the  distinctively  Turanian  tongues  that  related  sentences  precede 
those  to  which  they  are  related.  It  is  another  invariable  law  that  the 
finite  verb  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In  both  these  parti- 
culars Mr  Edkins  thinks  that  Sanskrit  has  yielded  to  Turanian  influ- 
ences. This  certainly  seems  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Tema- 
culars  which  have  been  developed  out  of  the  old  colloquial  Sanskrit ; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  Sanskrit  of  literature  is  concerned,  the  Turaniau 
rule  is  far  from  being  universally  followed.  Mr  Edkins  himself  gives 
an  illustration  from  a  Sanskrit  prose  story  (p.  315),  which  shows  that 
a  relative  clause  sometimes  succeeds,  instead  of  preceding,  the  indica- 
tive clause,  and  that  the  position  of  the  finite  verb  is  not  always  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is 
that  in  Sanskrit  prose  and  in  prosaic  verse  related  sentences  generally 
precede,  and  the  finite  verb  generally  comes  last.  Up  to  this  point, 
therefore,  it  may  perhaps  fairly  be  held  that  Turanian  influences  have 
made  themselves  felt  even  in  Sanskrit  We  are  safer,  however,  in 
dealing  with  facts  than  with  causes ;  for  on  this  theory  it  might  be 
necessary  to  hold  that  Latin  syntax  is  more  *  Turanian'  than  Greek,  and 
German  more  '  Turanian '  than  English. 

Is  THERE  A  DrAVIDIAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE  VERNACULAR  LANGUAGES 

OF  Northern  India  I 

The  hypothesis  of  the  direct  derivation  of  the  Dravidian  tongues 
from  Sanskrit,  with  the  admixture  of  a  proportion  of  words  and  forms 
from  an  unknown  source,  having  been  found  untenable,  some  Oriental 
scholars  adopted  an  opposite  hypothesis,  and  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  that  corruption  of  Sanskrit  out  of  which 
the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  have  arisen.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Stevenson,  of  Bombay,*  Mr  Hodgson,  of  Nep&l,t  and 
some  other  Orientalists,  (1)  that  the  North-Indian  Yemaculars  had 
been  derived  from  Sanskrit,  not  so  much  by  the  natural  process  of  cor- 
ruption and  disintegration,  as  through  the  overmastering,  remoulding 
power  of  the  non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  them ;  and  (2)  that 
this  non-Sanskritic  element  was  identical  with  the  Dravidian  speech, 
which  they  supposed  to  have  been  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Nish&das, 
and  other  aborigi^ies  of  India. 

*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay. 

t  Journal  of  the  Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal;  also  *' Aborigines  of  India,**  Cal- 
cutta, 1849. 
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The  first  part  of  this  hypothesis  appears  to  rest  upon  a  better  founda- 
tion than  the  second ;  but  even  the  first  part  appears  to  me  to  be  too 
atroDglj  expressed,  and  to  require  considerable  modification ;  for  in 
aome  important  particulars  the  corruption  of  Sanskrit  into  Hindi, 
Beng&lt,  <fec.,  has  been  shown  to  have  arisen  from  that  natural  process 
of  change  which  we  see  exemplified  in  Europe,  in  the  corruption  of 
Latin  into  Italian  and  Spanish.  Nevertheless,  on  comparing  the  gram- 
matical structure  and  essential  character  of  Sanskrit  with  those  of  the 
vernaculars  of  Northern  India,  I  feel  persuaded — though  here  I  am  off 
mj  own  ground,  and  must  express  myself  with  diffidence — that  the 
direction  in  which  those  vernaculars  have  been  differentiated  from 
Sanskrit  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  non-Aryan,  and  that  this 
must  have  been  owing,  in  what  way  soever  it  may  have  been  brought 
about,  to  the  operation  of  non- Aryan  influences. 

The  modifications  which  the  grammar  of  the  North  Indian  languages 
have  received,  being  generally  of  one  and  the  same  character,  and  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  must  have 
been  a  common  modifying  cause ;  and  as  the  non-Sanskritic  portion  of 
those  languages,  which  Professor  Wilson  styles  "  a  portion  of  a  primi- 
tive, unpolished,  and  scanty  speech,  the  relics  of  a  period  prior  to 
civilisation,"  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
and  in  Mar&thi  to  a  fifth,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was,  in 
part  at  least,  from  that  extraneous  element  that  the  modifying  influ- 
ences proceeded. 

It  is  admitted  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  or  Sanskrit- 
speaking  colony  of  Br&hmans,  Eshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  India  was  peopled  by  rude  aboriginal  tribes,  called 
by  Sanskrit  writers  Dasyus,  Nish&das,  Mllchchas,  <&c. ;  and  it  is  the 
received  opinion  that  those  aboriginal  tribes  were  of  Scythian,  or  at 
least  of  non- Aryan,  origin.  On  the  irruption  of  the  Aryans,  it  would 
natarally  happen  that  the  copious  and  expressive  Sanskrit  of  the  con- 

• 

qaering  race  would  almost  overwhelm  the  vocabulary  of  the  rude 
Seythian  tongues  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Scythian  tongues  possesses  peculiar 
itabilitj  and  persistency,  and  as  the  prae-Aryan  tribes,  who  were  pro- 
bably more  numerous  than  the  Aryans,  were  not  annihilated,  but  only 
reduced  to  a  dependent  position,  and  eventually,  in  most  instances, 
incorporated  in  the  Aryan  community,  it  would  seem  almost  neces- 
sarily to  foUow  that  they  would  modify,  whilst  they  adopted,  the 
language  of  their  conquerors,  and  that  this  modification  would  consist, 
partly  in  the  addition  of  new  words,  and  partly  also  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  spirit  and  tendency. 
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This  h3rpothe8is  seems  to  have  the  merit  of  according  better  than 
any  other  with  existing  phenomena.  Seeing  that  the  northern  vema- 
culars  possess,  with  the  words  of  the  Sanskrit,  a  grammatical  structure 
whicli  in  the  main  appears  to  be  Scythian,  it  aeems  more  correct  to 
represent  those  languages  as  having  a  Scythian  basis,  with  a  large  and 
almost  overwhelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as  having  a  Sanskrit  basis, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  a  Scythian  element  The  existence  of  a 
'  Tartarean  or  Chaldee,'  that  is,  of  a  Scythian,  element  in  the  colloquial 
dialects  of  Northern  India  was  first  asserted  by  Sir  W.  Jones  ("  Asiatic 
Hesearches,*'  vol.  i.),  and  till  of  late  has  been  generally  admitted.  It 
has  recently  been  called  in  question  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (April 
1872),  in  a  paper  by  Mr  Growse,  B.C.S.  His  observations  are  confined 
to  Hindi,  and  deal,  not  with  its  grammatical  principles,  but  with  the 
vocabulary  only ;  but  they  prove  the  necessity  of  more  extended  research 
before  the  existence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  non-Sanskritic  ele- 
ments in  that  dialect  can  be  regarded  as  certain. 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Stevenson,  viz.,  the  identity 
of  the  non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  those  languages — supposing 
the  existence  of  such  an  element  established — with  the  languages  of 
the  Dravidian  family,  rests  on  a  different  foundation,  and  appears  to 
me  to  be  less  defensible.  According  to  the  supposition  in  question, 
the  Scythian  or  Dravidian  element  is  substantially  one  and  the  same 
in  all  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  whether  northern  or  southern, 
but  is  smallest  in  amount  in  those  districts  of  Northern  India  which 
were  first  conquered  by  the  Aryans ;  greater  in  the  remoter  districts 
of  the  Dekhan,  Telingana,  and  Mysore;  and  greatest  of  all  in  the 
Tamil  country,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  to  which 
the  aggressions  of  the  Brdhmanical  race  had  scarcely  extended  in  the 
age  of  Manu  and  the  RAindyaiia. 

This  hypothesis  certainly  appears  at  first  sight  to  accord  with  the 
current  of  events  in  the  ancient  history  of  India;  but  whatever 
relationship,  in  point  of  blood  and  race,  may  originally  have  subsisted 
between  the  northern  aborigines  and  the  southern, — whatever  etkno- 
logical  evidences  of  their  identity  may  be  supposed  to  exist, — when  we 
view  the  question  philologicallyy  and  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  their  languages  alone,  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  established.  It  may  be  true  that 
various  analogies  in  point  of  grammatical  structure  appear  to  connect 
the  non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  the  North-Indian  idioms  with 
the  Scythian  tongues.  This  connection,  however  (if  it  really  exiits), 
amounts  only  to  a  general  relationship  to  the  entire  group  of  Scythian 
languages ;  and  scarcely  any  special  relationship  to  the  Drayidian  Ian- 
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gnagcs,  in  cofUra-distinctum  to  those  of  the  Turkish,  the  Finnish,  or 
any  other  Scythian  family,  has  yet  been  shown  to  exist.  Indeed  I 
conceive  that  the  non- Aryan  substratum  of  the  North-Indian  idioms 
presents  as  large  a  number  of  points  of  agreement  with  the  Oriental 
Turkish,  or  with  that  Scythian  tongue  or  family  of  tongues  by  which 
the  New  Persian  has  been  modified,  as  with  any  of  the  Dravidian 
languages. 

The  principal  particulars  in  which  the  grammar  of  the  North-Indian 
idioms  accords  with  that  of  the  Dravidian  languages  are  as  follows : — 
(I),  the  inflexion  of  nouns  by  means  of  separate  post-fixed  particles 
added  to  the  oblique  form  of  the  noun ;  (2),  the  inflexion  of  the  plural 
by  annexing  to  the  unvarying  sign  of  plurality  the  same  suffixes  of 
case  as  those  by  which  the  singular  is  inflected ;  (3),  the  use  in  several 
of  the  northern  idioms  of  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  plural,  the 
one  including,  the  other  excluding,  the  party  addressed ;  (4),  the  use 
of  post-positions,  instead  of  prepositions ;  (5),  the  formation  of  verbal 
tenses  by  means  of  participles ;  (6),  the  situation  of  the  relative  sentence 
before  the  indicative ;  (7),  the  situation  of  the  governing  word  after  the 
word  governed.     In  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  the  grammar  of 
the  North-Indian  idioms  undoubtedly  resembles  that  of  the  Dravidian 
family  :  but  the  argument  founded  upon  this  general  agreement  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  neutralised  by  the  circumstance  that  those  idioms 
accord  in  the  same  particulars,  and  to  the  same  extent,  with  several 
other  families  of  the  Scythian  group.     None  of  those  particulars  in 
which  the  Dravidian  languages  difler  from  the  Turkish  or  the  Mon- 
golian (and  there  are  many  such  points  of  difference)  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  North-Indian  idioms.     For 
instance,  those  idioms  contain  no  trace  of  the  relative  participle  which 
b  used  in  all  the  Dravidian  tongues,  except  the  Gdnd,  instead  of  a 
relative  pronoun ;  they  are  destitute  of  the  regularly  inflected  negative 
verb  of  the  Dravidian  languages;  and  they  contain  not  one  of  the 
Dravidian  pronouns  or  numerals — not  even  those  which  we  find  in 
the  Medo-Scythic  tablets  of   Behistun,  and  which  still  survive  even 
in  the  languages  of  the  Ostiaks,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Lapps.     If  the 
non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  the  northern  vernaculars  had  been 
Dravidian,  we  might  also  expect  to  find  in  their  vocabularies  a  few 
primary  Dravidian  roots — such  as  the  words  for  '  head,'  *  foot/  *  eye,* 
*  ear,'  kc ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  reliable  analogy 
in  wordB  belonging  to  this  class.     The  only  resemblances  which  have 
been  pointed  ont  are  those  which  Dr  Stevenson  traced  in  a  few  words 
remote  from  ordinary  use,  and  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  analogy  in 
prinuiy  roots,  and  especiaUy  in  grammatical  structure,  it  is  impossible 
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to  place  any  dependence^  The  wideness  of  the  difference  between  the 
Dravidian  vocabulary  and  that  of  the  languages  of  Northern  India 
with  respect  to  primary  roots,  together  with  the  essential  agreement 
of  all  the  Dravidian  vocabularies  one  with  another,  will  appear  from 
the  following  comparative  view  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  singular.  It  sometimes  happens  that  where  one  form  of  the 
pronoun  is  used  in  the  nominative,  another  survives  in  the  oblique 
cases,  and  a  third  in  the  verbal  inflexions :  it  also  sometimes  happens 
that  the  ancient  form  of  the  pronoun  differs  from  the  modem.  Where 
such  is  the  case  I  have  given  all  extant  forms  a  place  in  the  Ust,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparison. 

Peonoun  of  the  First  Person  Singular. 


Qauri^n  Idioms. 

Dravidian  Idioms. 

(SftDskrit  primary  form,  aham  ; 

Tamil,           ndn,  ydn,  hi,  en. 

seoond&ry    forms,    ma^    mit    m; 

Canarese,      dn,  ydn,  nd,  ndntf,  fn,  #ne. 

Turkish  primary  form,  man. ) 

Tuju,            ydn,  yen,  e. 

Malay&lam,  Mn,  in,  en,  ena,  eni,  inu 

Hindi,            main. 

Telugu,         ninu,  ni,  inu,  i,  nd,  nu,  nL 

Beng&ll,         mdu 

Tuda,            dn,  en,  eni,  tni. 

Mar&tht,         mt. 

K6ta,            dne,  en,  e. 

GujarAtl,        Attn. 

Gd^d,           annd,  nd,  dn,  na. 

Sindbi,           man. 

Ku,               dnu,  nd,  in,  €. 

R&jmab&I,     fn. 

Or&on,          enan» 

Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person  Singular. 

Gaukian  Idioms. 

Dravidian  Idioms. 

(Sanskrit  primary  forms,  tvam, 

Tamil,          nt,  nin,  nun,  ei,  i,  dy,  6y. 

tav,  U :   secondary  form,   tiy  8 ; 

Canarese,     nin,  ninu,  nt,  nin,  ay,  e,  iye, 

Turkish  primary  form,  ten.) 

t,i. 

Tulu,            (,  nin,  ni. 

Hindi,            tu,  tun,  U. 

Malay&|am,  ni,  nin. 

Bengali.          tHiy  to. 

Telugu,        nitu,  ivu,  ni,  nin,  vu,  vi. 

Marftthl,         ti2n,  fu,  to. 

Tuda,            ni,  nin,  L 

Gujarfttt,        ef2n,  ta. 

K6ta,            ni,  nin,  i. 

Sindhi,          (un,  to. 

Gdnd,           imma,  ni,  i. 

Ku,               inu,  ni,  i. 

Or&on.          nien. 

R&jmabAl,    nin. 

Brahut,        ni,  nd. 

Scythic  of  the  Behistun  tableta,  nt. 

*  In  many  instances  Dr  Stevenson's  lexical  analogies  are  illusory,  and  dif- 
uppear  altogether  on  a  little  investigation.  Tbus,  be  supposes  tbe  North  Indian 
ped^  *  tbe  belly,  tbe  womb,'  to  be  allied  to  tbe  first  word  in  tbe  Tamil  compouDd 
petta  piljei,  own  child.  That  word  should  have  been  written  pettra  in  Engiiib, 
to  accord  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tamil  word  :  the  Tamil  spelling  of  it| 
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From  the  striking  dissimilarity  existing  between  the  Gaurian  pro- 
noons  and  the  Dravidian,  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  natnre  and  origin  of  the  influences  by  which  the  Gaurian  languages 
were  modified,  those  influences  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinctively 
Dravidian.  In  the  pronouns  of  almost  all  the  North-Indian  languages 
we  may  notice  the  Scythic  termination — the  obscure  n,  which  forms  the 
final  of  most  of  the  pronouns.  We  cannot  fail  also  to  notice  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  nominative  of  the  Sanskrit  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
son singular,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  Turkish-like  main  or  man  ; 
but  in  no  connection,  in  no  number  or  case,  in  no  compound  or  verbal 
inflexion,  do  we  see  any  trace  of  the  peculiar  personal  pronouns  of  the 
Dravidian  family.  Possibly  further  research  may  disclose  the  existence 
in  the  northern  vernaculars  of  distinctively  Dravidian  forms  and  roots ; 
but  their  existence  does  not  appear  to  me  as  yet  to  be  proved ;  for  most 
of  Dr  Stevenson's  analogies  take  too  wide  a  range,  and  where  they  are 
supposed  to  be  distinctively  Dravidian  they  disappear  on  examination. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  non-Sanskritic  portion  of  tbe  northern 
languages  cannot  safely  be'placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  southern, 
except  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  both  being  Scythian  rather  than  Aryan. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Since  then 
tbe  subject  has  been  much  discussed,  especially  in  Muir's  "  Sanskrit 
Texts,"  vol  iL,  and  in  Beames's  *'  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem 
Aryan  Languages  of  India."  The  general  result  appears  to  be  that  it 
remains  as  certain  as  ever — it  could  scarcely  become  more  certain — ^that 
few,  if  any,  traces  of  dislinctivtly  Dravidian  elements  are  discernible  in 
the  North-Indian  vernaculars.  On  the  one  hand,  Dr  Gundert  argues 
strongly — not  indeed  for  the  existence  of  Dravidian  elements  in  those 
vernaculars,  as  distinguished  from  their  existence  in  Sanskrit — but  for 
the  existence  of  such  elements  in  Sanskrit  itsel£  See  his  remarks  on 
this  sabject  (from  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1669), 
in  the  section  on  Glossarial  Affinities.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Growse* 
thus  concludes  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  traces 
of  a  non- Aryan  element  in  the  northern  vernaculars — ^*  The  foregoing 
considerations  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  laid  down 
in  tbe  outset,  viz.,  that  the  proportion  of  words  in  the  Hindi  vocabu- 


bowvrtr,  it  pora.  It  is  the  preterite  relative  participle  of  ptT-u^  'to  obtain/ 
lignifyiog  'that  was  obtained.'  Per-u,  'to  obtain/  has  no  connection  with  any 
word  which  aignifiea  'the  womb/  and  its  deriyatiye  noan  p^-u,  means  *'  a  thing 
obtained,  a  birth,  a  favour.'  The  relationships  of  this  root  will  be  inquired  into 
in  the  Glonarial  Affinities. 

*  In  an  articU  "On  the  Non-Aryan  Element  in  Hindi  Speech/'  by  F.  S. 
GrowM,  Efg.9  HA.,  EC.a,  in  the  Indian  Antiquarff  for  April  1872. 
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lary  not  connected  with  Sanskrit  forms  is  exceedingly  inconsiderable  ; 
such  fact  appearing — first,  from  the  silence  of  the  early  grammaiians 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  non-Sanskritic  element ;  secondly,  from 
the  discovery  that  many  of  the  words  hastily  set  down  as  barbarous 
are  in  reality  traceable  to  a  classic  source  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the 
unconscious  adherence  of  the  modern  vernacular  to  the  same  laws  of 
formation  as  influenced  it  in  an  admittedly  Sanskritic  stage  of  deve- 
lopment." 

The  following  more  extended  remarks  in  confirmation  of  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  are  from  Mr  Beames's  "  Comparative  Grammar  " 
(Introduction,  pp.  9-10,*  §  3): — "Next  comes  the  class  of  words 
described  as  neither  Sanskritic  nor  Aryan,  but  x.  It  is  known  that  on 
entering  India  the  Aryans  found  that  country  occupied  by  races  of  a 
different  family  from  their  own.  With  these  races  they  waged  a  long 
and  chequered  warfare,  gradually  pushing  on  after  each  fresh  victory, 
till  at  the  end  of  many  centuries  they  obtained  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  territories  they  now  enjoy.  Through  these  long  ages, 
periods  of  peace  alternated  with  those  of  war,  and  the  contest  between 
the  two  races  may  have  been  as  often  friendly  as  hostile.  The  Aiyans 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  their  opponents,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  themselves  were  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  subject 
to  some  influence  from  them.  There  are  consequently  to  be  found  even 
in  Sanskrit  some  words  which  have  a  very  non-Aryan  look,  and  the 
number  of  such  words  is  much  greater  still  in  the  modem  languages, 
and  there  exists,  therefore,  a  temptation  to  attribute  to  non- Aryan  sources 
any  words  whose  origin  it  is  difi&cult  to  trace  from  Aryan  beginnings. 

"  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  point  out  certain  simple  and  almost 
obvious  limitations  to  the  application  of  the  theory  that  the  Aryans 
borrowed  from  their  alien  predecessors.  Verbal  resemblance  is,  unless 
supported  by  other  arguments,  the  most  unsafe  of  all  grounds  on  which 
to  base  an  induction  in  philology.  Too  many  writers,  in  other  respects 
meritorious,  seem  to  proceed  on  Fluellen's  process,  *  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  in  Monmouth,  and  there  is 
salmon  in  both.'  A  certain  Tamil  word  contains  a  P,  so  does  a  certain 
Sanskrit  word,  and  ergoy  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  former !  Now, 
I  would  urge,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Aryans  were  superior  morally 
as  well  as  physically  to  the  aborigines,  and  probably  therefore  imparted 
to  them  more  than  they  received  from  them.  Moreover,  the  Aryans 
were  in  possession  of  a  copious  language  before  they  came  into  India ; 


*  **  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India," 
&c.,  by  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.     London,  1872. 
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tbej  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  borrow  words  of  an  ordinary, 
usoal  description,  such  as  names  for  their  clothing,  weapons,  and  uten- 
sils, or  for  their  cattle  and  tools,  or  for  the  parts  of  their  bodies,  or  for 
the  various  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  The  words 
they  would  be  likely  to  borrow  would  be  names  for  the  new  plants, 
animals,  and  natural  objects  which  they  had  not  seen  in  their  former 
abodes,  and  even  this  necessity  would  be  reduced  by  the  tendency 
inherent  in  all  races  to  invent  descriptive  names  for  new  objects.  A 
third  limitation  is  afforded  by  geographical  considerations.  Which 
were  the  tribes  that  the  Aryans  mixed  with,  either  as  friends  or  foes ) 
Could  the  bulk  of  them  have  come  into  frequent  and  close  contact  with 
the  Dravidians ;  and  if  so,  when  and  how  ?  These  are  questions  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
but  they  are  too  important  to  be  altogether  set  aside ;  and  it  may  be 
therefore  pointed  out,  merely  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject,  that  the 
tribes  driven  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Qanges  by  the  Aryans  were  almost 
certainly  Kols  to  the  south,  and  semi-Tibetans  to  the  north.  It  is  fair 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  an  etymology  which  takes  us  from  Sanskrit 
to  Tamil,  without  exhibiting  a  connecting  series  of  links  through  the 
intervening  Kol  tribes.  If  the  above  limitations  are  rigidly  applied, 
they  will  narrow  very  much  the  area  within  which  non-Aryan  forms 
are  possible  in  Sanskrit  and  its  descendants,  and  will  force  us  to  have 
recourse  to  a  far  more  extensive  and  careful  research  within  the  domain 
of  Sanskrit  itself  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  with  a  view  to  finding 
in  that  language  the  origin  of  modem  words." 

I  coincide  generally  in  the  above  remarks,  especially  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  pro- 
perly so  caUed,  on  the  North-Indian  or  Aryan  vernaculars.  That 
influence,  as  I  have  always  held,  must  have  been  but  slight.  It  is  a 
different  question  whether  the  influences  by  which  the  Aryan  vema- 
cnlara  have  been  moulded  into  their  present  shape  may  not  have  been 
in  some  degree  Scythian  or  at  least  non-Aryan.  Dravidian,  Scythian, 
ind  non-Aryan  are  not  convertible  terms.  Mr  Beames  himself  says,  in 
his  chapter  on  "  Vowel  Changes,"  p.  128,  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
point  out  how  far,  or  in  what  direction,  Aryan  vocalism  has  been  influ- 
enced by  these  alien  races  (on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier,  in 
Central  India,  and  on  the  south) ;  but  that  some  sort  of  influence  has 
been  at  work  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt."  In  treating  of  *  the  break- 
ing down  of  a  and  d  into  e*  in  the  northern  vernaculars,  he  says^ 
'*  this  seems  to  be  one  of  those  points  where  non- Aryan  influences  have 
been  at  work." — (P.  140.)  In  treating  also  of  the  cerebral  /,  he  says, 
**  This  corioiiB  heavy  I  is  very  widely  employed  in  the  Dravidian  group 
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of  languages,  where  it  interchanges  freely  with  r  and  dy  and  it  is  also 
found  in  the  K61e  family  in  Central  India.  The  Marathas  and  Oriyas 
are  perhaps  of  all  the  Arytm  tribes  those  which  have  been  for  the 
longest  time  in  contact  with  Koles  and  Dravidians,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  the  cerebral  /  more  freely  used  by  them  than 
by  others."— r.  245. 

Dr  Ernest  Trumpp,  in  his  "Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Language," 
maintains  that  the  northern  vernaculars  exhibit  decided  traces  of  non- 
Aryan  influences.  He  thinks  we  shall  be  able  '*  to  trace  out  a  certain 
residuum  of  vocables,  which  we  must  allot  to  an  old  aboriginal  lan- 
guage, of  which  neither  name  nor  extent  is  now  known  to  us,  but  which 
in  all  probability  was  of  the  Tdt&r  stock  of  languages,  and  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  before  the  irruption  of  the 
Aryan  race."  In  confirmation  of  this  view  he  adduces  the  preference 
of  cerebral  consonants  to  dentals.  "  Nearly  three-fourths,"  he  thinks, 
''  of  the  Sindhi  words  which  commence  with  a  cerebral  are  taken  from 
some  aboriginal  non-Aryan  idiom  which  in  recent  times  has  been 
termed  Scythian,  but  which  he  would  prefer  to  call  T&tAr."  "And 
this,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  seems  to  be  very  strong  proof  that  the  cere- 
brals have  been  borrowed  from  some  idiom  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Aryan  languages.'*  In  noticing  the  aversion  of  the  Pr&krit  to 
aspirates,  he  remarks  that  "  this  aversion  seems  to  point  to  a  Tftt&r 
underground  current  in  the  mouth  of  tlie  common  people,  the  Dravi- 
dian  languages  of  the  south  being  destitute  of  aspirates."  He  attri- 
butes also  to  Dravidian  influences  the  pronunciation  of  ch  and  j  in 
certain  connections  as  U  and  c/z,  by  Marft^hi  as  by  Telugu. 

To  WHAT  Group  of  Languages  are  the  Dravidian  Idioms  to  be 

AFFILIATED  ? 

From  the  commencement  of  my  Tamil  studies  I  felt  much  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  ulterior  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  family  of 
languages ;  and  before  I  was  aware  of  the  opinion  which  Professor 
Rask  of  Ci>penhagen  was  the  first  to  express,  I  arrived  by  a  somewhat 
similar  process  at  a  similar  conclusion — viz.,  that  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages arc  to  be  affiliated  not  so  much  to  the  Lido-European  as  to  the 
Scythian  group  of  tongues.  I  described  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  as 
similar  to  Rask's,  not  the  same,  because  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  place 
the  Dravidian  idioms  unconditionally  in  the  Scythian  group,  but 
preferred  considering  them  more  closely  allied  to  the  Scythian  than 
to  the  Indo-European.  In  using  the  word  *  Scythian,*  I  use  it  in  the 
wide,  general  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Eask,  who  first  employed 
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it  to  designate  that  group  of  tongues  which  comprises  the  Finnish,  the 
Turkish,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Tungusian  families.  All  these  lan- 
guages are  formed  on  one  and  the  same  grammatical  system,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  same  general  laws.  They  all  express  grammatical 
relation  by  the  simple  agglutination  of  auxiliary  words  or  particles ; 
whilst  in  the  Semitic  languages  grammatical  relation  is  expressed  by 
variations  in  the  internal  vowels  of  the  roots,  and  in  the  Chinese  and 
other  isolative,  monosyllabic  languages,  by  the  position  of  words  in  the 
sentence  alone.  The  Indo-European  languages  appear  to  have  been 
equally  with  the  Scythian  agglutinative  in  origin ;  but  they  have  come 
to  require  to  be  formed  into  a  class  by  themselves,  through  their  allow- 
ing their  agglutinated  auxiliary  words  to  sink  into  the  position  of  mere 
signs  of  inflexion.  The  Scythian  languages  have  been  termed  by  some 
the  T&tar  family  of  tongues,  by  others  the  Finnish,  the  Altaic,  the 
Mongolian,  or  the  Turanian ;  but  as  these  terms  have  often  been  appro- 
priated to  designate  one  or  two  families,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
they  seem  too  narrow  to  be  safely  employed  as  common  designations 
of  the  entire  group.  The  term  *  Scythian*  having  already  been  used 
by  the  classical  writers  in  a  vague,  undefined  sense,  to  denote  generally 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  unknown  origin  that  inhabited  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
and  convenient  word  which  was  available. 

Professor  Rask,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages were  probably  Scythian,  did  little  more  than  suggest  this 
relationship.  The  evidence  of  it  was  left  both  by  him  and  by  the 
majority  of  succeeding  writers  in  a  very  defective  state.  General 
statements  of  the  Scythian  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages, 
with  a  few  grammatical  illustrations,  occupy  a  place  in  Prichard's 
"  Researches,"  and  have  been  repeated  in  several  more  recent  works. 
Prichard  himself  wished  to  see  the  problem,  not  merely  stated,  but 
solved ;  but  I  believe  it  can  never  be  definitely  solved  without  pre- 
viously ascertaining,  by  a  careful  ^ntercomparison  of  dialects,  what 
were  the  most  ancient  grammatical  forms  and  the  most  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  Dravidian  languages  and  of  the  various'  families  of 
languages  included  in  the  Scythian  group  respectively.  It  was  not  till 
after  I  had  commenced  to  carry  the  first  edition  of  this  work  through 
the  press  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Professor  Max  M  tiller's 
treatise  *'  On  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Turanian 
Languages,"  included  in  Bunsen's  "  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Universal  History.''  Notwithstanding  the  great  excellence  of  that 
treatise,  I  did  not  find  my  own  work  forestalled  by  the  Professor's. 
His  was  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field.     It  was  my  object  to 
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endeavour  to  cultivate  more  thoroughly  one  portion  of  the  field,  or  at 
least  to  prepare  it  fur  thorough  cultivation.  Whilst  the  principal 
features  of  the  Dravidian  tongues  are  strongly  marked,  and  whilst  their 
grammatical  principles  and  syntactic  arrangement  are  of  too  peculiar  a 
nature  to  be  easily  mistaken,  there  is  much  in  the  phonic  system  of 
these  languages,  in  their  dialectic  interchanges  and  displacements,  and 
in  their  declensional  and  conjugational  forms,  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  special  study. 

In  the  course  of  the  grammatical  analysis  and  comi)arison  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  I  ho()e  to 
help  forward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  ulterior  relation- 
ship. It  is  a  problem  which  has  often  up  to  a  certain  point  been 
ingeniously  elucidated,  but  which  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  I  am  very  far  from  regarding  anything  contained  in 
he  following  work  as  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  problem.  The 
chief  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  contribute  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves.  However  interesting  the 
question  of  affiliation  may  be,  I  regard  that  question  as  quite  sub- 
sidiary to  the  object  of  the  work  in  hand.  Besides,  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question,  that 
the  intercom parison  of  the  various  languages  and  families  of  languages 
of  which  the  Scythian  group  is  composed,  should  be  carried  much  further 
than  it  has  been  carried  as  yet.  An  excellent  beginning  has  been  made 
in  Boiler's  treatises  :  "  Die  FinnischenSprachen  '*  and  **  Die  Conjuga- 
tion in  den  Finnischen  Sprachen,"  Schott's  treatise  **  Uber  das  Finnish- 
Tatarische  Si)rachengeschlecht,"  and  Gastrin's  "  De  Affixis  Personalibus 
Linguarum  Altaicarum  ;  *'  in  addition  to  which  we  have  now  Professor 
Hunfalvy's  paper  "  On  the  Study  of  the  Turanian  Languages,"  in  which 
he  carefully  compares  the  Hungarian,  Vogul,  Ostiak,  and  Finnish,  and 
proves  tliat  the  vocabularies  of  those  four  languages  are  of  a  common 
origin,  and  that  their  grammars  are  closely  related.  Till,  however,  the 
comparative  study  of  the  whole  of  these  languages  has  been  carried 
still  further,  one  term  of  the  comparison  will  always  be  liable  to  be 
misapprehended.  My  knowledge  of  the  Scythian  languages  is  only  at 
second  hand,  and  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  truth  of  Bohtlingk's 
dictum,  that  "  It  is  dangerous  to  write  on  languages  of  which  we  do 
not  possess  the  most  accurate  knowledge."  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  if  I  advocate  any  particular  theory  on  this  ques- 
tion of  affiliation,  I  do  so  with  considerable  diffidence. 

Professors  Pott  and  Friedrich  Miiller,  followed  by  an  increasing 
number  of  philologists,  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  so-called  Scythian  or  Turanian  class  or  group  have  had 
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a  common  origin.  They  admit  them  to  he  morphologically  or  physiolo- 
gically related,  bat  do  not  concede  to  them  any  genealogical  relationship. 
Dr  Black  also  {Journal  of  tlu  Anthropological  Society^  1871)  thinks 
it  '^  not  impossible  that  some  or  all  of  the  Turanian  languages  exhibit 
only  certain  stages  of  development  in  one  particular  direction,  taken 
either  by  members  of  different  families,  or  by  different  branches  of  the 
same  family."  On  the  whole,  however,  the  resemblances  apparent 
amongst  these  languages,  both  in  structure  and  vocabulary,  as  pointed 
out  by  Gastrin  and  the  other  writers  referred  to,  seem  to  me  too 
nomeroos  and  essential  to  admit  of  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of 
their  original  oneness.  ''  These  languages,"  appear  to  me,  to  use  Pro- 
fessor Max  MUUer  s  words,  to  '^  share  elements  in  common  which  they 
most  have  borrowed  from  the  same  source,  and  their  formal  coincid- 
ences, though  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families,  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  them 
to  mere  accident"  ("Lecture  I,"  301).  "The  only  coincidences  we 
are  likely  to  find,"  he  says,  "  in  agglutinative  languages  long  separated, 
are  such  as  refer  to  '  the  radical  materiab  of  language,  or  to  those  parts 
of  speech  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  reproduce — prononns,  numerals, 
and  prepositions.  It  is  astonishing  rather  that  any  words  of  a  conven- 
tional meaning  should  have  been  discovered  as  the  common  property 
of  the  Turanian  languages  than  that  most  of  their  words  and  forms 
should  be  peculiar  to  each.' " 

The  various  particulars  which  I  adduced  in  the  preceding  section 
to  prove  that  the  Dravidian  languages  are  essentially  different  from, 
and  independent  of,  Sanskrit  (each  of  which  will  be  considered 
more  fully  under  its  own  appropriate  head)  may  also  be  regarded  as 
contributing  to  show,  both  that  the  various  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group  have  sprung  from  a  common  origin,  and  also  that 
the  Dravidian  languages — ^if  not  actually  to  be  included  in  the 
Scythian  group— stand  to  that  group  in  some  sort  of  relationship. 
In  some  important  particulars  the  Dravidian  languages  have  un- 
doubtedly approximated  to  the  Indo-European,  especially  in  this, 
that  instead  of  continuing  to  be  purely  agglutinative  they  have  become 
partly  inflexional  Several  of  the  words  of  relation  used  as  auxiliaries 
in  declension  and  conjugation  have  ceased  to  be  capable  of  being  used 
as  independent  words.  Still,  it  would  be  unnecessary  on  this  account 
alone  to  disconnect  these  languages  wholly  from  the  Scythian  group, 
for  those  auxiliary  words,  though  they  have  now  in  some  instances 
shrunk  into  the  condition  of  fossilised  relics,  are  always  separable  from 
the  roots  to  which  they  are  appended.  They  have  never  so  far  co- 
alesced with  the  roots — as  such  words  have  generally  done  in  the 
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Indo-European  languages — as  to  form  with  the  roots  only  one  integral 
word,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  root 
and  which  is  the  modificatory  element.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Turkish,  Finnish,  Hungarian,  and  Japanese  languages,  though 
in  many  particulars  distinctively  Turanian,  have  become  still  more  in- 
flexional than  the  Dravidian.  Mr  Edkins,  in  his  ^*  China's  Place  in 
Philology,"  has  warmly  supported  both  the  positions  I  have  advocated — 
viz.,  the  original  unity  of  all  the  Scythian  languages  and  the  afiiliation 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  on  the  whole  to  the  Scythian  group.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  minute  coincidences  on  which  he  relies  will 
probably  disappear  on  further  investigation ;  but  the  more  this  branch 
of  philology  is  studied  the  more  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
main  lines  of  his  argument — especially  with  regard  to  the  resemblances 
between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Mongolian — are  correct  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  resemblances  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
to  the  Chinese  very  numerous.  Mr  Edkins  holds  the  original  unity, 
not  only  of  the  Scythian  languages,  but  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  argues  that  *'  what  are  called  families  of  languages  are 
only  dialects  of  an  earlier  speech.**  This  general  principle  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  accordance,  on  the  whole,  with  such  facts  as  are  known  to  us 
respecting  the  history  of  human  speech,  but  it  will  probably  be 
a  considerable  time  before  it  is  scientifically  established.  I  may 
add  that,  to  my  own  mind,  the  light  which  is  thrown  on  the 
structure  of  the  Dravidian  languages  by  the  study  of  the  languages  of 
the  Scythian  group  has  always  seemed  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
theory  of  the  existence  in  them  of  a  Scythian  element  The  relative 
participle  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  Dravidian 
verb ;  but  I  never  clearly  understood  the  principle  of  the  formation  of 
that  participle,  till  I  saw  how  it  was  formed  in  the  Mongolian  and 
Manchu ;  and  no  person,  however  reluctant  to  see  a  Scythian  element 
in  the  Dravidian  languages,  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  objected  to 
the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  relative  participle  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  or  suggested  another.  (See  "The  Relative  Par- 
ticiple," in  Part  V.,  on  "  The  Verb.") 

A  remarkable  confirmation,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Scythian  theory 
has  been  furnished  by  the  translation  of  the  Behistun  tablets.  The 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Behistun  or  Bagbistdn,  in  western  Media, 
record  the  political  autobiography  of  Darius  Hystaspes  in  the  Old  Per- 
sian, in  the  Babylonian,  and  also  in  the  language  of  the  Sc3^hians  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire  ;  and  the  translation  of  the  Scythian  portion 
of  those  inscriptions  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  with  the  Scythian  group.     The  language  of  the 
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second  series  of  tablets  was  shown  in  Mr  Norris's  paper  (in  the  JourmU 
of  the  Royal  Aiiatie  Society y  vol.  xv.)  to  be  distinctively  Scythian. 
Professor  Oppert  holds  that  the  people  by  whom  this  language  was 
spoken  were  Medians,  but  agrees  with  Mr  Norris  in  considering  the 
language  Scythian — that  is,  Turanian.  We  are  now  enabled,  therefore, 
to  compare  the  Dravidian  idioms  with  a  fully  developed  language-  of 
the  Scythian  family,  as  spoken  in  the  fifth  century,  B.a  :  and  whilst 
the  language  of  the  tablets  has  been  shown  to  belong  generally  to  the 
Scythian  group,  it  has  been  found  to  bear  a  special  relationship  to  a 
particular  family  included  in  that  group— the  Ugro-Finnish — a  family 
which  the  Dravidian  dialects  have  long  appeared  to  me  to  resemble. 
The  principal  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Dravidian  dialects  and 
the  language  of  the  tablets  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  language  of  the  tablets  appears  to  accord  with  the  Dravi- 
dian tongues  in  the  use  of  consonants  of  the  cerebral  class,  f,  d,  and  9. 
These  sounds  exist  also  in  Sanskrit,  but  I  have  long  suspected  that 
Sanskrit  borrowed  them  from  the  indigenous  Dravidian  languages  {vide 
the  section  on  ''  Sounds  ") ;  and  I  find  that  Mr  Norris  has  expressed 
the  same  opinion. 

(2.)  The  language  of  the  tablets  agrees  with  Tamil  in  regarding  the 
same  consonant  as  a  surd  in  the  beginninU  of  a  word,  and  as  a  sonant 
in  the  middle,  and  in  pronouncing  the  same  consonant  as  a  sonant  when 
single,  and  as  a  surd  when  doubled.  (See  in  the  section  on  ''  Sounds  " 
illustrations  of  the  Tamil  rule.) 

(3.)  The  genitive  case  of  the  language  of  the  tablets  is  formed  by 
suflixing  the  syllables  nay  ninay  or  inna.  The  analogous  forms  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  are  ni  in  the  Telugu,  na  or  a  in  G6nd  or  Brahui, 
and  in  in  Tamil. 

(4.)  The  dative  of  the  tablets  is  ikhi  or  ikka.  There  are  analogies 
to  this  both  in  the  T&tar-Turkish  and  in  the  Ugrian  families ;  but  the 
form  which  is  most  perfectly  in  accordance  with  it  is  that  of  the  Dra- 
vidian dative  suffix  kuy  kiy  ha,  <fec.,  preceded  as  the  suffix  generally  is 
in  Tamil  and  Malay&|am,  by  an  euphonic  u  or  t,  and  a  consequent 
doubling  of  the  h  Compare  nin-Uckay  to  thee,  in  the  language  of  the 
tablets,  with  the  corresponding  ninrOrgey  in  Canarese,  and  especially 
the  Malayi|am  nin-a-kku. 

(5.)  The  pronouns  of  the  language  of  the  tablets  form  their  accusa- 
tive by  suffixing  un,  tn,  or  n.  Compare  the  Telugu  accusative  inflexion 
nu  or  niy  and  the  Canarese  aniy  ann-tty  &c, 

(6.)  The  only  numeral  written  in  letters  in  the  Scythian  tablets  is 
kir,  one,  with  which  appears  to  be  connected  the  numeral  adjective,  or 
indefinite  article,  ra,  or  irtxu    In  Telugu,  '  one '  is  oka,  and  in  Tamil 
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or.     The  Kii  numeral  adjective  '  one '  is  nr,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil 
orti,  but  more  closely  to  the  ra  or  irra  of  the  tablets. 

In  the  language  of  the  tablets  all  ordinal  numbers  eud  in  m,  in 
Tamil  in  dnty  in  SamoTede  in  im, 

(7.)  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  exactly  the  same  in  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  as  in  the  Dravidian  languages.  In  all  it  is 
nl;  the  oblique  form,  which  is  also  the  accusative,  is  nin.  Unfortu- 
nately the  plural  of  this  pronoun  is  not  contained  in  the  tablets — ^the 
singular  having  been  used  instead  of  the  plural  in  addressing  inferiors. 

(8.)  The  language  of  the  tablets,  like  the  Dravidian  languages, 
makes  use  of  a  relative  participle.  A  relative  pronoun  is  used  in  addi- 
tion to  the  relative  participle ;  but  Mr  Norris  supposes  the  use  of  this 
pronoun  to  bo  owing  to  the  imitation  of  the  Persian  original.  The 
particular  particle  which  is  used  in  the  tablets  in  forming  the  relative 
participle  differs  from  that  which  is  generally  used  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  ;  but  the  position  and  force  of  this  particle,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  participle  formed  by  it  is  employed,  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  Dravidian  usage.  Perhaps  the  use  of  this  relative  participle 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  grammar  of 
every  unaltered  dialect  of  the  Scythian  family. 

(9.)  The  negative  imperative,  or  prohibitive,  particle  of  the  tablets  is 
tnnt,  in  G6nd  minni. 

The  conjugational  system  of  the  language  of  the  tablets  accords  with 
that  of  the  Hungarian,  the  Mordvin,  and  other  languages  of  the  Ugrian 
family,  but  differs  considerably  from  the  Dravidian  languages,  which 
form  their  tenses  in  a  simpler  manner,  by  the  addition  of  particles  of 
time  to  the  root,  and  which  form  the  persons  of  their  verbs  by  the 
addition  of  the  ordinary  pronominal  terminations  to  the  particles  of 
time.  Notwithstanding  this  discrepancy  in  the  inflexions  of  the  verbs, 
the  resemblances  show^n  to  subsist  between  the  language  of  the  tablets 
and  the  Dravidian  idioms,  most  of  which  are  in  particulars  of  primaiy 
importance,  seem  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  radical,  though  very 
remote,  connection.  From  the  discovery  of  these  analogies,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  the  Dravidian  race,  though  resident  in  India  from  a 
period  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of  history,  originated  in  the 
central  tracts  of  Asia — the  seed-plot  of  nations  \  and  that  from  thence, 
after  parting  company  with  the  Aryans  and  the  Ugro-Turanians,  and 
leaving  a  colony  in  BeldchisUln,  they  entered  India  by  way  of  the 
Indus. 

Whilst  I  regard  the  grammatical  structure  and  prevailing  character- 
istics of  the  Dravidian  idioms  as  in  the  main  Scythian,  I  claim  for  them 
also,  and  have  always  claimed,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  possession 
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of  certain  remarkable  affinities  to  the  Indo-European  family.  In  so  far 
as  they  may  be  regarded  as  Scythian,  they  are  allied  not  to  the  Tarkish 
family,  or  to  the  Ugrian,  or  to  the  Mongolian,  or  to  the  Tungosian  (each 
of  which  families  differs  materially  from  the  others,  notwithstanding 
generic  points  of  resemblance),  but  to  the  group  or  class  in  which  all 
these  families  are  comprised.  The  Scythian  family  to  which,  on  the 
whole,  the  Dravidian  languages  may  be  regarded  as  most  nearly  allied, 
is  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian,  with  some  special  affinities,  as  it  appears,  to 
the  Ostiak  branch  of  that  family ;  and  this  supposition,  which  I  had 
been  led  to  entertain  from  the  comparison  of  grammars  and  rocaba- 
laries  alone,  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  brought  to  light 
by  the  Behistun  tablets,  that  the  ancient  Scjrthic  race,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  Central  Asia  was  peopled  prior  to  the  irruption  of  the 
Medo- Persians,  belonged  not  to  the  Turkish,  or  to  the  Mongolian,  bat 
to  the  Ugrian  stock.  If  we  can  venture  to  take  for  granted,  at  pre- 
^nt,  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  hypothesis  rests, 
the  result  at  which  we  arrive  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the 
study  of  comparative  philology  has  yet  realised.  How  remarkable  that 
distinct  affinities  to  the  speech  of  the  Dravidians  of  inter-tropical  India 
should  be  discoverable  in  the  language  of  the  Finns  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  of  the  Ostiaks  and  other  Ugrians  of  Siberia ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  prae-Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan  should  appear, 
from  the  evidence  furnished  by  their  language  alone,  in  the  silence  of 
history,  in  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  probabilities,  to  be  allied  to  the 
tribes  that  appear  to  have  overspread  Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Teutons  and  the  Hellenes,  and  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Celts  !  * 
What  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  that ''  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  f'^ 

In  weighing  the  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  for  affiliating  the 
Dravidian  languages  in  the  main  to  the  Scythian  group,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  whilst  the  generic  characteristics  of  the  Scjrthian 
languages  are  very  strongly  marked  and  inci4)able  of  being  mistaken, 
in  a  vast  variety  of  minor  particulars,  and  especially  in  their  vocabu- 
laries, the  languages  comprised  in  this  family  differ  from  one  another 
more  widely  than  the  various  idioms  of  the  Indo-European  family 
mutually  differ.  Thus,  whikt  in  nearly  all  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages the  numerals  are  not  only  similar,  but  the  same — (the  Sanskrit 

*  Profenor  Hunfalvy  does  not  admit  that  the  Finno-Ugrian  race  arriTed  in 
Earope  before  the  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavonians.  I  adhere,  however',  to  the 
ordinary  belief  prevailing  amongst  ethnologists,  which  appears  to  me  in  the 
main  weU-groonded.  The  late  arrival  of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary  is  of  course 
aduittttl. 
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word  for  ont  being  the  only  real  exception  to  the  rule  of  general  iden- 
tity)— not  only  do  the  numerals  of  every  Scythian  family  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  every  other  as  to  present  few  or  no  points  of 
resemblance,  but  even  the  numerals  of  any  two  languages  of  the  same 
family  are  found  to  differ  very  widely.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  diver- 
sity existing  amongst  the  Scythian  tongues,  that,  whilst  the  Indo- 
European  idioms  form  but  one  family,  the  Scythian  tongues  form  not 
so  much  a  family  as  a  group  of  families — a  group  held  together  not 
by  the  bond  of  identity  in  details,  but  only  by  the  bond  of  certain 
general  characteristics  which  they  all  possess  in  common.  The  Indo- 
European  languages  may  be  regarded  as  forming  but  a  single  genus, 
of  which  each  language — (Sanskrit,  Zend,  Old  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  Celtic) — forms  a  species ;  whilst  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Scythian  group,  more  prolific  in  differences,  comprise 
at  least  five  or  six  authenticated  genera,  each  of  which  includes  as 
many  s]>ecies  as  are  contained  in  the  solitary  Indo-European  genus, 
besides  twenty  or  thirty  isolated  languages,  which  have  up  to  this 
time  resisted  every  effort  to  classify  them. 

This  remarkable  difference  between  the  Indo-European  languages 
and  those  of  the  Scythian  stock  seems  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the 
higher  mental  gifts  and  higher  capacity  for  civilisation,  with  which  the 
Indo-European  tribes  appear  to  have  been  endowed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  still  more  from  the  earlier  literary  culture  of  their  languages, 
and  the  better  preservation,  in  consequence,  of  their  forms  and  roots. 
It  seems  also  to  have  arisen  in  part  from  their  more  settled  habits,  in 
comparison  with  the  wandering,  nomadic  life  led  by  most  of  the  Scy- 
thian tribes.  But,  from  whatever  cause  this  difference  may  have  arisen, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  weighing  evidences  of  relationship  this  circumstance 
must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  that  so  minute  an  agreement  of  long- 
separated  sister  dialects  of  the  Scythian  stock  is  not  to  be  expected  as 
in  parallel  cases  amongst  the  Indo-European  dialects.  Professor  Max 
MUller,  in  his  *^  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,"  adduces  many 
instances  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  divergence  which  takes 
place  between  uncultivated  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Bishop 
Patteson  also  says,  *'  In  most  cases  the  languages  of  two  neighbouring 
islands  may  show  their  common  derivation  in  their  structure  (the  safest 
proof  of  all,  I  imagine),  but  nearly  all  the  words  will  be  different." — 
('*  Letter  from  Bishop  Patteson  to  Professor  Max  Miiller."  Appendix 
to  Life.) 

The  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group, — whether  the  relation  of  lineal  descent,  or  the  relation 
of  sisterhood,  or  the  wider  relationship  for  which  I  plead, — Yoa  not 
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been  universally  admitted  by  students  of  Dravidian  philology.  From 
the  brief  remarks  bearing  on  this  question  contained  in  Dr  Pope's 
various  publications,  it  is  evident  that  that  eminent  Dravidian  scholar 
considers  the  Dravidian  languages  in  the  main  Indo-European.  In 
the  introduction  to  his  ''Tanul  Hand- Book''  (Madras,  1859),  he  says  : 
'*  The  more  deeply  they  (the  South  Indian  languages)  are  studied,  the  f 
more  close  ^ill  thfti^  afl^nity  \(^  Ranaln^f.  >^  B^i»n  ^  ]^^  and  the  more  f^-  j 
evident  it  will  appear  that  they  possess  a  primitive  and  very  near  / 
relationship  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  group.  Tet  they 
are  certainly  not  mere  Prakrits,  or  corruptions  of  Sanskrit.  I  have 
always  supposed  that  their  place  was  among  the  members  of  the  last 
mentioned  family,  and  that  they  were  probably  digjecta  membra  of  a 
language  coeval  with  Sanskrit,  and  having  the  same  origin  with  it. 
They  certainly  contain  many  traces  of  a  close  connection  with  the 
Greek,  the  Gothic,  the  Persian,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  same 
family,  in  points  even  where  Sanskrit  presents  no  parallel"  In  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  in  four  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, with  comparative  vocabulary  and  inflexional  tables  (Madras, 
1860),  he  says :  ''The  writer  would  direct  the  attention  of  philologists  | 

to  the  deep-seated,  radical  affinities  between  these  languages  and  the      T  ,     I 
Celtic  and  ^Teutonic  languages.  ^  Had  leisure  and  space  permitted,  he  / 

was  prepared  to  have  exhibited  in  detail  these  analogies.  In  a  next 
edition,  or  in  some  future  work,  he  yet  cherishes  the  hope  of  doing  so. 
The  subject  of  the  affiliation  of  these  languages  is  one  which  requires 
that  further  elucidation  which  nothing  but  a  complete  comparative 
lexicon  could  afford."  The  last  reference  he  makes  to  the  subject  is 
in  a  prefatory  notice  to  his  '*  Outlines  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Tuda 
Language"  (Bangalore,  1872),  in  which  he  says:  ''While  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  Dr  Caldwell,  I  yet  think  that  the  remarkable  analogies 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Dravidian  languages  merit  a  more  thorough 
investigation."  I  trust  Dr  Pope  will  ere  long  have  time  to  favour 
philologers  with  the  thorough  investigation  which  this  question  un- 
doubtedly merits.  I  may  remark  here,  however,  that  in  everything 
he  says  respecting  the  existence  of  'analogies/  and  'affinities,'  and 
'  traces  of  a  close  connection '  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and 
varioQS  members  of  the  Indo-European  family,  I  not  only  perfectly 
coincide  with  him,  but  pointed  out  many  of  those  particulars  of  agree- 
ment or  resemblance  myself  (yet  without  deducing  from  them  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusion)  in  every  section  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  The  theory  I  advocate,  indeed,  takes  account  of  both  sets  of 
relationships — the  Scythian  and  the  Indo-European — though  it  regards 
the  former  as,  on  the  whole,  closer  and  more  essential.     With  regard 
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to  Celtic  affinities  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Indo-European  family  the  Celtic  is  that  which  appears 
to  have  most  in  common  with  the  Scythian  group,  and  especially  with 
the  languages  of  the  Finnish  family — languages  which  may  possibly 
have  been  widely  spoken  in  Europe  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Celts.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  each  case  to  inquire  whether 
the  Celtic  affinity  may  not  also  be  a  Scythian  affinity. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Appendix  IL  for  some  remarks  on  the  philo- 
logical portion  of  Mr  Cover's  "Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India;"  and 
also  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of  the  theory  respecting 
the  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group  advocated  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  own  inquiries,  I  thought  I  observed  in  the. 
Dravidian  languages  the  Indo-European  analogies  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  and,  rejecting  affinities  which  are  unreal  and  which  disappear 
on  investigation  (such  as  the  connection  of  the  Tamil  numerals  ondru 
or  onjiu,  one ;  anjuf  five ;  effu,  eight ;  with  unfits,  panch-ariy  and 
asht-an, — a  connection  which  looks  very  plausible,  but  appears  to  me 
to  be  illusory  (see  section  on  "Numerals"), — I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  a  small  number  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages and  a  more  considerable  number  of  their  roots,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  cognate  origin  with  corresponding  forms  and  roots  in 
the  Indo-European  languages.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a 
few  analogies  of  this  character,  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
grammar  of  the  Dravidian  idioms  seem  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly 
Scythian,  and  therefore  I  think  the  propriety  of  placing  those  idioms 
in  the  Scythian  group  is  indicated.  Though  many  Hebrew  roots  have 
been  shown  to  be  allied  to  Sanskrit,  yet  the  Hebrew  language  does  not 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  Semitic  rather  than  Indo-European ;  so,  not- 
withstanding many  interesting  analogies  with  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Gothic, 
Celtic,  and  Persian,  which  may  be  discovered  on  a  careful  examinatioD  of 
the  Dravidian  tongues,  and  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  their  order  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  sections,  the  essential  characteristics  of  those 
tongues  are  such  as  seem  to  me  to  require  us  to  regard  them  as  in  the 
main  Scythian.  Dr  Gustave  Schlegel,  in  his  "  Sinico-Aryaca  "  (Batavia, 
1872),  a  treatise  on  Chinese  and  Aryan  affinities,  endeavours  to  establish 
the  existence  of  an  ultimate  relationship  between  the  Chinese  roots 
and  those  of  the  Aryan  languages.  Supposing  this  point  established,  it 
would  not  follow  that  Chinese  is  an  Aryan  tongue.  It  would  only 
follow  that  it  had  succeeded  in  preserving  certain  exceedingly  primitive 
forms  of  speech  which  had  also  been  preserved  in  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  family.     Not  Chinese  only,  but  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew,  are  now 
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known  to  have  been  originally  monosyllabic;  and  the  monosyllabic 
character  of  most  Dravidian  roots,  if  not  of  all,  will  appear  in  every 
section  of  this  work.  Dr  Bleek  (in  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  for  1871)  has  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages  may  possibly  have  been  exposed  at  an  early 
period  to  Dravidian  influences.  He  says :  "  The  Aryan  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  sex-denoting  languages  by  the  possession 
of  a  neuter  gender.  The  Dravidian  languages  possess  a  neuter  gender, 
which  has  as  wide  a  range  as  in  English,  the  most  logically  arranged 
of  the  Aryan  language&  The  distinctive  marks  of  the  neuter  gender, 
in  the  Dravidian  languages,  even  agree  with  those  of  our  own  lan- 
guages to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  these 
two  circles  of  languages  (which  are  the  only  ones  known  to  possess 
this  threefold  gender — i.c.,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter)  should 
have  developed  the  neuter  gender  quite  independently  of  each  other. 
The  Dravidian  languages  have  not  as  yet  been  proved  to  belong  to 
our  own  sex-denoting  family  of  langiiages;  and  although  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  be  shown  ultimately  to  be  a  member  of  this 
family,  yet  it  may  also  be  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Aryan  languages  a  Dravidian  influence  was  exerted  upon  them,  to 
which  this,  among  other  similarities,  is  due."  The  Dravidian  lan- 
guages had  a  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person  at  the  earliest  period 
to  which  their  forms  can  be  traced ;  but  I  suspect  it  was  at  a  later  i 
period  of  their  history  that  gender  made  its  appearance  in  the  verb. 
When  the  Dravidians  entered  India  their  verb  must,  I  think,  have 
been  without  personal  terminations,  and  therefore  without  gender.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  gender  is  more  fully  and  systematically 
developed  in  the  verb  of  the  Dravidian  literary  dialects  than  in  any 
other  language  in  the  world.  This  could  not  have  been  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Sanskrit,  but  must  have  been  ah  intra. 

In  stating  that  the  Dravidian  languages  contiin  certain  roots  and 
forms  allied  to  Sanskrit,  and  to  the  Indo-European  languages  gene- 
rally, it  is  necessary  to  preclude  misapprehension.  During  the  long 
period  of  the  residence  of  the  Dravidian  and  Aryan  races  in  the  same 
country,  the  Dravidian  vocabularies  have  borrowed  largely  from  Sans- 
krit. It  is  necessary  therefore  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  analogies 
to  which  I  refer  are  not  founded  on  the  existence  in  the  Dravidian 
tongues  of  Sanskrit  derivatives,  but  are  such  as  are  discoverable  in  the 
original  structure  and  primitive  vocabulary  of  those  languages.  Whilst 
the  Dravidian  languages  have  confessedly  borrowed  much  from  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours,  Sanskrit,  in  some  instances,  has  not  disdained 
to  borrow  from  the  Dravidian  :  but  in  general  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
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distinguishing  what  the  one  language  has  borrowed  from  the  other; 
and  the  statement  I  have  now  made  reUtes  not  to  derivatives,  or  words 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  derivatives,  but  to  radical,  deep-seated 
analogies  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  supposition  but  that 
of  a  partial  or  distant  relationship.  In  most  instances  the  words  and 
forms  in  which  analogies  are  discoverable  are  allied  not  to  Sanskrit 
alone,  but  to  the  entire  Indo-European  family :  in  not  a  few  instances 
analogies  are  discoverable  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  not  found  in 
Sanskrit ;  and  in  many  of  those  instances  in  which  Sanskrit  appears 
to  exhibit  the  closest  analogy,  it  is  not  the  euphonised,  systematised 
Sanskrit  (Sar/iskrita)  of  written  compositions,  but  the  crude,  original 
Sanskrit,  which  is  discoverable  by  analysis  and  comparison, — the  Vor- 
Sanskrit  of  W.  von  Humboldt. 

I  subjoin  here  a  few  illustrations  of  what  I  mean  by  primitive,  on- 
derived  Indo-Europeauisms  discoverable  in  the  Dravidian  languages. 

(1.)  The  use  of  n,  as  in  Greek,  to  prevent  hiatus, 

(2.)  The  existence  of  gender  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  and 
in  verbs,  and  in  particular  the  existence  of  a  neuter  gender. 

(3.)  The  use  of  c^  or  ^  as  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular  of  demon- 
strative pronouns  or  pronouns  of  the  third  person. 

(4.)  The  existence  of  a  neuter  plural,  as  in  Latin,  in  short  a. 

(5.)  The  formation  of  the  remote  demonstrative  from  a  base  in  a,  the 
proximate  from  a  base  in  t. 

(6.)  The  formation  of  most  preterites,  as  in  Persian,  by  the  addition 
of  d. 

(7.)  The  formation  of  some  preterites  by  the  reduplication  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  root. 

(S.)  The  formation  of  a  considerable  number  of  verbal  nouns  by 
lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  verbal  root.  See  also  "  Glossarial  Affi- 
nities." 

Tlie  illustrations  given  above  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
analogous  forms  which  will  be  adduced  in  the  grammatical  analysis 
and  in  the  glossarial  affinities  :  they  will,  however,  suffice  to  render  it 
probable  that  Indo-European  analogies  are  really  discoverable  in  the 
Dravidian  languages.  They  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  statement,  that, 
though  Sanskrit  has  long  been  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the  Dravidian 
tongues,  there  are  not  a  few  Dravidian  roots  which  seem  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  western  Indo-European  idioms  than  to  the  Sanskritic  or 
eastern.  If  therefore  the  Dravidian  languages  may  be  classified, 
as  I  am  still  inclined  to  classify  them,  as  essentially  and  in  the 
main  Scythian,  I  must  add  that  I  consider  them  as  of  all  Scythian 
tongues  those  which  present  the  most  numerous,  ancient,  and  interest- 
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ing  analogies  to  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  position  which 
this  family  occupies,  if  not  mid-way  between  the  two  groups,  seems  to 
me  to  lie  on  that  side  of  the  Scythian  group  on  which  the  Indo- 
European  appears  to  have  been  severed  from  it,  and  on  which  the  most 
distinct  traces  of  the  original  identity  of  the  families  still  remain.  If 
this  view  be  correct  (as  I  think  it  will  be  shown  to  be),  the  Indo- 
Europeanisms  discoverable  in  the  Dravidian  languages  carry  us  back  to 
a  period  beyond  all  history,  beyond  all  mythology,  not  only  prior  to  the 
separation  of  the  western  branches  of  the  Indo-European  race  from  the 
eastern,  but  prior  also  to  the  separation  of  the  yet  undivided  Indo- 
European  race  from  that  portion  of  the  common  stock  which  was  after- 
wards styled  Scythian. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  especially  in  that  of  Tamil,  a  few  Semitic  analogies  may  also 
be  discovered.  In  some  instances  the  analogous  roots  are  found  in  the 
Indo-European  family,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  though  the  Hebrew  form 
of  the  root  is  more  closely  analogous.  For  example,  though  we  find  in 
Latin  ar«-o,  to  desire,  and  in  Sanskrit  av,  of  which  '  to  desire '  is  a 
subordinate  meaning ;  yet  the  corresponding  Tamil  words  avdy  desire, 
and  Aval  (signifying  also  desire,  a  verbal  noun  from  a  lost  verb  <2v-u, 
to  desire)  seems  still  more  directly  allied  to  the  Hebrew  dvah,  to  desire, 
and  the  verbal  noun  aw6h^  desire.  In  addition,  however,  to  such 
general  analogies  as  pervade  several  families  of  tongues,  including  the 
Dravidian,  there  are  a  few  roots  discoverable,  I  think,  both  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  and  in  Hebrew,  to  which  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  resemblance  in  any  language  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  Illnstrations  of  these  special  analogies  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  '*  Glossarial  Affinities :  Semitic." 

The  Semitic  analogies  observable  in  Tamil  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  BO  important  as  the  Indo-European,  nor  do  they  carry  with  them 
such  convincing  evidence;  but  taking  them  in  connection  with  that 
more  numerous  and  important  class  of  analogous  roots  which  are  found 
in  the  Indo-European  languages,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  but  of  which 
the  Hebrew  form  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  Dravidian  (see  the  '^  Qlos- 
sarial  Affinities ''),  these  analogies,  such  as  they  are,  constitute  an  addi- 
tional element  of  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  prse-historic 
connections  of  the  Dravidian  race.  I  do  not  adduce  these  analogies 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  relation- 
ship between  the  Dravidian  language  and  Hebrew.  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  proving  nothing  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  I  content 
myself  with  merely  stating  those  analogies,  without  attempting  to 
deduce  any  inference  from  them.    The  Indo-European  analogies  are  so 
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intimately  connected  with  the  individuality  and  vital  essence  of  the 
Drayidian  languages,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  them  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  early  association,  however  intimate.  It  is  only  on 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  remote  or  partial  relationship  that 
they  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  fully  explained.  In  the  case  of  the 
Semitic  analogies,  however,  the  supposition  of  a  relationship  between 
the  two  families  of  tongues  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  The 
analogies  that  appear  to  exist  may  be  only  accidental,  or  they  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis — a  very  easy  and  natural  one — that  the 
primitive  Dravidians  were  at  some  early  period  before  their  arrival  in 
India  associated  with  a  people  speaking  a  Semitic  language. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  notice  the  remarkable  general  resemblance 
which  exists  between  the  Dravidian  pronouns  and  those  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  of  southern  and  western  Australia.  In  whatever  way  it  may 
be  explained,  the  existence  of  a  general  resemblance  seems  to  be  un- 
questionable ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  that  the  Australian 
pronouns  of  the  first  |)er8on  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Tibetan  than 
to  the  Dravidian.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
view  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular. 

Dravidian.  Australian.  Tibetan.  Chiihesx. 

I,         ndn,  ydn,  nd,       nga,  7igaii,  TigatM,       nga^  nge^  nged,        ngo, 
€71,  nganyaj 

Whilst  the  base  of  this  pronoun  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
corresponding  pronoun  in  Tibetan,  and  in  the  Indo-Chinese  family 
generally,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pluralised  in  the  Australian 
dialects  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian,  and  especially 
to  Teliigu.  Telugu  forms  its  plurals  by  suffixing  lu  to  the  singular  ; 
the  Australian  dialects  by  a  similar  addition  of  lu,  li,  dlu,  dli,  6ic  In 
this  particular  some  of  the  dialects  of  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
India  exhibit  also  an  agreement  with  Telugu — e.g,,  compare  Dhimal 
7id,  thou,  with  ni/ely  you.  In  the  Australian  dialects  I  find  the  follow- 
ing plurals  and  duals  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person — we,  or  we 
two,  7igalu,  7igadlu,  tigadli,  vgalata,  &c  Compare  thia  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Telugu  forms  its  plural — e.g.,  vdvfu,  he,  vdndlu, 
they  ;  and  even  with  the  Tamil  *  plural  exclusive '  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person — e.g.,  ndn,  I,  ndngal,  we. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Australian  pronouns  of  the  second 
person,  both  singular  and  plural,  and  those  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
is  more  distinct  and  special,  and  is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  suffixes, 
but  in  the  pronominal  base  itself.  The  normal  forms  of  these  pronouns 
in  the  Dravidian  languages  are — ^singular,  ntn,  plural,  nfm.     The  per- 
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son  all  ty  resides  in  the  crude  root  nt,  thou,  which  is  the  same  in  both 
numbers,  with  the  addition  of  a  singular  formatiye  n  (nttiy  thou),  and 
a  pluralising  formative  m  {ni-roy  thous,  or  you).  In  some  cases  the 
pluralising  particle  m  has  been  displaced,  and  r,  which  I  regard  as  pro- 
perly the  sign  of  the  epicene  plural  of  the  third  person,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it — e.g.y  ntr,  you  (in  Telugu  mtr-u,)  This  abnormal  form 
ntr  is  most  used  as  a  nominative,  the  older  and  more  regidar  ntm 
retains  its  place  in  the  compounds.  Whilst  i  is  the  vowel  which  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  singular  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person,  it  is  found  that  in  the  plural  i  often  gives  place  to  u,  as  in  the 
classical  Tamil  nufna,  your,  and  the  Brahui  num,  you.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  modern  Canarese  has  softened  ntm  into  ntvu  or 
ntum,  in  the  nominative.  It  is  singular,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
accounted  for,  that  in  each  of  the  particulars  now  mentioned  the  Aus- 
tralian dialects  resemble  the  Dravidian.  See  the  following  comparative 
view.  Under  the  Australian  head  I  class  the  dual  together  with  the 
plurxd,  as  being  substantially  the  same. 

Dbavidian.  Austbalian. 

thou,         niriy  nin,  ninna,  nginne,  ngintoa,  ningte, 

you,  ntm,  nini,  ntr,  num,  ntvu,  nimedoo,  nura,  niwa,  ngurle. 

Compare  also  the  accusative  of  the  first  person  singular  in  Tamil, 
ennn,  me,  with  the  Australian  accusative  emmo. 

The  grammatical  structure  of  the  Australian  dialects  exhibits  a  gene- 
ral agreement  with  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group.  In  the  use 
of  postpositions  instead  of  prepositions ;  in  the  use  of  two  forms  of  the 
first  person  plural,  one  inclusive  of  the  party  addressed,  the  other 
exclusive ;  in  the  formation  of  inceptive,  causative,  and  reflective  verbs 
by  the  addition  of  certain  particles  to  the  root ;  and,  generally,  in  the 
agglutinative  structure  of  words  and  in  the  position  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  the  dialects  of  Australia  resemble  the  Dravidian — as  also  the 
Turkish,  the  Mongolian,  and  other  Scythian  languages;  and  in  the 
same  particulars,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  differ  essentially 
from  the  dialects  which  are  called  Polynesian.  The  vocabularies  of  the 
Australian  dialects  which  have  been  compiled  do  not  appear  to  furnish 
additional  confirmation  to  the  resemblances  pointed  out  above ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  these  resemblances  to  be  unreal  or  merely  acci- 
dental, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Australian  dialects  demand  (and  pro- 
bably will  reward)  further  examination.* 

*  See  a  paper  **  On  the  position  of  the  Australian  languages,"  by  W.  H.  J. 
Bleek,  Eaq.,  Ph.D.,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society.  London, 
1871. 
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It  is  singular  also,  and  still  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
some  resemblances  may  be  traced  between  the  Drayidian  languages  and 
the  Bomu,  or  rather  the  Kanuri,  one  of  the  languages  s}>oken  in  the 
Bomu  country,  in  Central  Africa.  Most  of  the  resemblances  are,  it  is 
true,  of  a  general  nature — e.g,y  the  Kanuri  is  agglutinative  in  structure, 
it  uses  postpositions  instead  of  prepositions,  it  adds  to  nouns  and  sen- 
tences syllables  expressive  of  doubt,  interrogation,  and  emphasis,  in  a 
peculiarly  Dravidian  manner,  and  its  verb  has  a  negative  voice.  It 
has  an  objective  verb,  as  well  as  a  subjective,  like  the  Hungarian.  The 
most  distinctive  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  languages  I  notice  is  in 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  which  is  nt,  as  in  each  of  the  Dra- 
vidian dialects.  Even  this,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  is  common 
to  the  Dravidian  with  Brahui,  Chinese,  the  language  of  the  second 
Behistun  tablets,  and  the  Australian  dialects.  The  Kanuri  language 
differs  so  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the  African  tongues,  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  its  relationship  should  be  fully  investigated.  See 
Koelle*s  "  Grammar  of  Bomu.*' 

Which  Language  or  Dialect  best  represents  the  Primitivk 
Condition  of  the  Dravidian  Tongues  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  grammatical  comparison  of  the  Dravidian 
dialects,  it  seems  desirable  to  ascertain  where  we  should  look  for  their 
earliest  characteristics.  Some  persons  have  been  of  opinion  that  what 
is  called  Shen-Tamil  (jSen-Damir),  or  the  classical  dialect  of  the  Tamil 
language,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  representative  of  the  primitive 
Dravidian  speech.  Without  underestimating  the  great  value  of  the 
Shen-Tamil,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  dialect  can  be  implicitly 
accepted  as  a  mirror  of  Dravidian  antiquity.  A  comparison  of  all  the 
dialects  that  exist  will  be  found  our  best  and  safest  guide  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  primitive  speech  from  which  the  various  existing  dialects 
have  diverged ;  and  not  only  the  Shen-Tamil,  but  every  existing  dialect, 
even  the  rudest,  will  be  found  to  contribute  its  quota  of  help  towards 
this  end.  The  Tamil  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  cannot 
be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Ancient  or  Classical  Canarese ; 
and  the  Khond  or  Ku,  one  of  the  rudest  dialects,  the  grammar  of  which 
was  reduced  to  writing  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  only  dialect  which 
throws  light  on  the  masculine  and  feminine  terminations  of  the  Dravi- 
dian pronouns  of  the  third  person.  Still  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
largest  amount  of  assistance  towards  ascertaining  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  the  Dravidian  languages  will  be  afforded  by  Tamil,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  Shen-Tamil;  and  this  naturally  follows  from  the  circmn- 
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ftance  that  of  all  the  Drayidlan  idioms  Tamil  appears  to  have  been  the 
ea^est  cultivated. 


(1.)  Literary y  dcusiccU  dialects  of  the  Dravidvan  Languages:  To  what 
txUnt  may  they  be  regarded  as  representing  the  primitive  condition 
of  those  Languages  f 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  languages  that,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  be  cultivated,  the  literary  style  evinces  a  tendency  to 
become  a  Uterary  dialect  distinct  from  the  dialect  of  common  life,  with 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  its  own.     This  is  equally  characteristic 
of  the  speech  of  the  Aryans  of  the  north  and  of  that  of  the  Dravidians 
of  the  south.     The  relation  in  which  Sanskrit  stands  to  the  Pr&krits 
and  the  modem  vernaculars  is  not  identical  with  the  relation  in  which 
the  deeid  languages  of  Europe  stand  to  the  living  languages  descended 
from  them.     The  so-called  dead  languages  of  Europe  were  at  one  time 
living  tongues,  spoken  nearly  as  they  were  written,  as,  e.g.,  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  testify.     When  we  call  those  languages 
dead,  we  merely  mean  to  describe  them  as  the  speech  of  the  dead  past, 
not  that  of  the  living  present.     Sanskrit  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
dead  language  in  this  sense.     Probably  it  was  never  the  actual,  every- 
day speech  of  any  portion  of  the  Aryans  of  India  at  any  period  of  their 
history,  however  remote.     Its  name  Samskrita,  the  elaborated  or  deve- 
Icqped  speech,  illustrates  its  origin.     It  was  the  language  not  of  any 
race  or  district,  but  of  a  class — the  class  of  bards  and  priests,  the  lite- 
razy  men  of  the  first  ages ;  or  rather  it  was  the  language  of  literature ; 
and  as  literary  culture  made  progress,  the  language  of  literature  became 
ever  more  copious,  euphonious,  and  refined.     If  life  means  growth, 
and  if  growth  means  change,  Sanskrit  must  be  regarded  as  having  for 
a  long  period  been,  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  tongue ;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  changed  slowly,  like  everything  else  in  India — more 
slowly,  doubtless,  than  the  colloquial  dialects.     The  Sanskrit  of  the 
Puri^as  differed  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas ;  and  in  the  Vedas 
themselves  the  style  of  the  later  hymns  differed  from  that  of  the  ear- 
lier.    The  earliest  Sanskrit  extant  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  process 
of  refinement,  originating  in  the  literary  activity  of  a  still  earlier  period, 
of  which  no  records  survive.    A  composition  is  not  necessarily  ancient 
because  written  in  Sanskrit;  for  all  through  the  ages,  down  to  very 
recent  times,  all  the  liUrati  of  Northern  and  Western  India,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Buddhists,  together  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  literati  of  the  South,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Sanskrit  as 
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the  most  orthodox  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  every  variety  of  ortho* 
dox  thought. 

"  The  great  reformer  Buddha,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
adopted  the  popular  s])cech  as  the  vehicle  of  his  teachings ;  his  suc- 
cessors were  infected  with  an  unbounded  cacoet^tes  scrtbendi,  and  have 
left  behind  a  literature  of  enormous  extent.  Here  again,  however,  the 
fatal  mistake  common  to  all  Indian  writers  was  committed.  No  sooner 
had  Prakrit  become  the  language  of  the  Buddhists'  scriptures,  than  it ' 
was  at  once  regarded  as  sacred,  and  carefully  preserved  from  change  or 
development.  It  took  with  regard  to  the  popular  speech  the  same 
position  that  Sanskrit  had  taken  in  the  earlier  centuries.  This  seems 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  Indian  languages :  when  once  committed  to  writing 
they  assume  a  literary  type,  and  have  a  tendency  to  draw  away  from 
the  vulgar  living  tongue  of  the  people.  In  the  present  day  we  see  the 
same  process  going  on  in  Bengal.  Few  Beng&Ii  writers,  save  those 
whose  minds  have  been  to  some  extent  moulded  on  English  models  of 
thought  and  feeling,  arc  content  to  write  as  they  speak.  They  must 
have  something  more  elaborate  and  refined  when  they  take  pen  in 
hand,  and  fill  tbeir  pages  with  pompous  and  artificial  Sanskrit  words, 
which  they  readily  admit  are  not  *  understanded  of  the  people.*" 

This  state  of  things  is  not  peculiar  to  Northern  India.  We  find 
precisely  the  same  tendencies,  with  the  same  results,  in  the  South. 
Each  of  the  four  cultivated  Dravidian  languages  has  split  up  into  two 
dialects  more  or  less  distinct — a  literary,  classical  dialect;  and  a 
popular,  colloquial  dialect.  Classical  Canarese  is  usually  called  *  Old 
Canarese ; '  but  it  may  more  properly  be  regarded  neither  as  new  nor 
as  old,  but  simply  as  the  language  of  Canjirese  literature,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  language  in  which  literary  compositions  seem  always  to  have 
been  written,  at  least  from  the  twelfth  century,  when  K^sava's  grammar 
was  composed,  down  to  the  present  day.  *  Old  Malay&lam '  seems  to 
have  a  better  title  than  Old  Canarese  to  be  called  *  old,*  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  obsolete  forms.  Moreover,  whilst 
modern  Malayalam  literature  is  intensely  Sanskritic,  the  older  literature 
was  pervaded  with  the  characteristics  of  the  older  or  classical  Tamil. 
The  language  of  Telugu  poetry  diflfers  considerably  from  that  of  every- 
day life,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  diflferent  dialect,  or  designated  by 
any  sj)ecial  name.  It  is  regarded  by  native  Telugu  scholars  as  differing 
from  ordinary  Telugu  only  in  being  purer  and  more  elevated.  The  most 
appropriate  name  for  any  of  the  literary  dialects,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
that  by  which  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  is  designated  It  is  called 
Shen-Tamil  (Sen-Damir) — that  is,  classical  or  correct  Tamil,  literally 
'  straight  Tamil,'  by  which  name  it  is  meant  to  be  distingoiahed  not 
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merely  from  the  cc^loquial  Tamil  of  the  masses,  but  still  more  from 
certain  mde  local  dialects,  said  to  be  twelve  in  number,  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  by  name,  and  included  under  the  generic  designation 
of  Kodun-Damir — that  is  literally,  *  crooked  Tamil '  The  name  ordinarily 
given  by  Europeans  to  the  literary  dialect  of  Tamil  is  '  High  Tamil ;'  and 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  accurate  term,  on  the  whole,  than  that 
ordinarily  given  to  the  literary  dialect  of  Canarese ;  for  though  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  each  of  these  literary  dialects  may  be  described  as 
'  old/  their  most  essential  characteristic  is  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
polish  and  refinement  they  have  received.  Classical  Tamil  bears  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  actual  speech  of  the  people  that  Sanskrit  (that 
is,  classical  Indo- Aryan)  did  to  the  ancient  Pr&krits,  and  now  does  to 
the  modem  Qaurian  vernaculars.  Even  at  the  time  the  oldest  extant 
High  Tamil  compositions  were  written,  there  was  probably  almost  as 
wide  a  difference  between  the  language  of  the  vulgar  and  that  affected 
by  the  liUrati  as  there  is  at  present.  It  is  inconceivable  that  so 
elaborately  refined  and  euphonised  a  style  of  language  as  that  of  the 
classical  poems  and  grammars,  can  ever  have  been  the  actual  every-day 
speech  of  any  class  of  the  people.  It  contains,  it  is  true,  many  ancient 
forms  ;  but  forms  that  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  vulgar  by  the  time 
that  literary  culture  had  commenced  (no  matter  how  great  their  anti- 
quity), seem  to  have  been  systematically  rejected.  The  speech  of  the 
masses  may  therefore  contain  forms  and  words  as  old  as,  or  even  older 
than,  the  corresponding  forms  and  words  of  the  literature ;  and  yet  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  the  two  to  be  borne  in  mind.  No 
argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  a  word  or  form  can  be  founded 
merely  on  the  fsict  of  its  existence  in  the  colloquial  dialect ;  whereas 
the  existence  of  a  word  or  form  in  the  classical  dialect,  especially  in 
the  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  that  dialect,  proves  at  least  that  it 
was  in  existence  when  that  dialect  was  fixed,  which  certainly  cannot 
have  been  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  an  additional 
presumption  in  favour  of  its  antiquity  in  the  circmnstance  that  all 
poets,  even  the  earliest,  have  been  accustoihed  to  regard  expressions 
that  were  considered  more  or  less  archaic  in  their  own  time,  as  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  poetical  compositions. 

(2).  High  antiquity  of  the  literaiy  cultivation  of  Tamil, 

The  relatively  high  antiquity  of  the  literary  cultivation  of  Tamil 
being  a  matter  of  interest  considered  in  itself,  irrespective  of  its  bear- 
ings on  the  question  of  Dravidian  comparative  grammar,  I  shall  here 
adduce  a  few  of  the  evidences  on  which  this  conclusion  rests. 
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1.    Classical  Tamil,  which   not  only  contains  «11  the  refinements 
which  the  Tamil  has  received,  but  also  exhibits  to  some  extent  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  language,  differs  more  from  the  colloquial 
Tamil  than  the  classical  dialect  of  any  other  Dravidian  idiom  differs 
from  its  ordinary  dialect.     It  differs  from  colloquial  Tamil  so  con- 
siderably that  it  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  distinct  language : 
for  not  only  is  classical  Tamil  poetry  as  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned 
Tamilian  as  the  iEneid  of  Virgil  to  a  modem  Italian  peasant,  but  even 
prose  compositions  written  in  the  classical  dialect  might  be  read  for 
hours  in  the  hearing  of  a  person  acquainted  only  with  the  colloquial 
idiom,  without  his  understanding  a  single  sentence.     Notwithstanding 
this,  classical  Tamil  contains  less  Sanskrit,  not  more,  than  the  col- 
loquial dialect.     It  affects  purism  and  national  independence ;  and  its 
refinements  are  all  ab  intra.     As  the  words  and  forms  of  classical 
Tamil  cannot  have  been  invented  all  at  once  by  the  poets,  but  must 
have  come  into  use  slowly  and  gradually,  the  degree  in  which  colloquial 
Tamil  has  diverged  from   the  poetical  dialect,  notwithstanding  the 
slowness  with  which  language,  like  everything  else,  changes  in  the 
East,  seems  to  me  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  literary  cultiva- 
tion of  TamiL 

2.  Another  evidence  consists  in  the  extraordinary  copiousness  of 
the  Tamil  vocabulary,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  grammatical 
forms  of  Shen-Tamil.  The  Shen-Tamil  grammar  is  a  crowded  museum 
of  obsolete  forms,  cast-off  inflexions,  and  curious  anomalies.  Many  of 
these  will  be  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  body  of  this  work. 
I  may  here  refer  especially  to  the  extreme  and  almost  naked  simplicity 
of  some  of  the  conjugational  forms  of  the  oldest  Tamil,  particularly  to 
the  existence  of  an  uninflected  form  of  the  verb,  and  of  another  form 
in  which  only  the  first  rudimentary  traces  of  inflection  are  seen.  These 
particulars,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  Part  "  on  the  Verb,"  seem  to  me  to 
point  to  the  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  Tamil  verb  at  a  very 
early  period  by  the  invention  of  writing,  as  in  the  still  more  remark- 
able instance  of  Chinese.  The  extraordinary  copiousness  of  the  Tamil 
vocabulary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  school  lexicon  of  the  Tamil 
language,  published  by  the  American  missionaries  at  Jaffna,  contains 
no  less  than  58,500  words ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add  several  thousands  of  technical  terms,  besides  provincialisms, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  authorised  compounds,  in  order  to 
render  the  list  complete.  Nothing  strikes  a  Tamil  scholar  more,  on 
examining  the  dictionaries  of  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  than  the 
paucity  of  their  lists  of  synonyms  in  comparison  with  those  of  ^Tamil. 
The  Tamil  vocabulary  contains  not  only  those  words  which  may  be 
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regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  language,  inasmuch  as  they  are  used  bj 
Tamil  alone,  bat  also  those  which  may  be  considered  as  the  property 
of  Telogu,  Ganarese,  &c.  Thus,  the  word  used  for  '  house '  in  ordinary 
Tamil  is  vtdu;  but  the  vocabulary  contains  also,  and  occasionally  uses, 
the  word  appropriate  to  Telugu,  il  (TeL  illu),  and  the  distinctive  Gan- 
arese word,  manei  (Can.  mana);  besides  another  synonym,  hidt, 
which  it  has  in  common  with  Sanskrit  and  the  whole  of  the  Finnish 
languages.  The  granunar  and  vocabulaiy  of  Tamil  are  thus  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  common  repository  of  Dravidian  forms  and  roots. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  literary  cultivation  of  Tamil 
dates  from  a  period  prior  to  that  of  the  other  idioms,  and  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Dravidians  into  dialects. 

3.  Another  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  purity  of  Tamil  consists 
in  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  Ganarese,  the  ancient  Malay&]am,  the 
Ta}a,  and  also  the  Tuda,  Gd^d,  and  Ku,  with  Tamil,  in  many  of 
the  particulars  in  which  modern  Ganarese  and  modem  Telugu  differ 
from  it. 

4.  The  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  forms  of  Telugu  roots  and 
inflexions  have  evidently  been  softened  down  from  the  forms  of  Tanul, 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Tamilian  forms. 
Instances  of  this  will  be  given  in  the  section  on  the  phonetic  system  of 
these  languages.  It  will  suffice  now  to  adduce,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant,  the  transposition  of  vowels  in  the  Telugu  demonstra- 
tive pronouns.  The  true  Dravidian  demonstrative  bases  are  a,  remote, 
and  f,  proximate  ;  to  which  are  suffixed  the  formatives  of  the  genders, 
with  V  euphonic,  to  prevent  hiatus.  The  Tamil  demonstratives  are 
avan,  ille,  and  ivan^  hie  The  Telugu  masculine  formative  answering 
to  the  Tamil  an^  is  du,  uduy  or  adu  ;  and  hence  the  demonstratives  in 
Telagu,  answering  to  the  Tamil  avan,  ivan,  might  be  expected  to  be 
aradu  and  tvadu,  instead  of  which  we  find  vddu^  ille,  and  vtdu,  hie. 
Here  the  demonstrative  bases  a  and  t  have  shifted  from  their  natural 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  to  the  middle,  whilst  by  coales- 
cing with  tho  vowel  of  the  formative,  or  as  a  compensation  for  its  loss, 
their  quantity  has  been  increased.  The  altered,  abnormal  form  of  the 
Telugu  is  evidently  the  later  one ;  but  as  even  the  high  dialect  of  the 
Telugu  contains  no  other  form,  the  period  when  the  Telugu  grammar 
was  rendered  permanent  by  written  rules  and  the  aid  of  written  com- 
positions^ must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  origin  of  the  corruption 
in  question,  and  therefore  subsequent  to  the  literary  cultivation  of 
Tamil 
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5.  Another  evidence  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  great  corruption  of 
many  of  the  Sanskrit  tadhhavas  or  derivatives  found  in  Tamil. 

The  Sanskrit  contained  in  Tamil  may  be  divided  into  three  portions 
of  different  dates. 

(1.)  The  most  recent  portion  was  introduced  by  the  three  religious 
schools  which  divide  amongst  them  the  allegiance  of  the  mass  of  the 
Tamil  people.  These  are  the  school  of  the  S'aiva-Siddh&nta,  or  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Agamas,  the  most  popular  system  amongst  the 
Tamil  S'ftdras,  the  school  of  S'ankara  Ach&rya,  the  apostle  of  Advaita, 
and  the  chief  rival  of  both,  the  school  of  S'rl  Vaishnava,  founded  by 
RAmftnuja  Achftrya.  The  period  of  the  greatest  activity  and  influence 
of  those  sects  seems  to  have  extended  from  about  the  eleventh  century, 
A.D.,  to  the  sixteenth ;  ♦  and  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  introduced  by 
the  adherents  of  these  systems  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  points 
wherein  change  was  unavoidable)  are  pure,  unchanged  Sanskrit 

(2.)  The  school  of  writers,  partly  preceding  the  above  and  partly 
contemporaneous  with  them,  by  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  San- 
skrit derivatives  found  in  Tamil  were  introduced,  was  that  of  the 
Jainas,  which  flourished  from  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  A.D., 
to  the  thirteenth.  The  period  of  the  predominance  of  the  Jainas  (a 
predominance  in  intellect  and  learning — rarely  a  predominance  in 
political  power)  was  the  Augustan  age  of  Tamil  literature,  the  period 
when  the  Madura  College,  a  celebrated  literary  association,  appears  to 
have  flourished,  and  when  the  Kura],  the  Chint&ma^i,  and  the  classical 
vocabularies  and  grammars  were  written.  The  Sanskrit  derivatives 
found  in  the  writings  of  this  period  are  very  considerably  altered,  so  as 
to  accord  with  Tamil  euphonic  rules.  Thus  Idka,  Sans,  the  world,  b 
changed  into  nlagu  ;  rdjdy  a  king,  into  arahi. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  found  in  Telugu,  Ca- 
narese,  and  Malayiilam  belong  to  the  periods  now  mentioned,  or  at 
least  they  accord  on  the  whole  with  the  derivatives  found  in  the  Tamil 


*  It  appears  probable  that  it  waa  during  this  period  that  the  great  temples  of 
the  Camatic  were  erected.  Those  temples,  the  most  stupendous  works  of  ihe 
kind  in  the  East,  seem  to  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ceal 
of  the  adherents  of  the  ^va-Siddh&nta  system.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date  when  any  of  the  more  celebrated  temples  was  erected ; 
but  from  inscriptions  in  my  possession  recording  donations  and  endowments 
made  to  them,  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  greater  number  of  the  &dva  temples 
were  in  existence  in  the  twelfth  century,  many  in  the  eleventh.  I  have  not 
ascertained  the  existence  of  any  Vaishnava  temple  in  the  South  before  the  twelfth 
century. 
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of  those  two  periods,  especially  the  former  or  more  recent.  They  are 
divided,  according  to  the  degree  of  permutation  or  corruption  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  into  the  two  classes  of  tatsama^  the  same 
with  it — i.€,y  words  which  are  identical  with  Sanskrit — and  tad-hhava, 
of  the  same  nature  with  it  =  derived  from  it — t.^.,  words  which  are 
derived  from  a  Sanskrit  origin,  but  have  been  more  or  less  corrupted 
or  changed  by  local  influences.  The  former  class,  or  tatsama  words, 
are  scarcely  at  all  altered,  and  generally  look  like  words  which  have 
been  used  only  by  Br&hmans,  or  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
vernaculars  at  a  period  when  the  Sanskrit  alphabetical  and  phonetic 
systems  had  become  naturalised,  through  the  predominance  of  the  later 
forms  of  Hindiiism.  Sanskrit  derivatives  of  the  second  class  which 
have  been  altered  more  considerably,  or  tadhhava  words,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  borrowed  direct  from  Sanskrit,  but  are  represented  by 
Telugu  and  Canarese  grammarians  themselves  as  words  that  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Prakrits,  or  colloquial  dialects  of  the  Sanskrit, 
spoken  in  ancient  times  in  the  contiguous  Qaura  provinces. 

(3.)  In  addition  to  the  Sanskrit  taisafna  and  tadhhava  derivatives  of 
the  two  periods  now  mentioned — the  modem  Vedantic,  Saiva,  and 
Vaishnava  periods,  and  the  Jaina  period — Tamil  contains  many  deriva- 
tives belonging  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  literary  culture  of  the 
language — derivatives  which  are  probably  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
introduction  of  Sanskrit  into  the  other  dialects.  The  derivatives  of 
this  class  were  not  borrowed  from  the  northern  PrS.krits  (though  much 
more  corrupted  than  even  the  derivatives  borrowed  from  those  Prakrits 
by  Canarese  and  Telugu),  but  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  oral 
intercourse  with  the  first  Br^hmanical  priests,  scholars,  and  astrologers, 
and  probably  remained  unwritten  for  a  considerable  time.  The  San- 
skrit of  this  period  is  not  only  greatly  more  corrupted  than  that  of  the 
period  of  the  Jainas,  but  its  corruptions  are  of  a  different  character. 
The  Jainas  altered  the  Sanskrit  which  they  borrowed  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  Tamil  euphonic  rules ;  whereas  in  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  period  now  under  consideration — the  earliest  period 
— the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  seem  to  be  in  utter 
defiance  of  rule.  The  following  are  instances  of  derivatives  of  this 
class  : 

(a.)  The  Sans,  irt,  sacred,  was  altered  into  tiini,  whilst  a  more 
recent  alteration  of  the  Sanskrit  word  is  into  sirt,  sirty  and  st 

(b.)  The  Sans,  karmariy  a  work,  is  in  the  Tamil  of  the  more  modem 
periods  altered  into  harumam  and  kanmam;  but  in  the  older  Tamil 
it  was  cormpted  into  kam. 

(c.)  Several  of  the  names  of  the  Tamil  months  supply  us  with  illu- 
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stratioQS  of  early  corruptions  of  Sanskrit  The  Tamil  months,  though 
now  solar-siderial,  are  named  from  the  old  lunar  asterisms,  the  names 
of  which  asterisms,  and  still  more  the  names  of  the  months  borrowed 
from  them,  are  greatly  corrupted.  E,g,,  the  asterism  pdrvordshddanif 
is  changed  into  pdrddam  :  asliddam,  also,  is  changed  into  d4<Jtin^  from 
which  is  formed  ddi,  the  Tamil  name  of  the  month  July — August 
The  name  of  the  asterism  asvint  has  been  corrupted  into  eippaii^ 
which  is  the  Tamil  name  of  the  month  October — November.  The 
change  of  pdrva  hhadra-paday  the  Sanskrit  name  of  one  of  the  asterisms, 
into  puraftdsi  is  still  more  extraordinary.  PHrvorbkadra-pada  was 
first  changed  into  pilraf(dd%  the  name  of  the  corresponding  asterism 
in  Tamil ;  and  this,  again,  by  the  shortening  of  the  first  syllable  and 
the  change  of  c/t  into  si,  became  puraffdSif  the  Tamil  month  September 
— October.  The  corresponding  names  of  the  asterisms  and  months  in 
Telugu,  Canarese,  &c.,  are  pure,  unchanged  Sanskrit ;  and  hence  the 
greater  antiquity  of  the  introduction  of  those  words  into  Tamil,  or  at 
least  the  greater  antiquity  of  their  use  in  Tamil  written  compositions, 
may  safely  be  concluded.         * 

6.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the  literary  cultivation  of  Tamil  may  also 
be  inferred  from  Tamil  inscriptions.  In  Kan^t^a  and  Teling&na, 
every  inscription  of  an. early  date  and  the  majority  even  of  modem 
inscriptions  are  written  in  Sanskrit.  Even  when  the  characters 
employed  are  those  of  the  ancient  Canarese  or  Telugu  (characters  which 
have  been  arranged  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  of  Sanskrit), 
Sanskrit  is  the  language  in  which  the  inscription  is  found  to  be  written, 
if  it  is  one  of  any  antiquity.  In  the  Tamil  country,  on  the  contrary, 
all  inscriptions  belonging  to  an  early  period  are  written  in  Tamil ;  and 
I  have  not  met  with,  or  heard  of,  a  single  Sanskrit  inscription  in  the 
Tamil  country  Avhich  appears  to  be  older  than  the  fourteenth  century 
A.D.,  though  I  have  obtained  fac-similes  of  all  the  inscriptions  I  could 
Lear  of  in  South  Tinnevelly  and  South  Travancore — integral  portions 
of  the  ancient  Pdudyan  kingdom.  The  number  of  inscriptions  I  have 
obtained  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  They  were  found  on  the  walls 
imd  floors  of  temples,  and  on  rocks  and  pillars.  The  latest  are  written 
in  Grantha,  or  the  character  in  which  Sanskrit  is  written  by  the  Dr&- 
vida  Brilhmans ;  those  of  an  earlier  age  either  in  an  old  form  of  the 
existing  Tamil  character,"^  or  in  a  still  older  character,  which  appears  to 


*  I  have  long  hoped  at  some  period  to  make  public  the  itemi  of  information 
contained  in  those  inscriptions,  not  one  of  which  is  included  in  the  inscriptioiifl 
belonging  to  the  ^lackenzie  collection  of  MSS.  I  may,  howeyer,  mention  here 
the  following  results  I  have  arrived  at : — 1.  The  generally  fictitious  chanctor  of 
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have  been  common  to  the  Tamil  and  the  ancient  Malayd]am  countries, 
and  is  the  character  in  which  the  ancient  idsanas  or  documentary  tablets 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  at  Cochin  and  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
in  TraTancore  are  written.  This  character  is  still  used  with  some  varia- 
tions by  the  Muhammedan  colonists  in  North  Malay&lam.  It  presents 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  modern  Telugu-Canarese  character, 
and  also  to  the  character  in  which  some  undeciphered  inscriptions  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Islands  are  written.*  The  language  of  all  the 
more  ancient  of  these  inscriptions  is  Tamil,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written  is  that  of  the  classical  dialect,  without  any  of  those  double 
plorals  (eg.,  ntngal,  yous,  instead  of  ntVy  you),  and  other  unauthorised 
novelties  by  which  modem  Tamil  is  disfigured ;  but  it  is  free  also  from 
the  affected  brevity  and  involutions  of  the  poetical  style.  As  no 
inscription  of  any  antiquity  in  Teling&na  or  Karn^t^^  is  found  to  be 
written  in  the  Canarese  or  the  Telugu  languagty  whatever  be  the 
character  employed,  the  priority  of  Tamil  literary  culture,  as  well  as 
its  national  independence  to  a  considerable  extent,  may  fairly  be 
concluded. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  idsanaa  or  tablets 
which  are  referred  to  above,  and  which  have  been  translated  by  Dr 
Gondert,  prove  amongst  other  things  the  substantial  identity  of  ancient 
Malayi}am  with  ancient  Tamil.  The  date  of  these  documents  is  pro- 
bably not  later  than  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  nor  earlier  than  the 
seventh ;  f  for  the  technical  terms  of  solar-siderial  chronology  (derived 
from  the  Surya-Siddhflnta  of  Arya-bhatta)  which  are  employed  in  these 


the  long  licts  of  kiDgs  of  Madura,  each  with  a  high-iounding  Saoskrit  name,  which 
are  contained  in  the  local  Purdnat  and  other  legends,  and  which  have  been  pub- 
liahed  bj  Profeaeor  Wilaon  in  hia  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Paodiyan  Kingdom," 
and  by  Mr  Taylor  in  his  *<  Oriental  Historical  MSS."  '  2.  The  veracity  and  accu- 
racy of  moat  of  the  references  to  the  P&ndya  and  Chdla  dynasties  contained  iu 
the  MahA-wanso  and  other  historical  records  and  compilations  of  the  Singhalese 
Buddhiata.  3.  The  fact,  ^  proof  of  the  fact,  of  the  subjection  of  the  whole  of  the 
Plndya  ooantiy,  including  South  Travancore,  to  the  Cb61as  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuriea.  4.  The  probable  identification  of  Sundara  P&ndya,  by  whom 
the  Jainas  (aoznetimes  erroneously  termed  Buddhists)  were  finally  expelled  from 
Madura,  and  whom  Professor  Wilson  has  placed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
▲.a,  with  the  '  Sender  Bandi,'  who  is  said  by  Marco  Polo  to  have  been  reigning 
in  the  soathem  part  of  the  peninsula  during  his  visit  to  India  in  the  end  of  the 
vbirteenth  century.  The  same  Sundara  P&ndya  is  placed  by  native  Hindil  autho- 
rities  some  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era.  See  "  Relative  Antiquity 
ef  Dravidian  Literature." 

*  Journal  o/tke  Madras  Literary  Society y  vol.  xiii. 

f  I  here  allow  the  language  of  the  first  edition  to  stand,  my  conjecture  having 
beea  foond  to  be  very  near  the  mark.    See  Section  on  Dravidian  Alphabets. 
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inscriptions  were  Dot  introduced  till  the  seventli  century.  The  idtanas 
-were  written  at  a  time  when  the  Kerala  dynasty  was  still  predominant 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  *  but  though  words  and  forms  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  Malay&]am  may  be  detected  in  them,  the  general  style  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written  is  Tamil,  the  inflexions  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs  are  Tamil,  and  the  idiom  is  mostly  Tamil ;  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  infer  that  at  that  period  Tamil  was  the  language  at 
least  of  the  court  and  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  Malay ftjam 
country,  and  that  what  is  now  called  Malay&lam,  if  it  then  existed 
at  all,  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  patois  current  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  jungles  in  the  interior.  The  fact  that 
the  idianas  which  were  given  by  the  ancient  Malayft}am  kings  to  the 
Jews  and  Syrian  Christians  are  in  the  Tamil  language,  instead  of  what 
is  now  called  Malay4]am,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
of  the  subjection  at  that  time  of  any  part  of  the  Malay ft}am  country  to 
the  ancient  kings  of  Madura ;  for  the  kings  in  question  were  Kerala, 
not  P^ndya  kings,  with  Kt'rala  names,  titles,  and  insignia;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  Greek  geographers  themselves,  from  whom  alone  we 
know  anything  of  an  ancient  P&ndya  conquest,  that  it  was  only  a  few 
isolated  places,  on  or  near  the  Malabar  coast,  that  were  really  under 
the  rule  of  the  P4ndyas.  The  only  part  of  the  Malay&lam  coontiy 
which  at  that  period  could  have  belonged  bond  fide  to  the  PA^dyaB, 
was  the  southern  part  of  the  country  of  the  Aii  or  Paralia,  t.^..  South 
Travancoref  a  district  which  has  always  been  inhabited  chiefly  by 
P4ndis,  and  where  to  the  present  day  the  language  of  the  entire  people 
is  Tamil,  not  MalayMam. 

From  the  various  particulars  mentioned  above,  it  appears  clear  that 
the  Tamil  language  was  of  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  the  earliest  culti- 
vated ;  it  also  appears  highly  probable  that  in  the  endeavour  to  ascer- 


*  One  of  tbem  is  dated  '*  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  King  Ravi  Y armil,  Of^poitte 
the  second  ytarj"  By  this  vexed  expression,  **  opposite  the  second  year,"  Mr 
Whish  supposed  that  a  reference  was  made  to  the  '*  second  cycle  of  a  thounnd 
years  from  the  building  of  Quilon,"  a  calculation  according  to  which  the  preMot 
year,  1875,  would  be  the  fiftieth  of  the  third  cycle;  but  the  same  expreuion  is 
exceedingly  common  in  ancient  Tamil  inscriptions  {e.g.,  I  have  found  "the 
seventh  year  of  King  Kula^ckhara  oppotite  the  fifteenth  year") ;  and  it  denotes, 
I  conceive,  the  year  of  "  the  cycle  of  sixty"  (which  seems  to  have  be«n  at  one 
time  the  prevailing  calculation  all  over  India),  to  which  the  year  of  the  king's 
reign  stands  "  opposite,"  or  answers.  Dr  Burnell  suppose  the  one  y«ar  to  be 
that  of  the  king's  age,  and  the  other  year  that  of  his  reign,  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds ;  but  this  supposition  would  hardly  suit  those  cases  where  both  numben 
are  under  ten.  I  admit,  however,  that  the  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty,  in  all  th« 
authentic  instances  I  am  acquainted  with,  cited,  not  by  its  number,  but  by 
its  name. 
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t^  the  characteristics  of  the  primitive  Dravidian  speech,  from  which 
the  Tarions  ezistiiig  dialects  have  divaricated,  most  assistance  will  be 
famished  by  TamiL  The  amount  and  value  of  this  assistance  will 
appear  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  grammatical  comparison  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  that  neither  Tamil  nor  any  other  single  dialect, 
ancient  or  modem,  can  be  implicitly  adopted  as  a  faithful  representative 
of  the  primitive  Dravidian  tongue.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  all  the  dialects  will  carry  us  up  still  further,  probably  up  to 
the  period  of  their  mutual  divergence,  a  period  long  anterior  to  that  of 
grammars  and  vocabularies ;  and  it  is  upon  the  result  of  such  a  com- 
parison that  most  dependence  is  to  be  placed. 


Eabliebt  extant  Written  Relics  of  the  Dravidian  Languages. 

The  Dravidian  words  which  are  contained  in  the  lUm^yana,  the 
Mahi-bhftrata,  and  other  Sanskrit  poems  of  undoubted  antiquity,  are 
io  few  that  they  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  ancient  condition 
of  Uie  Dravidian  languages  prior  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  A.D., 
the  earliest  date  to  which  any  extant  Tamil  compositions  can  safely  be 
attributed. 

The  oldest  Dravidian  word  found  in  any  written  record  in  the  world 
appears  to  be  the  word  for  *  peacock '  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  in  the  list  of  the  articles  of  merchandise 
brought  from  TarsMsh  or  Ophir  in  Solomon's  ships,  about  1000  B.C. 
This  word  is  tuH  in  Kings,  mki  in  Chronicles.  The  ordinary  name 
at  present  for  the  peacock  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  Tamil  is  mayil 
(Sana.  mayHra);  it  is  also  sometimes  called  iiki  (Sans.  Hkhi),  a  name 
given  to  it  on  account  of  its  crest ;  but  the  ancient,  poetical,  purely 
Tamil-Malay&lam  name  of  the  peacock  is  tdkei,  the  bird  with  the 
(splendid)  tail  Sikhi  =  avis  cristcUa;  tSkei  =  avis  cavdaia.  The  verbal 
root  of  the  word  idkei  is  told  or  t6k\  tuk  or  tilk\  to  hang ;  hence  '  a 
scarf^'  ^  a  skirt  border,'  is  called  idJckei.  The  vowel  of  the  root  librates 
between  «  and  o ;  half  the  derivatives  have  the  one  vowel,  half  the 
other.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Phoenicians  in  error 
when  they  represented  tuk  as  the  radical  part  of  the  word.  That  the 
vowel  is  short  in  Kings  and  long  in  Chronicles  is  also  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  in  Tamil-Malay&Iam  the  vowel  is  sometimes 
short,  sometimes  long. 

Though  t6keif  as  a  verbal  noun,  is  a  derivative  from  tdid  or  tHJcy  yet 
the  nltbiiate  root  appears  to  have  been  to  or  tiu   Judging  from  analogy, 
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the  final  1^  or  leu,  must  have  been  a  formatiye.  A  primary  root  with 
this  addition  becomes  a  verbal  noun,  and  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
language  this  verbal  noun  becomes  in  its  turn  a  new,  secondary 
verbal  root.  It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  trace  the  use  of  this  Tamil- 
Malay&Jam  formative  J^  or  ku,  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  PhcBnician 
trade  \i'ith  India.  Max  Miiller,  speaking  of  this  etymology  (Lect 
p.  209),  remarks  :  '^  If  this  etymology  be  right,  it  would  be  an  import- 
ant confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Tamulic  languages  spoken  in 
India  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  tribes."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  etymology  is  right,  and  that  the  inference  deduced  from  it  is  well 
founded.  It  may  here  be  added  that  from  the  Dravidian  tbhti^  pro- 
nounced ttgei^  would  naturally  be  derived  the  Arabic  iawu^  the  Greek 
rafll/^,  and  ultimately  the  Latin  ^vo  and  our  own  f>tfa-fowL  Minayeff 
has  discovered  in  the  Buddhistical  writings  a  reference  to  voyages  made 
by  ancient  Indian  merchants  to  Babylon  (called  '  BaverCl'  =  Old  Cunei- 
form Persian  *Babiru'),  in  the  second  of  which  voyages  they  took 
thither  the  first  peacock  for  sale.  (See  paper  by  Professor  Weber  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary  for  May  1873). 

Of  the  names  of  the  other  articles  of  merchandise  mentioned  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  kdf,  an  ape,  has  generally  been  identified  with 
the  Sanskrit  kapi ;  and  the  Greek  x^7o(,  and  even  the  English  qpe , 
have  been  supposed  to  have  the  same  origin.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  word  has  been  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian  hAf^  an 
ape,  a  word  which  Mr  Le  Page  Henouf  informs  me  is  in  very  common 
use  in  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  which  he  says  is  to  all  appearance 
as  ancient  as  the  language  itself.  The  origin  of  the  word  used  for 
'  ivory '  {shen  habbim,  the  tooth  of  the  habb)  still  seems  to  me  some- 
what doubtful.  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  derivation  seems  to 
be  from  the  old  Egyptian  ab,  ivory.  Algum  may  perhaps  be  the  San- 
skrit valguka,  sandal  wood,  another  meaning  of  which  is  '  beautiful,'  a 
word  which  seems  to  be  identical  with,  or  derived  from,  the  Tamil- 
Malay4}am  aragu  or  afagu,  beauty.  If  so,  cUgum  will  be  more  correct 
than  almug.  The  fragrant  wood  called  *  aloes'  in  Proverbs  viL  17,  Ac., 
was  the  Aquilaria  Agallocha,  the  Hebrew  word  for  which,  ahalim  or 
ahalothy  is  evidently  derived  rather  from  the  Tamil-Malay&lam  form  of 
the  word,  aghily  than  from  the  Sanskrit  agaru,  though  both  are  ulti- 
mately identical. 

The  Greek  word  ogu^a,  rice,  must  be  one  of  considerable  antiquity. 
It  dates  from  the  period,  whenever  that  was,  when  rice  was  first  intro- 
duced from  India  into  Europe ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have 
here  the  Tamil  word  ariSi,  rice  deprived  of  the  husk,  this  being  the 
condition  in  which  rice  was  then,  as  now,  bought  up  in  India  for 
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expoTtation  to  Earope.    The  distinctively  Malay&lam  form  of  the  word, 
ariy  seems  a  oormption. 

The  earliest  Dravidian  word  in  Greek  of  which  we  know  the  date  is 
xdfcjtv,  Ctesias's  name  for  cinnamon.  Herodotus  describes  cinnamon 
"as  the  xa^ffa  (dry  sticks),  which  we,  after  the  Phoenicians,  call 
xiftdftrnfiMK"  Liddell  and  Scott  say,  tit  loc.  xd^pog,  plural  xap^ia, 
"  this  word  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  words  kerf  at  ^ 
kir/oL"  This  resemblance,  however,  must,  I  think,  be  accidental, 
seeing  that  Herodotus  considered  '  cinnamon '  alone  as  a  foreign  word, 
and  that  xofpcg  is  naturally  derived  from  xd^^u,  to  wither.  The  word 
mentioned  by  Ctesias  seems,  however,  to  have  a  real  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic  word,  and  also  to  a  Dravidian  one.  Ctesias,  the  author  of  the 
earliest  Greek  treatise  on  India,  describes  an  odorous  oil  produced  from 
an  Indian  tree  having  flowers  like  the  laurel,  which  the  Greeks  called 
/M;#t#^3a,  but  which  in  India  was  called  xd^tot.  From  Ctesias's  descrip- 
tion (making  allowance  for  its  exaggerations)  it  is  evident  that  cinnsi- 
mon  oil  was  meant,  and  in  this  opinion  Wahl  agrees.  Uranius,  a 
writer  quoted  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  mentions  xi^vahv  as  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  Abas^ni,  the  Arabian  Abyssinians,  by  which 
we  are  doubtless  to  understand  not  so  much  the  products  of  their 
country  as  the  articles  in  which  they  traded.  From  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  found,  xf#ca^v  would  appear  to  be  cinnamon,  and  we  can 
scarcely  err  in  identifjring  with  it  kerfcU,  or,  more  properly,  kirfah, 
one  of  the  names  which  cinnamon  has  received  in  Arabic.  Some 
Arabic  scholars  derive  kirfak  from  karafOy  '  decortavit ; '  but  Mr 
Hasaoon  does  not  admit  this  derivation,  and  considers  kirfah  a  foreign 
word.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  Ctesias's  xd^iov,  or  the  Indian 
word  which  xdpew  represented.  As  this  is^a  word  of  which  we  know 
the  antiquity,  the  supposition  that  the  Greeks  or  Indians  borrowed  it 
from  the  Arabs  is  quite  inadmissible.  What  then  is  the  Indian  word 
Ctesiaa  referred  to  t  Not,  as  has  been  supposed,  kurundhu,  the  Sin- 
^lalese  name  for  cinnamon,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  kurwj,fa;  but 
the  Tamil-Malay&}am  word  karttppu  or  kdrppu — e.^.,  karappa'(t)tailam, 
MaL  oil  of  cinnamon.  Other  forms  of  this  word  are  karappu,  karuva^ 
and  hamvd^  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  common  form  in  modem 
Tamil.  Bheede  refers  to  this  form  of  the  word  when  he  says  that  "  in 
his  time  in  Malabar  oils  in  high  medical  estimation  were  made  from 
both  the  root  and  the  leaves  of  the  karua  or  wild  cinnamon  of  that 
coast." 

There  are  two  meanings  of  karu  in  Tamil-Malaydjam,  'black' 
and  'pungent,'  and  the  latter  doubtless  supplies  us  with  the  ex- 
planation  of  iaruppu, '  cinnamon.'    A  word  with  a  related  meaning  to 
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this  is  kantlchi,  '  a  medicinal  preparation.'  This  name  may  have  been 
given  to  cinnamon  from  what  has  been  described  as  *  the  sweet  burning 
taste '  of  the  bark,  and  especially  of  the  oil  Wild  cinnamon  grows 
freely  in  Malabar,  in  the  very  region  in  which  Ctesias's  name  for  it, 
and  the  name  adopted  by  the  Arabians,  is  still  in  use.  The  cinnamon 
now  grown  in  Ceylon  is,  it  is  true,  of  a  much  finer  quality,  but  it  b 
doubtful  whether  the  cultivation  of  it  had  been  introduced  into  Ceylon 
at  that  early  period,  and  even  if  it  had,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Ctesias,  who  derived  all  his  information  about  India  from  Persian  and 
Babylonian  merchants,  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  Ceylon.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit  karpdra,  *  camphor/  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Tamil-Malay&]am  karuppu  and  Ctesias's  xa^Tiot,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  root  in  Sanskrit,  and  that  camphor 
and  cinnamon  are  nearly  related.  The  camphor  of  commerce  is  from 
a  cinnamon  tree,  the  camplwra  officinarum.  If  the  identity  of  Ctesias's 
word  with  the  Tamil- Malay^am  karuppa  be  admitted,  it  follows  that 
we  have  here  the  earliest  Dravidian  word  quoted  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  at  that  early  time  Tamil  roots  were  sometimes  converted  into 
verbal  nouns  by  the  addition  of  the  formative  pu,  as  they  are  at  present, 
just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Hebrew  tUki,  the  alternative  formative  ku 
or  keij  used,  as  at  present,  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  largest  stock  of  primitive 
Dravidian  words  contained  in  any  written  documents  of  ancient  times 
— the  earliest  authentic  extant  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  as  distinguished  from  Sanskrit  —  are  those  which  are 
found  in  the  notices  of  the  Greek  geographers  Ptolemy  and  the  author 
of  the  "Periplus  Maris  Erythraei;"  including  also  the  "Natural 
History"  of  Pliny.  Many  of  the  names  of  places  and  tribes  re- 
corded by  those  geographers,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  are  identical,  letter  for  letter,  with  the  names  now  in 
use.  Several  of  those  names  huve  become  obsolete,  or  cannot  now  be 
identified ;  but  the  signification  of  the  compound  words  of  which  they 
consist  is  generally  apparent,  and  in  several  of  them  we  can  detect  the 
operation  of  some  interesting  dialectic  peculiarity  or  euphonic  rule 
which  is  still  characteristic  of  these  languages.  I  subjoin  a  few 
examples  of  Dravidian  words  of  this  class  recorded  by  the  Greeks, 
beginning  with  the  names  of  Dravidian  peoples  and  princes. 

(1.)  6  Ua^diuv — fi  x^i°^  Uavdiovuv  {Kavdtotuv  is  evidently  an  error) — 
the  Pandya  king  and  people.  This  name  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  San- 
skrit origin,  and  Pandse,  the  form  which  Pliny,  after  Megasthenes, 
gives  in  his  list  of  Indian  nations,  comes  very  near  the  Sanskrit,  The 
more  recent  local  information  of  Pliny  himself,  aa  well  as  the  notices  of 
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Ptolemy  and  the  Periplas,  supply  as  with  the  Dravidian  form  of  the 
word.  The  Tamil  sign  of  the  masculine  singular  is  an,  and  Tamil 
inserts  t  euphonically  after  ndy  consequently  navd/»y,  and  still  better, 
the  plural  form  of  the  word  UavdtonQ  faithfully  represents  the  Tamil 
masculine  singular  P&i>diyan.  Ptolemy  is  quite  correct  in  giving  the 
same  name  to  the  people  and  their  prince.  The  people  were  P&ndyas, 
the  prince  the  P&^dya,  or  the  P&ndya-d^va.  The  form  of  the  mas- 
culine singular  in  ancient  Csvnarese,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil  aUy  is 
am ;  in  Telugu  it  is  udu^  so  that  P4ndiyudu  in  Telugu  answers  to 
Pindiyan  in  Tamil.  Consequently  we  learn,  that  as  early  as  the 
Christian  era,  Tamil  differed  dialectically  from  the  other  Dravidian 
idioms,  and  in  particular  that  its  mode  of  forming  the  masculine  sin- 
gular was  then  the  same  as  it  is  now.  We  also  learn  from  the  expres- 
sion 3Iftd«u^  /Saff/Xf/ov  riaidioi/c  that  the  PS^dyas  had  transferred  their 
capital  from  Kolkei  on  the  Tamrapari^t  to  Madura  on  the  Veigei  (or 
Y^havati)  before  the  Christian  era.  Modoupa  itself  (in  Pliny  Modura) 
is  the  Sanskrit  Mathur&,  pronounced  in  the  Tamil  manner.  The  cor- 
responding city  in  Northern  India,  Muttra,  is  written  by  the  Greeks 
Mf#e#a. 

(2.)  •  Kj}^o^o^fO(.  The  prince  called  by  this  name  by  Ptolemy  is 
called  •  Ki370O|3or^«(  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  The  insertion  of 
T  is  clearly  an  error,  but  more  likely  to  be  an  error  of  a  copyist  than 
that  of  the  author,  who  himself  had  visited  the  territories  of  the  prince 
in  question.  He  is  called  Caelobothras  in  Pliny's  text,  but  one  of  the 
HSS.  gives  it  more  correctly  as  Celobotras.  The  name  in  Sanskrit, 
and  in  full,  is  Keralaputra,  but  both  Kera  and  Kela  are  Dravidian 
abbreviations  of  Kh-ala.  They  are  Malay&lam,  however,  not  Tamil 
abbreviations ;  and  the  district  over  which  Keralaputra  ruled  is  that 
in  which  the  Malay&]am  language  is  now  spoken. 

(3.)  2i^€u  vo/Ao^i — 'A^xarou  ^aasXuof  ^ut^a — '*0^$oupa  jSaff/X</of  2ctf» 
Hiyi — TlafoXja  Zt^^ruv  (or  lu^tyu*)  ;  also  Tla^aXia  TuPiyy uf  (which 
should  evidently  have  been  2sa9tyyw^  seeing  that  it  included  the 
mouth  of  the  river  XojSij^o;).  Without  entering  here  on  any  minute 
topographical  discussions  with  regard  to  details,  it  seems  evident  to 
me  that  the  word  2»9a,  which  we  meet  alone  and  in  various  combina- 
tions in  these  notices,  represents  the  name  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Tamilian  nation.  This  name  is  Chola  in  Sanskrit,  Cliofa  in  Telugu; 
but  in  Tamil  S6ra  or  Cftdra.  Ptolemy's  accuracy,  or  rather  perhaps 
that  of  his  informants,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  this  people  is  re- 
markable ;  for  in  Tamil  they  appear  not  only  as  S^as,  but  also  as 
S^rayas  and  S6riy<Uy  and  even  as  Sdringas  ;  their  country  also  is  called 
S/hragawi.     The  r  of  the  Tamil  word  SSra  is  a  peculiar  sound,  not 
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contained  in  Telugu,  in  which  it  is  generally  represented  bj  d,  nor  in 
Sanskrit  and  Pali,  in  which  it  is  represented  by  ^  or  ^  The  translitera- 
tion of  this  letter  by  the  Greeks  as  f  seems  to  show  that  then,  as  now, 
the  use  of  this  peculiar  r  was  a  dialectic  peculiarity  of  Tamil.  The 
Indian  equivalent  of  the  name  of  the  king  Somax  has  not  survived  (as 
those  of  6  Uavdiuv  and  o  Kf}^o/3o^^o;  have),  and  it  is  fruitless  to  guess 
what  it  may  have  been  ;  but  as  we  know  from  native  poems  that  the 
name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Sdpis  was  Ureiy4r  (pronounced 
OreiyAr),  we  may  safely  identify  this  name  with  Ptolemy's  "0*tf«u^ 
the  capital  of  the  IlapaX/a  lojpfirZv, 

(4.)  *AfxaroD  /Satf/Xfiov  Zu»a.  "Afxaro^  is  here  represented,  not  as  a 
country,  people,  or  city,  but  as  the  name  of  a  prince.  As  General 
Cunningham  has  pointed  out,  '2u^a  is  represented  as  the  name  of  a 
city,  where  a  king  called  "Afxaro;  reigned.  Though  this  was  evidently 
Ptolemy's  meaning,  yet  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  here 
the  names  given  by  the  natives  of  the  country  to  his  informants  had 
got  transposed.  The  name  lipa  is  identical  with  that  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  whom  Ptolemy  himself  calls  2uf^i  ¥0fia6tQy  and  "Afxar*^ 
answers  exceedingly  well,  in  situation  as  well  as  in  sound,  to  Arcot, 
the  capital  of  the  Camatic  in  Muhammedan  times.  There  is  a  distinct 
tradition  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Ch61a  or  S6ra  country 
which  lies  between  Madras  and  the  Ghauts,  including  Arcot  as  its 
centre,  were  Kurumbars  or  wandering  shepherds — nomads — for  seve/al 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  General  Cunningham  objects  to  this 
identification  that  Arcot  is  quite  a  modem  name ;  but  it  must,  as 
Colonel  Yule  has  pointed  out,  be  at  least  as  old  as  1^0  A.D.,  for  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta.  The  name  is  properly  dr^-kdd',  Tam.  the 
six  forests,  and  the  Hindis  of  the  place  regard  it  as  an  ancient  city, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Puranas,  and  point  out  the  '  six 
forests '  in  which  six  of  the  rishis  of  the  ancient  period  had  their  her- 
mitages. If  this  identification  be  admitted,  we  have  here  another 
instance  of  the  antiquity  of  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  Tamil,  for  the 
oblique  form  of  the  word  I'dd*  is  kd{f,  and  the  word  ordinarily  used 
in  Telugu  for  forest  is  not  Md%  but  adavi  or  a(avi,  » 

(5.)  KttPou^a  PaffiXnot  Kii^oBo&oov.  Kartir  is  mentioned  in  Tamil 
traditions  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ch^ra,  KSra,  or  Kerala  kings^ 
and  is  generally  identified  with  Karur,  an  important  town  in  the  Coim- 
batore  district,  originally  included  in  the  Chera  kingdom.  Kardr 
means  the  black  town,  and  I  consider  it  identical  with  Kdragam  and 
Kaddram,  names  of  places  which  I  have  frequently  found  in  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Tamil  country,  and  which  are  evidently  the  poetical 
equivalents  of  Kardr.     The  meaning  of  each  of  the  names  is  the 
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same.  Ptolemy's  word  Kdcouoa  represents  the  Tamil  name  of  the 
place  with  perfect  accuracy ;  kar  means  black,  and  Hr  (sometimes  pro- 
nounced tir-t*),  a  town.  Neither  of  these  words  seems  to  have  altered 
in  the  least  in  sound  or  signi6cation  for  1800  years. 

(6.)  Modogalingam  nomine^  Pliny.  I  have  already,  in  p.  32,  dis- 
cussed the  meaning  of  this  name.  I  add  here  that  if  modo  be  regarded 
as  a  Telugu  word,  meaning  three,  we  have  here  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  Dravidian  dialectic  peculiarities;  for  three  is 
in  Telugu  mddu,  in  Tamil  miliidni,  in  Canarese  milru,  in  Tulu  mdji. 

*  (7.)  Damirice^  and  also  Scytia  Dymii-ice^  Peutinger  Tables ;  Dimi- 
n>a,  in  the  Ravenna  Cosmography,  see  p.  14.  The  Dymir  of  Dymi- 
rice  was  supposed  by  Dr  Bumell  to  represent  the  word  Tamir,  and  if 
so,  the  Damir  of  Damirice  will  come  still  nearer  thereto.  The  portion 
of  the  Malabar  coast  immediately  to  the  north  of  Dymirice  is  called,  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus,"  "Ap/axjj,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Aryaka  was  given 
by  Varftha-mihira  several  centuries  afterwards  {Journal  of  tlie  Royal 
A  naiic  Society^  vol.  v.)  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the  difference 
between  the  Aryans  and  the  Dravidians  can  be  traced  in  the  names 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  portions  of  the  Malabar  coast  which  we 
know  from  other  sources  of  information  have  always  been  inhabited  by 
Aryans  and  Dravidians  respectively. 

(8.)  I  content  myself  with  simply  noting  the  following  names  of 
places  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Mou^/?/;  appears  to  be  the  Muyiri  of 
Muyiri-cotta ;  Tut d/;  is  Tu^di ;  and  the  Kynda  of  Nelkynda  (or  as 
Ptolemy  has  it  MiX-Kuv^,  i.^.,  probably  Western  Kynda)  seems  to  be 
Kannettri,  the  southern  boundary  of  Kerala  proper.  One  MS.  of  Pliny 
writes  the  second  part  of  this  word  not  cyndon,  but  canidon.  The  first 
of  these  places  was  identified  by  Dr  Gundert ;  for  the  remaining  two 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Burnell. 

(9.)  Cottonara,  Piiny ;  Korrora^/x?,  Perip. ;  the  district  where  the 
best  pepper  was  produced.  It  is  singular  that  this  district  was  not 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Cottonara  was  evidently  the  name  of  the 
district ;  XMTMa^/xov,  the  name  of  the  pepper  for  which  the  district  was 
famous.  Dr  Buchanan  identifies  Cottonara  with  Kadatta-n4du,  the 
name  of  a  district  in  the  Calicut  country  celebrated  for  its  pepper. 
Dr  Bumell  identifies  it  with  Ko}atta-n^u,  the  district  about  Telli« 
cheny,  which  he  says  is  t1^  pepper  district,  kadatta,  in  Malay&lam, 
means  transport,  conveyance;  nddu,  Tam.-MaL,  means  a  district. 

(10.)  ^dyya^oL.  The  author  of  the  "Periplus"  calls  by  this  name 
toe  canoes  fonned  out  of  single  trees,  in  which  pepper  was  brought 
from  Cottonara  to  Barace.     The  Malay&lam  name  of  these  boats  is 
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changddam,  TuJQ  jangdla.  Compare  Sanskrit  samghddaniy  a  raft.  I 
Lave  never  been  able  to  explain  xoXai^d/cf  Af»ra,  the  name  of  the  large 
vessels  that  sailed  from  the  western  coast  to  Ceylon  and  the  Ganges. 

(11.)  KoTTidpa,  This  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
*  A/0/  of  Ptolemy,  in  tbe  Uaffa/Ja  of  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus,''  iden- 
tical in  part  with  South  Travancore.  Apparently  it  is  the  Cottora  of 
Pliny,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Cottara  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Cottonara,  the  place  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Korr/a^a  Mfir96vo>j;,  and  must 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The  town  referred  to  is 
probably  Kottdr-u,  or  as  it  is  ordinarily  written  by  Europeans,  Kotaur, 
the  principal  town  in  South  Travancore,  and  now,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks,  distinguished  for  its  commerce.  The  name  of  the  place  is 
derived  from  kod-Uy  Tam.-Mal.  a  fort,  and  dr-«,  a  river.  It  is  a  rule 
both  in  Tamil  and  in  Malayfijam  that  when  a  word  like  Jc6d^  is  the  first 
member  of  a  compound,  the  final  d  must  be  doubled  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  word  the  force  of  an  adjective :  it  is  another  rule  that  son- 
ants when  doubled  become  surds.  Consequently  the  compound  JM-u 
—  dV'U  becomes  by  rule  KdU-dr-u.  Ji  the  identification  of  the  place 
be  correct,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  we  find  here  an  interesting  proof 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  the  same  phonetic  rules  were  in  opera- 
tion as  now. 

(12.)  Kofidsia  ax^ov,  Ptol. ;  Ko/ta^,  Ko/Aa^i),  Perip.  Cape  Comorin 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  Sanskrit  humdrt,  a  virgin,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  goddess  Durgft,  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  place ;  but 
the  shape  this  word  has  taken,  especially  in  Kofidp,  is  distinctively 
Tamilian.  In  ordinary  Tamil  kumdrt  becomes  kumdri;  and  in  the 
vulgar  dialect  of  the  people  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape,  a  virgin  is  neither  kumdrt  nor  kumdri,  but  kHmdr^  pronounced 
kdmdr.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
is  identical  with  the  name  given  to  the  place  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Peri  pi  us."  Ho  says,  "After  this  there  is  another  place  called  Ko.aap, 
where  there  is  a  ^sid»/ov  (probably  <I>^ou^ioi',  a  fort;  fipcv  is  less  likely), 
and  a  harbour,  where  also  people  come  to  bathe  and  purify  them- 
selves, ...  for  it  is  related  that  a  goddess  was  once  accustomed 
to  bathe  there  monthly."  This  monthly  bathing  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Durga  is  still  continued  at  Cape  Comorin,  but  is  not  practised 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  ancient  times.  Kumdri  formerly  ranked  as 
one  of  the  five  renowned  sacred  bathing  places,  a  representation  which 
accords  with  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus."  Through 
the  continued  encroachments  of  the  sea,  the  harbour  the  Greek  mari- 
ners found  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  fort  (if  that  were  meant)  have 
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completely  disappeared ;  bnt  a  fresh- water  well  remains  in  the  centre 
of  a  rock  a  little  way  out  at  sea.  It  is  singular  that  Cape  Comorin 
does  not  appear  in  any  shape  in  the  Peutinger  Tables. 

(13.)  Tla^Xia,  There  are  three  Paralias  mentioned  by  the  Greeks, 
two  by  Ptolemy  (the  Paralia  of  the  Soreti,  and  the  Paralia  properly  so 
called,  that  of  the  Toringi),  one  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus."  The 
Paralia  mentioned  by  the  latter  corresponded  to  Ptolemy's  country  of 
the^'Aiti  and  that  of  the  Ka^so/,  that  is,  to  South  Travancore  and  South 
Tinnevelly.  It  commenced  at  the  Bed  Cliffs,  south  of  Quilon,  and 
included  not  only  Cape  Comorin,  but  also  KoX^oi,  where  the  pearl  fish- 
ing was  carried  on,  and  which  belonged  to  King  Pandion.  Dr  Bumell 
identifies  Tla^aXla  with  Pura}i,  which  he  states  is  an  old  name  for  Tra- 
vancore, bnt  I  am  not  quite  able  to  adopt  this  view.  It  is  true  that, 
if  the  Greeks  found  any  part  of  the  Travancore  coast  called  Pura}i,  they 
would  naturally  proceed  to  convert  that  name  into  a  word  of  their  own, 
bearing  an  intelligible  and  appropriate  meaning;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  part  of  the  coast  was  ever  called  by  that 
name.  PurcUi  is  stated  by  Dr  Gundert  ("  MalayAJam  Dictionary"  in 
loc,)  to  be  the  name  of  a  fort  belonging  to  the  old  kings  of  Kdffaya- 
gam  in  the  interior.  Hence  FuraltSan,  lord  of  Pura}i,  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  those  kings.  This  title  is  now  poetically  applied  to  the  kings 
of  Travancore ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  adopted  by  them  at 
a  comparatively  late  period,  on  their  gaining  possession  of  the  territory 
to  which  the  title  belonged,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  adopted  the 
title  of  VanJirhhilp<Uif  lord  of  Vanji,  a  name  of  Karftr,  the  ancient  Chera 
or  Kerala  capital.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  Paralia  of  the 
"  Periplua  "  included  not  only  the  coast  of  South  Travancore,  but  also 
the  coast  of  Tinnevelly  as  far  as  KolkeL  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  Tla^aXia  is  to  be  taken  as  a  Greek  word,  though  possibly  it  may 
have  corresponded  in  meaning,  if  not  in  sound,  to  some  native  word 
meaning  coast.     This  will  appear  probable  from  the  next  item. 

(14.)  01  Ka^ioi .  The  Carei  of  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Tinnevelly,  between  Cape  Comorin  and  Kolkei ;  consequently 
their  country  constituted  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Paralia  of  the 
"Periplus."  Karei  is  the  Tamil  word  for  coast  or  shore,  from  the  verbal 
theme  iarei,  to  be  melted  down,  to  be  washed  away,  and  is  obviously 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  Greek  UaoaXia,  Up  to  the  present  time 
several  portions  of  the  Tinnevelly  coast  (including  that  part  where  I 
have  myself  lived  and  laboured  for  more  than  thirty  years)  are  called 
Kcnrei,  the  coast,  or  Karei'{ch)chuUru,  the  coast  circuit,  and  a  caste  of 
fishermen  farther  north  are  called  Kareiydr,  coast-people.  There  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  the  last  portion  of  two  names  of  places  men- 
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tioned  by  Ptolemy  represents  the  Tamil  kareij  coast^  viz.,  KaXouxa^iag 
and  Ui^iyxa^tT.  If  the  latter  word  had  been  written  Usovyxa^tT^  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  accurate  Tamil,  letter  for  letter.  The  mean- 
ing is  great  shore ;  and  perum,  great,  becomes  perung  before  h  by  rule. 
perum  itself,  instead  of  peru,  is  a  distinctively  classical  form. 

(15.)  fi  luXfjv,  The  Tamraparni,  the  chief  river  in  Tinnevelly,  must 
be  the  river  intended  to  be  denoted  by  Ptolemy  by  this  name,  for  it  is 
the  only  river  mentioned  by  him  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  K&vir!, 
and  it  entered  the  sea  south  of  'KoK^oi,  the  emporium  of  the  pearl 
trade,  which  was  certainly  at  the  mouth  of  the  T&mrapan>t.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  explain  how  it  came  to  be  called  SwXi^y.  This  word 
means  in  Greek  a  shell-fish,  a  mussel ;  and  it  seems  uncertain  whether 
the  Greeks  called  the  river  by  this  name,  because  the  native  name 
of  it  somewhat  resembled  this,  or  because  of  the  fishing  for  chanks,  as 
well  as  pearls,  then  as  now,  carried  on  at  its  mouth.  The  name  by 
which  the  river  seems  always  to  have  been  called  in  India  is  T&mra- 
parnl,  a  name  which  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  Solen.  In 
Tamil  poetry  it  is  often  called  the  Porunei,  which  is  merely  a  Tamil- 
isation  of  the  second  portion  of  its  Sanskrit  name.  Tdmrapartft 
Sans.,  would  naturally  mean  the  tree  with  red  or  copper  leaves; 
applied  to  a  river,  it  would  seem  to  mean  the  river  which  resembles 
a  red  leaf.  It  is  called  by  this  name  in  the  Mah&-bh&rata,  though 
whether  the  passage  in  whicli  it  is  mentioned  is  older  than  Ptolemy 
may  be  regarded  as  uncertain.  The  name  T^mra-par^i  being  identical 
with  the  oldest  name  of  Ceylon — T&mbapaiu^i  in  PAli,  TaT^ani  in 
Greek — it  might  have  been  supposed,  if  the  river  had  been  called  by 
this  name  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  have  called  it 
the  Taprobane,  the  name  by  which  they  called  Ceylon.  Solen  cannot 
have  any  connection  with  Sylaur,  erroneously  represented  in  Lassen  as 
the  name  of  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Timrapan^l  This  tributary 
is  called  the  Chitra-nadi,  commonly  the  Chitt&r,  which  means  in  Tamil 
the  small  river,  and  it  is  physically  impossible  that  it  ever  can  have 
been,  as  Lassen  conjectured,  the  principal  stream,  the  mountain  dis- 
trict it  drains  being  very  much  smaller  than  that  which  the  Tamra- 
parni drains. 

(16.)  Bijrr/yw.  This,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  name  of  the 
mountain  range  in  which  the  SwXjji' — the  T&mrapan^i — took  its  rise, 
in  addition  to  two  rivers  on  the  western  coast,  the  Bdois  and  IftuUff- 
rofio;.  The  mountain  range  meant  is  evidently  that  of  the  Southern 
Ghauts — that  is,  the  range  of  mountains  stretching  from  the  C-oim- 
batore  gap  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  T4mraparnt  rises  in  a  beautiful 
conical  mountain  included  in  this  range,  visible  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  and  visible  also  from  KoX^ot,  the  emporium  frequented  by  the 
Greeks.  When  the  Greeks  asked  where  the  river  took  its  rise,  they 
woold  naturally  be  directed  to  this  conspicuous  mountain,  and  on  learn- 
ing its  name  would  naturally  give  the  same  name  to  the  whole  range. 
This  mountain  is  commonly  called  by  the  English  Agastier — that  is, 
the  rishi  Agastya's  hill — Agastya  being  supposed  to  have  finaUy  retired 
thither  from  the  world  after  civilising  the  Dravidians ;  but  the  true 
Tamil  name  of  the  mountain  is  Fodigei,  pronounced  Pothigei  (the  Podi- 
yam  of  the  poets)  or  Ftria  (the  greater)  Fodigei,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  smaller  mountain  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  root  meaning  of 
podi  being  *  to  cover,'  *  to  conceal,'  padigei  may  have  meant  *  a  place 
of  concealment ; '  but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  meaning,  it  seems 
to  come  as  near  the  Greek  Biirnyw  as  could  be  expected. 

(17.)  K«X;i^o/  ifjLvooiof,     This  place  is  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus,"  both  of  whom  agree  in  represent- 
ing it  as  the  headquarters  of  the  pearl-fishery,  and  as  belonging  to  King 
Pandion.     It  was  the  first  place  east  of  Cape  Comorin  frequented  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  river  Solen.     It  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  India  mentioned  in  the  "  Peutinger  Tables," 
where  it  is  called  '  Colcis  Indorum.'     From  the  name  of  this  place  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Colchic  Gulf.     The 
Tamil  name  of  the  place  is  almost  identical  with  the  Greek.     It  is 
Kulkei;    and  though  this  is  now  euphonically  pronounced  Korket, 
through  the  change  of  I  before  k  into  r  by  rule,  yet  it  is  still  pronounced 
Koika  in  Malay^am,  and  I  have  found  it  written  KolJcei  in  an  old 
Tamil  inscription  in  the  temple  at  Trichendoor.     Doubtless  it  was  so 
pronounced  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  when  euphonic  refinements  could 
not  have  advanced  very  far.     Korkei  is  well  known  in  Tamil  traditions 
as  the  place  where  the  germs  of  civil  government  made  their  first  appear- 
ance amongst  the  Tamilians — the  government  set  up  in  common  by 
the  three  mythical-patriarchal  brothers,  iSiran,  Sdratiy  and  Fdndiy<^n, 
Yira-Rima,  the  poet-king,  one  of  the  later  P^ndyas,  in  a  little  poem 
called  "  Vettri-v^kei,"  styles  himself  KoTkei{i/)d}t — that  is,  *  ruler  of 
Korkei'     This  place  is  now  about  three  miles  inland,  but  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  its  having  once  stood  on  the  coast^  and  I  have  found 
the  tradition  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  pearl-fishery  still  surviving 
amongst  its  inhabitants.     After  the  sea  had  retired  from  KoX^oi,  in 
consequence  of  the  silt  deposited  by  the  river,  a  new  emporium  arose 
on  the  coast,  which  was  much  celebrated  during  the  middle  ages.    This 
was  KAyal  (meaning  in  Tamil  *  the  lagoon '),  the  Gael  of  Marco  Polo. 
(See  Colonel  Yule's  "Marco  Polo,"  vol  ii.)     K4yal  in  turn  became  in 
time  too  far  from  the  sea  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  Tuticorin 
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(TUttrukudi)  was  raised  instead  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  position 
(if  a  fisliiiig  village  to  that  of  the  most  important  port  on  the  southern 
Coromandel  coast.  The  pearl-oyster  has  nearly  disappeared  now,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  coast,  and  the  staple  trade  of  Tuticonn  has 
long  been,  not  pearls,  but  cotton.  The  identification  of  KoX^^w  with 
Kolkei  is  one  of  much  importance.  Being  perfectly  certain,  it  helps 
forward  other  identifications.  Kol  in  Tamil  means  *  to  slay ; '  keij  is 
*  hand.'  The  meaning  of  Kolkei,  therefore,  is  *  the  hand  of  slaughter,' 
which  is  an  old  poetical  term  in  Tamil  for  *  an  army,'  *  a  camp,'  the 
first  instrument  of  government  in  a  rude  age.  In  so  far  as  the  two 
words  included  in  this  name  are  concerned,  the  Tamil  language  does 
not  seem  to  have  altered  in  the  slightest  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
junction  of  the  words  has  been  euphonised,  but  the  words  themselves 
remain  the  same. 

(18.)  Kuf^u,  Ptolemy  describes  Ku^u  as  an  island  in  the  Argario 
Qulf,  or  Palk's  Straits.  Elsewhere  he  describes  it  as  a  promontory, 
and  correctly,  for  it  was  both — if  it  is  to  be  identified,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is,  with  lUm^svaram,  a  long  narrow  island  terminating  in  a 
long  spit  of  land.  The  bay  between  Point  Calymere  and  the  island 
of  E&m^ivaram  is  called  '  Rama's  bow,'  and  each  end  is  called  Dhanu 
kdtiy  *  the  tip  of  the  bow,'  or  simply  Jcdfi  (in  Tamil  JcMi)^  *  the  tip,'  *  end,' 
or  '  comer.'  The  most  celebrated  of  the  two  JcMis  was  that  at  B&m^^ 
varam,  and  this  word  kddi  would  naturally  take  the  form  of  Jcdri  or 
Icdru.  The  ease  with  which  this  change  might  take  place  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  this  very  word  kd^i  which  is  meant  when  we  speak 
of  the  high  number  called  by  the  English  a  crore.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Portuguese,  without  knowing  anything  about  the  Kw^  of  the 
Greeks,  called  the  same  spit  of  land  Cape  Kamanacon^. 

(19.)  KaXX/y/xoj'.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Kwfu,  the  E&m^varam 
spit  of  land,  was  also  called  KaXX/^/xov,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  this  identification,  and  that  we  are  to  understand  by 
KaXX/y/xdv  the  promontory  called  Calingon  by  Pliny,  by  which  it 
appears  to  me  that  Point  Calymere  was  meant.  The  circumstance  that 
there  were  two  places  called  Kw^y — that  is,  two  ends  of  the  bow— one 
of  which  was  at  Point  Calymere,  seems  to  show  how  Ptolemy's  infor- 
mants may  have  come  to  speak  of  KcD^u  as  also  called  EaXX/^/xov.  The 
Tamil  name  of  Point  Calymere  is  Kalli-medu, — that  is,  *  the  euphorbia 
eminence/ — and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Greek  xaXX/  and  the  Tamil 
kaJli  are  identical. 

(20.)  KSiXtg.  In  the  various  Greek  and  Eoman  geographers  prior 
to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  name  KuXt;  occupies  an  important  place. 
It  appears  first  (in  the  shape  of  an  appellative)  in  Strabo,  who  speaks 
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of  Ceylon  as  seven  days*  sail  from  the  southernmost  part  of  India,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  calls  Ku>Jaxoi ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Strabo 
herein  follows  Onesicritus,  a  writer  three  centuries  older,  who  repre- 
sented Ceylon  (Taprobane)  as  twenty  days'  sail  from  the  same  place. 
Pomponius  Mela  calls  it  Colis.  Pliny,  who  reduces  the  number  of 
days'  sail  from  Ceylon  to  four,  calls  the  place  Coliacura,  and  describes 
it  as  the  promontory  of  India  which  was  nearest  Ceylon,  between  which 
and  it  there  was  a  shallow  coral  sea.  Dionysius  Periegetes,  who  brings 
KuXtQ  into  greater  prominence  than  any  other  writer,  transfers  to  it 
(by  a  poetical  licence)  the  description  of  Aornis  near  the  Indus,  given 
by  the  writers  of  Alexander's  period,  and  gives  to  Ceylon  itself  a  name 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  K&iX/; — viz.,  KuXiui,  In  Ptolemy 
KuXif  disappears,  and  Kw^y,  a  name  previously  unknown,  comes  up 
instead.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  words  KuXtg  and  Ku^u  are  iden- 
tical, and  that  the  places  denoted  by  these  names  were  one  and  the 
same — viz.,  the  island-promontory  of  E&m^^varam,  the  point  of  land 
from  which  there  was  always  the  nearest  access  from  Southern  India 
to  Ceylon.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  present  time  might 
naturally  wish  to  identify  KuXt^  with  Cape  Comorin,  as  the  southern- 
most point  of  India;  but  in  the  times  preceding  Ptolemy  (e.g.^  in  the 
"  Peutinger  Tables  ")  what  we  now  call  Cape  Comorin  was  not  known 
to  be  a  cape ;  and  the  Cape  Comorin  of  the  period  (that  is,  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Indian  continent)  was 
K6({,  or  lUm^svaram,  the  point  from  which  the  passage  to  Ceylon 
(Rama's  or  Adam's  bridge,  the  Ma'bar  of  the  Arabians)  was  most 
easily  made.  I  do  not  consider  KuXig  a  corruption  of  Kuiu.  On  the 
contrary,  I  regard  both  names  as  equally  representing  the  same  word. 
K6(i,  *  the  end  of  the  bow,'  *  the  angle,' — that  is,  the  angle  or  corner 
of  the  bay  (the  Argaric  Gulf)  lying  between  Point  Calymere  and  the 
island  of  lUm^svarara.  Pomponius  Mela  regarded  it  as  an  *  angulus,' 
not  of  that  bay  merely,  but  of  India,  viewed  as  a  whole.  He  supposed 
it  to  be  the  termination  towards  the  east  of  the  southern  coast,  which 
extended  thus  far  in  a  straight  line  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the 
Indus !  Kou>./-;  seems  to  me  somewhat  nearer  the  Indian  original 
Kd^i  or  Kddi,  than  KZ^u ;  and  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  d  into  the 
Tamilian  r  or  /,  we  have  already  seen  exemplified  in  the  change  of  the 
d  of  Dravid  into  the  r  or  ^  of  Tamir  or  Tamil. 

•  a  •  •  •  • 

(21.)  Malli^  quorum  Mons  Malem;  Pliny.  This  mountain  seems 
to  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Calingas,  and  General 
Cunningham  identifies  it  with  Mah^ndra  Male  in  Ganjam.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  places  in  India  mentioned 
in  Pliny ;  but  it  seems  certain  that,  wherever  the  Mons  Maleus  may 
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have  been,  iU  name  embodied  the  well-known  Dravidian  word  (which 
we  see  also  in  the  Sanskrit  Malaya)  tnalei,  *  a  mountain/  The  name 
of  the  people  was  probably  derived  from  the  same  word,  and  signified, 
like  the  Tamil  maleiyar  and  the  Rajmah&l  Mdler  or  Malcr,  *  moun- 
taineers.' 

(22.)  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddha 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  as  Bourra,  and  his  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit 
iramana  (Buddhistic  ascetics)  by  'SifAvoij  accord  better  with  the  Tamil 
forms  of  these  words  {Putta  and  Samaria)  than  with  the  Sanskrit 
originals. 

(23.)  It  is  remarkable  Low  many  names  of  places  in  Southern  India 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  end  in  ou^  or  ouf  a,  *  town.'  There  are  twenty- 
three  such  places  in  all.     The  following  are  examples : — SaXou^,  Ko^f- 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  KaPO'J»a  mentioned  already.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  Iloiocicouoa  means  pudu-per-tir,  *new  great- 
town;'  or  riaXoy^a,  pdlrilv,  *  milk- town.'  Probably  a  letter  or  two 
in  the  rest  may  have  been  changed,  so  that  we  cannot  be  quite  certain 
what  they  meant,  except  the  places  should  be  identified,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done  ;  but  they  sound  wonderfully  Tamil-like.  The  conjunc- 
tions of  consonants  (nt^  nd,  mb,  tt)  are  exactly  such  as  Tamil  loves. 

Some  of  the  names  of  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  prove  that  the 
Br^hmans  had  by  that  time  established  themselves  at  various  points 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  given  names  to  some  of  the  principal  localities. 
Modoupa,  ^ladura,  is  a  Sanskrit  word ;  so  also  is  Ilarfdiuv,  the  king's 
name.  Xaj3>j^of,  *  the  yellow  river,'  the  K&v^ri,  is  claimed  by  Sanskrit, 
though  possibly  Dravidian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ko.aa^/a,  Cape 
Comorin,  is  Sanskrit ;  and  probably  Ki^u  is  Sanskrit  also.  Ptolemy 
says  that  Brahmans  (B»a^aa>a/  May»/)  dwelt  in  the  country  under  the 
mountain  B>jrr/yw,  and  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Bdrot — «»  o7;  voX/; 
rjdty  Bod^arj.  Can  this  Bm^ti  be  Ikahmadesam,  an  ancient  town  on 
the  Taniraparni,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Podigei  mountain,  which 
I  have  found  referred  to  in  several  ancient  inscriptions  ? 

At  a  later  period  than  that  of  Ptolemy  by  several  centuries,  when 
the  Indian  trade  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Qreeks  to  those  of 
the  Persians,  Cosmas  Indico-pleustes,  in  his  "  Christian  Topography," 
furnishes  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar 
coast,  included  in  which  he  preserves  for  us  a  few  Tamil  words.  I 
have  already  mentioned  his  name  for  the  Malabar  coast — MaXi,  the 
mountain  region.  He  gives  also  the  names  of  five  places  on  the 
Malabar  coast  from  which  pepper  was  exported,  three  of  which  end  in 
frdrava,  *  town,'  a  word  which,  though  found  in  Sanskrit,  is,  I  think. 
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0  Dravidian  origin;  and  of  these,  one  (Iloudofrdrava)  gives  us  the 
distinctively  Tamil  word  pudu,  new.  There  is  still  on  the  same  coast 
a  town  called  by  this  name,  which,  like  many  other  *  NewtonSf  must 
be  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  seeing  that  it  has  long  been 
regarded  by  native  authorities  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Kerala 
proper  and  of  true  Klrala  usages.  This  cou^o  of  Cosmas  is  slightly 
more  correct  than  the  irobo  of  Ptolemy's  vodoTs^ouoa.  Colonel  Yule 
(Bombay  Antiquary  for  August  1874)  identifies  the  place  with  the 
'  Bodfattan '  of  Ibn  Batuta,  and  the  '  Peudefitania '  of  Nicolo  Conti. 

Though  the  Greek  geographers  have  not  given  us  any  information 
respecting  the  languages  of  India,  beyond  what  little  is  furnished  by 
the  names  of  places  contained  in  their  works,  the  information  derived 
from  those  lists  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  earliest  extant  traces 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  which  possess  reliable  authority,  are  those 
with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  from 
an  examination  of  the  words  which  they  have  recorded,  we  seem  to  be 
justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages have  remained  almost  unaltered  for  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
but  probably  also  that  the  principal  dialects  that  now  prevail  had  a 
separate  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  pre- 
vailed at  that  period  in  the  very  same  districts  of  country  in  which  we 
now  find  them.  The  art  of  writing  had  probably  been  introduced,  the 
grammar  of  the  Dravidian  languages  had  been  fixed,  and  some  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  composition  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  mer- 
chants ;  *  and  the  extraordinary  fixity  with  which  those  languages 

*  The  arrival  in  India  of  those  Grecian  merchants  appears  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  The  earliest  Roman 
coins  found  in  India  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  A  large  number  of 
Roman  imperial  aurei  were  found  some  years  ago  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  upward.^ 
of  thirty  types  of  which,  commencing  with  the  earlier  coins  of  Augustus,  and 
including  many  of  Nero,  were  described  by  me  in  a  paper  published  at  Trivand- 
rum  in  1851  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  to  whom  the  coins  belonged. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  mention  here  the  approximate  dates  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographical  writers  referred  to  above. 

B.C. — Herodotus  420  ;  Ctesias  400  ;  Onesicritus  325  ;  Megastfaenes  300. 

A.D. — Strabo  20  ;  Pomponius  Mela  60;  Pliny  77  ;  Periplus  Maris  Erythrai 
80  ;  Dionysius  PeriegetesSG  ;  Ptolemy  130  ;  Arrian  150  ;  Clemens  Alexaudrinu4 
200  ;  Eusebius  320 ;  Festus  Avienus  380  ;  Marcian  420  ;  Cosmas  ludicopleusteH 
535 ;  Stephen  of  Byzantium  560  ;  Ravennatis  Anonymi  Cosmographia,  7th 
century ;  Georgius  Syncellus  800  ;  Eustathius,  the  commentator  on  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  12th  century  ;  Uranius,  a  writer  quoted  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
date  unknown.  The  date  of  the  Peutiuger  Tables  is  unknown,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Asian  segment  of  those  tables  convinces  me  that  the  author  could  not 
h<avo  had  any  acquaintance  with  Ptolemy,  and  therefore  probably  lived  at  an 
earlier  period. 
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appear  to  have  been  characterised  ever  since  that  period  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  history  of  all  other  Asiatic  languages,  from  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  literary  cultivation. 

If  the  Dravidian  family  of  languages  is  allied,  as  I  think  it  may  be 
believed  to  be  in  the  main,  to  the  Scythian  families,  it  may  justly 
claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  oldest  congeners  of  the  group. 
With  the  exception  of  the  language  of  the  Behistun  tablets,  no  words 
belonging  to  any  distinctively  Scythian  language  can  be  traced  up  to 
the  Christian  era.  Mr  Norris  says,  "  I  know  of  nothing  written  in 
the  Magyar  language  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the 
other  Ugrian  languages  we  have  nothing  above  fifty  or  sixty  years  old. 
The  great  Finnish  heroic  poem,  the  '  Kalevala,'  may  be  of  any  age,  but 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  down  to  us  only  by  word  of  mouth, 
it  has  naturally  varied,  like  all  traditional  poetry,  with  the  varying 
forms  of  the  language."  The  Uigurs  or  Oriental  Turks  acquired  the 
art  of  writing  from  the  Ncstorian  Christians,  the  Mongolians  from  the 
Uigurs  ;  so  that  the  literary  cultivation  of  neither  of  those  languages 
can  be  compared  in  point  of  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Dravidian. 
Amongst  the  earliest  records  of  the  Scythian  tongues  that  have  been 
discovered,  is  a  brief  list  of  words  recorded  by  the  Chinese  as  peculiar 
to  the  old  Turks  of  the  Altai ;  and  of  eight  words  contained  in  this 
list,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  modem  dialects  of  the  Turkiah,  pro- 
bably three,  certainly  two,  are  Dravidian.  Those  words  as  given  by 
the  Chinese  are  : — 

Turkish  of  the  Altai.       Modern  Turkish.  Tamil. 

black,  I'oro,  qnardy  Icaru, 

old,  k'orif  ffort,  kirxu 

chieftain,  kdn,  khdn^  kSn^  or  kd, 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  consider  the  last  Tamil  word,  kdn  or  kd,  to 
be  identical  with  the  kdn,  kJtdn,  or  kJidgan  of  the  Turko-Mongolian 
languages.  The  Ostiak,  an  Ugrian  dialect,  has  khon.  In  the  old  Tamil 
inscriptions  I  have  invariably  found  kO  or  kdn  instead  of  the  Sanskrit 
rdjd :  but  the  word  lias  become  obsolete  in  modem  Tamil,  except  in 
compounds,  and  in  the  honorific  caste  title  kdn,  assumed  by  shepherds. 
This  conjunction  of  meanings  (king  and  shepherd)  is  very  interesting, 
and  reiniuds  one  of  the  Homeric  description  of  kings  as  vMfjAni  Xam». 

The  Tamil  literature  now  extant  enables  us  to  ascend,  in  studying 
the  history  of  the  language,  only  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuiy,  A.©. : 
the  Dravidian  words  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greeks  carry  us  up,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  Christian  era.  Beyond  that  period,  the  compari- 
son of  existing  dialects  is  our  only  available  guide  to  a  knowledge  of 
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the  primitive  coudition  of  the  Dravidian  language.  The  civilisation  of 
the  Tamil  people,  together  with  the  literary  cultivation  of  their  lan- 
guage, may  have  commenced  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  B.C., 
but  the  separation  of  the  primitive  Dravidian  speech  into  dialects 
must  have  taken  place  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dravidians  in 
the  districts  they  at  present  inhabit — an  event  of  unknown,  but  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  antiquity.  The  Irish  and  the  Welsh  dialects  of 
Celtic,  the  Old  High  and  the  Old  Low  dialects  of  Teutonic,  and  the 
Finnish  and  Magyar  dialects  of  Ugrian,  had  probably  become  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  idioms  before  the  tribes  by  which  those  dialects 
are  spoken  settled  in  their  present  habitations;  but  the  various 
Dravidian  dialects  which  are  now  spoken  appear  to  have  acquired  a 
separate  existence  subsequently  to  the  settlement  of  the  Dravidians  in 
the  localities  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Supposing  their  final  settle- 
ment in  their  present  abodes  in  Southern  India  to  have  taken  place 
shortly  after  the  Ar^^an  irruption  (though  I  think  it  probable  that  it 
took  place  before),  every  grammatical  form  and  root  which  the  various 
dialects  possess  in  common,  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  coeval  with 
the  century  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans.  Every  form  and 
root  which  the  Brahui  possesses  in  common  with  the  Dravidian  tongues 
may  be  regarded  as  many  centuries  older  still.  The  Brahui  analogies 
enable  us  to  ascend  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  arrival  in  India  of  the 
Aryans  (which  cannot  safely  be  placed  later  than  1600  B.C.);  and 
they  famish  us  with  the  means  of  ascerU^ing,  in  some  degree,  the 
condition  of  the  Dravidian  languages  before  the  Dravidians  had  finally 
abandoned  their  original  abodes  in  the  central  tracts  of  Asia.  ' 

POUTICAI.  AND  SoaAL  RELATION  OF  THE  PbIMITIVE   DrAVIDIANS  TO 
THX  AkTAN  and  PsiE-AEYAN  INHABITANTS  OF  NOBTHEBN  InDIA. 

The  arriTal  of  the  Dravidians  in  India  must  have  been  anterior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  Dravidians  were  identical  with  the  aborigines  whom  the 
Aryans  ibiind  in  possession  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  to  whom  the 
▼emacolar  languages  of  Northern  India  are  supposed  to  be  indebted 
for  the  non-Sanskritic  elements  they  contain,  or  whether  they  were  a 
distinct  and  more  ancient  race.  The  question  may  be  put  thus : — Were 
the  Dravidians  identical  with  the  Dasyus,  by  whom  the  progress  of  the 
Aryans  was  disputed,  and  who  were  finally  subdued  and  incorporated 
with  the  Aryan  race  as  their  serfs  and  dependents  ?  or  were  they  a  race 
unknown  to  the  Aryans  of  the  first  age,  which  had  already  left,  or  been 
expelled  from.  Northern  India,  and  migrated  southwards  towards  the 
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extremity  of  the  peninsula  before  the  Aryans  arrived]  This  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  Dravidians  to  the  Aryanised  aborigines  of  Nor- 
thern India  is  confessedly  involved  in  obscurity,  and  can  be  settled 
only  by  a  more  thorough  investigation  than  any  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  relation  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to  Sanskrit,  the  Prakrits, 
and  the  northern  vernaculars.  We  may,  indeed,  with  tolerable  safety 
regard  the  Dravidians  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  India,  or  at  least 
as  the  earliest  race  that  entered  from  the  North- West ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  whether  they  were  the  people  whom  the  Aryans 
found  in  possession  and  conquered,  or  whether  they  had  already,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  moved  on  southwards  out  of  the  northern 
I)rovinces,  or  been  expelled  from  those  provinces  by  the  pne-historic 
irruption  of  another  race.  Some  inquirers  have  held  the  identity  of 
the  Dravidians  with  the  primitive  S'iidras ;  and  something  may  be  said 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion  on  a  point  which  lies  so  far  beyond  my  own  province, 
but  the  diflferences  which  appear  to  exist,  and  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  non-Sanskritic 
under-stratuni  of  the  northern  veniaculars  induce  me  to  incline  to  the 
8U[)position  that  the  Dravidian  idioms  belong  to  an  older  period  of 
speech.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Scythian  or  non-Aryan  portion  of  the  S^ildras  and  mixed 
classes  now  inhabiting  the  northern  provinces  must  have  made  their 
way  into  India  subsequently  to  the  Dravidians,  and  also  that  the  Dra- 
vidians must  have  retired  before  them  from  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
India,  ere  they  were  in  their  turn  subdued  by  a  new  race  of  invaders. 
By  whomsoever  the  Dravidians  were  expelled  from  Northern  India — if 
they  ever  were  really  expelled — and  through  what  causes  soever  they 
were  induced  to  migrate  southward,  I  feel  persuaded  that  they  were 
never  expelled  by  the  Aryans.  Neither  the  subjugation  of  the  Ch61as, 
Pdndyas,  and  other  Dravidians  by  the  Aryans,  nor  the  expulsion  from 
Northern  India  by  the  Aryans  of  the  races  who  afterwards  became 
celebrated  in  the  South,  as  Pandy.is,  Cholas,  K^ralas,  Kalingas,  Ajidh- 
nis,  &c.,  is  recognised  by  any  Sanskrit  authority,  or  any  Dravidian 
tradition.  Looking  at  the  question  from  a  purely  Dravidian  point  of 
view,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  Dravidians  never  had  any  relations 
with  the  i)riniitive  Aryans  but  those  of  a  peaceable  and  friendly  char- 
acter ;  and  that  if  they  were  expelled  from  Northern  India,  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  G6n(lvana  and  Dandiikaranya — the  great  Dravidian 
forest — prior  to  the  dawn  of  their  civilisation,  the  tribes  that  subdued 
and  thrust  them  southwards  must  have  been  prae-Aryans. 

Those  prae-Aryan  Scythians,  by  whom  I  have  been  supposing  the 
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Dnvidians  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  northern  provinces,  are  not 
to  be  oonfonnded  with  the  Kdls,  Sant&ls,  Bhils,  D6ms,  and  other  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  the  North.  Possibly  these  tribes  had  fled  into  the  for- 
ests from  the  Dravidians  prior  to  the  prse- Aryan  invasion,  just  as  the 
British  had  taken  refuge  in  Wales  before  the  Norman  conquest.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  tribes  referred  to  had  never  crossed  the  Indus 
at  all,  or  occupied  Northern  India,  but  had  entered  it,  like  the  Bhdt&n 
tribes,  by  the  North-East,  and  had  passed  from  the  jungles  and  swamps 
of  lower  Bengal  to  their  present  abodes — taking  care  always  to  keep 
on  the  outside  of  the  boundary  line  of  civilisation.  At  all  events,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  was  through  an  irruption  of  those  forest  tribes 
that  the  Dravidians  were  driven  southwards ;  nor  does  the  non-San- 
ikritic  element  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  northern  vernaculars 
appear  to  accord  distinctively  with  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Kola- 
rian  languages.  The  tribes  of  Northern  India  whom  the  Aryans  gra- 
duaUy  incorporated  in  their  community,  as  S^ildras,  whoever  they  were, 
most  have  been  an  organised  and  formidable  race.  They  may  have 
been  identical  with  the  '  i£thiopians  from  the  East/  who,  according  to 
Herodotoa,  were  brigaded  with  other  Indians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
and  who  differed  firom  other  ^Ethiopians  in  being  '  straight-haired.' 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Dravidians, 
who  have  proved  themselves  superior  to  the  Aryanised  S^iidras  of  Nor- 
thern India  in  mental  power,  independence,  and  patriotic  feeling, 
should  have  been  expelled  from  their  original  possessions  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  ancestors  of  those  very  S^ddras.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  effected  a  great  change  in 
the  warlike,  hungry,  Scythian  hordes  that  rushed  down  upon  the  first 
DraTidian  settlements.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  dependent 
and  almost  servile  position  to  which  this  secondary  race  of  Scythians 
was  early  reduced  by  the  Aryans,  whilst  the  more  distant  Dravidians 
were  enjojring  freedom  and  independence,  may  have  materially  altered 
their  original  character.  It  is  not  therefore  so  improbable  as  it  might 
at  first  sight  appear,  that  after  the  Dravidians  had  been  driven  across 
the  Yindhyas  into  the  Dekhan  by  a  newer  race  of  Scythians,  this  new 
nwe,  conquered  in  its  torn  by  the  Aryans  and  reduced  to  a  dependent 
poeitioDy  soon  sank  beneath  the  level  of  the  tribes  which  it  had  ex- 
pelled ;  whilst  the  Dravidians,  retaining  their  independence  in  the 
southern  forests  into  which  they  were  driven,  and  submitting  eventually 
to  the  Aryans,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  colonists  and  instructors,  gra- 
dually rose  in  the  social  scale,  and  formed  communities  and  states  in 
the  extreme  South,  rivalling  those  of  the  Aryans  in  the  North.* 

*  l>Mam  is  a  oorraption  of  the  Sanskrit  dakshina,  the  south,  literally,  the 
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Mr  Curzon  {Journal  of  the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi)  attempted 
to  meet  the  difficulty  I  have  stated  by  supposing  that  the  Tamiliaus 
were  never  in  possession  of  AryA-varta,  or  Northern  India,  at  all ;  but 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  Malay  race,  and  came  to  Southehi 
India  by  sea,  from  the  opix>site  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  from 
Ceylon.  This  theory  seems,  however,  perfectly  gratuitous  ;  for  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  languages  of  the  G6i>ds  and  Kus  are  Dravidian 
equally  witti  Tamil  itself ;  that  the  Ordon  and  the  Rdjmah&l  are  also 
substantially  Dravidian ;  and  that  Brahui  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
same  character  (not  to  speak  of  the  language  of  the  Scythic  tablets  of 
Behistun),  as  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Dravidians  and  the 
ancient  races  west  of  the  Indus.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  when  every  part  of  India  had  long  ago  been  settled 
and  civilised,  the  Dravidians  were  in  quiet  possession,  not  only  of  the 
south-eastern  coast,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula^  up  nearly  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

It  is  undeniable  that  immigrations  from  Ceylon  to  the  southern 
districts  of  India  have  occasionally  taken  place.  The  Tlyars  (properly 
TtvdrSf  islanders)  and  the  Ipivars,  Singhalese  (from  /ram,  Ceylon, 
a  word  which  a]>pears  to  have  been  corrupted  from  the  Sanskrit 
Simhalam,  or  rather  from  the  Pali  Sihalam^  by  the  omission  of  the 
initial  *),  both  of  them  Travancore  castes,  are  certainly  immigrants 
from  Ceylon;  but  these  and  similar  immigrants  are  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  Singhalese,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  off- 
shoots from  the  Tamilian  population  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  They  were  the  partial  reflux  of  the  tide  which  peopled  the  nor- 
tliern  and  western  parts  of  Ceylon  with  Tamilian^  Bands  of  maraud- 
ing Tamilians  (Sdlis,  Pdndis,  and  other  Damilos — 1>.,  Ch61as,  PA^dyas, 
and  other  Tamilians)  frequently  invaded  Ceylon,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  Mahd-wanso,  both  before  and  subsequently  to  the  Christian  era. 


right  {dejrtcr)f  an  appellation  which  took  it«  rise  from  the  circumBtance  that  tbe 
Brdhman,  in  determining  the  position  of  objects,  looked  towards  the  East,  which 
he  called  piirva^  the  opposite  region,  when  whatever  lay  to  the  Bouthward  was 
necessarily  to  the  right.  The  South  was  to  the  primitive  Dravidian  what  the 
East  was  to  the  Brdhman.  He  called  it  ten,  of  which  the  meaning  in  Tamil  is 
'  opposite  ; '  whilst  the  North  was  vadu  (the  north-wind  vd^ei)^  which  is  probably 
connected  with  ivic?w,  to  wither — the  north  wind  being  regarded  by  TaxniliaiiB 
with  tm  much  dread  as  the  south  wind  (nijthologically  the  car  of  KAma,  the 
Indian  Cupid)  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  everything  that  waa  agreeable. 
deferring  to  the  physical  configuration  of  the  Camatic,  the  Dravidiana  cnJIed  the 
East  *  downward ;  *  the  West,  the  region  of  the  Ghauts,  *  upward.'  The  coooa- 
nut,  tenueif  Tarn,  seems  to  mean  '  the  Bouthem  tree,'  this  tree  having  been 
brought,  according  to  tradition,  from  Ceylon.  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  deiivet  tenkdya, 
cocoa«nut,  from  tenki,  covert,  shell,  and  kdya  (Tarn,  kdy),  fruit 
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On  several  occasions  tliey  acquired  supreme  power,  and  at  length  per- 
manently occupied  the  northern  provinces  of  the  island.  There  is  no 
direct  affinity,  however,  between  the  Singhalese  language — the  language 
of  the  Singhalese,  properly  so-called,  who  appear  to  have  been  colonists 
from  Magadha — and  the  language  of  the  Tamilians  ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  natural  course  of  migration  (viz.,  from  the 
luainhmd  to  the  island)  was  ever  inverted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  justify 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  mass  of  Dravidians  entered  India  from 
Ceylon.  Dr  Gundert's  suggestion,  mentioned  in  p.  24,  is  better  capable 
of  being  defended  than  Mr  Curzon's,  but  is  also,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
encumbered  with  greater  difficulties  than  the  ordinary  theory. 

Original  Use  and  Progressive  Extension  of  the  Term  'S'Odra.' 

The  mass  of  the  Dravidians  are  now  so  commonly  designated  S^ddras, 
especially  by  Brihmans  and  those  Europeans  who  take  their  caste  nomen- 
clature from  Br&hmans,  and  the  Dravidians  themselves  are  so  generally 
content  to  be  called  by  this  name,  that  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  they  were  originally  designated,  without 
distinction  or  exception,  as  Kshatriyas,  by  the  highest  and  most 
ancient  authorities  in  such  matters — viz.,  Manu  and  the  Mah&-bhd.rata. 
The  references  will  be  found  in  Muir's  'Sanskrit  Texts,'  vols,  i.,  ii., 
in  which  will  also  be  found  extracts  from  various  genealogical  lists 
in  which  the  Dravidians  are  represented  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Kshatriya  princes.  It  is  true  that  they  are  represented  also  as  having 
fallen  from  the  rank  of  Kshatriyas  into  the  condition  of  vrishalas, 
'outcasts  or  S'Ckdras,'  by  the  neglect  of  £r4hmanical  rites;  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  statement  made  regarding  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  their  original  condition.  However  remarkable  this  state- 
ment may  be,  in  consequence  of  its  contrariety  to  more  modern  ideas, 
its  ethnological  value  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  small,  seeing  that 
Dot  only  are  the  S^akas,  a  Scythian  race,  and  the  Chinas,  or  Chinese, 
of  all  Mongolians  the  most  Mongolian,  described  as  originally  Elshat- 
riyas,  equally  with  the  Dravidians,  but  both  they  and  the  Dravidians 
are  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  Yavanas  or  Greeks,  of  all 
Aryans  the  most  normally  Aryan.  Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the 
statement  consists  in  the  proof  it  furnishes  that  the  Dravidian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  were  regarded  from  the 
earliest  times  as  occupying  a  very  different  position  from  that  attri- 
buted to  the  Nish&das  and  other  rude  forest  tribes  (some  of  whom 
at  least  seem  to  have  been  equally  Dravidians  in  origin)  inhabiting  the 
forests  and  hilly  ranges  in  Central  India,  and  occasionally  disturbing 
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the  contemplations  and  interrapting  the  sacrifices  of  holy  ri^is.  The 
latter  are  generally  described  as  vile  sinners,  as  ugly  and  uncouth  as 
they  were  savage.  Possibly  also  when  we  read  of  the  r&khasas  or 
giants  so  frequently  met  with  by  the  rUIiis  and  epic  heroes,  we  are  to 
understand  merely  an  irreconcilably  hostile  portion  of  those  aboriginal 
tribes ;  whilst  those  of  them  that  showed  a  friendly  disposition,  like 
llama's  allies,  are  half  praised,  half  ridiculed,  as  intelligent  monkeys — 
by  an  interesting  anticipation  of  the  Darwinian  theory ;  according  to 
which  the  monkey  progenitors  of  the  human  race  will  have  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  tropics,  probably  in  India.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
rude  Dravidian  and  K61arian  tribes  of  Central  India  ever  deserved  to 
be  described  in  such  terms ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Pindyas,  Ch61as,  and 
other  Dravidian  races  were  represented  at  the  same  time  as  having 
been  originally,  not  r&kshasas  or  monkeys,  but  Kshatriyas,  equally  with 
the  Solar  and  Lunar  princes  of  Aryan  India,  proves  conclusively  that 
they  at  least  were  considered  almost  as  civilised  and  as  occupying 
almost  as  respectable  a  position  as  the  orthodox  Aryans  themselves. 

The  term  '  S'Mra,'  which  is  now  the  common  appellation  of  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  whether  Qaurians  or  Dravidians,  has  been 
supposed  to  hjive  been  originally  the  name  of  a  tribe  dwelling  near  the 
Indus.  Lassen  recognises  their  name  in  that  of  the  town  Zu3^;  on 
the  lower  Indus ;  and  especially  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  263^ 
in  Northern  Arachosia.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been,  with  the 
Abhiras  and  Nish&das,  a  black,  long-haired  race  of  aborigines,  not 
originally  a  component  part  of  the  Aryan  race,  but  brought  under  its 
influence  by  conquest ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  S'iidras 
having  been  the  first  tribe  that  was  reduced  by  the  Aryans  to  a 
dependent  condition,  that  the  name  '  S'iidra '  was  afterwards,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  aborigines  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  extended 
to  all  the  servile  classes.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  *  S'iidra,'  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  extended  in  course  of 
time  to  all  who  occupied  or  were  reduced  to  a  dependent  condition ; 
whilst  the  name  *  Dasyu  *  or  *  Mldchcha '  continued  to  be  the  appella- 
tion of  the  unsubdued,  non-Aryanised  tribes. 

Most  writers  on  this  subject  seem  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
S'ddras,  or  primitive,  servile  classes  of  Northern  India,  to  whom  this 
name  was  progressively  applied,  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  their 
Aryan  conquerors.  Whilst  I  assent  to  every  other  part  of  the  supposi- 
tion, I  am  unable  to  assent  to  the  universality  of  this.  It  seems  to 
nie  to  be  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  servants, 
dependents,  or  followers  of  the  Aryans  belonged  from  the  first  to  the 
Aryan  race.     As  the  Slavonian  serfs  are  SlavonianSy  and  the  Magyar 
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serfs  Magyars,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Aryan  serfs  or  S'ddras  (perhaps  at  the  outset  the  major- 
\fy)  were  Aryans ;  and  I  cannot  on  any  other  supposition  account  for 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  component  materials  of  the 
Prakrits  and  northern  vernaculars  is  Sanskrit.' 

The  supposition  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  a  large  number  of  the  S'ddras, 
seems  also  most  in  accordance  with  the  very  old  mythological  state- 
ment of  the  origin  of  the  S'ddras  from  Purusha's  or  Brahmll's  feet ;  for 
though  the  Br&hmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Yai^yas,  the  twice-born  classes, 
are  represented  as  springing  from  more  honourable  parts  of  the  body, 
yet  the  S^fidras  are  represented  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  divinity, 
though  from  an  ignoble  part ;  whereas  the  Nish&das,  or  barbarian 
aborigines,  are  not  represented  to  have  sprung  from  Brahm&  at  all, 
but  formed  what  was  called  in  later  times  a  *  fifth  class,'  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  others.  It  appears  probable  from  this  mythological 
tradition  that  the  S'ftdras  were  supposed  in  the  first  ages  to  differ  from 
the  *  twice-born '  Aryans  in  rank  only,  not  in  blood.  I  regard  as  con- 
firmatory of  this  view  the  statement  of  Manu  that  *  all  who  become 
outcasts  are  called  Dasyus,  whether  they  speak  the  language  of  the 
MlSchchas  or  that  of  the  Aryans : '  for  in  the  same  manner,  all  who 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Aryans,  as  their  dependents  and  servants, 
would  naturally  receive  a  common  appellation,  probably  that  of 
S^ddras, — whether,  as  aborigines,  they  spoke  '  the  language  of  Ml^h- 
chas,'  the  non-Aryan  vernacular,  or  whether,  as  Aryans  of  an  inferior 
rank  in  life,  they  spoke  '  the  language  of  Aryans,'  a  colloquial  dialect 
of  Sanskrit.  It  is  true  that  the  three  twice-born  castes  alone  are  called 
Aryans  by  the  S  atapatha-Br&hmaija  of  the  Rigveda :  but  as  *  the  four 
classes,'  including  the  S'iidras,  but  excluding  the  Dasyus  and  Nish&das, 
are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Vedic  hymns ;  as  outcast  Aryans  are 
styled  *  Dasyus '  by  Manu ;  and  as  the  higher  classes  of  the  Tamilians 
monopolise  the  national  name  in  this  very  manner,  and  pretend  that 
the  lower  classes  of  their  race  are  not  Tamilians,  I  think  that  we  may 
safely  attribute  the  statement  in  question  (in  part,  at  least)  to  the 
pride  of  *  the  twice-born.'  Even  the  Vr4tyas,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  S^ddras,  and  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  class,  did  not  differ 
from  the  Br&hmans  in  language,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  Aryans. 

The  aboriginal  non- Aryan  inhabitants  of  India  seem  to  have  been 
subdued,  and  transformed  from  Dasyus  and  Mldchchas  into  S^iidras,  by 
slow  degrees.  In  the  age  of  Manu,  they  retained  their  independence 
and  the  appellation  of  '  MlSchchas '  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the  Dekhan  ; 
but  in  the  earlier  period  referred  to  in  some  of  the  historic  legends  of 
the  Mah&-bh&rata,  we  find  the  Ml^chchas  and  Dasyus  disputing  the 
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possession  of  Upper  India  itself  with  the  Aryans.  Sagara,  the  thirty- 
fifth  king  of  the  Solar  dynasty,  is  related  to  have  laboured  in  vain  to 
subdue  the  heterodox  aborigines  residing  on  or  near  his  frontier :  and 
in  the  reign  preceding  his,  in  conjunction  with  certain  tribes  connected 
with  the  Lunar  line,  those  aborigines  had  succeeded  in  overrunning 
his  territories.* 

The  introduction  of  the  Dravidians  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism 
appears  to  have  originated,  not  in  conquest,  but  in  the  peaceable  pro- 
cess of  colonisation  and  progressive  civilisation.  There  is  no  tradition 
extant  of  a  \^rlike  irruption  of  the  Aryans  into  Southern  India,  or  of 
the  forcible  subjugation  of  the  Dravidians ;  though,  if  such  an  event 
ever  took  place,  some  remembrance  of  it  would  probably  have  survived. 
All  existing  traditions,  and  the  names  by  which  the  Br&hmanical  race 
is  distinguished  in  Tamil  —  viz. ,  Eiyar,  fathers,  instructors,  and 
Fdrppdr,  overseers  (probably  the  imsxovoi  of  Arrian) — tend  to  show 
that  the  Br&bmans  acquired  their  ascendancy  by  their  intelligence  and 
their  administrative  skill. 


*  Sagarft,  finding  himself  unable  to  extirpate  or  enslave  those  heterodox  tribes, 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  them,  by  imposing  upon  them  various  distin- 
guishing marks;  by  which,  I  think,  we  may  understand  their  obstinate  per< 
sistenoe  in  the  use  of  the  distinguishing  marks  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. One  of  those  marks  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations 
of  the  early  Dravidians.  "  The  P&radas,"  it  is  recorded,  **  wore  their  hair  long 
in  obedience  to  his  commands."  Professor  Wilson  observes,  with  reference  to 
this  statement  (in  his  notes  on  the  VUhnu  Purdna),  **  What  Oriental  people  wore 
their  hair  long,  except  at  the  back  of  the  head,  is  questionable ;  and  the  usage 
would  ha  characteristic  rather  of  the  Teutonic  and  Qothic  nations.*'  The  usage 
referred  to  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  Dravidians.  Up  to  the  present  day  the 
custom  of  wearing  the  hair  loug,  and  twisted  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  more  primitive  castes  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Tamil  country,  and  of  some  of  the  castes  that  occupy  a  more  respectable  position 
in  society.  In  ancient  times  this  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  was  in  use  amongst 
all  Dravidian  soldiers  ;  and  sculptured  representations  prove  that  at  a  BtUl  earlier 
period  it  was  the  general  Dravidian  custom.  The  Kdtas  of  the  Nilgherry  Hills 
wear  their  hair  in  the  same  manner.  The  Tudas  wear  their  hair  long,  but  without 
confining  it  in  a  knot.  Probably  it  was  from  the  Dravidian  settlers  in  Ceylon 
that  the  Singhalese  adopted  the  same  usage  ;  for  as  early  as  the  third  century  A.D., 
Agathemerus,  a  Greek  geographer,  describing  Ceylon,  says,  "The  natives  cherish 
their  hair  as  women  among  us,  and  twist  it  round  their  heads."  There  are 
pictures,  Dr  Qundert  informs  me,  in  the  early  Portuguese  books  of  voyages, 
representing  the  Tlv&r  and  oilier  Malay&lam  castes,  in  which  they  invariably 
appear  with  long  hair.  The  wearing  of  the  hair  long  appears  io  have  beea  re- 
garded by  the  early  Dravidians  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  national  independence : 
whilst  the  shaving  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  #tlA4  or 
kudumif  the  lock  at  the  back  of  the  head,  corresponding  to  the  tail  of  the  Chineee, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  sign  of  Aryanisation,  or  submission  to  Axyan 
customs,  and  admission  within  the  pale  of  Aiyan  protection. 
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The  most  adyentarous  immigrations  from  Northern  India  to  the 
Dekhan  were  those  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Lunar  dynasty,  a  dynasty 
which  originated  from  the  Solar,  and  whose  chief  city  Ayddhyft,  Oade, 
was  the  traditional  starting  point  of  most  of  their  migrations  The 
Pi^dya  kings  of  Madura  were  feigned  to  have  sprung  from  the  Lunar 
line.  The  title  '  P&^dya '  is  derived,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
p.  16,  from  the  name  of  the  F&Qdayas  of  Northern  India,  the  cele- 
brated combatants  in  the  great  war  of  the  Mahi-bh&rata,  to  whom  every 
Cyclopean  work  of  unknown  antiquity  is  traditionally  ascribed.  This 
derivition  of  the  name  of  P&Qdyas  is  doubtless  correct ;  but  there  is 
very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  kings  of  Madura,  by  whom  this 
name  was  assumed,  sprang  from  any  of  the  royal  dynasties  of  Northern 
India.  The  marriage  of  Arjuna  to  a  daughter  of  the  second  king  of  the 
Fa^dyan  dynasty,  whilst  on  his  travels  in  the  South,  according  to  the 
Mahft-bh&rata,  falls  far  short  of  proving  (what  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  prove)  that  the  P&Qdya  kings  were  Eshatriyas.  Besides, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  from  Aij  ana's  abandonment  of  his  Pandyan 
bride  shortly  afterwards,  according  to  the  same  story  f  The  Aryan 
immigrants  to  the  South  appear  to  have  been  generally  BrlQmianical 
priests  and  instructors,  rather  than  Eshatriya  soldiers ;  and  the  kings 
of  the  Pft^dyas,  Ch6Ias,  Kalingas,  and  other  Dravidians,  appear  to  have 
been  simply  Dravidian  chieftains,  whom  their  Br&hmanical  preceptors 
and  spiritual  directors  dignified  with  Aryan  titles,  and  taught  to  imi- 
tate and  emulate  the  grandeur  and  cultivated  tastes  of  the  Solar,  Lunar, 
and  Agni-kula  races  of  kinga*     In  later  times  we  may  see  the  progress 

*  A  ■tmiUr  opinion  reipeeting  the  relation  tliat  subsisted  between  the  Aryans 
and  th«  early  Dravidians  was  expressed  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  ("  Report  of 
British  Association  for  1847'*).    "  Wholly  different  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Brihmanicsl  people  overcame  the  north  of  India,  was  the  way  they  adopted  of 
taking  poaseasion  of  and  settling  in  the  coiintry  south  of  the  Vindhya.    They  did 
Bot  eot«r  there  in  crashing  masses  with  the  destroying  force  of  arms,  but  in  the 
nMir*  peaceful  way  of  extensive  colonisation,  under  the  protection  and  counte- 
nance of  th«  powerful  empires  in  the  north.    Though  sometimes  engaged  in  wars 
with  their  neighbouring  tribes,  these  colonies  generally  have  not  taken  an  offen- 
Btve  bat  only  a  defensive  part ;   and  it  appears  that,  after  having  introduced 
RrthnMinieal  institutions,  laws,  and  religion,  especially  along  the  two  coasts  of  the 
•sa,  they  did  not  pretend  to  impose  their  language  upon  the  much  more  nume« 
roas  inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan,  but  that  they  followed  the  wiser  policy  of  adopt- 
ing themaalTes  the  language  of  the  aboriginal  people,  and  of  conveying  through  its 
medium  their  knowledge  and  instruction  to  the  minds  of  uncivilised  tribes.     In 
this  way  they  refined  the  rude  language  of  the  earlier  iuhabitants,  and  brought  it 
to  a  perfeetion  which  rivals  even  the  Sanskrit    By  these  mutual  concessions,  a 
Boch  more  laToarable  assimilation  took  place  between  the  Aryan  and  aboriginal 
i;  Hid  the  eoath  of  India  became  afterwards  the  last  refuge  of  Brfthnumical 
when  it  was  banished  from  the  north  by  the  intolerant  Mahommedans. 
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of  a  similar  process  in  Gd^dvana,  where  we  find  that  Gdpd  chieftains 
have  learned  from  their  Br&hman  preceptors,  not  only  to  style  them- 
selves R&j&hs,  but  even  to  assume  the  sacred  thread  of  the  '  twice-born' 
Ksbatriyas.  The  gradual  transformation  of  these  semi-barbarous  chief- 
tains into  Kshatriya  princes  (see  Appendix :  Dravidian  physical  type) 
shows  how  the  P&ndya  and  Chdla  chieftains  of  the  South  may 
originally  have  been  Dravidian  Poligars  {Pdieiyakhdran,  the  holder  of 
a  pdleiyam,  a  feudal  estate),  like  those  of  Ramnad  and  Puducottah  in 
later  times,  and  may  in  process  of  time  have  risen  in  rank  as  in  power, 
assuming  as  they  did  so  the  Kshatriya  titles  of  Deva,  VarmH,  &c.,  and 
finally,  in  some  instances  at  least,  succeeding  in  getting  themselves 
recognised  as  Kshatriyas  by  the  original  Kshatriyas  of  the  North. 

Whilst  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  Dravidians  were 
regarded  by  Manu  and  the  authors  of  the  Mah&-bh&rata  and  the  Pur&oas 
as  Kshatriyas  by  birtb,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Br&hmans  who  settled 
amongst  the  Dravidians  and  formed  them  into  castes,  in  imitation  of 
the  castes  of  the  North,  seem  never  at  any  time  to  have  given  the  Dra- 
vidians— with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  royal  houses — a  higher  title 
than  that  of  S'Qdra.  They  might  have  styled  the  agricultural  classes 
Vaisyas,  and  reserved  the  name  of  S'iidra  for  the  village  servants  and 
the  unenslaved  low  castes ;  but  acting  apparently  on  the  principle  that 
none  ought  to  be  called  either  Kshatriyas  or  Vaisyas  but  Aryans,  and 
that  the  Dravidians  were  not  Aryans,  they  seem  always  to  have  called 
them  S'iidras,  however  respectable  their  position. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  title  S'iidra  conveys  a  higher  meaning  in 
Southern  than  in  Northern  India.  The  primitive  Siidras  of  Northern 
India  seem  to  have  been  slaves  to  tbe  Aryans,  or  in  a  condition  but 
little  superior  to  that  of  slaves.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  property 
of  their  own,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  civil  rights.  In 
Southern  India,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  upon  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  the  Dravidians  that  the  title  of  *  Siidra'  was  conferred;  and 
the  classes  that  appeared  to  be  analogous  to  the  servile  S^udras  of 
Northern  India,  were  not  called  *  S'udras,  but  *  Pajjas,'  *  Pareiyas,'  Ac, 
names  which  they  still  retain.  The  application  of  the  term  *  S'udra '  to 
the  ancient  Dravidian  chieftains,  soldiers,  and  cultivators  does  not 
prove  that  they  had  ever  been  reduced  by  the  Br&hmans  to  a  dependent 
I)osition,  or  that  they  ever  were  slaves — as  the  northern  S^Mras  appear 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  observe  how  the  benefici^  influence  of  a  higher 
civilisation  may  be  effectually  exercised,  without  forcing  the  people  to  give  up 
their  own  language  and  to  adopt  that  of  their  foreign  conquerors,  a  result  by 
which,  if  successful,  every  vital  principle  of  an  independent  and  natural  devtlop- 
ment  is  necessarily  destroyed." 
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to  have  been — to  any  class  of  Aryans.  The  Br&hraans,  who  came  in 
'  peaceably,  and  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries/  may  probably  have 
persuaded  the  Dravidians  thai  in  calling  them  S^iidras  they  were  con- 
ferring upon  them  a  title  of  honour.  If  so,  their  policy  was  perfectly 
successful  j  for  the  title  of  *  S'ddra '  has  never  been  resented  by  the 
Dravidian  castes ;  and  hence,  whilst  in  Northern  India  the  S^ddra  is 
supposed  to  be  a  low-caste  man,  in  Southern  India  he  generally  ranks 
next  to  the  Brfthman.  The  term  S^fLdra,  however,  is  really,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  inappropriate  to  any  class  of  Dravidians  as  the  term  Kshat- 
riya  or  Vai^ya.  It  is  better  to  designate  each  Dravidian  caste  simply 
by  its  own  name,  as  ye]}a)as,  N&yakkas,  <Scc.,  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  prevailing  amongst  the  people  themselves  in  each  locality, 
without  attempting  to  classify  the  various  castes  according  to  Manu's 
principles  of  classification,  which  in  reality  are  quite  inapplicable  to 
them,  if  not,  indeed,  equally  inapplicable  to  the  castes  now  existing  in 
the  north. 

Pil«-Aryan  Civilisation  op  the  Dravidians. 

Though  the  primitive  Dravidians  were  probably  unacquainted  with 
the  higher  arts  of  life,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any 
means  a  barbarous  and  degraded  people.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  condition  of  the*  forest  tribes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Dravidians,  properly  so  called,  had  acquired  at  least  the  elements  of 
civilisation,  prior  to  the  arrival  amongst  them  of  the  BrUhmans. 

If  we  eliminate  from  the  Tamil  language  the  whole  of  its  Sanskrit 
derivatives,  the  primitive  Dravidian  words  that  remain  will  furnish  us 
with  a  faithful  picture  of  the  simple,  yet  far  from  savage,  life  of  the 
iion-Aryanised  Dravidians.  Mr  Curzon  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  record  of  the  Tamil  mind  which  can  recall  to  us  any- 
thing independent  of  an  obvious  Sanskrit  origin ;  and  that  if  the  con- 
trary supposition  were  tenable,  we  ought  to  find  the  remains  of  a 
literature  embodying  some  record  of  a  religion  diflferent  from  Hinduism. 
Traces  of  the  existence  amongst  the  non-Aryanised  Dravidians,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  a  religion  diflferent  from  Hindtiism,  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  Appendix.  At  present  I  will  merely  adduce  those 
I  records  of  the  primitive  Tamil  mind,  manners,  and  religion  which  the 
ancient  vocabularies  of  the  language,  when  freed  from  the  admixture 
of  Sanskrit,  will  be  found  to  furnish. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  words  in  use  amongst  the  early  Tamilians, 
we  learn  the  following  items  of  information.  They  had  *  kings,'  who 
dwelt  in  *  strong  houses,'  and  ruled  over  small  *  districts  of  country.' 
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They  had  'minstrels/  who  recited  'songs'  at  'festivals,'  and  they 
seem  to  have  had  alphabetical  '  characters '  written  with  a  style  on 
palmyra  leaves.  A  bundle  of  those  leaves  was  called '  a  book ;'  they  were 
without  hereditary  '  priests  *  and  '  idols/  and  appear  to  have  had  no 
idea  of  'heaven'  or  'hell/  of  the  'soul'  or  'sin;*  but  they  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  God,  whom  they  styled  kd,  or  king — a  realistic 
title  little  known  to  orthodox  Hinddism.  They  erected  to  his  honour 
a  '  temple/  which  they  caUed  KM,  God's-house ;  but  I  cannot  find 
any  trace  of  the  nature  of  the  '  worship '  which  they  offered  to  him. 
They  had  '  laws '  and  '  customs/  but  no  lawyers  or  judges.  Marriage 
existed  among  them.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  metals, 
with  the  exception  of  '  tin,'  ' lead,'  and  'zinc ;'  with  the  planets  which 
were  ordinarily  known  to  the  ancients,  with  the  exception  of  '  Mercury' 
and  '  Saturn.'  They  had  numerals  up  to  a  hundred, — some  of  them  to 
a  thousand ;  but  were  ignorant  of  the  higher  denominations,  a  '  lakh ' 
and  a  '  crore.'  They  had  '  medicines,'  but  no  '  medical  science,'  and 
no  '  doctors ;  '  hamlets '  and  *  towns,'  but  no  '  cities ; '  '  canoes,'  *  boats,' 
and  even  '  ships '  (small  '  decked '  coasting  vessels),  but  no  foreign 
'commerce/  no  acquaintance  with  any  people  beyond  sea,  except  in 
Ceylon,  which  was  then,  perhaps,  accessible  on  foot  at  low  water ;  and 
no  word  expressive  of  the  geographical  idea  of  '  island '  or  '  continent.* 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  '  agriculture,'  and  delighted  in  '  war.* 
They  were  armed  with  '  bows  *  and  *  arrows,'  with  '  spears '  and  *  swords.' 
All  the  ordinary  or  necessary  arts  of  life,  including  *  spinning,'  *  weav- 
ing,' and  *  dyeing,'  existed  amongst  them.  They  excelled  in  '  pottery,' 
as  their  places  of  sepulture  show,  but  were  unacquainted  with  the  arts 
of  the  higher  class.  They  had  no  acquaintance  with  *  sculpture '  or 
'  architecture  /  with  '  astronomy,'  or  even  *  astrology ; '  and  were  igno- 
rant, not  only  of  every  branch  of  *  philosophy/  but  even  of  *  grammar.' 
Their  undeveloped  intellectual  condition  is  especially  apparent  in  words 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Their  only  words  for  the 
'  mind'  were  the  '  diaphragm'  (the  f^ijv  of  the  early  Greeks),  and  *  the 
inner  parts '  or  '  interior.'  They  had  a  word  for  *  thought,'  but  no 
word  distinct  from  this  for  '  memory,'  'judgment,'  or  '  conscience ; '  and 
no  word  for  *  will.'  To  express  '  the  will '  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  describe  it  as  'that  which  in  the  inner  parts  says,  I  am 
going  to  do  so  and  so.' 

This  brief  illustration,  from  the  primitive  Tamil  vocabulary,  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  Dravidians,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Br^hmans, 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  civilisation  already  existed 
amongst  them.  They  had  not  acquired  much  more  than  the  elements ; 
and  in  many  things  were  centuries  behind  the  £r&hmans  whom  they 
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revered  as  instructors,  and  obeyed  as  overseers  :  but  if  they  had  been 
left  altogether  to  themselves,  it  is  open  to  dispute  whether  they  would 
not  now  be  in  a  better  condition,  at  least  in  point  of  morals  and 
intellectual  freedom,  than  they  are.  The  mental  culture  and  the  higher 
civilisation  which  they  derived  from  the  Br&hmans,  have,  I  fear,  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fossilising  caste  niles,  the  unprac- 
tical, pantheistic  philosophy,  and  the  cumbersome  routine  of  inane 
ceremonies,  which  were  introduced  amongst  them  by  the  guides  of 
their  new  social  state. 

Pbobable  Date  op  Abyan  Civilisation  of  the  Dbavidians. 

It  would  appear  from  the  unanimous  voice  of  ancient  legends  that 
the  earliest  Dravidian  civilisation  was  that  of  the  Tamilians  of  the 
P&ndya  kingdom,  and  that  the  first  place  where  they  erected  a  city  and 
established  a  state  was  Kolkei,  on  the  T&mrapar^t  river  (see  p.  101), 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This  civilisation  was 
probably  indigenous  in  its  origin,  but  it  seems  to  have  been -indebted 
for  its  rapid  development  at  so  early  a  period  to  the  influence  of  a  sue- 
cession  of  small  colonies  of  Aryans,  chiefly  Br&hmans,  from  Upper  India, 
who  were  probably  attracted  to  the  gouth  by  the  report  of  the  fertility 
of  the  rich  alluvial  plains  watered  by  the  K&v§ri,  the  T&mraparni,  and 
other  peninsular  rivers ;  or  as  the  legends  relate,  by  the  fame  of 
R&ma's  exploits,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  emblem  of  S'iva,  which  Rftma 
discovered  and  worshipped  at  Ramisseram,  or  R&m§ivaram,  a  holy 
place  on  an  island  between  the  mainland  and  Ceylon.  The  leader  of 
the  first  or  most  influential  Br&hmanical  colony  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  Agastya,  a  personage  who  is  celebrated  in  Northern  India  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  then  as  the  holiest  of  hermits, 
performing  sacrifices  and  austerities  in  the  remotest  forests,  and  ever- 
more penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  hitherto  unknown  South. 
In  the  South  he  is  venerated  as  the  earliest  teacher  of  science  and 
literature  to  the  primitive  Dravidian  tribes.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Agastya  (if  there  ever  were  such  a  person)  was  really  the 
leader  of  the  Brfthman  immigration  ;  more  probably  he  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  its  mythological  embodiment.  *  The  Vindhya  mountains,' 
it  is  said,  *  prostrated  themselves  before  Agastya ; '  by  which  I  under- 
stand that  they  presented  no  obstacle  to  his  resolute  southward 
progress  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Comorin.  He  is  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Tamir  muni, 
or  Tamilian  sage,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  influence  he  acquired  at  the 
court  of  Kulai^khara,  according  to  tradition  the  first  F&^dyan  king,  and 
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for  the  numerous  elementary  treatises  he  composed  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  his  royal  disciple ;  amongst  which  his  arrangement  of  the 
grammatical  ])rinciples  of  the  language  has  naturally  acquired  most 
renown.  He  is  mythologically  represented  as  identical  with  the  star 
Canopus,  the  brightest  star  in  the  extreme  southern  sky  in  India,  and 
is  worshipped  near  Cape  Comorin  as  Agast^svara.  By  the  majority  of 
orthodox  Hindds  he  is  believed  to  be  still  alive,  though  invisible  to 
ordinary  eyes,  and  to  reside  somewhere  on  the  fine  conical  mountain, 
commonly  called  *  Agastya's  hill,'  from  which  the  Porunei  or  Tfimra- 
parni,  the  sacred  river  of  Tinnevelly,  takes  its  rise.     (See  p.  100.) 

The  age  of  Agastya  and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Br&h- 
manical  civilisation  of  the  Tamilians  cannot  now  be  determined  with 
certainty ;  but  data  exists  for  making  an  approximate  estimate.  It 
was  certainly  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Greek  traders,  for  then  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  already  Brfthmanised,  the 
principal  places  had  received  Sanskrit  names,  and  the  P&ndya  dynasty 
of  kings  had  become  known  even  in  Europe.  It  seems  as  certainly 
subsequent  to  tbe  era  described  in  tbe  H&m&ynna ;  for  then  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  India  seems  to  have  been  still  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
who  ate  human  flesh,  consorted  with  demons,  and  disturbed  the  con- 
templations of  hermits.  The  age  of  Agastya  is  apparently  to  be  placed 
between  those  two  eras.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  references  to  the 
civilised  Chdlas,  Dravidas,  <S:c.,  which  are  contained  in  the  present  text 
of  the  Mah&-bh&rata,  formed  originally  part  of  that  poem,  the  era  of  the 
commencement  of  Tamilian  civilisation,  and  the  date  of  the  Agastyan 
colony  from  which  it  proceeded,  might  be  brought  within  a  still  nar- 
rower compass,  and  placed  between  the  age  of  the  B&m&yana  and  that 
of  the  Mah&-bb&rata.  The  genuineness  of  those  references,  and  their 
fl^ge,  if  genuine,  being  as  yet  doubtful,  and  the  era  of  Manu  (in  which 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Chinese,  under  the  name  of  Chinas,  which, 
like  a  similar  allusion  to  the  Chinas  in  the  Mahd-bhUrata,  looks  very 
modem)  being  generally  now  placed  lower  than  ever,  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  we  are  to  look  for  trustworthy  means  of  arriving  at  an  approxi- 
mate date.  At  first  sight  Ceylon  seems  to  furnish  us  with  the  infor- 
mation required.  The  immigration  into  Ceylon  of  the  colony  of 
Aryans  from  Magadha,  headed  by  Vijaya,  is  placed  by  the  Mah&wanso 
about  B.C.  550,  or  at  least  some  time  in  the  course  of  that  centnry ; 
and  if  this  were  regarded  as  certain,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
Ar}^ans  must  have  become  acquainted  with,  and  formed  establishments 
in,  the  Dekhan  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  must  have  taken  some 
steps  towards  clearing  and  civilising  the  Dancjak&ranya,  or  primitive 
forest  of  the  peninsula,  before  they  thought  of  founding  a  colony  in 
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Ceylon.  We  have  no  documentary  evidence,  however,  for  any  of  these 
particulars  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Mah&wamso, 
which  is  placed  between  459  and  477  a.d.  Though  the  date  of  the 
arrival  in  Ceylon  of  the  colony  from  Magadha  is  uncertain,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  some  such  colony  must  have  arrived  in  Ceylon  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
language.  T&mraparnl  (in  P41i  T&mbapanpi)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Magadha  colonists  to  the  place  where  they  landed  in  Ceylon  (said 
to  have  been  near  Putlam),  and  afterwards  to  the  whole  island.  This 
name,  in  the  shape  of  Tar^ojSavfj,  became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  it  is  singular  that  this  is  also 
the  name  of  the  principal  river  in  Tinnevelly  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
India.  (See  p.  100.)  This  river  Tftmrapari^  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Mah&-bh&rata  as  a  river  in  which  the  gods  had  once  bathed,  and 
it  is  evident  from  this  reference  to  it  in  the  Mah4-bhftrata  that  it  must 
have  been  known  by  that  name  from  a  very  early  period,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  some  special  reason  for  its  celebrity.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  infer  that  the  Magadha  colony  which  settled  in  Ceylon 
may  previously  have  formed  a  settlement  in  Tinnevelly,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  T&mrapari>t  river — perhaps  at  Kolkei,  which  appears,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  have  been  the  earliest  residence  of  the  Pfti^dya 
kings.  Vijaya,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  into  Ceylon,  is  related  in 
the  Mah&-wanso  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  PAndi ; 
and  though  it  may  be  doubtful  enough  whether  he  really  did  so  (for 
on  the  same  authority  we  might  believe  that  he  married  also  the  queen 
of  the  Singhalese  demons) ;  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  was  the  per- 
suasion of  the  earliest  Singhalese  writers,  who  were,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  truthful  and  accurate  of  oriental  annalists,  that  the  PUndyan 
kingdom  on  the  coast  of  India  opposite  to  Ceylon  (the  first  kingdom 
established  on  Aryan  principles  in  the  peninsula)  existed  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Magadha  rule  in  the  neighbouring  island. 

Dr  Bumell,  in  an  article  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October  1872, 
attributes  the  introduction  of  Br&hmanical  civilisation  to  a  much  later 
period.  He  thinks  it  not  too  much  to  infer  that  about  700  a.d.  (the 
date  of  Kum&rila-bhat^a,  who  speaks  of  the  language  of  the  Telugu 
and  Tamil  people  as  a  language  of  Mlechchas),  Br&hmanical  civilisation 
had  but  little  penetrated  the  south  of  India.  ^*  Br&hmans  had,  no 
doubt,  begun  to  find  the  South  a  promising  field  of  labour,  but  there 
could  have  been  very  few  settlers."  .  .  .  "  I  do  not  mean,"  he  says,  **  to 
deny  for  a  moment  that  a  few  Sanskrit  names  are  found  some  centuries 
earlier  in  South  India,  such  as  are  preserved  to  us  by  classical  writers, 
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but  tbey  occur  only  in  the  fertile  deltas  or  important  seaports  of  the 
South,  and  were  probably  introduced  by  Buddhist  missionaries."  A 
distinction  may  perhaps  be  drawn  between  the  elementary  Brfthmanical 
civilisation  of  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  which  I  haye  been  treating 
and  the  development  of  Dravidian  literaiurt.  There  is  no  proof  of 
Dra vidian  literature,  such  as  we  now  have  it,  having  originated  much 
before  Kum&rila's  time,  700  a.d.,  and  its  earliest  cultivators  appear  to 
have  been  Jainas  ;  but  in  so  far  as  that  species  of  civilisation  which 
falls  short  of  a  national  literature  is  concerned,  the  Dravidians  may 
have  been  civilised,  as  I  have  supposed,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  certain 
degree  Brfthmanised,  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Doubt- 
less the  Jainas  themselves  used  Sanskrit  in  Southern  as  in  Northern 
India  at  the  commencement  of  their  work  as  teachers  (probably  for  a 
century  or  two),  before  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  developing 
amongst  each  of  the  Dravidian  races  a  popular  literature  independent 
of  the  language  of  their  rivals  the  BrUhmans.  The  early  Sanskrit 
names  of  places  in  Southern  India,  with  two  exceptions,  are  neither 
Buddhistical  nor  Br&hmanical,  but  simply  descriptive.  One  of  those 
exceptions,  however,  Kumdrt^  Cape  Comorin,  is  clearly  Brihrnanical, 
not  Buddhistical,  as  a{)pears  from  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the 
^*  Periplus "  himself ;  and  the  other,  Mathurdf  Madura,  is  evidently  a 
reminiscence  of  Mathur&,  the  capital  of  the  Y&davas — and  therefore  of 
Br&hmanical  origin. 

It  seems  probable  that  Aryan  merchants  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  must  have  accompanied  the  Phoenicians  and  Solomon's  servants 
in  their  voyages  down  the  Malabar  coast  towards  Ophir  (wherever 
Ophir  may  have  been),  or  at  least  have  taken  part  in  the  trade.  If 
Mr  Edward  Thomas's  supposition  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Atiatic 
Society y  1871)  that  the  basis  of  the  L&t  character  of  Northern  India 
was  a  previously  existing  Dravidian  character,  and  Dr  Bumell's  (see 
"  Dravidian  Alphabets "),  that  the  earliest  character  used  in  India 
was  one  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Dravidians  from  traders  who 
brought  it  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  which  was  then  borrowed  by  the 
Aryans  from  the  Dravidians,  be  accepted,  this  early  intercourse  of  the 
Dravidians  with  Phoenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Aryans  on 
the  other,  may  account  in  some  degree  both  for  what  they  borrowed 
and  for  what  they  lent.  Both  those  suppositions,  however,  await 
confirmation.  It  appears  certain  from  notices  contained  in  the  Yedas 
that  the  Aryans  of  the  age  of  Solomon  practised  foreign  trade  in 
ocean-going  vessels,  but  it  remains  uncertain  to  what  ports  their  ships 
sailed. 
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Kelatiyb  Antiquity  of  Dra vidian  Literature. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  Dravidian  civilisation,  the  anti- 
quity of  the  oldest  Dravidian  literature  extant  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Sanskrit.  It  can  boast  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  any  of 
the  Aryan  Temaculars  of  Northern  India  ;  but,  except  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  in  comparison  with  the  literature  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  word  '  antiquity '  is  a  suitable 
one  to  use  respecting  the  literature  of  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 

Age  of  Ttlugu  Literature, — The  earliest  writer  on  Telugu  grammar 
\a  said  to  have  been  a  sage  called  Kai^va,  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
Andhra-r&ya,  the  king  in  whose  reign  Sanskrit  is  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  the  Telugu  country,  according  to  the  tradition 
formerly  mentioned.  For  this  tradition  there  is  probably  a  historical 
groundwork,  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit  derivatives  being  necessarily 
contemporaneous  with  the  immigration  of  the  Brfthmans ;  and  the 
statement  that  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the  grammatical  principles 
of  the  language  to  writing  proceeded  from  a  Brfthman  residing  at  the 
court  of  a  Telugu  prince,  is  a  very  reasonable  one.  Kanva's  work,  if 
it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost ;  and  the  oldest  extant  work  on  Telugu 
grammar  (which  is  composed,  like  most  Telugu  grammars,  in  Sanskrit) 
was  written  by  a  Br&hman  called  Nannaya  Bha^ta,  or  Nannappa,  who 
is  also  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Telugu  version 
of  the  Mah&-bhftrata,  which  is  the  oldest  extant  composition  of  any 
extent  in  Telugu.  Nannappa  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vishnu  Yardhana, 
a  king  of  the  Kalinga  branch  of  the  Ch&lukya  family,  who  reigned  at 
Rajamundry.  The  reign  of  this  king  is  placed  by  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  Mr  C.  P.  Brown, 
in  his  Cyclic  tables,  places  it,  on  better  authority,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  ad.  Appa-kavi,  who  ranks  next  to  Nannaya  Bhaft^ 
as  a  grammarian,  wrote  his  commentaries  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  Telugu 
verse. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  works  composed  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  nearly  all  the  Telugu  works  that  are  now  extant  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  the  fourteenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Yijaya-nagara  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  written  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Though  the  Telugu  litera- 
ture which  is  now  extant  cannot  boast  of  a  high  antiquity,  the  language 
must  have  been  cultivated  and  polished,  and  many  poems  that  are  now 
lost  must  have  been  written  in  it  long  prior  to  the  twelfth  century — 
the  date  of  Nannaya's  translation  of  the  Mahi-bh&rata :  for  as  this 
translation  is  considered  Hhe  great  standard  of  Telugu  poetry,'  it 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sprung  into  existence  all  at  once,  without 
the  preparation  of  a  previous  literary  culture.  It  must  have  been  the 
crowning  achievement  of  several  centuries  of  earnest  work. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  popular  Telugu  aphorisms  on  religious 
and  moral  subjects  attributed  to  the  poet  YSmana :  more  than  two 
thousand  go  by  his  name,  but  a  selection  of  about  seven  hundred  has 
been  translated  by  Mr  C.  P.  Brown,  who  supposes  Vemana  may  have 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  If,  as  I  conceive,  the  strongly  mono* 
tbeistic,  anti-Br&hmanical,  anti-ceremonial  tone  with  which  most  of  the 
aphorisms  are  pervaded,  is  due,  like  the  same  tone  in  the  poenos  of 
the  Tamil  *  Sittar '  (which  will  be  referred  to  presently),  to  the  influence 
of  Christian  teaching,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  Vemana  at  least  a 
century  later,  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  style  his  verses  do  not  differ  from  the  popular  composi- 
tions of  the  present  day.* 

Age  of  Canarese  Literature. — Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  antiquity  of  Canarese  literature  by  the  publication  of  the  S'abda* 
ma^idarpanam  ('* Jewel-Mirror  of  Words''),  the  most  ancient  and 
esteemed  grammar  of  classical  Canarese,  written  by  Kd^va  or  K^i- 
r&jft,  in  the  preface  to  which  the  editor,  Mr  Kittel,  has  carefully 
worked  out  an  answer  to  various  questions  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  modem  mind  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  book 
and  its  date.  K^ava  was  a  Jaina,  and  the  Jainas  were  the  first  to 
cultivate  Canarese  literature  with  zeal  and  success.  Most  of  the  poets 
he  cites  were  Jainas,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  earliest  Jaina  literature 
written  in  Northern  India  dates  from  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  several 
additional  centuries  must  be  allowed  for  the  appearance  of  an  indi- 
genous Jaina  literature  in  so  distant  a  region  as  the  Canarese  country. 
Kfisava  cites  eleven  predecessors  in  the  art  of  poetry  by  name,  besides 
referring  to  others,  and  styles  them  frequently  *  the  poets  of  antiquity,' 
'  the  ancients,'  <S:c.  He  speaks  of  certain  compositions  as  written  in 
Pala-Gannadam,  ancient  Canarese,  whilst  he  calls  the  language  used 
by  himself  simply  Canarese,  though  his  language  is  regarded  as  ancient 
Canarese  now.  Already  also  the  use  of  the  peculiar  vocalic  r,  which 
is  retained  in  Tamil  and  Malay&Iam,  was  beginning  to  be  forgotten  in 
Canarese,  for  he  gives  rules  for  its  use,  whilst  he  gives  no  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  hard  r,  which  disappeared  from  Canarese  in  still  later  times, 
though  it  is  still  retained  in  Tamil  and  Malay&lam,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in   Telugu.     Both   these   letters  are  retained  in  the  Badaga 

*  See  Gover'fl  **Folk-Song8  of  Southern  India.*'  Mr  Gover  was  inclined  to 
attribute  to  Vemana  a  much  higher  antiquity. 
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dialect,  an  old  Canarese  patois  spoken  bj  the  Badagas  of  the  Neil- 
gheny  hills,  a  Canarese  colony  long  separated  from  the  parent  stock. 
These  circumstances  tend  to  bring  down  K^va's  date  to  at  least 
1000  A.D.  It  is  brought  down  to  about  this  date  more  conclusively 
by  means  of  a  reference  made  by  a  poet  cited  by  K^va  to  *  the  burn- 
ing sword  of  Tailapa.'  The  dynasty  of  the  Ch&lukyas,  to  which 
Tailapa  belonged,  reigned  in  Kaly^a  from  about  800  a.d.  to  1189, 
when  it  was  extinguished ;  and  the  Tailapa  probably  referred  to  (the 
warlike  Tailapa  IL)  restored  the  dynasty  in  973  a.d.  K^sava  does 
not  cite  the  Basava-Pur^a,  which  is  known  to  have  been  written  in 
1369  A.D.,  and  therefore,  probably,  was  anterior  to  it.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  name  as  a  famous  author  in  a  book  written  in  1637  a.d. 
The  Hari-vamsa  had  been  translated  into  Canarese  before  K^^ava 
wrote ;  but  though  the  poets  whose  works  he  cites  in  illustration  of 
his  rules,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the 
MahA-bbftrata  and  the  IUm&yai>a,  these  works  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  rendered  into  Canarese  at  that  lima  On  the  whole,  therefore,  but 
especially  from  the  reference  to  Tailapa,  Mr  Kittel  concludes  that 
KdsaTa  liyed  about  1170  a.d.,  a  period  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
one  of  great  literary  activity  in  the  Tamil  C9untry  also.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  at  the  time  when  K^^ava  wrote,  *  Sanskrit  words 
in  a  fixed  form,  either  as  taUamas  or  tadbhavas,  apparently  to  the  same 
amount  as  in  our  days,  had  already  been  appropriated  by  the  Canarese 
people.'  K^va's  work  is  still  the  only  tnie  standard  for  all  the  nice- 
ties of  the  Canarese  of  the  present  day,  the  essential  features  of  the 
language  having  remained  whoUy  unchanged.  In  the  Indian  Antiquary 
for  January  1875,  Mr  Kittel  has  followed  up  this  account  of  K^sava 
and  his  times  by  an  article  on  old  Canarese  literature  in  general,  under 
the  four  heads  of  Jaina,  Ling&ita,  S'aiva,  and  Yaishnava. 

Afft  of  Malaydlam  Literature, — Interesting  as  the  Malay&}ara  lan- 
guage undoubtedly  is,  both  in  itself  and  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  point  of  development  which  had  been  reached  by  Tamil  before 
Malayi|am  finally  separated  from  it  and  set  up  for  itself,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Malayft)am  literature  can  advance  fewer  claims  to  anti- 
quity than  the  literature  of  any  other  cultivated  member  of  the  Dravi- 
dian  family.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  information  on  this 
subject  given  us  by  Dr  Gundert,  our  best  authority  as  to  Malay&lam 
questions,  in  the  preface  to  his  Malay&lam  dictionary.  If  we  except 
a  few  inscriptions  in  copper  and  stone,  the  history  of  Malayajam 
literature  commences  with  the  "Rftma  Charita,"  which  is  probably 
the  oldest  Malay&lam  poem  still  in  existence.  This  poem  was  com- 
posed before  the  introduction  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  now  used  in 
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writing  Malay&}am,  and  is  deserving  of  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Bcholar,  as  it  exhibits  the  earliest  phase  of  the  langnage, — ^perhajts 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  For  several  antiquated 
words  this  poem  is  the  only  authority.  The  bulk  of  the  other  great 
poems  (the  '*  M&ha-bhArata/*  the  "R&mftyai^a,*'  and  the  versions  of 
the  Pur&i]ias)  were  composed  within  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. Many  Malayalam  compositions  of  later  date,  especially  such 
as  are  current  among  the  Yedantists,  evidently  affect  Tamil  modes 
of  expression. 

Age  of  Tamil  Literature, — Tamil  literature  is  older  than  Telugu  or 
Canarese,  and  considerably  older  than  Malayilam,  though  the  high 
antiquity  which  is  ascribed  to  some  portions  of  it  by  the  Tamilian 
literati  cannot  be  admitted. 

The  sage  Agastya  occupies  in  Tamil  literature  a  place  of  still 
greater  eminence  and  importance  than  that  of  Kanva  in  Telugu. 
Not  only  is  the  formation  of  the  Tamil  alphabet  attributed  to  Agastya, 
and  the  first  treatise  upon  Tamil  grammar,  together  with  the  original 
settlement  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language ;  but  he  is 
also  said  to  have  taught  the  Taniilians  the  first  principles  of  medicine, 
of  chemistry  or  alchymy,  of  magic,  of  architecture,  astronomy,  and 
law ;  and  about  fifty  treatises  on  these  sciences,  most  of  them  appa* 
reutly  very  modem,  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  Portions  of  the  treatisa 
on  grammar  attributed  to  him  exist,  but  their  authenticity  ia  not  gene- 
rally admitted  by  well-informed  Tamilians,  who  are  peculiarlj  well 
versed  in  questions  relating  to  grammar  and  grammatical  works. 

Though  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  Tamil  language  nuiy  have 
commenced,  as  the  Tamilians  believe,  in  the  age  of  Agastya  (premising, 
however,  that  it  is  undecided  whether  he  was  a  real  personage,  or  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  mythological  representative  of  a  class  or 
period),  I  feel  quite  certain  that  none  of  the  works  which  are  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Agastya  were  written  at  so  early  an  age.  Probably 
there  is  not  any  one  of  them  older  than  the  tenth  century  A.D.  Of  the 
works'  attributed  to  him,  those  which  advocate  the  system  of  the 
Siddhas  (in  Tamil  ^i(tar),  a  mystical  comjwund  of  monotheism,  quiet- 
ism, and  alchemy,  with  a  tinge  of  Christianity,  must  certainly  have 
been  written  after  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  India :  and  Agastya's 
name  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  writers,  as  had  been  done  by 
many  successions  of  authors  before,  for  the  jiurpose  of  gaining  the  ear 
of  the  j)eople  for  whose  use  the  books  were  composed.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  substance  of  the  following  stanza,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Ndna  nitruj  or  *  Centum  of  Wisdom,'  a  small  poem  attributed  to 
Agastya,  has  been  borrowed  from  statements  of  Christianity,  notwith- 
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standing  that  Christianity  is  not  directly  named  in  it,  or  in  any  other 
irork  of  this  class : — 

"  Wonhip  thuu  the  Light  of  the  UoiTerae ;  who  is  one  ; 
Who  made  the  world  in  a  moment,  and  placed  good  men  in  it ; 
Who  afterwaxda  himself  dawned  upon  the  earth  as  a  Ouru  ; 
Who,  without  wife  or  family,  as  a  hennit  performed  austerities ; 
Who,  appointing  loving  sages  (dddhas)  to  succeed  him, 
I>eparted  again  into  heaven : — worship  him." 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  uncritical  structure  of  the  ordinary 
EindA  mind,  that  this  stanza  is  supposed,  even  by  Tamil  literati,  to 
have  been  written  by  Agastya  himself  many  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Eindils  endeavour  to  give  it  an  orthodox  Hindd  meaning,  and  native 
ChristiaDs  regard  it  as  a  prophecy.  Though  there  is  not  a  single 
trchaism  in  it ;  though  it  is  written  not  only  in  the  modern  dialect, 
hot  in  a  colloquial  idiom,  abounding  in  solecisms,  neither  party  enter- 
tains any  doubt  of  its  antiquity. 

Next  to  the  fabulous  Agastya,  though  many  centuries  before  the 
treatises  ascribed  to  him,  we  may  perhaps  place  the  author  of  the  Tol- 
Uippiyam  (Tarn,  fo/,  ancient ;  Sans,  kdvya,  poem),  or  ancient  book,  a 
real  person,  though  fabled  to  have  been  one  of  Agastya's  disciples,  who 
quarrelled  with  his  master  and  set  up  for  himself.  The  Tol-k&ppiyam 
is  generaUy  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  extant  Tamil  grammar,  and  has 
been  supposed,  though  on  somewhat  slight  evidence,  to  be  the  oldest 
Tamil  composition  now  extant,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fragments 
to  be  referred  to  presently. 

Thongh  written  by  a  S'aiva,  its  S  aivism  is  not  that  of  the  mystical 
ichools  of  the  Y^&nta  or  S'aiva-siddh&nta ;   and   in  the  chapters 
whieh  are  still  in  existence  (for  much  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost),  native  grammarians  have  noticed  the  existence  of  various  gram- 
matical forms  which  are  considered,  but  I  think  without  sufficient 
wnat^  to  be  archaic.     It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  the  author  of 
this  treatise,  who  is  styled  technically  *  Tolk&ppiyan&r,'  the  man  of  the 
aodeat  book,  embodied  in  his  work  the  substance  of  Agastya's  gramma- 
tical elements.     This  tradition  is  on  a  par  with  that  which  ascribes  so 
Buay  anonymous  works  of  modern  times  to  Agastya  himself :  neverthe- 
kai,  if  any  relics  of  poems  of  the  first  age  of  Tamil  literature  still  survive, 
tliey  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  poetical  quotations  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  and  similar  works,  and  in  commentaries  which  have  been 
written  upon  them.     Some  of  those  quotations  are  probably  the  very 
oldest  specimens  of  the  poetical  style  that  are  now  extant.     Whatever 
antiqiiity  may  be  attributed  to  the  Tolk&ppiyam,  it  must  have  been 
preceded  by  many  centuries  of  literary  culture.     It  lays  down  rules  for 
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different  kinds  of  poetical  compositions,  which  must  haf  e  been  deduced 
from  examples  furnished  by  the  best  authors  whose  works  were  then 
in  existence.  A  rule  is  simply  an  observed  custom.  Grammars,  as 
well  as  poems,  had  preceded  the  Tolkftppiyam,  for  it  continually 
cites  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  by  preceding  grammarians. 
Hence  the  formula  which  so  frequently  recurs,  enmandv  pulavar,  *  the 
poets  (t.e,y  the  grammarians)  say.'  [This  form,  enmandr  instead  of 
.  enbar,  is  one  of  the  supposed  archaisms  of  this  writer;  but  ejibar 
appears  to  me  more  ancient  as  well  as  more  regular.]  In  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  commencement  of  Tamil  literature,  we  are  thus  carried 
further  and  further  back  to  an  unknown  period. 

Even  when  we  come  down  to  the  later  period,  if  it  were  really  later^ 
of  the  Kural  and  the  Chintftmai^i,  when  Tamil  literature  is  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  its  perfection,  we  find  that  the  exact 
age  even  of  those  great  compositions  is  unknown.  We  have  not  a  single 
reliable  date  to  guide  us,  and  in  the  mist  of  conjecture  a  few  centuries 
more  or  less  seem  to  go  for  nothing.  Tamil  writers,  like  Hindd  writers 
in  general,  hid  their  individuality  in  the  shade  of  their  writings.  Even 
the  names  of  most  of  tbem  are  unknown.  They  seem  to  have  regarded 
individual  celebrity,  like  individual  existence,  as  worthless,  and  absorp- 
tion into  the  Universal  Spirit  of  the  classical  literature  of  their  country 
as  the  highest  good  to  which  their  compositions  could  aspire.  Their 
readers  followed  in  the  same  course,  age  after  age.  If  the  book  was 
good,  people  admired  it ;  but  whether  it  was  written  by  a  man  or  by  a 
divinity,  or  whether  it  wrote  itself,  as  the  Vedas  were  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  they  neither  knew  nor  cared.  Still  less  did  they 
care,  of  course,  if  the  book  were  bad.  The  historical  spirit,  the  anti- 
quarian spirit,  to  a  great  degree  even  the  critical  spirit,  are  develop- 
ments of  modern  times.  If,  therefore,  I  attempt  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  age  of  the  principal  Tamil  works,  I  hope  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  my  opinion,  almost  the  only  thing  that  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain in  relation  to  those  works  is,  that  they  exist 

It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the  principal  extant  works  in  cycle?, 
which  appear  to  follow  one  another,  with  more  or  less  probability,  in 
chronological  order. 

(1.)  The  Jaina  cycle. — I  might  perhaps  have  called  this  instead  the 
cycle  of  the  Madura  Sangam  or  College,  seeing  that  two  of  the  most 
renowned  books  of  this  period — the  N41adiy&r  and  the  Kural — are  said 
to  have  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  college ;  but  in  the  accounts 
respecting  the  college  and  its  proceedings  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  the  legendary  element  predominates  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
books  now  extant  ascribed  to  members  of  the  college,  or  said  to  have 
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been  approved  by  them,  are  such  commonplace  productions  in  compa- 
rison with  those  two,  that  I  prefer  regarding  the  college  as  merely 
'the  shadow  of  a  great  name/  and  describing  the  principal  works 
of  the  period,  not  as  those  which  emanated  from  the  college,  but 
as  those  of  the  Jaina  cycle,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  works 
themselves. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  isolated  stanzas  already  referred  to,  of 
high  but  unknown  antiquity,  which  are  quoted  as  examples  in  the 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  works,  the  oldest  Tamil  works  of  any  extent 
now  extant  are  those  which  were  written,  or  claim  to  have  been  written, 
by  the  Jainas,  or  which  date  from  the  era  of  the  literary  activity  of  the 
Jaina  sect  The  Jainas  of  the  old  P&i^dya  country  were  animated  by 
a  national  and  anti-Br&hmanical  feeling  of  peculiar  strength ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  them  that  Tamil  is  indebted  for  its  high  culture  and  its  com- 
parative independence  of  Sanskrit*  The  S'aiva  and  Vaishi^ava  writers 
of  a  later  period,  especially  the  S'aivas,  imbibed  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  Tamilic  purity  and  literary  independence  by  which  the  Jainas  were 
distinguished ;  in  consequence  of  which,  though  Tamil  literature,  as  a 
whole,  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Sanskrit  literature,  as  a  whale, 
it  is  the  only  vernacular  literature  in  India  which  has  not  been  con- 
tented with  imitating  Sanskrit,  but  has  honourably  attempted  to  emu- 
late and  outshine  it.  In  one  department  at  least,  that  of  ethical  apoph- 
thegms, it  is  generally  maintained,  and  I  think  must  be  admitted, 
that  Sanskrit  has  been  outdone  by  Tamil.  The  Jaina  period  extended 
probably  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  A.D.,  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth. In  the  reign  of  Sundara  Pftndya,  called  also  Kiin  or  Kubja 
P&ndya,  the  date  of  which  will  be  considered  further  on,  the  adherents 
of  the  religious  system  of  the  Jainas  are  said  to  have  been  finally 
expelled  from  the  P&ndya  country;  consequently,  all  Tamil  works 
which  advocate  or  avow  that  system  may  be  concluded  to  have  been 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.d,,  and  probably 
before  the  decadence  of  Jaina  influence  in  the  twelfth.     An  exception 


*  Dr  Bumell,  in  the  article  ahready  quoted,  Bays — "  All  earlier  civilisation  in 
Southern  India,  so  far  aa  it  is  known,  is  connected  with  the  Jainas.  Hiwen 
Thsang,  who  visited  the  Telugu  and  Tamil  countries  in  639-40  a.  d.,  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Nirgrantkas  {i.e.,  Digambara  Jainas).  He 
mentions  a  few  Buddhists,  but  has  not  a  word  about  Bs&hmans.  The  vagtie 
term  by  which  the  Tamil  language  is  mentioned  (by  KlumArila),  Andhra-Driivida- 
bh&sh&,  is  remarkable,  as  it  indicates  that  a  systematic  study  of  the  so-called 
Bravidian  languages  can  hardly  have  begun  in  the  eighth  century.  .  .  ,  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Bha^ta  Kum&rila  regarded  the  South  Indian  (Dravidian) 
dialects  as  Mlechcha,  or  un-Brfthmanic,  uncivilised  languages.  He  does  not  sny 
so  expressly,  but  his  words  imply  that  he  thought  so.'' 

t 
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must  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Chdd&mani  ^Nighantn,  a  classical  dic- 
tionary, by  Mandala-purusha,  a  Jaina  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Vjaya-nagaram. 

The  Kura}  of  TinivaUuvar,  a  work  which  consists  of  1330  distichs, 
or  poetical  aphorisms,  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  vir- 
tue, wealth,  and  pleasure  (the  three  chief  objects  of  human  existence, 
according  to  Hindil  writers — the  three  purushdrthas),  and  which  is 
regarded  by  all  Tamilians  (and  perhaps  justly)  as  the  finest  composi- 
tion of  which  Tamil  can  boast,  is  generally  regarded  not  only  the  best 
but  the  oldest  Tamil  poem  of  any  extent  which  is  now  in  existence. 
I  think  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  placing  the  date  of  the  Kural 
later  than  the  tenth  century  a.d. 

The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  assign  to  it  so  high  an  antiquity 
are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  KuraJ  contains  no  trace  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
J  1  Sankara~Tch&rya.  It  teaches  the  old  S&nkhya  philosophy,  but  ignores 
Sankara*s  additions  and  developments,  and  would  therefore  appear  to 
have  been  written  before  the  school  of  Sankara  had  popularised  itself 
in  the  South ;  though  probably  not  before  Sankara  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  not  later  than  the  ninth  century. 

A 

(2.)  It  contains  no  trace  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Agama 
or  S'aiva-siddh&nta  school — a  school  which,  since  about  the  elevenCE 
century  A.D.,  has  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  Tamil 
literature  and  the  Tamil  mind  than  any  other.  It  exhibits  no  acquaint- 
ance even  with  the  existence  of  this  school. 

(3.)  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Kural  of  the  mysticism  of  the  modern 
Pur^nic  system ;  of  Bhakti,  or  exclusive,  enthusiastic  faith  in  any  one 
deity  of  the  Hindi!  Pantheon.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  written 
before  S'aivism  and  Vaishnavism  had  been  transformed  from  rival 
schools  into  rival  sects ;  before  the  Pur&nas,  as  they  now  stand,  had 
become  the  text-books  of  Hindil  theology;  and  whilst  the  theosophy 
of  the  early  Ved&nta  and  the  mythology  of  the  Mah&-bharata  com- 
prised the  entire  creed  of  the  majority  of  Hindus. 

(4.)  The  author  of  the  Kural  is  claimed  with  nearly  equal  reason 
by  S'aivas  and  Jainas.  He  is  claimed  also,  but  very  feebly,  by  Vaish- 
pavas.  On  the  whole,  the  arguments  of  the  Jainas  appear  to  me  to 
preponderate,  especially  those  which  appeal  to  the  Jaina  titles  by 
which  God  is  described,  and  the  Jaina  tone  that  pervades  the  ethical 
part  of  the  work: — e.^.,  scrupulous  abstinence  from  the  destruction 
of  life  is  frequently  declared  to  be  not  only  the  chiefest  excellence  of 
the  true  ascetic,  but  also  the  highest  virtue.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
indistinctness  and  undeveloped  character  of  the  Jaina  element  con- 
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tiined  in  it,  it  seems  probable  that  in  Tiruvajluyar's  age  the  Jainism 
of  the  Tamil  coantry  was  rather  an  esoteric  ethical  school,  than  an 
independent  objective  S3rstem  of  religion,  and  was  only  in  the  process 
of  deyelopment  out  of  the  older  Hinduism.  This  would  carry  back 
the  date  of  the  Kara}  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

(5.)  The  Kura}  is  referred  to  and  quoted  in  grammars  and  pro- 
sodies which  were  probably  written  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
For  these  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in 
placing  the  Knral   in  the  tenth  century  ad.,  at  least     It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  as  in  almost  every  similar  inquiry  pertaining  to 
Indian  literature,  that  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion  possess  only  a 
very  limited  amount  of  probability,  and  are  capable  of  being  overruled 
by  the  first  discovery  of  a  reliable  date  or  fact     There  are  reasons 
ilso  for  regarding  it  as  possible  that  the  EuraJ   should  be  placed 
lereni  centuries  later.     It  is  the  concurrent  voice  of  various  traditions 
that  Tiruval]uvar  lived  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Madura  College, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the   Eura}  is  included   in   a  poetical  list  of 
eighteen  works  which  the  college-board — (in  this  case  tradition  says  it 
vu  literally  a  board) — sanctioned.    Those  traditions  go  on  to  state  that 
the  Kara)  was  the  very  last  work  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
college,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Eura}, 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  syndicate  (on  account  of  the  low  caste  of 
its  aathor),  that  the  college  ceased  to  exist     The  board  miraculously 
expanded  itself  to  receive  the  Eura),  and  then  miraculously  contracted 
itoelf  so  as  to  thrust  out  all  the  existing  members  of  the  college,  where- 
QpoDi  unable  to  bear  the  disgrace,  they  are  all  said  to  have  drowned 
thenuelveB.     If  any  weight  could  be  attached  to  this  tradition,  it 
vonld  bring   down   the  date  of  the  Eural  considerably,  for  other 
Mitions  connect  Nakktrar  (who  is  always  represented  as  the  president 
of  the  college)  with  the  reign  of  Earik&la  Chola,  who  seems  to  have 
fivcd  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Another  tradition  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency is  that  which  places  Auveiy&r  (TiruvaJJuvar's  sister)  in  the  reign 
of  Kolotunga  Ch61a,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
We  moat  be  cautious,  however,  of   placing  the   Eura)  so  late  as 
KnldtoDga  Ch61a's  reign,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  it  was 
20  that  reign  that  the  Tamil  R&m&yai)a  was  completed  and  ])ublished ; 
ud  Tamil  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  internal  evidence  in 
the  RAm&yai^a  of  its  author's    acquaintance  with  the    Eural,  espe- 
cially in  certain  stanzas  relating  to  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
utbuasadors. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  author  of  the  Eural  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  Fareiya, — born,  according  to  the  legend,  at 
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MeilApftr,  near  Madras.  Another  legend  represents  him  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  a  Br&hman  father  by  a  Pareiya  mother.  His  real  name 
is  unknown.  The  Vallnyas  are  the  priestly  division  of  the  Pareiyas, 
and  also  soothsayers,  and  the  author  of  the  '  Kura} '  is  known  only  as 
Ttruvalfuvary  '  the  sacred  Valluyan '  or  Pareiya  priest.  This  is  one  of 
those  traditions  which  are  so  repugnant  to  inveterate  popular  pre- 
judice, that  they  appear  too  strange  for  fiction,  and  are  probably 
founded  on  fiict  It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  that 
certain  poetical  compositions  of  universal  use  and  popularity  in  the 
Tamil  country,  and  of  considerable  merit,  are  ascribed  to  a  sister  of 
TiruvaQuvar,  a  Pareiya  woman  !  AuveyAr*s  real  name,  like  that  of  her 
brother,  is  unknown, — Auvei  or  Auveiydr,  signifying  'a  mother,'  'a 
venerable  matron.' 

The  Jaina  period  produced  another  great  ethical  poem  on  '^  the  three 
objects  of  existence,"  called  the  N&ladiy&r.  The  style  of  the  stanzas 
of  which  it  is  composed  is  more  discursive  and  rhetorical  than  that  of 
the  Kura},  and  Dr  Granl  considers  it  on  this  account  probably  more 
ancient.  There  is  a  still  stronger  argument,  I  think,  for  its  priority  to 
the  Kura{.  As  it  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  the  Rural  excels  all 
Tamil  compositions  of  this  kind,  it  seems  improbable  that  a  later 
writer  of  inferior  power  should  have  chosen  the  same  subject  and 
treated  it  according  to  the  same  rules.  Kura}  means  *  brief,'  referring 
to  the  brevity  of  the  verse  employed  :  Nft}adi  means  '  four  feet,'  refer- 
ring probably  to  the  four  line  stanza  in  which  the  poem  is  written. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown,  as  well  as  his  date.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  he  was  a  Jaina,  that  he  wrote  in  the  P&^dya  country, 
which  he  frequently  describes  by  well-chosen  epithets,  and  that  his 
work  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Madura  College.  Some  native  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  N&ladi  is  not  the  composition  of  one  author,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  it  appears  by  internal  signs  to  be  a  collection  of  stanzas 
by  different  hands. 

The  Chintftma^i,*  a  brilliant,  romantic  epic,  containing  15,000  lines, 
is  the  most  celebrated  Tamil  poem  written  by  an  avowedly  Jaina 
author.  Partly  from  its  Jaina  origin,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  its 
style,  it  is  little  known ;  but  Beschi,  who  made  the  Chint&mai^  the 
model  on  which  he  composed  his  Tlmb&vaijii,  was  probably  right  in 
asserting  that  the  author  '^  may  with  justice  be  called  the  prince  of 
Tamil  poets."     The  style  is  considered  superior  even  to  that  of  Kam- 


*  Chintdmanif  Sans,  the  gem  which  yields  all  ooe  desires,  a  favourite  title  of 
books  Iq  all  the  Indian  languages. 
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bar's  Tamil  BAm&ya^  The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  native  scholars  that  the  Chint&ma^i  preceded  the 
KuraJ.  They  think  they  can  trace  allosions  in  the  Kura}  to  matters 
contained  in  the  Chint&ma^,  also  amplifications  in  the  Kura}  of 
matters  which  the  Chint&maQi  expresses  more  briefly.  These  reasons 
are  adduced  still  more  confidently  to  prove  the  priority  of  the  Kura}  to 
the  Tamil  R&m&yana.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  circumstance  if  it 
were  capable  of  being  clearly  proved  that  the  iChint&maQi,  which  is 
without  doubt  the  greatest  epic  poem  in  the  Tamil  language,  is  also 
the  oldest  Tamil  composition  of  any  extent  now  extant. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  the  oldest  classical  dictionary  of  the  Tamil 
language,  called  the  Divftkaram  (divd-kara,  the  day-maker,  the  sun), 
a  work  ascribed  to  S'Indan&r,  a  writer  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madura  College.  The  other  two  classical  Tamil  dictionaries, 
the  Pingalandei  and  the  Chdd&mani  Nigha^tu,  were  also  the  composi- 
tion of  Jainas.  We  have  to  place  in  tins  period,  though  probably  near 
its  close,  the  most  celebrated  and  authoritative  of  Tamil  grammars, 
the  Nanniil  of  Pava^antL  This  is  regarded  up  to  the  present  day  as 
the  standard  grammar  of  the  language,  though  its  method,  like  that  of 
all  Indian  grammars,  is  very  perplexing.  No  TamU  grammar  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Jaina  before  the  time  of  PavaijiantL  The 
Jainas  of  the  early  period  were  great  dictionary-makers,  but  they  seem 
to  have  left  the  writing  of  grammars  to  S'aivas. 

(2.)  The  Tamil  Rdmdyana  Cycle, — The  Tamil  version  of  the  R&mft- 
yai>a  is  an  imitation  rather  than  a  translation  of  V&lmiki's  celebrated 
poem.  The  Sanskrit  original  is  sometimes  rhetorical,  sometimes  simple, 
touching,  and  natural,  sometimes  prosaic  and  prolix.  The  Tamil 
imitation  never  condescends  to  be  natural,  much  less  prosaic,  but  is 
always  elaborately  rhetorical  and  ornate.  It  piles  up  epithet  on 
epithet,  simile  on  simile,  till  the  thought  is  obscured  and  the  narrative 
interrupted  and  almost  forgotten.  To  the  Tamil  ear  it  seems  the  per- 
fection of  sweet  harmonious  rhythm,  but  to  the  severer  European 
judgment  its  sweetness  borders  upon  lusciousness,  and  its  harmony  too 
often  suggests  the  idea  of  monotonous  jingle.  The  difference  between 
the  Tamil  and  the  Sanskrit  R&m&yana  may  be  compared  to  the  differ- 
ence between  Pope's  Iliad  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer  ;  but  this  compari- 
son, though  a  just  one  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  only  an  imperfect  idea 
at  best  of  the  difference  between  the  two  works.  Notwithstanding  its 
faults  of  style,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  cultured  taste,  the  Tamil 
EAm&yaoa  is  undoubtedly  a  great  poem,  and  in  this  department  of 
composition  the  Chintftma^i  alone  can  dispute  with  it  for  the  palm  of 
supremacy.     The  author,  Kambar,  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
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district  to  which  he  belonged,  Eamba-nftdu,  in  the  Tanjore  conntnr,  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Chdla-dSsa.  '*  His  fame  as  ^a  poet  having 
reached  the  ears  of  Rdjendra  Cholo,  he  was  invited  to  his  court,  and 
honoured  with  the  title  of  the  king  of  poets.  Several  poets  undertook 
to  prepare  a  Tamil  version  of  the  RAm&yaijA.  When  recited  in  the 
presence  of  Kulotunga  Ciiola,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Ram- 
bar's  version  was  preferred."  *  Several  other  works  are  attributed  to 
him,  of  which  the  £r-erubadu,  seventy  stanzas  in  praise  of  the  plough, 
is  best  known. 

So  many  great  poets,  authors  of  works  held  in  high  esteem  to  the 
present  day,  seem  to  have  flourished  in  Eambar's  time  (in  particular 
PugarCndi,  Ottakktlttar,  and  Auveiy&r),  that  I  have  thought  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period  best  described  by  the  name  of  the  Kamdyana  cycle, 
and  it  becomes  in  consequence  a  point  of  interest  to  endeavour  to 
determine  its  date.  Nothing  has  been  definitely  ascertained  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  first  or  Jaina  cycle  ;  but  as  Kambar's  era  synchro- 
nises with  the  reigns  of  the  two  most  celebrated  kings  of  the  Chdia 
line,  our  prospect  of  being  able  to  determine  his  date — the  earliest  date 
in  Tamil  literature  which  we  are  likely  to  be  able  at  present  to  deter- 
mine— seems  more  hopeful.  If  it  were  possible  to  accept  the  date 
which  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  Tamil  R&m&ya^a  itself,  our 
search  would  at  once  come  to  an  end.  In  a  stanza  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  work,  and  which  is  commonly,  but  without  any  conclusive  autho- 
rity, attributed  to  the  author  himself,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  finished  in 
the  year  of  the  S  alivabana  era  corresponding  to  a.d.  886.  This  date 
used  to  bo  accepted  as  genuine,  not  only  by  natives,  but  by  those  few 
European  scholars  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  matters  of  this 
kind.  If  it  were  genuine,  the  Tamil  version  of  the  H&miyai^a  might 
fairly  claim  to  be  the  oldest  Tamil  composition  now  extant — a  supposi- 
tion to  which  the  internal  evidence  of  style  is  opposed ;  and  the  author 
to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Tamil  poetry.  This  date,  though  it  is 
the  only  one  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  whole  range  of  Tamil 
literature,  is,  I  fear,  an  unauthorised  addition  to  Kambar's  poem,  pre- 
fixed to  it  by  some  admiring  editor  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  higher 
antiquity  tlian  it  can  justly  claim.  We  must  therefore  fall  back  in  this 
inquiry  on  the  dates  of  the  Chola  kings. 

Kambar  is  connected  with  the  reigns  of  Efij^ndra  Ch61a  and  his 
successor  Kul6tunga  Chola,  not  by  any  inscriptions  or  docnmeDti 
which  leave  no  room  for  uncertainty,  but  only  by  traditions,  legends, 


*  Murdoch's  *'  Classified  Catalogue  of  Tamil  Printed  Books  ;  Notices  of  Tamil 
Authors,"  p.  87. 
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and  stories  ;  *  bnt  these  are  so  numerous,  and  on  the  whole  so  consis- 
tent, and  they  are  corroborated  to  such  a  degree  by  what  appear  to  be 
undesigned  coincidences,  that  I  think  their  evidence,  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  contemporaneousness,  may  safely  be  accepted. 
I  do  not  find  it  stated  in  any  inscriptions  that  Kuldtunga  was  B&j  In- 
dia's MOJiy  but  that  he  was  his  successor  (whether  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor or  not)  appears  from  an  inscription  I  obtained  at  Kott^r,  near 
Nagercoil,  in  the  Tamil-speaking  part  of  Travancore.     This  inscription 
is  cut  on  the  walls  of  a  temple,  and  states  that  the  temple  in  question 
was  erected  in  Kdtt^r,  called  also  '  the  good  town  of  the  triple  crowned 
Chola,'  by  Kulotunga  S'ora  d^var,  *to  the  great  divinity  llftj^ndra 
SToi^varam '  (t.^.,  to  S'iva  as  worshipped  by  Rdjendra  Chola,  or  to 
Bij^ndra  Chdla  himself  considered  as  identified  with  S'iva  after  his 
4eith).t     This  inscription  is  dated  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Kulo- 
tunga S^ora.     [I  have  found  several  records  of  gifts  made  to  this  and 
other  temples  dedicated  to  lUjSndra  ChOlesvara  in  succeeding  reigns, 
induding  one  in  the  reign  of  Sundara  P&ndya.     Only  one  of  these 
iueriptions  furnishes  us  with  a  date,  and  that  unfortunately  is  a 
bue  one.     It  is  a  record  in  the  same  temple  at  K6t^T  of  a  gift  to  the 
nme  Chdla  king's  divinity,  and  is  dated  in  the  S^aka  year  answering 
toi.D.  1370,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Pardkrama  P&ndi  d6var.     R^jendra 
himttlf  is  generally  in  inscriptions  in  the  Psbidya  country  called  simply 
Bijkdra  Chdla,  but  in  one  inscription  I  have  found  him  called  RdjSn- 
dn  Chola  P&Qdiyan.] 

What  was  RAjdndra's  date  ?  I  have  found  two  inscriptions  at  Capo 
Cofflorio,  one  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  another  in  the  fifth, 
in  eich  of  which  Riydndra  is  related  to  have  achieved  a  victory  over 
Ahara  Malla  (a  Jaina  king  of  the  Ch&lukya  race)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiuga.bhadra.  The  date  which  I  supposed  to  be  contained  in  one 
of  these  inscriptions  I  found  afterwards  was  unrelicable ;  but  an  in- 
scription found  by  Sir  'Walter  Elliot  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Sodetjf)  in  the  western  Chdiukya  country,  in  which  the  same  battle 
ii  mentioned  (though  the  victory  is  claimed  for  the  Chdlukya  king), 
plaees  Ahava  Malla,  R&jSndra's  contemporary,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eknenth  eentury.  According  to  inscriptions  obtained  by  Sir  Walter 
EDict  in  the  Kalinga  country  or  Northern  Circars  (at  that  time  ruled 
orer  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ch&lukya  dynasty),  which  were 

*  Tbete  traditions  have  recently  been  collected  in  a  book  called  the  YinodaraRa 
ri,  bj  YirasTftmi  ChettiAr,  late  head  pandit  of  the  Presidency  College, 


f  Compare  the  Roman  title  '  Divus  Augustus/  that  is,  Augustus  regarded  as 
dtified  after  his  death. 
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Utilised  by  Dr  Eggeling  in  a  paper  [read  before  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  in  1874,  R&jtodra  Ch61a  commenced  to  reign 
in  A.D.  1063,  and  mled  not  only  oyer  the  Ch61a  country,  but  over  the 
Kalinga  country,  and,  as  my  inscriptions  prove,  over  the  Pft^dya 
country  also.  The  battle  between  him  and  Ahava  Malla  must,  there- 
fore, have  taken  place  between  1063  and  1066.  I  have  an  inscrip- 
tion of  RAj^ndra  Chdla's,  belonging  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
P&i^dya  country,  dated  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.  This  carries 
us  down  to  A.D.  1093.  When  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kuld- 
tunga  Ch61a,  is  at  present  uncertain,  but  Sir  Walter  Elliot  places  this 
event  in  a.d.  1112,  after  a  reign  of  forty-nine  years.  I  have  an  in- 
scription dated  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  Euldtunga  Ch61a ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  place  the  publication  of  Kambar's  *  lUmftya^a '  so 
late  as  this.  Supposing  that  it  was  commenced  in  R&jtodra's  reign, 
and  finished  in  Kuldtunga's,  as  all  traditions  represent,  its  publication 
cannot  have  been  much  before  a.d.  1100,  and  was  probably  not  much 
after  that  date.  Supposing  that  it  was  published  as  late  as  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  Kul6timga's  reign,  this  would  be  exactly  250  years 
after  the  date  given  in  the  stanza  prefixed  to  the  poem.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  poem  must  have  been  antedated  250 
years. 

It  seems  certain  that  Eambar  was  posterior  to  RAm&nuja,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  S'ri  Vaishi^ava  system.  He  refers  to 
B&mftnuja  by  name  in  a  poem  called  the  '  S'adagOpar  AntMi,*  which 
is  always  attributed  to  him.  It  might  be  supposed  doubtful  whether 
this  poem  were  really  written  by  Eambar,  but  native  scholars  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  authorship,  as  Kambar*s  style,  they 
say,  was  tui  generis,  and  incapable  of  being  imitated.  As  Il4m&nuja 
is  placed  by  Professor  Wilson,  on  what  appears  to  be  conclusive 
evidence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,*  Kambar's 
date  must  be  posterior  to  H&mdnuja's.  The  l^upposition  that  he  lived 
in  the  following  century  in  the  reigns  of  R&j^ndra  Ch61a  and  Kul6- 
tunga  ChOla,  will  perfectly  suit  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  same  traditions  and  stories  which  place  the  poets  Pugar6ndi 
and  Ottakktlttar,  together  with  Kambar,  in  the  reign  of  Kulotunga 
Chdla,  place  also  Auveiy&r,  the  reputed  sister  of  Tiruvalluvar,  in  the 
same  reign,  and  connect  her  by  means  of  conversations  and  incidents 
with  those  three  poets.  I  therefore  place  her  tentatively  in  this  cycle, 
though  this  will  have  the  effect  either  of  discrediting  the  tradition 


*  Brown,  in  his  "  Cyclic  Tables,''  places  King  Vishnu  Yardhana  s  conversion 
by  K&m&uuja  in  11  S3  a.d. 
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which  represents  her  as  TinivaUavar's  sister,  or  of  bringing  down  the 

age  of  the   Kor&l  lower  than  the  internal  evidence  of  style  and 

matter  seems  to  warrant.     This  period,  however,  does  not  seem  too 

late  for  Auveijkr  herself.     The  two  sets  of  brief  verses  called  the 

Atii-Mdi  and  the  Kondrei-vindan,  each  commencing  with  a  con- 

•ecative  letter  of  the  Tamil  alphabet,  which  are  ascribed  to  Auveiy&r, 

appear  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity :  but  the  Advaita  work  which 

is  called  Auveiy&r's  £ura}  must  have  been  written  subsequently  to 

the  arrival  of  the  Muhammedans  in  Southern  India ;  and  the  collection 

of  moral  epigrams  (most  of  them  possessed  of  real  poetic  merit)  which 

it  called  the  '  Mddurei,'  or  '  proverbial  wisdom,'  appears  to  have  been 

vntten  after  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  perhaps  even  after  the  arrival 

of  the  English.     The  proof  of  the  modem  origin  of  the  '  Miidurei '  is 

CQUtained  in  the  following  simile : — "As  the  turkey  that  had  seen  the 

fonit  peacock  dance,  fancied  himself  also  to  be  a  peacock,  and  spread 

Ub  Qgly  wings  and  strutted,  so  is  the  poetry  which  is  recited  by  a 

CQDoeited  dunce."    As  it  is  certain  that  the  turkey  is  an  American 

Uid,  which  was  brought  to  Europe  from  America,  and  introduced  into 

India  from  Europe,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  late  origin  of  the 

'Miidurei,'  if  this  ttama  vxis  always  an  integral  portion  of  it.     When 

I  luiTe  mentioned  this  anachronism  to  native  scholars,  and  have  called 

their  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Tamil  word  for  *  turkey ' 

(lilce  the  words  denoting  '  tobacco,'  '  potato,'  ckc.),  is  not  an  original 

root^  but  a  descriptive  compound — viz.,  vdn-kdri,  signifjdng  *  the  great 

fowl,'  they  have  courageously  maintained  that  the  turkey  was  always 

found  in  India. 

•Another  and  more  ingenious  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  Mr 

"  U.  Scott  of  Madura,  a  warm  admirer  of  Tamil  poetry.     In  an 

^ii&Ki  of  the  *  Miidurei '  Mr  Scott  maintains  that  by  vdnMri  we  are 

to  nnderstand,  not  the  turkey,  but  the  pea-hen.     Though  this  ez- 

pI>OitioQ  is  ingenious,  I  think  it  inadmissible,  on  grounds  both  of 

PUogj  and  of  natural  history.     The  pea-hen  could  not  have  been 

<tebed  as  having  '  ugly  wings ; '  and  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 

^anthoress  to  distinguish  the  hen  from  the  cock,  she  would  not  have 

■ttied  her  parpose  by  styling  the  cock  alone  '  the  pea-fowl,'  and  its 

^  'the  great  fowl,'  thereby  necessarily  suggesting  the  idea  that  what 

ihe  ealied  '  the  great  fowl '  was  a  totally  different  bird.     It  would  be 

li&r  to  aigue  that  the  stanza  in  question  was  not  originally  contained 

n  the  collection-— of  which,  however,  no  proof  can  be  adduced. 

(3.)  The  S^aiva  Revival  Cycle, — To  this  period  belongs  two  large  col- 
ktioDs  of  hymns — an  earlier  and  a  later — in  praise  of  Siva  and  S'aiva 
templei^  breathing  an  intensely  religious  spirit,  and  mostly  advocating 
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the  S'aiya-siddh&nta  system  of  religious  philosophy.    The  earlier  collec- 
tion, called  Tiru-vdiagam,  composed  by  Mdrpikka-vdiagar  (M4nikya- 
vftchaka),  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  propagators  of  Saivism,  has  a 
great  reputation  amongst  the  Tamil  people  up  to  the  present  day  for 
its  elevated  tone  and  religious  earnestness.  The  heretics  that  M^nikka- 
Y&^gar  chiefly  confuted  were  Buddhists  from  Ceylon,  according  to  the 
account  of  a  great  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  rival  creeds  related 
in  the  Tiruvdclilr  purdmim  ;  we  can  scarcely  err,  therefore,  in  placing 
him  earlier,  perhaps  at  least  a  century  earlier,  than  the  other  great 
apostle  of  S'aivism  in  the  Tamil  country,  ^dna  Saiiibandhar^  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Sundara-P&^dya  (the  date  of  whose  reign 
will  be  considered  further  on),  and  whose  opponents  were  Jainas. 
M&Qikka-v&sagar  is  not  included  amongst  the  sixty-three  Bhaktas  or 
S'aiva  devotees,  belonging  to  K&na  Sambandhar's  period,  whose  lives 
are  recorded  in  the  2HruUondar  purdnam,  and  he  is  generally  stated 
by  Tamil  writers  to  have  lived  at  an  earlier  period.     Some,  it  is  true, 
place  him  later  than  the  sixty-three,  but,  I  think,  with  much  less  pro- 
bability.    A  story  contained  in  the  Madurei  Sthala  purS^nam  places 
M&i^ikka-vH^ar  in  the  reign  of  Arimardana  F&ndya,  whose  minister  he 
is  represented  to  have  been,  and  whose  name  stands  tenth  in  the  list 
of  kings  in  that  purdi^a  before  that  of  Sundara  P4ndya.     I  have  no 
confidence  in  any  name  in  that  list  before  Sundara's,  the  name  with 
which  it  ends ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  the  prince  in  question,  or 
at  least  M^^ikka-v^Sagar,  lived  before  Sundara. 

The  later  and  larger  collection  of  Saiva  hymns  was  composed  chiefly 
by  Sdna-Sambandliar,  a  native  of  Sheally  (Stgdri),  near  Chellum- 
brum  (Chtdambara),  a  sacred  S'aiva  temple  in  the  Chola  country, 
who  together  with  his  disciples  (of  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Sun- 
darar  and  Ajypar,  who  also  were  authors  of  numerous  hymns)  devoted 
themselves  to  uprooting  Jainism  and  spreading  Saivism  throughout  the 
Tamil  country.  The  general  title  of  these  h3rmns  is  Devdram  {devdrlia, 
Sans,  worthy  of  God).  Sambandkar^s  hymns,  384  in  number,  have 
been  published  in  three  volumes ;  Sundarar's  and  Appar's  in  one  volume 
each.  These  three  persons  held  the  most  distinguished  place  amongst 
*  the  sixty-three  devotees  of  Siva,'  of  e«ich  of  whose  life  and  labours, 
including  a  variety  of  romantic  and  miraculous  exploits  attributed  to 
them,  a  memoir  has  been  furnished  in  a  popular  book  already  referred 
to,  the  Tirutiondar  purdmm  (the  purdna  of  the  holy  disciples),  com- 
monly called  the  Periya  purdnam,  or  great  purdnam,  composed  by  a 
poet  called  jSekkirdr,  Some  of  the  incidents  in  Sambandhar's  career, 
especially  his  reconversion  of  Sundara  Pdndt/a,  king  of  Madura,  from 
Jainism,  and  the  impaling  of  eight  thousand  Jainas,  who  had  been  van- 
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quiahed  in  discussion  and  outdone  in  miracles,  are  related  also  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  Tiruvileiyddal  purdnam,  the  Sthcda  purdna  of 
Madora.  The  date  of  the  Timtton^ar  purdnam  is  unknown ;  but  if  it 
be  true,  as  is  related,  that  the  Tiruvileiyddal  purdnam  was  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  original  at  the  request  of  Ati-vtra-rdma  Pdiidya,  the 
poet-king  of  Madura  (as  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting),  it  dates, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on,  from  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.  Another 
of  the  sixty-three  devotees,  Seramdn  Ferumd},  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  son  of  one  of  the  S^era  or  K^ra]a  kings,  was  also  the  author  of  some 
poems  belonging  to  this  cycle. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  placing  the  most 
famous  poets  and  theologians  of  the  Saiva  revival  in  the  time  of  Sun- 
dara  P&ndya,  in  whose  reign  they  are  invariably  placed  by  native  tra- 
ditions, as  well  as  by  the  books  referred  to ;  and  as  this  reign  is  an 
important  era,  both  for  the  history  of  Tamil  literature  and  for  the  date 
of  the  almost  final  extinction  of  Jainism  in  the  Tamil  country  by  the 
S'aivas,  it  becomes  as  important  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
this  king's  reign  as  it  was  to  fix  that  of  Eul6tunga  Ch61a.  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  I  stated  that  Sundara  Pindya  seemed  to  me 
to  be  identical  with  the  Sender-bandi  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
▼iaited  Southern  India  in  a.d.  1292.  This  identification,  however,  has 
not  found  much  acceptance.  Mr  Nelson,  in  his  *'  Madura  Manual," 
after  a  long  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  evidence  before  him,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Sundara  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  therefore  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  Polo's  Sender- 
bandi  ;  and  Colonel  Yule,  in  private  communications  with  which  he  has 
iaTOured  me,  states  that  he  considers  it  clear  from  the  statements  of 
the  Muhammedan  historians,  Wassaf  and  Kashiduddin,  that  there  were 
two  Sondars  in  Ma'bar  about  Polo's  time,  and  that  whilst  he  thinks 
Polo's  Sender-bandi  was  identical  with  the  earlier  of  the  two,  he  is 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  person  was  not  a  genuine  king  of 
Ifadnra,  but  an  adventurer,  and  therefore  not  the  Sundara  Pdndya,  the 
date  of  whose  reign  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain. 

The  question  of  the  date  of  this  Sundara  P^ndya,  the  last  king  of 
the  old  P&Qdya  line,  is  beset  with  difi^culties.  Inscriptions  belonging 
to  his  reign  are  very  numerous.  There  are  at  least  twenty  in  my  own 
yomession,  but  not  one  of  them  contains  a  date.  If  ever  a  dated 
inscription  belonging  to  his  reign  should  be  discovered  (which  might 
readily  happen  if  a  thorough  search  were  made,  seeing  that  the  district 
of  country  from  which  my  inscriptions  have  been  taken  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  old  Pdndya  country),  all  doubt 
would  be  at  an  end.     It  might  be  necessary  in  that  event  to  abandon 
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Marco  Polo's  Sender-bandi  altogether ;  bat  till  then  I  feel  reluctaDt 
to  give  him  np.     That  the  true  Siindara  Pft^dya,  who  impaled  the 
Jainas,  and  with  whose  name  the  ancient  list  of  P&i^dya  kings  ls«tki 
suddenly  off^  belongs  rather  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  eentory  (Polo*f 
era)  than  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  as  Mr  Nelson  supposes,  appetn 
to  me  at  present  best  to  accord  with  the  various  items  of  evidence 
with  which  we  have  to  deal     It  is  certain  that  Sundara  lived  aftv 
R&j^ndra  ChOla,  for  there  is  an  inscription  in  my  possession,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  which  a  gift  is  recorded  to  have  been  made  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Sundara  to  the  temple  of  RAj^ndra  S^dyM- 
varam.     This  takes  him  out  of  the  eleventh  century  altogether,  a.d. 
1112,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  lists,  beiug  the  last  year  of 
R&jeudra's  reign.     It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Sundara 
was  preceded  also  by  Eulotunga  ChOla  who,  as  we  know  from  an 
inscription  already  referred  to,  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  Pii^dya 
country,  like  R&jendra  himself,  without  a  rival,  shortly  after  R&j6ndra's 
reign.     It  is  certain  that  he  was  preceded  by  Vikrama  P&^dya^  called 
also  Vikrama  Chola-Pi^di,  who  is  related,  in  an  inscription  in  my 
possession  dated  in  Sundara's  reign,  to  have  previously  made  a  gift  to 
the  temple  on  which  the  inscription  is  found,  in  conjunction  with 
Vira  Ch61a,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  reigned  in  the  interval 
between  Il&jSudra  Ch61a  and  Sundara  P&^dya.     I  may  add  that  his 
reign  must  have  been  subsequent  (probably  a  considerable  time  sub- 
sequent) to  the  era  of  Rftm&nuja,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  a.d.     In  several  of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to 
Sundara  P^dya's  reigu  in  my  possession,   gifts  to  S'ri  Yaishoava 
establishments  are  recorded,  and  in  one  of  these  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  gift  is  designated  IUm4nuja-d&sa,  the  servant  or  devotee  of 
ElUu^uuja,  a  clear  proof  that  Il4m&nuja  was  already  deceased,  and  had 
already  for  a  considerable  time  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  personage. 
[The  person  referred  to  as  Ram^niga  in  this  connection  could  not  have 
been  llama's  younger  brother,  who  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name  in 
the  R4m&yatia.]     This  seems  to  me  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
that  Sundara  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.    Lastly, 
if  we  may  consider  it  certain,  as  I  think  we  may,  that  the  same  Sun- 
dara P4iidya,  called  also  Kubja  P^i^dya,  or  in  Tamil  Kiln  P&^diyan, 
was  in  some  sense  the  last  of  the  kings  of  the  old  Pandya  line— (seeing 
that  his  name  stands  last  in  the  list,  that  he  is  the  last  king  mentioned 
in  the  Madura  Tiruvileiyddal  purdiiam,  and  that  all  traditions  repre- 
sent his  reign  as  having  been  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during 
which  several  Muhammedan  dynasties  were  established  at  Madura) — 
then  it  must  be  considered  certain  that  his  reign  comes  nearly  down 
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to  the  period  of  the  two  Sundaras  mentioned  by  the  Mahammedan 
biitorianB,  one  of  whom  may  have  been  the  Sender-baudi  of  Marco 
Pdo  himsell 

The  statements  of  the  Muhammedan  historians  respecting  the  first  of 
their  two  Sundaras  do  not  seem  to  me  irreconcilable  with  the  sup- 
podtion  of  the  identity  of  Polo's  Sender  with  the  Sandara  Pa^dya  of 
the  inacriptions.     If  we  leave  out  of  acconnt  Wassaf  s  second  Sandara, 
who  flees  to  Delhi  in  1310,  we  find  him  agreeing  with  Hashiduddin 
with  xespect  to  the  Sandara  who  died  in  1293,  the  man  of  four  brothers, 
wlkom  we  may  with  very  little  hesitation  identify  with  Marco  Polo's 
Seoder,  who  was  reigning  in  1292.     Is  it  impossible  also  to  identify 
ihii  tame  Sondara  with  the  Sandara  of  the  inscriptions  t    I  think  not. 
It  is  dear  firom  both  the  Mahammedan  historians  that  at  the  close  of  the 
tUfieenth  centory  there  reigned  in  Madara  a  Sandara  P&i^dya  who  was 
Dewir — that  is,  as  they  interpreted  the  title,  lord  paramoant — of  Ma'bar 
3 the  F&i^dyarChdla  coantry.     He  was,  it  is  true,  one  of  foar  (or  five) 
brothers  'who  had  acquired  power  in  different  directions,'  yet  still  he  alone 
TO  called  Dewar,  and  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  immense  wealth. 
Polo  also,  thoQgh  he  speaks  of  his  brothers  as  *  kings,'  yet  speaks  of 
Sender  alone  as  '  a  crowned  king,'  and  gives  him  distinctively  the  title 
of  Bandi ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  in  some  respects  he  was  regarded 
u  Ripreme.     There  is  no  trace  in  Sondara's  inscriptions  of  his  brothers, 
or  of  Ilia  power  being  in  any  degree  shared  by  them,  or  of  the  position 
Im  and  they  held  being  one  that  they  had  '  acquired,'  instead  of  being 
one  that  they  had  inherited ;  but  these  are  particulars  which  would  ■ 
not  be  likely  to  make  their  appe£jrance  in  inscriptions ;  and  there  is 
Bothiog  in  the  inscriptions  or  traditions  in  consistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  brothers  who  had  acquired  power  together  with  him- 
aelL   All  that  is  necessary  to  stipulate  for  in  order  to  bring  the 
Mcoonta  into  agreement,  is  that  in  some  sense  he  alone  should  be 
Fl9£  D^var,  or  lord  paramount,  so  that  his  name  only  should  appear 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  in  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  particular  diffi- 
culty can  be  involved.     Polo  represents  his  Sender  Bandi  as  ruling 
ever  Soli,  which  he  describes  as  '  the  best  and  noblest  province  of 
hidiL*    Colonel  Yule  is  quite  right,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  identifying 
&li  with  Tanjore — that  is,  with  the  ChOla  country — but  this,  instead 
of  being  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  Sender  Bandi  with  the 
Suodsra  Pli^^dya  of  the  inscriptions,  is  in  reality  an  argument  in  favour 
of  this  identification  ;  for  whilst  Sandara  is  called  in  some  inscriptions 
lifflply  Sandara  P&^dya,  in  a  stUl  larger  number  he  is  called  Sundara 
Cbdla-PA^ya,  and  represented  as  having  conquered  the  Ch61a  country 
aod  had  himself  consecrated  there  as  Chdla  king.     It  is  clear,  however. 
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that  Polo's  Sender  Bandi  ruled  not  only  over  the  Ch61a  country,  but 
also  over  at  least  the  coast  district  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  (the 
Pft^dya  country),  inasmuch  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  in  his  territory 
that  the  pearl  fishery  was  carried  on.     I  find  another  point  of  agree- 
ment, not  of  diversity,  in  the  traces  we  find  in  Sundara's  court  of 
Muhammedan  influences.     Rashiduddin  represents  his  Sundara  as  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Muhammedan,  and  Wassaf  agrees  with  Rashid  in  giving 
him  a   Muhammedan   minister.     Now  it  is   clear  from  an   inscrip- 
tion in  Nelson's  "  Madura  Manual,"  recording  the  confirmation  by 
Virappa  Niyakkar,  in  a.d.  1573,  of  a  grant  originally  made  by  Kiin 
P&^di  (i.e.,  the  Sundara  P&^dya  of  the  inscriptions,  called  also  Kiln 
P&Qdiyan)  to  a  mosque  in  Madura,  that  Muhammedan  influences  had 
found  a  footing  in  the  Pd^dyan  country  even  in  the  time  of  the  genuine 
Sundara  Plb^dya ;  and  we  know  that  in  those  days  Muhammedan 
power  was  extending  so  rapidly  on  every  hand,  that  where  it  received 
an  inch  it  would  not  be  slow  in  taking  an  ell.     It  seems  to  follow, 
therefore,  quite  naturally  that  Sundara's  name  should  stand  last  in  the 
list  of  the  ancient  P^ndyan  line,  and  that  tradition  should  represent 
the  Madura  country  soon  after  as  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Muham- 
medans.     This  would  be  an  extraordinary  circumstance  if  Sundara 
(Efin)  PS.i^di  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  not  by 
any  means  extraordinary  if  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth. 
I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  inscriptions,  only  one 
Sundara  P^iidya  ever  reigned.      In  whatever  part   of  the   P4i>dya 
country  this  name   appears,  the  epithets  by  which  he  is  described 
invariably  show  that  the  person  referred  to  is  one  and  the  same.     For 
instance,  in  the  elaborate  inscription  at  Madura,  given  by  Mr  Nelson, 
we  find  a  curious  play  on  the  numerals  up  to  six ;  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion obtained  by  me  at  Tiruk6Jur,  a  place  on  the  T4mraparni  river  in 
Tinnevelly,  I  find  the  very  same  play  on  the  numerals,  though  more 
briefly  expressed.     [Thus,  "  He  who  by  means  of  One  umbrella  throws 
a  cool  shade  over  Two  countries  "  (i.e.,  the  PAndya  and  Ch61a  coun- 
tries),   "  who  cultivates   the  Three   kinds  of  classical  Tamil,  who 
cherishes  the  Four  Vedas,  the  Five  species  of  sacrifice,  and  the  Six 
(orthodox  S'aiva)  sects."     The  Madura  inscription  goes  on  to  Eight.] 
The  Sundara  P^dya  of  the  inscriptions  had  a  long  reign.     I  have  one 
inscription  dated  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  that  in  which 
a  gift  is  recorded  to  the  temple  of  Hdjdndra  Chdlesvara.     It  was 
natural  therefore,  especially  seeing  that  it  synchronised  with  the  S  aiva 
revival,  that  it  should  abound  in  inscriptions.     Now,  as  there  are  no 
inscriptions  in  which  there  is  any  reference  to  any  other  prince  of  this 
name ;  as  it  is  certain  that  we  have  inscriptions  pertaining  to  earlier 
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BignSy  and  certain  also  that  we  have  dated  inscriptions  pertaining  to 
abtequent  reigns ;  and  as  the  Sundara  of  the  Muhammedans  must 
M  presumed  to  hare  had  a  long  reign,  seeing  that  he  occupies  so 
uge  a  space  in  their  description  of  the  kingdom,  ports,  trade,  <&c.,  of 
lla*bar,  I  do  not  see  any  valid  reason  (pending  the  discovery  of  a  dated 
inscription)  why  we  should  hesitate  to  identify  their  Sundar,  both 
with  Polo's  Sender  and  with  the  Sundara  or  Kdn  P&ndya  of  the 
inscriptions  and  the  S'aiva  revival.     (See  Appendix  III.) 

(4.)  The  VaUJu^ava  Cycle, — The  poetical  compositions  of  seven  of 

tkfe  twelve  Afv&rs  or  Vaishnava  devotees,  followers  of  li&m^nuja,  which 

tn  included  in  the  Ndldyira  {p)prabaiid}iam  or  Peria  Prahandham 

('the  Book  of  the  Four  Thousand  Hymns'  or  'the  Great  Book'),  are 

itillmore  numerous  than  those  of  M&iiikya  V^hakar,  N&na  Sambandhar, 

and  the  other  S'aiva  devotees  previously  referred  to,  and  are  considered 

Mt  inferior  to  them  in  religious  fervour  or  poetical  merit.     As  the 

TinTftsakam  and  collection  of  DSv&rams  are  regarded  by  the  Saivas 

ii"the  Tamil  Veda,"  so  the  same  title  is  claimed  by  the  Yaish^avas 

for  the  Ndldyira  {p)praband^iamf  especially  for  those  parts  of  it  which 

«•  called  Peria  tiru-mori,  *  the  Great  Sacred  Word,'  and  Tiru-vdi/- 

MOfi,  <the  Words  of  the  Sacred  Mouth.' 

It  is  Btill  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  date  of  these  compositions 
vith  my  degree  of  accuracy  than  that  of  the  compositions  of  the  S'aiva 
nrinl,  not  only  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  chronological  data 
in  the  poems  themselves  (a  defect  which  they  share  with  almost  all 
liMiul,  and  indeed  with  almost  all  Hindii,  poems),  but  also  in  con- 
•Mjoence  of  there  being  no  incidents  on  record  connecting  their  authors 
vitk  any  of  the  Ch61a  or  P&i^dya  kings.     Eiim&nuja's  own  date  is 
fittd  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
IB  consequence  of  the  fame  of  his  conversion  of  Peddata,  the  Jaina  king 
of  the  Hoisala  race,  afterwards  called  Vishnu  Vardhana ;  and  N&na 
Sunfaandhar's    reconversion    of    Sundara   P&r^dya    from    Jainism   to 
SuTiam,  famishes  as  with   the   materials  for  approximately  deter- 
Biiiiog  his  age ;  but  no  such  important  conversion  to  the  Vaishn&va 
^th  is  attributed  to  any  of  the  authors  of  the  N&l&yira  (p)prabandham. 
We  are,  therefore,  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  regards  the  age  of  the 
pwott  of  this  cycle,  except  with  regard  to  one  particular,  viz.,  that  they 
VB  all  aubsequent  (probably  several  generations  subsequent)  to  the 
en  of  Bftm&nuja,  the  great  teacher  whose  system  they  advocate,  and 
to  whom  they  frequently  refer  by  name.    Probably  we  shall  not  greatly 
<rr  if  we  attribute  to  the  older  of  these  compositions  nearly  the  same 
date  as  M&i^ikya  Vftchakar's  Tiniv&sagam ;  and  place  the  latter,  with 
the  Mv&iams  of  Sambandhar,  Sundarar,  and  Appar,  somewhere  about 
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the  era  of  Sundara  P^dya's  reign.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  period 
of  intense  religions  excitement  all  over  Southern  India,  and  the  fame 
of  the  compositions  of  the  prophet-poets  of  the  one  faith  would  naturally 
fire  the  genius  of  the  not  less  highly  gifted  prophet-poets  of  the  other. 
It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  reference  in  one  of  these  Aeis  of  poems 
to  the  other,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  were  not  contemporary ; 
it  only  proves  that  they  were  widely  sundered  in  feeling  and  aim. 
Our  own  Milton  betrays  no  signs  of  having  ever  heard  of  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  our  own  Jeremy  Taylor  betrays  no  signs  of  having  ever  heard 
of  Milton  :  yet  both  were  contemporaries,  and  one  the  greatest  poet, 
the  other  the  greatest  prose- writer,  of  his  age.  If  there  was  so  wide 
a  separation  between  Puritans  and  Churchmen  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  England,  we  need  not  wonder  that  many  centuries  earlier 
the  S'aiva  and  Vaish^fiva  poets  of  the  Tamil  country,  though  probably 
contemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  believed  that  they  had  no  ideas  in 
common,  and  moved  in  the  orbits  of  their  several  creeds  far  apart. 

(5.)  The  Cycle  of  the  Literary  Revival, — After  a  long  period  (pro- 
bably nearly  two  centuries)  of  literary  inactivity,  during  which  the 
name  of  not  a  single  great  writer  can  be  mentioned,  the  Tamil  mind 
again  awoke.     At  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the  new  period  stands 
AtiMrorrdmxi  Pdr^ya^  an  elegant  and  prolific  writer,  without  much 
original  genius,  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  reproduce  the 
glory  of  the  Chint&maifi  and  the  other  great  classics  of  the  earlier  age. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  compositions  attributed  to  him  is  the 
Neidadam  (Naishada),  a  version  of  the  story  of  Nala  in  eleven  hundred 
Tamil  stanzas,  all  of  them  exceedingly  ornate,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous.     Another  celebrated  composition  attributed  to 
him  is  the  KdH  kdij^am,  which  from  its  title  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  kdndanif  or  book,  of  that  name  which  professes  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  Skanda  purft^a,  but  which  in  reality  is  an  independent  work.    He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  admired  Tamil  versions  of  two 
of  the  Sanskrit  Pur&nas,  the  LiAga  and  the  Eiirma.     His  best  work 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  shows  any 
real  originality,  is  a  little  poem  called  the  *  Tettri  V6pkei,'  in  the  first 
line  of  which  he  mentions  his  own  name — a  great  novelty  in  Tamil  litera- 
ture.    We  may  attribute  also  to  this  period,  I  think,  the  Tamil  version 
of  the  Mah&-bh&rata,  mainly  by  Villi  Puttdrftr,  which,  though  not  so 
celebrated  as  the  Tamil  lUm&yana  of  Kambar,  is  regarded  as  a  very 
fine  composition ;  together  with  a  large  number  of  translations  from 
Sanskrit  on  all  subjects,  including  most  of  the  Purdnas.     Perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  certainly  the  most  thoughtful,  compositions  of  this  period, 
were  the  philosophical  treatises  in  explanation  of  the  Vedantic  and 
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B'aiva  Siddhantic  doctrines,  some  of  them  translations  from  Sanskrit, 
and  some  imitations.     In  this  class  the  N4na  Yddish^ham,  the  prin- 
cipal  Tamil  Yedantic  poem;   and   the   Slva-n^norbodham,  with  its 
commentary  the  S'iya-n&na-siddhi,  the  most  authoritative  exposition 
in  Tamil  of  the  Agama  or  S'aiva- Siddhantic  system,  may  be  regarded 
IB  worthy  of  special  notice.     Probably  this  was  the  period  in  which 
most  of  the  medical  treatises  were  composed ;  and  also  the  erotic 
poems,  which  betoken  a  late  period  and  a  depraved  taste.     Most  of 
the  compositions  included  in  the  list  of  Tamil  ^^  Minor  Poets,'*  and  some 
it  least  of  those  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Madura  College, 
tppear  to  me  to  belong  to  this  period — a  period  of  translations  and 
degant  extracts,  of  moral  platitudes  and  pedantic  conceits,  rather  than 
one  of  original  thought. 

Ati-Vira-R&ma  P&ndiyan  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  mythical 

penoiL    His  name  never  appears  in  any  traditions  respecting  the  poli- 

tial  history  of  his  country ;  and  if  really  a  reigning  king,  it  is  concluded 

that  he  could  scarcely  also  have  been  a  poet^  but  must  most  likely  have 

been  merely  a  patron  of  poets.     It  is  difficult  of  course  to  ascertain 

whether  he  may  not  have  received  help  from  the  poets  of  his  court, 

eipeeially  in  his  long  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  Pur&nas ;  but  it 

is  80  rare  a  thing  for  a  Hindu  king  to  be  also  a  celebrated  poet,  that 

it  seems  unlikely  so  many  poems  should  have  been  attributed  to  him, 

«^>ecially  poems  evincing  what  natives  regard  as  such  exquisite  taste, 

if  he  had  not  really  been  their  author.     However  this  may  be,  I  find 

it  to  be  certain  that  this  personage  really  existed  and  reigned,  and  I 

fad  also  a  satisfactory  reason  why  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 

political  history.      *  Ati-Vira-IUma '  was  not  his  real  name,  but  his 

vnmed  literary  name — his  nom  de  plunie.     His  real  name,  by  which 

ke  was  known  as  a  reigning  sovereign,  was  Vallabha  Deva.     I  had 

■uj  ioscriptions  in  my  possession   pertaining  to  Vallabha  Deva's 

KigB,  which  were  without  date.     At  length  I  found  a  dated  inscrip- 

tioo,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  peculiarly  valuable  one  for  Tamil  literary 

Uitoiy.    This  is  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit,  in  the  Qrantha  character, 

iband  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Courtallum,  Tinnevelly.     It  is 

in  the  fortieth  year  of  Vallabha  Deva,  "  who  is  Ati-  Vira-Rdma  ;  "  and 

that  this  person  with  the  double  name  is  the  very  person  we  are  in 

Kiich  of  appears  from  this  also  that  he  is  praised  for  his  skill  in 

Mtigflta-Mttya,    'music    and    belies   iettres,'      This   fortieth   year   of 

Vallabha  Deva  corresponds  to  the  Saka  year  1527  (a.d.  1605).     It 

thai  appears  that  Ati-Vira-IUma,  the  poet-king,  came  to  the  throne  in 

A.D.  1565.    A  predecessor  of  his  (apparently  his  immediate  predecessor) 

k 
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was  Vikrama  P&i^dya  (called  also  Kdsi  ka^a^  he  who  visited  Benaies), 
the  year  of  whose  accession,  according  to  an  inscription  in  my  posBes- 
sion,  was  a.d.  1543  ;  and  ho  again  was  preceded  by  Par&krama  Pi^dji^ 
the  year  of  whose  accession,  according  to  another  inscription,  was  a.Di 
15 IG.     The  i>ower  of  these  princes,  however,  could  have  been  littk 
better  than  nominal ;  for  the  lieutenants  of  the  R&J&  of  Y^jayanagm, 
who  came  to  Madura  about  the  middle  of  that  very  century,  at  tbe 
unwise  request,  it  is  said,  of  the  P&iidya  prince,  to  help  him  agaioit 
the  Chulas,  never  returned  to  Vyayanagara,  but  founded  a  new  local 
dynasty  (the  Niiyaks  of  2^1  adura),  who  from  that  time  forward  reliered 
the  Pdndyan  princes,  first  of  the  greater  part,  and  then  of  the  whole, 
of  their  power,  and  ruled  the  country  in  their  own  name,  with  sctrodj 
any  reference  to  Vijayanagara,     I  do  not  suppose  that  all  or  most  of 
tbo  works  referred  to  as  included  in  this  cycle,  were  composed  exactly 
within  the  limits  of  Ati-Vira-RAma  P&ndiyan's  reign.     Doubtless  80id« 
were  earlier  than  his  time,  some  later ;  but  it  was  about  his  time  that  they 
were  written.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  patron  of  liteiatnr^* 
and  his  own  name  is  the  most  distinguished  amongst  the  writers  of- 
that  time.     It  is  related  that  it  was  at  his  request  that  the  Mador^ 
Tiruvijciyililal  Purfiiiam  was  translated  from  Sanskrit ;  and  doubtless 
tbis  was  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  occurred. 

(G.)  The  Avti-Brahmanical  Cycle. — I  refer  here  to  the  oompoutioni 
of  the  so-called  S'ittar  school — a  series  of  compositions  which  occupy  a 
position  of  their  own  in  Tamil  literature  as  regards  both  matter  and 
style,  so  that,  whatever  be  their  nge,  they  cannot  well  be  included  in  any 
other  cycle.  The  Siddhas  or  *  sages  *  (in  Tamil  S'Utar)  were  a  Tamil 
sect,  the  adherents  of  which  retained  S'iva  as  the  name  of  God,  but 
rejected  everything  in  the  S'aiva  system  which  was  inconsistent  with 
pure  theism.  They  cultivated  alchymy  (ra^yaiia)  as  sedulously  as  the 
Arabians,  from  whom  they  appear  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
it.  One  of  their  number  is  said  to  have  visited  Arabia,  and  another 
refers  to  the  Franks.  Several  of  them  refer  to  the  Turukkas,  the  name 
by  which  the  Indian  Muhammedans  are  known  in  the  South.  The 
poems  of  the  Siddha  school  are  wholly  modem  and  colloquial,  with 
grammatical  forms  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but  they  make  up  by 
clearness  and  force  for  what  they  lack  in  classical  refinement.  The 
writers  evidently  believed  what  they  WTote,  and  wished  to  produce  au 
impression,  especially  on  the  common  people.  So  far  they  are  deaet- 
ving  of  commendation  ;  but  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  theirs  of  which  we 
cannot  approve,  that  most  of  them  took  to  themselves  without  wamuat 
the  names  of  liUhis  or  of  renowned  teachers  and  poets.     Thus  one  of 
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bem  called  himself  Agastya,  another  Eapila,  another  S'oi^ara  Ach^rya, 
nother  Gautama,  another  Tiruvalluvar.  What  is  surprising  is  that 
lus  andacity  was  perfectly  successful.  The  writers  are  now  almost 
iniTersally  supposed  to  have  lived  at  an  early  period ;  and  as  the  school 
las  ceased  to  exist,  this  contributes  to  throw  around  their  writings 
la  air  of  antiquity.  They  are  much  quoted  by  native  Christians, 
irbo  generally  flEtncy  them  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic 
spiiiti  and  to  have  meant  Christ  by  the  Sat-Guru  (true  teacher)  to 
whom  they  constantly  refer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  that  their  prophecies  were  after 
the  event,  like  those  of  the  Sybils  of  ancient  Europe.  Who  could 
drabt  the  allusions  to  Christianity  in  the  following  ? — 

"  Qod  is  one  and  the  Veda  is  one  ; 
The  disinterested,  true  Quru  is  one,  and  hla  initiatory  rite  one  ; 
When  this  is  obtained  his  heaven  is  one  ; 
There  is  but  one  birth  of  men  upon  the  earth, 
And  only  one  way  for  all  men  to  walk  in  : 
1  But  as  for  those  who  hold  foiir  Yedas  and  six  Shastras, 

And  different  customs  for  different  people. 
And  believe  in  a  plurality  of  gods, 
Down  they  will  go  to  the  fire  of  hell  1 " 

The  author  of  this  composition  calls  himself  Konkaiiar^  the  name  of 
ODs  of  the  supposed  disciples  of  Agastya.  To  me,  however,  he  appears 
Vf  the  adoption  of  that  name  to  identify  himself  with  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Qoa  (in  the  KoiikaQa  country),  the  first  place  where  Christian 
tMckn  from  Europe  formed  a  settlement  I  quote  the  last  stanza 
bom  a  striking  series  of  verses  by  a  writer  of  this  school  on  the 
identitj  of  God  and  love — premising  that  the  word  used  for  God  is 
Kvam,  the  neuter  of  S'iva — 

"  The  ignorant  think  that  Gk)d  and  love  are  different. 
None  knows  that  Qod  and  love  are  the  same. 
Did  all  men  know  that  God  and  love  are  the  same, 
They  would  dwell  together  in  peaoe,  considering  love  as  God." 

Tbe  writer  calls  himself  Tirumdla,  the  name  of  another  supposed 

<UKi|de  of  Agastya.     TirumUla  was  the  name  also  of  one  of  *  the  sixty- 

tbee'  S'aiva  devotees  mentioned  in  the  Tlrultoiidar  purdiiam;  but 

tUb  must  have  been  a  different  person,  for  no  one  can  attribute  the 

i^  conveyed  in  the  verse  quoted  above  to  any  but  a  Christian  source. 

Axiother  of  the  writers  of  this  school  is  called  Pattlrorgiriydr  (from 

the  name  of  the  place  to  which  he  belonged).     I  quote  one  verse  out 

of  more  than  two  hundred  of  his  Pulambals  or  Lamentations,  to  illu- 
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strate  the  anti-Brahmanical  feeling  pervading  the  writings  of  this 
school. 

"  Oh  !  when  will  the  time  come  that  I  shall  bum  the  ffftstras,  and 
prove  the  four  Ycdas  to  be  a  lie,  and  discover  the  mystery,  and  obtain 
salvation  ? " 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  compositions  emanating  from  mem- 
bers of  this  school  are  those  contained  in  a  book  called  Siva-^vdifamt 
'  Words  about  God/  the  author  of  which  is  known  only  as  Siva^^fAkfOTf 
from  the  name  of  his  book.  I  quote  the  foUowing  spedmeiu  tf 
illustrations  both  of  his  matter  and  style. 

"  As  milk  oDCo  drawn  cannot  again  enter  the  udder,  nor  butter  chained  bi 

recombined  with  milk  ; 
As  »>und  cannot  return  to  a  broken  conch,  nor  the  life  be  restored  to  the  body 

it  loft ; 
As  a  decayed  leaf  and  a  fallen  flower  cannot  be  reunited  to  the  parent  tree; 
So  man  once  dead  is  subject  to  no  future  birth.'* 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  WORLDS. 

How  many  variouB  flowers 

Did  I,  in  bye-gone  hours, 
Cull  for  the  gods,  and  in  their  honour  strew ; 

In  vain  how  many  a  prayer 

I  breathed  into  the  air. 
And  made,  with  many  forms,  obeisance  due. 

Beating  my  breast,  aloud 

How  oft  I  called  the  crowd 
To  drag  the  village  car  ;  how  oft  I  strayed. 

In  manhood's  prime,  to  lave 

Sunwards  the  flowing  wave, 
Ai^d,  circling  Saiva  fanes,  my  homage  paid. 

But  they,  the  truly  wise, 

Who  know  and  realise 
AVhere  dwells  the  Shkedebd  of  thk  Worlds,*  will  ne'er 

To  any  visible  shrine, 

As  if  it  were  divine. 
Deign  to  raise  hands  of  worship  or  of  prayer. 

I  quote  the  above  poetical  version  of  a  remarkable  stanza  of  Siva- 
vAkyar's  from  "  Specimens  of  Tamil  Poetry,"  by  my  son,  Mr  R  C 


•  Probably  the  poet  by  A  m/ar(il*)Wn  meant  only  *  king  of  the  goda»*  bat  tha 
words  used  suggest  the  more  poetical  meaning  given  above. 
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ell,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (Bombay)  for  April  1872.  See  also 
over's  "  Dravidian  Folk-songs." 

poems  of  the  Sittar  school  should  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  the 
eenth  century.  Looking  at  their  matter  and  style,  we  might 
se  them  to  have  been  written  during  the  last  century ;  but  the 
i  from  which  these  remarkable  poems  emanated  has  passed  so 
ly  away  without  leaving  a  relic  behind,  that  we  seem  to  be 
)d  to  place  it  a  century  earlier.  Its  nearest  representative  in 
iresent  day  is  the  Brahma  Sam^j,  some  of  the  members  of  which 
ate  the  semi-Christian  theism  of  their  school  in  excellent  Tamil 

I 

)  The  Modem  Writers. — I  mean  by  these  the  writers  of  the 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  including  perhaps  a  few  who 
iged  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  Books  belonging  to  this  period, 
g;h  generally  of  little  real  value,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  numerous 
4  perhaps  because  the  number  of  books  written  was  greater  than 
rmer  times,  but  because  many  mediocre  works  which  people  would 
care  to  preserve  by  copying  have  not  yet  had  time  to  crumble  of 
uelves  into  dust.  Of  the  poems  belonging  to  this  period  which 
i  acquired  a  name,  one  of  the  earliest  is  the  Tamil  version  of  the 
)ha  Linga  Lil&,  a  translation  from  the  Canarese,  which  is  considered 
finest  composition  in  Tamil  pertaining  to  the  Vira  S'aiva  or  Jan- 
a  sect  Another  is  a  small  ethical  treatise  called  the  Niti-neri- 
kkam,  a  portion  of  which  is  much  used  in  schools.  These  belong 
iie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  period  also  probably 
Dg  the  poems  of  Pattanattu  PHlei. 

"he  post  of  honour,  not  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
sry,  when  they  flourished,  but  throughout  the  entire  modern 
od,  19  to  be  assigned  to  two  contemporary  poets,  one  a  native, 
other  a  foreigner.  The  former  of  these,  TS.yumAnavar  ('  he  who 
ime  a  mother  also,*  the  name  of  the  manifestation  of  Siva  wor- 
ped  at  Trichinopoly),  was  a  religious-minded  Saiva,  in  whose 
D8  it  is  believed  that  a  distinct  tinge  of  Christianity  can  be 
ed.  He  appears  to  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
1  Christianity ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his 
08  are  characterised  by  much  religious  earnestness,  as  well  as 
inch  beauty  of  language.  The  other,  whose  poems  occupy  a  still 
er  place  in  literature,  was  the  celebrated  Beschi,  not  a  Tamilian, 
every  other  Tamil  poet,  but  an  Italian,  a  missionary  priest  of 
fesnit  order,  who  acquired  such  a  mastery  over  Tamil,  especially 
its  classical  dialect,  as  no  other  European  seems  ever  to  have 
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acquired  over  that  or  sxij  other  Indian  language.  His  prose  style  in 
the  colloquial  dialect,  though  good,  is  not  of  preeminent  excellence ; 
but  his  poems  in  the  classical  dialect,  especially  his  great  poem,  the 
Tdmb&vai^  a  loug  and  highly  wrought  religious  epic  in  the  style  of 
the  Chintftma^i,  are  so  excellent — from  the  point  of  view  of  Hindfi 
ideas  of  excellence ;  that  is,  they  are  so  elaborately  correct,  so  highly 
ornamented,  so  invariably  harmonious — that  I  have  no  doubt  he  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  placed  by  the  votes  of  impartial  native  critics  them- 
selves in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  Tamil  poets  of  the  second  class ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  class  comprises  only  three,  or 
at  the  utmost  four,  works — the  Rural,  the  Chint&mai^,  the  B&md- 
yanam,  the  NM&diyar — ^it  seems  to  me,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
wonderful  that  a  foreigner  should  have  achieved  so  distinguished  a 
position.  Though  the  TSmbftva^i  possesses  great  poetical  merit  and 
exhibits  an  astonishing  command  of  the  resources  of  the  language, 
unfortunately  it  is  tinged  with  the  fault  of  too  close  an  adherence  to 
the  manner  and  style  of  *  the  ancients ' — that  is,  of  the  Tamil  classics 
— and  is  still  more  seriously  marred  by  the  error  of  endeavouring  to 
Hindfdse  the  facts  and  narratives  of  Scripture,  and  even  the  geography 
of  Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Hindfi  taste.  It  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  di£ference  in  the  position  occupied  in 
India  at  present  by  poetry  and  prose  respectively,  that  Beschi's  poetry, 
however  much  admired,  is  now  very  little  read,  whilst  his  prose  works, 
particularly  his  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  both  the  Tamil  dialects, 
are  in  great  demand. 

The  principal  compositions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  were 
dramas,  hymns  in  praise  of  temples,  and  abbreviations  of  older  works. 
In  the  present  century  an  entirely  new  style  of  composition  has 
appeared — viz.,  good  colloquial  prose,  which,  through  the  spread  of 
European  influences,  seems  likely  to  have  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  with 
poetry,  in  the  Tamil  literature  of  the  future.  The  name  of  the  father 
of  this  species  of  composition  (in  so  far  as  Tamilians  are  concerned) 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  It  was  T^ndavorrdya  Mudaliyfi,r,  at  one 
time  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  Madras.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Tamil  prose  version  of  the  Panchatantra,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  his  example,  for  versions  of  the  lUm&yai^a,  the  Mahdrbh4rata,  <S^c., 
in  the  same  style  of  flowing  and  elegant,  yet  perfectly  intelligible, 
prose. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  literary  activity,  according 
to  Dr  Gundert,  in  Malay^4&i^  during  the  period  imder  consideration,  the 
Kerala  Utpatti,  or  Origin  of  Kerala,  with  some  other  works  of  impor- 
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tance,   having  been  writteoy  he  supposes,  during  the  last  century, 
before  Hyder's  invasion. 

The  introduction  of  printing  during  the  present  centuiy  has  given  a 
powerful  impulse,  if  not  to  the  composition  of  new  Tamil  works,  yet 
at  least  to  the  publication  (and  thereby  to  the  preservation)  of  old  ones. 
The  following  list  of  Tamil  books  printed  in  Madras  up  to  1865,  com- 
pared with  Bengali  books  printed  in  Calcutta,  is  taken  from  Murdoch's 
*^  Classified  Catalogue  of  Tamil  Printed  Books." 


Protestant  Books  and  Tracts, 

Eoman  Catholic  Publications, 

Muhammedan  Books, 

S'aiva  do. 

Vaishnava  do. 

Vedantic  do. 

Brahma  Sam&j  do. 

Jurisprudence, 

Ethics, 

Medicine,    . 

Poetry  and  the  Drama, 

Tales, 


Tamil  works  surpass  Bengd.li  works  in  numbers,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  of  a  higher  character.  Dr  Murdoch  asserts  that  they  are 
not.  He  says,  with  regard  to  Madras  publications,  *'  Eeprints  of  old 
books,  or  feeble  modern  imitations  of  them,  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  issues  of  the  native  presses.  There  is  far  more  intellectual 
activity  in  Bengal." 


Benoalt. 

Tamil. 

263 

587 

2 

87 

41 

36 

37 

237 

80 

103 

40 

101 

51 

3 

49   , 

19 

59 

48 

24 

43 

53 

103 

53 

42 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  attempting  to  furnish  the  reader 
with  an  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  Dravidian  poetry.  I  have 
only  space  to  remark  here  that,  whilst  an  elevated  thought,  a  natural^ 
expressive  description,  a  pithy,  sententious  maxim,  or  a  striking  com- 
parison, may  sometimes  be  met  with,  unfortunately  elegance  of  style 
has  always  been  preferred  to  strength,  euphony  has  been  preferred  to 
truthfulness,  and  poetic  fire  has  been  quenched  in  an  ocean  of  conceits. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  reBned  elegance  and  *  linked  sweetness '  of 
many  Telugu  and  Tamil  poems;  but  a  lack  of  power  and  purpose, 
and  a  substitution  of  sound  for  sense,  more  or  less  characterise  them 
all ;  and  hence,  whilst  an  anthology  composed  of  well-selected  extracts 
would  please  and  surprise  the  English  reader,  every  attempt  to  trans- 
late any  Tamil  or  Telugu  poem  in  extenso  into  English,  has  proved  to 
be  a  failure. 
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It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  alliteration  is  of  the  essence  of  Dravi- 
dian  poetr}%  as  uf  the  more  modem  Welsh ;  and  that  the  Dravidians  have 
as  just  a  claim  as  the  Welsh  to  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  rhyme. 
The  rhyme  of  modern  European  jioetry  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
had  a  Welsh  or  Celtic  origin ;  but  Dravidian  rhyme  was  invented  by 

1  Dravidians.  The  chief  i>cculiarity  of  Dravidian  rhyme  consists  in  iti 
seat  being,  not  at  the  end  of  the  line,  but  at  the  beginning— a  natunl 
result  uf  its  origin  in  a  love  of  alliteration.  The  rule  in  each  Dravidian 
dialect  is  tbat  the  consonant  which  intervenes_between  the  fig|^tya 
vowels  in  a  lino  is  the  seat  of  rhymf.  A  single  Tamil  illustration  most 
suffice : — 

"  Mrei  (t)td^il, 
eroi  (t)t^lu.** — Auveiyab. 

"If  you  seek  for  prosperity, 
Seek  for  a  plough.'* 

The  agreement  of  those  two  consonants  constitutes  the  minimom  o^ 
rhyme  which  is  admissible ;  but  often  the  entire  first  foot  of  one  lin^ 
rhymes  with  the  same  foot  in  the  second ;  sometimes  the  second  feet^ 
in  each  line  also  rliyme ;  and  the  rhyme  is  sometimes  taken  up  again 
further  on  in  the  verse,  according  to  fixed  laws  in  each  variety  of 
metre. 

Tlie  mental  physiology  of  the  Indo-£uroi)ean  and  Dravidian  races 
respectively  is  illustrated  by  their  literature.  It  is  illustrated  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  their  languages,  and  even  by  the  systems  of  sound 
wliich  are  characteristic  of  those  languages.  The  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  class  arc  fond  of  combining  clashing  consonants,  and 
welding  them  into  one  syllable  by  sheer  force  of  enunciation  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  strength  and  directness  of  character  and  scorn  of  difficulties 
are  characteristics  not  only  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  but  of  the 
races  by  which  those  languages  are  spoken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dravidian  family  of  languages  prefers  softening  away  difficulties  to 
grappling  with  tliem  :  it  aims  at  ease  and  softness  of  enunciation  rather 
than  impressiveness.  Multiplying  vowels,  separating  consonants,  assimi- 
lating differences  of  sound,  and  lengthening  out  its  words  by  successive 
agglutinations,  it  illustrates  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  races  by 
which  it  is  spoken,  by  tlie  soft,  sweet,  garrulous  effeminacy  of  its 
utterances. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  Dravidian 
poetry,  as  a  whole,  to  Indo-European  poetry,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  found 
not  so  much  in  its  preference  of  elegance  to  strength,  as  in  its  subjec- 
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on  to  the  authority  of  precedent  and  custom,  which  is  at  least  as  com- 
lete  as  anything  we  meet  with  in  later  Sanskrit. 

literature  could  never  be  expected  to  flourish,  and  where  it  had 
seased  to  flourish  could  never  be  expected  to  revive,  where  the  follow- 
ing distich  (contained  in  the  "  Nan-ndl,''  or  classical  Tamil  grammar) 
"WIS  accepted  as  a  settled  principle  : — 

**  On  wbataoerer  subjects,  in  whatsoeyer  expressioDs,  with  whatsoever  arrange- 
ment^ 
Claaneal  writers  have  written,  90  to  write  is  denoted  propridy  of  styled 

For  the  last  two  hundred  years  Dravidian  literature  appears  to  have 
made  but  little  real  progress.  This  is  sometimes  attributed  by  natives 
to  the  discouraging  effect  of  foreign  domination,  but  it  seems  far  more 
largely  owing  to  the  natural  tendency  to  decay  and  death  which  is 
inherent  in  a  system  of  slavery  to  the  authority  of  great  names. 

Now  that  native  education  has  commenced  to  make  real  progress, 
and  the  advantages  of  European  knowledge,  European  civilisation,  and 
i<nropean  Christianity  are  becoming  known  and  felt  by  so  many  of  the 
Hindiis  themselves,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Dravidian  mind  will 
ere  long  shake  itself  free  from  its  thraldom,  and  be  stimulated  to  enter 
Qpon  a  new  and  brighter  career.  If  the  national  mind  and  heart  were 
■tirred  to  so  great  a  degree  a  thousand  years  ago  by  the  diffusion  of 
Jainiam,  and  some  centuries  later  by  the  dissemination  of  the  S'aiva 
ttdVaisbi^va  doctrines,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  still  more  important 
Ksolts  from  the  propagation  of  the  grand  and  soul-stirring  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  contact  of  the  minds  of  the  youth  with  the 
c^w-progressive  literature  and  science  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
Wot 

It  is  a  great  and  peculiar  advantage  of  the  English  and  vernacular 

education  which  so  many  Hindiis  are  now  receiving  from  European 

nuaonaries  and  from  Qovemment  teachers,  that  it  is  communicated  to 

an  who  wish  to  receive  it  without  distinction  of  caste.    In  former  ages 

the  edncatiAi  of  the  lower  castes  and  classes  was  either  prohibited  or 

•ednloosly  discouraged ;  but  now  the  youth  of  the  lower  classes  are 

being  admitted  to  the  same  educational  advantages  as  those  enjoyed  by 

the  higher  castes.     The  hitherto  uncultivated  minds  of  the  lower  and 

iu  most  numerous  classes  of  the  Hindii  community  are  now  for  the 

fint  time  in  history  being  brought  within  the  range  of  humanising  and 

derating  influences.     A  virgin  soil  is  now  for  the  first  time  being 

ploaghed,  turned  up  to  the  air  and  light,  and  sown  with  the  seed  of 

Me ;  and  in  process  of  time  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  reap  a  rich 

Cfop  of  intellectual  and  moral  results. 
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In  the  Appendix  I  have  adduced  the  evidence  formerly  contained  in 
the  Introduction,  proving  that  Tuda,  Kdta,  Q^pd,  and  Ku  are  Drar 
vidian  tongues,  and  have  also  reprinted  some  remarks  on  the  Utn 
^Ir  Govers   ''Folk  Songs  of  Southern  India."     I  have  added  as 
excursus  on  Sandara  P&^^dya,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  ihe 
question,  ''Are  the  Pareiyas  and  the  Tudas  Dra  vidians?*'  and  hare 
subjoined  some  remarks  "  On  the  Dravidian  physical  ty|>e,"  and  *^  On 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Dravidian  tribes." 
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NOTE  ON  TRANSLITERATION. 

\XJL  foreign  words,  to  whatever  family  of  languages  they  may  belong, 
xe  represented  in  this  work  in  Eoman  characters,  for  the  double  pur- 
KMe  of  preventing  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble,  and  of  facilitat- 
ng  comparison. 

LoDg  Yowels  are  invariably  marked  thus, — d,:  when  no  such 
iocent  is  placed  over  a  vowel,  it  is  intended  that  it  should  be  pro- 
noonced  short.  E  and  o,  being  invariably  long  in  Sanskrit,  are  left 
^UMccented  in  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit  words  in  works  treating 
of  Sanskrit.  The  Dravidiau  languages  having  short  t  and  o,  as  well 
M  long,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  short 
^en  unaccented.* 

ill  vowels  are  pronounced  in  the  Continental  manner.  tXy  as  will 
he  explained,  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  at. 

The  ''Ungual"  or  ''cerebral"  consonants  are  denoted  by  a  sub- 
scribed dot — e.^.,  ^,  dy  tj.:  the  peculiar  vocalic  r,  and  the  surd  /,  of  the 
SoQih  Indian  languages  are  denoted  in  a  similar  maomer — f.^.,  r,  {: 
titt  obscure,  inorganic  nasal  n  or  m  is  represented  by  n  with  a  super- 
loibed  line — e.g.y  n:  the  nasal  of  the  guttural  row  of  consonants, 
^^niiomly  represented  by  n^,  is  written  h ;  the  nasal  of  the  palatal 
lov,  ordinarily  written  nj  or  ny,  is  written  ii ;  and  the  hard  rough 
misrepresented  by  a  heavier  letter  r. 

The  dental  d  in  Tamil,  and  the  corresponding  t  oi  dm  Malay&lam, 
ttv  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  between  two  vowels,  like 
fte  Eng^dsh  th  in  than ;  and  in  Telugu,  j  and  cA,  when  followed  by 
certain  vowels,  are  pronounced  like  dz  and  U:  but  as  these  are 
iBerelj  peculiarities  of  pronunciation^  and  one  consonant  is  not 
cxehttged  for  another,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  characters 
by  which  those  sounds  are  represented. 

I  ha?e  found  it  very  difficult  to  determine  how  the  third  consonant 
n  Tuul,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  chy  should  be  represented.  The 
<bSeii]^  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  its  pronunciation,  when 
^Ued,  differs  considerably  from  its  pronunciation  when  single. 
Vben  angle,  its  pronunciation  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sanskrit 

*  Dr  Barsell,  in  hii  "  Spedmens  of  South  Indian  Dialects/'  No.  1,  Konkant 
(Kaafaloft,  1872),  mentions  that  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  being  accustomed  to 
ipeik  North  Indian  dialects  only,  used  always  to  say  TUuffu,  instead  of  Telugu, 


N- 
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i;  when  doubled,  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Sanskrit  cheL  I 
have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  represent  it  by  these  letters.  Tbii 
is  the  way  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  the  other  Tamil  letters,  the 
pronunciation  of  which,  when  single,  differs  from  their  pronunciation 
when  double ; — e.g.^  d^  which,  when  doubled,  I  have  represented,  as  the 
'pronunciation  requires,  dA  U;  and  d,  which,  when  doubled,  becomes 
in  like  manner  f^ 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  the  Dra^dian  languages  to  pronounce  t  as 
if  it  were  ye,  and  o  as  if  it  were  wo.     In  colloquial  Tamil,  this  pronnn- 
elation,  though  often  heard,  is  seldom  represented  in  writing ;  but  in 
modem  Canarese  and  Telugu,  y  before  e,  and  v  or  ti^  before  o,  are  often 
written  as  well  as  pronounced.    In  Canarese  and  Tulu  grammars,  it  has 
become  customary,  in  rendering  words  in  the  Roman  character,  to  write 
ye  for  e,  and  wo  for  o,  even  where  the  native  characters  employed  .are  ^ 
and  0  alone^-^.(^..  Can.,  wondu,  one,  and  yeradu,  two,  instead  of  oiuf* 
and  eradu.     As  this  euphonic  change  seems  to  be  a  corruption,  not  i^ 
primitive  dialectic  peculiarity,  and  as  it  tends  to  hinder  comparisoi^ 
with  the  other  dialects,  all  such  words  will  be  written  in  this  worl^ 
without  the  y  or  v,  and  it  will  be  left  to  the  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  native  usage  to  pronounce  those  words  as  usage  requires. 
This  usage  prevails  ako,  it  seems,  in  Mar&tbi  and  EoiikaQi ;  and  Dr 
Pope,  in  his  '^  Outlines  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Tuda  Language,"  points 
out  the  existence  of  traces  of  this  usage  even  in  English — e.g.^  ^*  ewe  ^ 
is  pronounced  "yew"  and  "one"  "won."      This  he  attributes  to 
Celtic  influences.     As  regards  the  Dravidian  languages,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  suppose  this  peculiarity  to  be  one  of  any  great 
antiquity,  seeing  that  the  spelling  of  Dravidian  words  has  always  been 
phonetic ;  and  hence  y  and  v  would  have  been  written  as  well  as 
pronounced,  if  this  pronunciation  had  been  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
languages  were  first  committed  to  writing.     The  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madura,  where  the  purest  Tamil  is  supposed  to  be  spokeD, 
pride  themselves  on  pronouncing  initial  e  and  o  pure."*^ 

*  Europeans  often  notice  the  appearance  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  proaunda- 
tion  of  English  by  the  people  of  South  India.  "  Every**  becomes  "yevery,"  and 
"  over"  "  wover."  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  peculiarity  I  have  heard 
was  mentioned  to  me  by  some  members  of  my  family.  As  they  were  travelliog 
along  a  road  in  Tinnevelly,  they  passed  a  finger-post  at  a  eroas  road,  on  which 
the  name  of  a  place  was  inscribed  in  English.  They  did  not  catch  the  name  as 
they  passed,  and  therefore  sent  back  a  native  girl  to  find  it  out  for  them.  The 
g^rl  knew  very  little  English,  and  on  her  return  said  she  could  not  make  oat 
the  name,  but  could  repeat  the  letters.  "  What  were  they  T  **  Answer — "  Ten, 
yeh,  yell,  yell,  woe,  woe,  war  ! "  These  dreadful  sounds  represented  the  Dims 
"  Nalloor." 
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SOUNDS. 

bwill be  my  endeavour  in  tliis  section  to  elucidate  the  laws  of  sound 
bjvhich  the  Dravidian  languages  are  characterised.  Special  notice 
viU  be  taken  of  those  regular  interchanges  of  sound  in  the  different 
^iileets  which  enable  us  to  identify  words  under  the  various  shapes 
they  aasnme,  and  to  which  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  allude  in 
tlie  sabeequent  sections  of  this  work. 

Dravidian  Alphabbts. — Before  entering  on  the  examination  of  the 
DeiTidian  sounds,  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  preliminary  observa- 
tioDi  on  the  alphabets  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 

There  are  three  different  Dravidian  alphabets  at  present  in  use,  viz., 
tki  Tamil,  the  Malayftlam,  and  the  Telugu-Canarese.  I  class  the 
Uiiga  and  the  Canarese  characters  together,  as  constituting  but  one 
>^ibet;  for  though  there  are  differences  between  them,  those  dif- 
^Rttces  are  few  and  very  unimportant.  Talu  has  ordinarily  been 
^ntten  hitherto  in  the  Malayftlam  character,  but  Canarese  characters 
^  now  used  in  the  books  printed  at  the  Gkrman  Mission  Press  at 
Ibigdofe.  It  is  this  character  which  is  used  in  Brigel's  Tu}u 
wsaunar.  The  Ku  grammar  of  which  I  have  made  use  is  written  in 
Mtdi&acterB  of  the  Oriya — characters  which  are  less  appropriate  than 
^hoie  of  the  Teluga  would  have  been  for  expressing  the  Ku  sounds. 
&e  other  uncultivated  dialects  of  this  family  have  hitherto  been  con- 
te  to  have  their  sounds  expressed  in  the  Roman  character. 

The  three  Dravidian  alphabets  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
Wi,  the  Tamily  the  Malayftkm,  and  the  Telugu-Canarese,  together  with 
their  older  but  now  obsolete  shapes,  and  the  Graniha^  or  character  in 
vUdi  Sanskrit  is  written  in  the  Tamil  country,. have  all  been  dmved,' 
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it  is  supposed,  from  the  early  Deva-nftgart,  or  rather  from  the  still 
\     earlier  characters  contained  in  Asoka's  inscriptions — characters  which 
'  have  been  altered  and  disguised  by  natural  and  local  influences,  and 
especially  by  the  custom,  universal  in  the  Dekhan,  of  writing  on  tbe 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  palm  with  an  iron  stylus. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr  Beaines  (*'  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Modem  Aryan  Languages  of  India,''  Introduction,  pp.  62-66)  shov 
cleady  how  these  alterations  have  taken  place  : — "  The  Oriya  eharacten, 
in  their  present  form,  present  a  marked  similarity  to  those  employed 
by  the  neighbouring  non-Aryan  nations,  whose  alphabets  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit ;  I  mean,  the  Telugu,  Malay&lam,  Tamil, 
Singhalese,  and  Burmese.     The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  type  of  all 
these  alphabets  consists  in  their  spreading  out  the  ancient  Indian 
letters  into  the  elaborate  maze  of  circular  and  curving  forms.     Tlus 
roundness  is  the  prevailing  mark  of  them  all,  though  it  is  more  remark- 
able in  the  Burmese  than  in  any  other ;  Burmese  letters  being  entirdj 
globular,  and  having  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  straight  line  among 
them.     The  straight,  angular  letters  which  Asoka  used  are  exhibited 
in  the  inscriptions  found  at  Seoni  on  the  Xarmadi  (Nerbudda)  in  more 
than  their  ])ristine  angularity,  but  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
additional  lines  and  squares,  which  render  them  almost  as  complicated 
as  the  glagolitic  al])habet  of  St  Cyril.     The  next  modification  of  these 
letters  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  found  at  Amrftvatt  on  the  Kistna, 
where  the  square  boxes  have  been  in  many  instances  rounded  off  into 
semicircles.      From  this  alphabet  follow  all  the  Dravidian  and  the 
Singhalese ;  probably  also  we  may  refer  to  this  type  the  Burmese  and 
even  the  Siamese,  and  the  beautiful  character  in  use  in  Java,  which  is 
evidently  of  Aryan  origin,  as  its  system  of  Pasangans,  or  separate 
forms  for  the  second  letter  of  a  nexus,  and  Sandangans,  or  vowel  and 
diacritical  signs,  sufficiently  testify. 

"  Whether  the  Oriyas  received  the  art  of  writing  from  Bengal  or 
from  Central  India  is  a  question  still  under  dispute.  ....  Assuming 
that  they  got  their  alphabet  from  Central,  rather  than  from  Northern, 
India,  the  reason  of  its  being  so  round  and  curling  has  now  to  be 
explained.  In  all  probability,  in  the  case  of  Oriya,  as  in  that  of  the 
other  languages  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  material  used  for  writing.  The  Oriyas  and  all  the  popu- 
lations living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  write  on  the  Tilpatra, 
or  leaf  of  the  fan-palm,  or  palmyra  {Borcusus  fldbelli/ormis).  The  leaf 
of  this  tree  is  like  a  gigantic  fan,  and  is  split  up  into  strips  about  two 
inches  in  breadth  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  leaf,  each  strip 
being  one  naturally-formed  fold  of  the  fan.     On  these  leaves,  when 
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dried  and  cut  into  proper  lengths,  they  write  with  an  iron  style,  or 
Lekhaniy  haying  a  very  fine  sharp  point.     Now,  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  long,  straight,  horizontal  m&tr&,  or  top  line  of  the  Deva-nftgarl 
alphabet,  were  nsed,  the  style  in  forming  it  would  split  the  lea^ 
because,  being  a  palm,  it  has  a  longitudinal  fibre,  going  from  the  stalk 
to  the  point     Moreover,  the  style  being  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  leaf  in  the  left,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  serves  as  a  fulcrum  on 
which  the  style  moves,  and  thus  naturally  imparts  a  circular  form  to 
the  lettersL     Perhaps  the  above  explanation  may  not  seem  very  con- 
vincing to  European  readers ;  but  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  an  Oriya 
working  away  with  both  hands  at  his  Lekhani  and  T&lpatra  will 
qoestion  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion ;  and  though  the  fact  may  not 
be  of  much  value,  I  may  add,  that  the  native  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  their  alphabet  agrees  with  this.  .  .  .  The  Oriya  letters,  however, 
kiTe  departed  less  from  the  early  type  than  those  of  their  neighbours 
^Telingas.  .  .  .  Without  going  through  the  whole  alphabet  letter 
bj  letter,  it  may  sufiice  to  say  in  general  terms,  that  the  Oriya  cha- 
neten  show  signs  of  having  arisen  from  a  form  of  the  Kufila  character 
pmalent  in  Central  India,  and  that  its  love  of  circular  forms,  common 
to  it  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  due  to  the  habit  of  writing  on  the 
Tllpatra,  Talipot,  or  palm-leaf,  with  an  iron  style." 

It  was  supposed  by  Mr  Ellis,  and  the  supposition  has  gained  cur- 

RDcy,  that  before  the  immigration  of  the  Brahmans  into  the  Tamil 

coontry,  the  ancient  Tamilians  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writ- 

I     ing ;  that  the  Brahmans  recombined  the  Tamil  characters  which  they 

!     famd  in  use,  adding  a  few  which  were  necessary  for  the  expression 

of  Boonds  peculiar  to  Sanskrit ;  and  that  from  this  amalgamation, 

vhieh  they  called  Grantha,  or  the  book  (jp'antha  lipi,  or  "  the  book 

dttnetcr'^,  the  existing  Tamil  characters  have  been  derived.    Hiere 

oa  be  Httle  doubt  of  the  derivation  of  the  Tamil  character  in  ordinary 

IK  from  the  Orantha ;  for  some  characters  are  identical  with  Qrantha 

ktUn  which  are  still  in  use,  and  others  with  more  ancient  forms  of 

&  Qfantha ;  but  the  other  part  of  the  hypothesis,  viz.,  the  existence 

<tf  t  Pn^&nakrit  Tamil  character,  out  of  which  the  Grantha  itself  was 

deidopedy  is  more  doubtful;  and  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 

BitiTe  Tamil  word  which  signifies  *'  a  letter,"  and  another  which  signi- 

iei  **  a  book,"  yet  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  Tamil 

ekancten  older  than  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Brahman 

immlgianta.    The  character  called  ffala  Kannada,  or  old  Canarese, 

and  the  Tarious  characters  in  which  Tamil  is  found  to  be  written  in 

old  inacriptions^  seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  an  alpha- 

lyitem  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  Sanskrit. 
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Mr  Edward  Thomas,  in  an  article  on  "Recent  Pehlvi  Deciplier- 
ments/'  in  the  Jour.  R.  A.  S,  for  1871,  haa  pat  forth  a  theory  allied  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  Mr  Ellis's.  He  supposes  the  earliest  characters 
in  which  Sanskrit  or  the  Prakrits  were  expressed — ^that  is,  the  cha- 
racters used  in  Anoka's  edicts — to  have  had  a  Dravidian  origin  ;  that 
they  were  originally  invented  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Turanian 
(Dravidian)  dialects ;  and  that  the  principal  change  effected  when  the 
"  normal  Dravidian  alphabet "  was  converted  into  the  "  Prakrit  or  Lat 
alphabet/'  consisted  in  the  system  of  means  adopted  for  the  expression 
of  the  aspirates.  Mr  Thomas  considers  that  the  Lat  alphabet  made  a 
difference  between  short  and  long  «,  though  the  form  used  for  the 
latter  is  made  to  do  duty  for  ai.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  oldest 
known  Dravidian  alphabet,"  published  by  Dr  Bumell,  which  is  to  be 
described  presently,  makes  no  difference  between  long  e  and  short, 
which  is  one  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  the  derivation  of  that  alphabet  from  the  Sanskritic  alphabet 
of  Asoka. 

The  characters  used  in  certain  early  Tamil  inscriptions,  such  as  the 
sdsanus,  or  royal  grants,  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  of  Cochin  and 
the  Syrian  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  deserve  special  considera- 
tion. The  iuscriptions  themselves  were  published  and  interpreted 
many  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society.  They 
are  written  in  the  Tamil  language,  though  in  an  idiom  which  is  slightly 
tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  Malay&lam.  The  alphabet  of  these 
inscriptions  has  been  printed  by  Dr  Bumell,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  August  1872  (Bombay).  The 
characters  have  been  taken  from  a  facsimile  of  the  copper  idtanoM  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jews  and  Syrians  in  Cochin,  one  of  which  has 
been  ascertained,  from  the  astronomical  data  contained  in  it,  to  be 
dated  in  a.d.  774.  Dr  Bumell  says  of  these  idsanas^  '^  Palseographi- 
cally  they  are  of  the  greatest  value,  for  they  are  the  oldest  inscriptions 
in  Southern  India  that  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  give  the  oldest 
form  of  the  ancient  Tamil  alphabet.  It  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  Tamil  country  about  the  tenth  century,  but  was  generally 
in  use  in  Malabar  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  It  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  for  deeds  in  Malabar ;  but  in  a  more  modem  form,  and 
still  more  changed,  it  is  the  character  used  by  the  M&pillas  of  North 
Malabar  and  the  islands  off  the  coast"  I  formed  for  myself  an  alpha- 
bet of  these  characters  many  years  ago,  and  have  found  it  used  in 
inscriptions  in  Tinnevelly  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  if  not  later ; 
but  an  old  variety  of  the  existing  Tamil  character  was  also  in  use  at 
the  same  time.     The  latter  character  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
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into  Tinnevelly  and  the  extreme  south  of  Travancore  during  the 
inpremacy  of  the  Chola  kings.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  call  it  the 
Chola  character.  Rajendra  Chola's  inscriptions  (in  the  eleventh  century 
A.D.)  are  in  this  character.  I  have  found  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Sondara  P&ndija  (called  also  Chola-P&ndiya)  in  both  characters ;  and 
though  unable  at  present  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  date  of  Sun- 
dara*s  reign,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  it  several  generations  later 
than  that  of  Rajendra  Chola.  Dr  Burnell  considers  the  Tamil-Malayft- 
lam  character  of  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  inscriptions  the  origin  of  the 
character  used  in  the  Asoka  edicts,  and  thinks  that  ''  the  only  possible 
theoiy  of  the  origin  of  the  character  of  the  Southern  inscriptions  is 
that  it  ia  an  importation  brought  by  traders  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
thence  from  Phoenicia,  and  is  therefore  of  Egyptian  origin  eventually. 
In  many  respects  the  old  Tamil  alphabet  resembles  that  of  the  Him- 
jaiitic  inscriptions  found  in  Yemen.  In  one  respect  it  differs  remark- 
ably from  that  (the  Himyaritic)  alphabet,  but  agrees  with  the  Ethiopic 
— in  that  the  consonants  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  vowels." 
These  suggestions  are  well  worthy  of  further  consideration ;  but  for  the 
present  they  seem  to  me  to  be  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  respecting  the  history  of  Indian  culture. 
That  the  character  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions  (in  the  third  century  B.C.) 
was  gradually  modified  into  the  TamH-^lalay&lam  character  (the  earliest 
dated  specimen  of  which  belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a.d.  774),  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  and  in  the  progress  of  literature  from  the  original 
seats  of  the  Aryans  to  the  extreme  south,  may  surely  be  regarded  as 
more  probable  in  itself  than  that  the  Ai^oka  character  was  nothing 
more  than  an  adoption  or  imitation  oi  the  Tamil-Malay&lam  character, 
even  though  we  should  grant  that  the  latter  may  originally  have  pre- 
sented some  differences  of  form— of  which,  however,  there  is  now  no 
proof. 

The  fact  that  the  ''  oldest  known  South  Indian  alphabet  *'  makes  no 
distinction  between  long  and  short  «,  or  long  and  short  o,  but  has  only 
one  character  for  each  vowel,  like  the  Sanskrit  alphabets  and  the 
modem  Malayftlam,  whilst  it  has  different  characters  for  the  long  and 
short  forms  of  the  other  vowels,  a,  »,  t«,  tends  to  show  that  it  was  framed 
originally  for  the  expression  of  Sanskrit  sounds,  not  for  those  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.  On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  said  that 
the  fiict  that  different  characters  are  provided  in  Asoka's  alphabet 
for  the  e^^ression  of  the  dental  and  the  lingual  sounds  respectively, 
points  to  the  origination  of  that  alphabet  amongst  a  people  in  whose 
system  of  sounds  that  difference  was  of  more  essential  importance  than 
it  is  in  Sanskrit!     It  will  be  seen,  in  the  section  on  the  Origin  of  the 
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Lingual  or  Cerebral  Sounds,  that  whilst  the  difference  in  qnestion 
seems  to  have  been  in  Sanskrit  the  result  of  gradual  development,  it 
enters  into  the  very  essence  of  the  means  whereby  the  simplest  and 
roost  necessary  ideas  are  differentiated  in  Tamil  and  other  Dravidiaa 
languages.  On  the  whole,  the  question  of  the  origination  of  thfl 
Indian  written  characters — that  is,  the  question  whether  A^oIul's  char 
racters  were  derived  from  the  Dravidian  or  the  Dravidian  from  Asoka*8 
—does  not  yet  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusively  settled.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  am  inclined,  with  Mr  Beames,  to  prefer  the  latter  solution. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  inscriptioDS 
referred  to  by  Dr  Eggeling  in  his  paper  on  the  Chera  Dynasty,  read 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London,  1874; 
and  in  these  inscriptions,  which  are  considerably  older  than  the  Syrim 
and  Jewish  ones  (the  oldest  is  dated  in  A.D.  247),  I  find  that  the 
characters  used  do  not  resemble  those  referred  to  by  Dr  Bumell,  bat 
agree  substantially  with  those  in  which  Sanskrit  was  written  at  that 
period  in  North  India.  The  characters  may  best  be  described  as  an 
archaic  form  of  the  Ha]  a  Kannada. 

Much  information  on  the  subject  of  Indian  characters  is  contained 
in  Mr  Edward  Thomas's  edition  of  "  Prinsep's  Essays  on  Indian  Anti- 
quities." The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  South  Indian  characten  is 
one  which  requires,  and  which  would  probably  reward,  further  researcL 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  Southern  alphabets,  ancient  and 
modem,  were  compared  with  one  another  and  with  the  characters  used 
in  Northern  and  Central  India  and  Banna,  and  especially  with  those 
found  in  inscriptions  in  Ceylon.  The  characters  which  Jambulus  pro- 
fesses to  have  found  in  use  in  Ceylon  do  not  perfectly  suit  any  characters 
which  are  known  to  have  existed.  Tbe  impression  left  on  my  mind  is, 
that  they  were  mainly  "  developed  out  of  his  inner  consciousness." 

The  modern  Telugu-Canarcse  differs  considerably  from  the  modern 
Tamil,  and  departs  more  widely  than  the  Tamil  from  the  Deva-nigarl 
type ;  but  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  some  of  the  Telugu- 
Canarese  characters  and  the  corresponding  characters  found  in  the 
idsanas  of  Cochin.  The  modem  Malay&lam  character  is  manifestly 
derived  from  the  Tamilian  Grantha. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  conclude  that  all  the 
alphabetical  characters  which  are  used  or  known  in  Southern  India 
have  a  common  origin,  whether  or  no  their  origin  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  existing  alphabets  of  Northern  India,  namely,  the  system 
of  characters  in  which  Sanskrit  was  first  written.  The  greatness  of 
the  difference  between  the  Southern  and  the  modem  Northern  alpha- 
bets arises  probably  from  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  literary  culti- 
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T&Uon  of  the  Southern  yemacolars,  as  compared  with  the  Northern. 

The  Southern  Temacolara  appear  to  have  began  to  be  cultivated  in 

that  eariy  period  when  the  **  cave  character  **  was  used  :  the  Northern 

Temmcokn  were  not  cultivated,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 

exiBted,  till  after  the  ''  cave  character  **  had  become  obsolete,  and  had 

been  supeneded  by  the  later  Deva-nftgarl     The  Telugu  and  the  Cana- 

xeae  alphabets  have  been  arranged  on  the  model  of  the  Deva-n&gart,  or 

at  least  they  correspond  thereto  in  power  and  arrangement.     The  only 

difference  is,  that  a  short  e  and  o,  and  a  hard  r,  which  is  unknown  to 

SsDskiit^  axe  contained  in  those  alphabets,  together  with  a  surd  /, 

which  is  not  used  in  modern  Sanskrit,  but  Ib  found  in  the  Sanskrit 

of  the  Vedas,  as  well  as  in  the  Dravidian  languages.     Old  Canarese 

poaesses  also  the  vocalic  r  of  Tamil  and  Malay&lam.      In  other  re- 

ipeets  the  characters  of  those  alphabets  are  convertible  equivalents  of 

tile  Deva-nlgart     The  Malay&Iam  alphabet  generally  agrees  with  the 

Tdngu  and  the  modem  Canarese :  it  differs  from  them  in  having  the 

voetlic  r  of  the  Tamil,  in  addition  to  the  other  characters  mentioned 

sbo?e;  and  in  having  only  one  character  for  long  and  short  e,  and 

tsother  for  long  and  short  o.    The  aspirated  letters  and  sibilants  which 

aU  those  alphabets  have  borrowed  from   Sanskrit,  are  seldom  used 

except  in  pronouncing  and  writing  Sanskrit  derivatives.     Those  letters 

•K  not  really  required  for  native  Dravidian  purposes ;  though,  through 

tike  prevalence  of  Sanskrit  influences,  they  have  acquired  a  place  in  tbe 

proDondation  of  a  few  words  which  are  not  derived  from  Sanskrit. 

Tbe  letters  ek  and  j  are  pronounced  in  Telugu  in  certain  situations  ts 

ml  djj  but  no  additional  characters  are  employed  to  represent  those 

•oonda. 

The  Tamil  alphabet  differs  more  widely  than  the  Malayftlam  or  the 
Tehga-Canarese  from  the  arrangement  of  the  Deva-n&garl  The 
gnuamar  of  the  Tamil  language  having,  to  a  considerable  degree,  been 
syitematised  and  refined  independently  of  Sanskrit  influences,  and 
omkrit  modes  of  pronunciation  being  almost  unknown  to  Tamilians, 
the  phonetic  system  of  Tamil  demanded,  and  has  secured  for  itself, 
a  ftithfnl  expression  in  the  Tamil  alphabet  The  materials  of  that 
alphabet  appear  to  be  wholly,  or  in  the  main,  Sanskrit ;  but  the  use 
vhidi  is  made  of  those  materials  is  Tamilian. 
The  following  are  the  principal  peculiarities  of  the  Tamil  alphabet. 
In  common  with  the  Telugu  and  Canarese  alphabets,  the  Tamil 
alphabet  possesses  separate  characters  for  long  and  short  «,  and  for 
long  and  short  o.  Fonnerly  it  had  but  one  character  for  the  long  and 
ahoit  soundB  of  these  vowels ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  marks  by 
wUch  the  long  aie  now  distinguished  from  the  short  were  first  intro- 
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duced  by  the  celebrated  missionary  BescbL  The  Tamil  has  no  char- 
acters corresponding  to  the  liquid  semi-yowels  ri  and  Iri,  which  are 
classed  amongst  vowels  by  Sanskrit  grammarians;  and  it  has  not 
adopted  the  anusvdra,  or  obscure  nasal,  of  Sanskrit  Much  use  is 
made  of  nasals  in  Tamil ;  but  those  nasals  are  firm,  decided  soundly 
not  **  echoes/'  and  are  classed  amongst  consonants  by  native  gram- 
marians, m  is  the  natural  sound  of  the  Tamil  nasal,  and  this  sound 
is  uniformly  retained  at  the  end  of  words  and  before  labials.  When 
followed  by  a  guttural,  m  is  changed  into  u,  the  nasal  of  the  guttural 
row  of  consonants ;  and  it  is  changed  in  a  similar  manner  into  f!,  9,  or 
n,  according  as  it  is  followed  by  a  palatal,  a  cerebral,  or  a  dentaL  The 
Tamil  alphabet  has  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  half  anundra  of 
the  Telugu — a  character  and  sound  peculiar  to  that  language.  Never- 
theless, the  tendency  to  euphonise  hard  consonants  by  prefixing  and 
combining  nasals,  from  which  the  half  antuvdra  has  arisen,  is  in  fall 
operation  in  Tamil 

Tamil  makes  no  use  whatever  of  aspirates,  and  has  not  borrowed 
any  of  the  aspirated  consonants  of  Sanskrit,  nor  even  the  isolated 
aspirate  k.  It  professes  to  possess  a  letter,  half  vowel,  half  consonant^ 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Sanskrit  visarga^  and  called 
dydam  (that  which  is  subtle,  minute).  It  is  pronounced  like  a 
guttural  A,  but  is  only  found  in  the  poets,  and  is  generally  considered 
a  pedantical  invention  of  the  grammarians. 

In  arranging  the  consonants,  the  Tamil  alphabet  follows  the  Deva- 
nagari  in  respect  of  the  vargas,  or  rows,  in  which  the  Sanskrit  con- 
sonants are  classified  and  arranged.  It  adopts,  however,  only  the 
first  and  the  last  consonant  of  each  row,  omitting  altogether  the  inter- 
mediate letters.  In  the  first  or  guttural  row,  the  Tamil  alphabet 
adopts  ky  and  its  corresponding  nasal  n,  omitting  hky  g^  and  gh:  in 
the  second  or  palatal  row,  it  adopts  c/i,  and  its  corresponding  nasal  ii, 
omitting  chh,  jy  and  jh :  in  the  third  or  cerebral  row,  it  adopts  f,  and 
its  nasal  7;,  omitting  {h,  d,  and  dh:  in  the  fourth  or  dental  row,  it 
adopts  ty  and  its  nasal  n,  omitting  thy  dy  and  dh  :  in  the  fifth  or  labial 
row,  it  adopts  p,  and  its  nasal  m,  omitting  phy  b,  and  bh. 

Thus  the  Tamil  alphabet  omits  not  only  all  the  aspirated  conson- 
ants of  the  Deva-n&gari,  but  also  all  its  soft  or  sonant  letters.  The 
sounds  which  are  represented  by  the  sonants  of  the  Deva-n&gart  are 
as  commonly  used  in  Tamil  as  in  Sanskrit ;  but  in  accordance  with  a 
peculiar  law  of  sound  (to  be  explained  hereafter),  which  requires  the 
same  letter  to  be  pronounced  as  a  surd  in  one  position,  and  as  a  sonant 
in  another,  Tamil  uses  one  and  the  same  character  for  representing 
both  sounds ;  and  the  character  which  has  been  adopted  for  this  por- 
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poee  by  the  Tamil  alphabet  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  first 
eoDSonant — yiz.,  the  tenuis  or  surd  in  each  of  the  Deva-n&gari  vargcu. 

In  the  varffa  of  the  semi-vowels,  Tamil  follows  the  Deva-n&gar! ; 
bat  it  subjoins  to  that  varga  a  row  of  four  letters  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Deya-n&gart  These  letters  are  a  deep  liquid  r,  which 
will  always  be  represented  in  this  work  as  r/  a  harsh,  rough  r,  which 
wUl  be  represented  as  r;  /,  a  peculiar  surd  I,  with  a  mixture  of  r; 
and  n,  a  letter  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  affix  any  distinctive  mark, 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  n  of  the  dental  varga  being  one  of 
form  rather  than  of  sound.  This  n  is  that  which  is  invariably  used  as 
A  final,  and  it  is  also  much  used,  in  combination  with  r,  to  represent 
the  peculiar  Tamil  sound  of  ndr. 

The  Tamil  alphabet  is  destitute  of  the  Sanskrit  sibilants  i,  sh,  and 
g.  The  second  and  third  of  these  sibilants  are  occasionally  used  in 
pronouncing  and  writing  Sanskrit  derivatives;  but  these  letters  are 
never  found  in  the  ancient  grammars  of  Tamil,  or  in  the  classics,  nor 
have  they  a  place  in  the  Tamil  alphabet :  when  used,  they  are  borrowed 
from  the  Grantha,  from  which  a  few  other  letters  also  are  occasionally 
borrowed  to  express  Sanskrit  sounds.  The  first  of  the  three  Sanskrit 
characters  referred  to  above,  namely,  the  i  of  iSiva,  is  never  used  at 
all  in  pure  Tamil :  the  Tamil  palatal  or  semi-sibilant  which  corre- 
gpomda  to  the  Sanskrit  ch,  and  which  is  pronounced  as  a  soft  i  or  sh 
when  single,  and  as  cheh  or  6c  when  doubled,  is  the  letter  which  is 
used  instead. 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  Deva-n&gari  and  the  Tamil 
al^iabets  exhibits  the  relations  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 


Tamil 


Vowels. 

a,  i:  1,1:  u,  H  :  ri,  rt :  Irt :  —  ^  :  at:  —  6  :  ail  :  h  :  all 
a,  d:  1,  i:  w,  H: .•  — .•  c,  i:  et:  o,  6:  aH: — /  —  h 


Consonants. 

Gutturals,  Sans. 

Jc,  kh   . 

■  9^ 

gh  . 

•   n 

Ditto, 

TamU 

k,  -   . 

^^^^ 

•   h 

Palatals, 

Sans. 

ch,  chh  , 

•  y, 

Jh   . 

'  n 

Ditto, 

TamU 

eh,-  . 

•       - 

. 

•  n 

Lmguab, 

Sans. 

t,    th   . 

•  4, 

dh     . 

• 

•    n 

Ditto, 

TamU 

t,    —   • 

• 

. 

•    n 

Dentals, 

Sans. 

t,    th    . 

■   d, 

dh     . 

'    n 

Ditto, 

TamU 

t,    —    ■ 

^^a^m 

'    n 

Labialsy 

Sans. 

p,  ph   . 

■    h, 

bh     . 

'    m 

Ditto, 

TamU 

P,   —    ■ 

^^^ 

. 

•   m 

\ 
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COKSOKANTS— C07t/il}«^ 

Semi-vowels,  Sans.  y,     r,     /,     9 

Ditto,      Tamil  y,     r,     Z,     r/    r,     A 

Sibilants  and  aspirate. 

Sans.  i,     «/i,   «,     A 

Ditto,      Tamil * 


*  "  Early  Printing  in  India,*'  a  paper  by  Dr  Burnell,  H.C.S.,  in  the  Bomhajf 
Antiquarif  for  March  1873. — '*The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  India  by 
the  Goa  Jesuits  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  eentery,  but  they  printed  only 
in  the  Iloman  character  at  first.    Father  EstevaA  (Le.,  Stephens,  an  EngUchmanX 
about  1600,  speaks  of  the  lioman  character  as  exclusively  used  for  writing  Kon- 
kant,  and  the  syHtein  of  transcription  which  he  used  in  his  Konkan!  Gnunmar 
{Arte  de  lingoa  dinar  in)  and  Purann  is  really  worthy  of  admiration.     It  is  based 
on  the  Portuguese  pronunciation  of  the  alphabet,  but  is  accurate  and  eomplete^ 
and  has  been  used  by  the  numerous  Konkanl  Roman  Catholics  of  the  weet  coast 
of  India  up  to  the  present  time.     In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jaaaite  appear 
to  have  had  two  presses  ut  Goa ;  in  their  College  of  St  Paul  at  Goa,  and  in  their 
house  at  Rachol.     Few  specimens  of  their  work  have  been  preoenred,  but  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  they  printed  a  considerable  number  of  booki,  and  aome  of 
large  size.     About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  became  the  practiee  at 
Goa  to  advance  natives  to  high  office  in  the  Church,  and  from  that  time  ruin  and 
degradation  began,  and  the  labours  of  the  early  Jesuits  disappeared.     Literrture 
was  entirely  neglected,  and  the  productions  of  the  early  presses  were  probably 
used  as  waste  paper  by  the  monks,  or  left  to  certain  destruction  by  remaining 
unused  and  uncared  for  on  their  bookshelvea     There  is,  however,  in  the  Cochin 
territory,  a  place  quite  as  famous  as  Goa  in  the  history  of  printing  in  India. 
Often  mentioned  by  travellers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Atnbalaedtta  (i.e.,  Ambalakkddu,  or  '  Church  wood ')  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
maps,  and  recent  inquirers  have  supposed  that  the  site  is  forgotten,  and  that 
inquiry  was  useless.     The  late  Major  Carr  appears  to  have  arrived  at  this  oondn- 
sion  after  visiting  Goa  in  order  to  get  information  about  it.    The  place,  however, 
still  remains,  but  as  a  small  village  with  a  scanty  population  of  schiflmatio  Kee- 
torians  ;  it  is  inland  from  Cranganore,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  AngamalL 
The  Jesuits  appear  to  have  built  here  a  seminary  and  church  dedicated  to  St 
Thomas  soon  nfttir  1550,  and  in  consequence  of  the  results  of  the  Synod  of  Uda- 
yompura,  presided  tn-er  by  Alexius  Mcnezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  in  1599,  it 
became  a  place  of  great  imi>ortAnce  to  the  mission.     Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Halayftlam, 
and  Syriac  were  studied  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  residing  there  with  great 
success,^  and  several  impt^rtaut  works  were  printed,  of  which,  however,  we  have 
only  the  names  left  us,  as  recorded  by  F.  de  Souza  and  others,  and  still  later  by 
Fr.  Paulinus.     The  lust  tells  us  that  '  Anno  1679  in  oppido  Atnbalaedtta  in  lig- 
num incisi  alii  charactcres  Tamulici  per  Ignatium  Atchamoni  indigenam  Malaba- 
rensem,  iisque  in  lucem  prodiit  opus  inscriptum :  Vocabulario  Tamueieo  com  a 
signified fao  Portugutza  compotio  pdlo  P.  AnUm  de  Procn^  da  Camp,  de  JtMa, 
Mist,  de  Maduri:    The  first  Malabar-Tamil  (?  MalayAlam)  types  had  been  cut  by 
a  lay  brother  of  the  Jesuits,  Joannes  Gonsalves,  at  Cochin,  in  1577.    Ambalacitta 


1  The  German  Jetalt  Uanxleden,  who  died  at  Pdiur  (In  Soath  Malabar)  in  1783^ 

a  comprsbsDiive  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  literature. 
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"  Deavidian  System  of  Sottnds. — ^We  now  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  sounds  of  the  Dravidian  letters,  and  the  laws  of  sound  or  phonetic 
system  of  this  family  of  languages  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  adhere  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  Deva- 
n&gari  alphabet.  It  is  not  my  object  to  explain  in  detail  the  pronun- 
ciation of  each  letter,  but  such  observations  will  be  made  on  each 
vowel  and  consonant  in  succession  as  seem  likely  to  throw  light  on 
the  principles  and  distinctive  character  of  the  Dravidian  system  of 
sounds.  Tamil  grammarians  designate  vowels  by  a  beautiful  metaphor, 
as  uyir  or  the  life  of  a  word;  consonants  as  meyy  or  the  body ;  and 
the  junction  of  a  vowel  and  consonant  as  uyir  mey,  or  an  animated 
body. 

L  Vowels. — (1.)  d  and  d.  The  sound  of  these  vowels  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  corresponds  to  their  sound  in  Sanskrit,  as  pro- 
nounced everywhere  in  India  except  in  Bengal,  where  d  is  pronounced 
as  d.  In  Tamil,  d  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  simple  vowels,  and  there- 
fore the  most  liable  to  change.  It  evinces  a  tendency  to  be  weakened 
into  e — (comp.  Sanskrit  halan,  strength,  with  Tamil  helan ;  Sanskrit 
japa,  prayer,  with  Tamil  iebam.  See  also  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person.)  In  the  other  dialects  it  maintains  its  place  more  firmly; 
but  even  in  them  it  is  ordinarily  strengthened  at  the  end  of  words  by 
the  addition  of  the  euphonic  syllable  vu,  consisting  of  the  enunciative 
vowel  u,  and  the  v  euphonically  used  to  prevent  hiatus,  d  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  end  of  nouns  in  Tamil,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  u  or  ei.  Where  final  a  changes  into  ei  in  Tamil,  it 
generally  changes  into  e  in  Canarese,  or  else  it  is  propped  up  by  the 
addition  of  vti.  In  Telugu,  and  especially  in  Malay&lam,  this  vowel  is 
less  subject  to  change.  Neuter  plurals  of  appellatives  and  pronouns, 
which  originally  ended  in  a  in  all  the  dialects,  and  which  still  end 
in  a  in  Malay &Iam,  now  end  in  most  instances  in  ei  in  colloquial 
Tamil,  in  t  in  Telugu,  and  in  m  in  Canarese.    Thus,  ava,  those  (things), 

waa  destroyed  by  order  of  Tipu,  when  hU  army  invaded  Cochin  and  Travancore  ; 
a  true  barbarian  and  savage,  he  spared  neither  Christians  nor  Hindus,  and  to  him 
attaches  the  infamy  of  destroying  most  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  MSS.  which  time 
had  spared  in  Southern  India.  Brahmans  have  yet  stories  current  how  in  those 
times  their  ancestors  had  to  flee  to  the  forests  with  a  few  of  their  most  precious 
books  and  possessions,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  flames."  I  may  add  to  the 
above  Fr.  Paulinus's  statement,  that  the  title  of  the  book  printed  in  1577  was  the 
"  Doctrina  Christiana,"  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  book  entitled  the 
"  Flos  Saactorum."  After  mentioning  the  Tamil  Dictionary,  printed  in  1679,  he 
adds,  '*  From  that  period  the  Danish  missionaries  at  Tranquebar  have  printed 
many  works." 
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has  become  avei  in  Tamil,  avi  in  Telugu,  atru  in  Canarese :  in  Malay- 
Ulani  alone  it  is  still  ai*a. 

The  long  d,  which  is  formed  in  Tamil  by  the  coalescence  of  two  short 
a  8,  becomes  poetically  6,  Vinna-v-arj  heavenly  ones,  becomes  vinn6r. 
In  old  Canarese,  even  short  a  becomes  sometimes  o.  The  long  final  A 
of  Sanskrit  feminine  abstracts  becomes  in  Tamil  ei — e.^.^  did^  Sans., 
(/MtVtf,  TauL  diti;  Chitrd^  Sans.,  April — May,  Tam.,  jSiUireL  The 
same  d  becomes  e  in  Canarese — e.fjf,,  Gangd,  the  Ganges,  is  in  Canarese 
Gange  or  Gangt-yu. 

The  diphthong  into  which  final  a  and  d  are  weakened  in  Tamil 
is  represented  more  properly  as  n  than  as  ai.  The  origination  of 
the  Tamil  ei  from  a,  and  the  analogy  of  the  Sanskrit  diphthong  ai^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  dt,  might  lead  us  to  regard  the  Tamil  diph- 
thong as  a  I  rather  than  ei.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  though  it  ori- 
ginated from  a,  every  trace  of  the  sound  of  a  has  disappeared.  It  is 
represented  in  Grantha  and  Malayftlam  by  a  double  e,  and  in  Telugu- 
Canarese  by  a  character  which  is  com|X)unded  of  e  and  t .-  it  accords  in 
sound  also  very  nearly  with  the  sound  of  i  or  ey  in  Turkey,  It  is  abo 
to  bo  observed  that  the  Tamil  ei  is  the  equivalent  of  the  e  of  the  Malay- 
ftlam  accusative,  and  is  the  ordinary  representative  of  the  final  t  of 
Canarese  substantives  and  verbal  nouns.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also 
that  Kum&rila-bhatta,  in  transliterating  the  Tamil  naHei  into  Sanskrit 
characters,  writes  it,  not  as  nadaiy  but  as  nadle.  He  e\'idently  consi- 
dered the  Dravidian  ei  nearer  e  than  ai.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
this  sound  is  best  represented  by  the  diphthong  ei,  which  corresponds 
to  the  f^of  the  Greeks. 

*^  The  change  from  a  to  «  is  rare  in  bases,  though  more  frequent  in 
inflexious.  Of  this  change  among  the  modern  languages  Gnjarati 
gives  many  instances.  It  must  hero  be  remarked  that  the  spelling  of 
most  of  these  languages,  owiug  to  the  want  of  a  literary  standard,  is 
very  irregular,  and  in  the  cases  now  about  to  be  noticed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  spelling  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the  pronunciation.  If 
this  had  been  done  in  Hindi  and  Panjabi,  they  too  would  to  the  eye 

seem   to   have   changed   the   a   into   e Instances  also  occur 

in  which  not  only  a,  but  even  d,  is  thus  modulated.  This  process^ 
which  is  irregular  and  capricious,  resembles  our  own  English  habit 

of  turning  a  into  e The  e  in  the  modem  Indian  languages 

is   never  short,   as   in   Prakrit,  but  is   constantly  long The 

breaking  down  of  a  and  d  into  e  seems  to  be  one  of  those  pointi 
where  non-Aryan  influences  have  been  at  work.  The  Sanskrit  admits 
of  the  modulation  of  t  into  e  by  the  addition  of  an  a  sound,  but 
it  does  not   include  within   the  range   of  its  phonetic  system  the 
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process  of  flattening  a  into  e  by  the  appendage  of  an  i  sound.  This 
transition  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  ancient  language,  in  which 
€  is  always  long.  The  Dravidian  languages,  however,  possess  a  short 
e  as  one  of  their  original  simple  vowel  sounds,  side  by  side  with  the 
i  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  i.  The  Tamil  further  substitutes 
for  the  Sanskrit  i — ».e.,  d  +  i — a  sound  of  ei — ».«.,  e  +  ».  This  short 
e  of  the  Dravidians  is   often   found  in  Canarese  to   replace  the  a 

and  d  of   Sanskrit,  and  in  Tamil  ei  corresponds  thereto It 

would  be  rash,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  obscure  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  Dravidians  and  the 
early  Aiyans,  to  lay  down  any  definite  law  on  this  point ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Aryan  tribes  who  came  most  closely  into  contact 
with  Kols  and  Dravidians  exhibit  the  greatest  proclivity  towards  the 
use  of  these  broken  vowels." — BeameSy  pp.  137-1 41, 
(2.)  i  and  1  These  vowels  call  for  no  remark. 
(3.)  u  and  H,  In  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  also  in  the 
Semitic,  the  vowels  H  and  u  are  very  decided,  inflexible  sounds, 
which  admit  of  little  or  no  interchange  with  other  vowels,  or  euphonic 
aoftening.  In  the  Dravidian  languages,  long  H  is  sufficiently  persis- 
tent ;  bat  short  u  is  of  all  vowels  the  weakest  and  lightest,  and  is 
largely  used,  especially  at  the  end  of  words,  for  euphonic  purposes,  or 
as  a  help  to  enunciation. 

In  grammatical  written  Telugu,  every  word  without  exception  must 

cod  in  a  vowel ;  and  if  it  has  not  naturally  a  vowel  ending  of  its  own, 

«  is  to  be  sufl^ed  to  the  last  consonant.     This  rule  applies  even  to 

Sanskrit  derivatives;  and  the  neuter  abstracts  ending  in  m,  which 

have  been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  must  end  in  m-u  in  Telugu. 

Thoa^  this  u  is  always  written,  it  is  often  dropped  in  pronunciation. 

In  modem  Canarese  a  similar  rule  holds,  with  this  additional  develop- 

uteot,  that  u  (or  with  the  euphonic  copida  v,  vu)  is  suffixed  even  to 

wwds  that  end  in  a — e.g.,  compare  the  Tamil  sUa,  few  (things),  and  jE>a/a, 

many  (things),  with  the  corresponding  Canarese  helorvu  and  pala-vu. 

The  Tamil  role,  with  regard  to  the  addition  of  t^  to  words  which  end 

in  a  eoDSODant,  accords  with  the  rule  of  the  ancient  Canarese.     That 

nle  ]S|  that  in  words  which  end  in  any  hard  or  surd  consonant,  viz., 

ia  1^  eft^  f,  ^  or  p  (each  of  which  is  the  leading  consonant  of  a  varga), 

or  in  the  hard,  rough  r,  which  is  peculiar  to  these  languages,  the  hard 

eonaoiiant  shall  be  followed  by  t«  (as  q  by  sh^vd  in  Hebrew),  in  con- 

leqnence  of  its  being  impossible  for  Tamilian  organs  of  speech  to  pro- 

Monoe  those  letters  without  the  help  of  a  succeeding  voweL    In  most 

iMtipces  this  enonciative  u  is  not  merely  short,  but  so  very  short  that 

iU  qointity  is  determined  by  grammarians  to  be  equal  only  to  a  fourth 

B 
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of  the  quantity  of  a  loDg  voweL  In  Malay&Iam  a  short  a  sometimes 
replaces  the  short  u  of  the  TamiL  Dr  Gondert  considers  this  a  pecn- 
liaritj  of  the  Malay&lam  of  Cochin  and  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 
Foreigners,  who  are  led  more  by  the  written  sign  than  by  the  spoken 
sound,  have  often,  he  says,  been  led  to  regard  this  letter  as  a.  The  short 
u  of  Tamil  is  still  further  shortened  in  Northern  Malay&lam,  so  that  in 
the  northern  districts  it  is  not  written  at  all,  but  a  small  cirde,  or  dot 
merely,  over  the  letter  ia  used  to  express  the  sound.  This  may  be 
represented  by  our  apostrophe — e.ff.^  hirakJd  =  hiraJck-u,  The  same  usage 
prevails  still  more  extensively  in  Tulu,  in  which  the  pronunciation  of 
this  final  u  is  still  more  like  the  Hebrew  dCvd.  After  all  vowels  except 
6  and  <2  it  is  hardly  possible  to  catch  the  sound.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
enunciated  at  all,  it  resembles  a  very  short  German  U.  The  change  of 
the  Tamil  iladu  (there  is  not)  into  the  Telugu  Udu,  and  many  changes 
of  the  like  nature,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  similar  contraction  of 
initial  vowels. 

It  often  happens  (though  it  is  not  an  invariable  rule)  that  the  final 
surd,  to  which  enunciative  u  ox  a  has  been  appended,  is  doubled, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  fulcrum  for  the  support  of 
the  appended  voweL  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  vdJc,  speech,  becomes  in 
Tamil  vd](ik)-u;  ap,  water,  becomes  ap{pyu/  and  so  in  all  similar 
cases.  The  rule  is  further  extended  in  Tamil  so  as  to  apply  to  the 
final  consonants  of  syllables,  as  well  as  to  those  of  words.  If  a 
syllable,  though  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  terminates  in  one  of  the  hard 
consonants  above  mentioned,  and  if  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suc- 
ceeding syllable  is  one  which  cannot  be  assimilated  to  it,  the  final 
consonant  is  doubled,  and  u  is  affixed.  Thus,  advaitOj  Sana.,  in- 
dual  ity,  becomes  in  Tamil  atiuveida.  The  rule  by  which  (f,  when  thus 
doubled,  becomes  t,  will  be  explained  hereafter.  In  modem  colloquial 
Tamil,  u  is  suffixed  to  almost  every  final  consonant, — ^to  the  semi-vowels 
and  nasals,  as  well  as  the  surds ;  and  even  in  the  ancient  or  classical 
Tamil  it  is  sometimes  suffixed  to  final  / — e,g,y  iol{iyUf  si>eak,  instead  of 
simply  ioL  The  cmplo3rment  of  u  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
now  mentioned  is  obviously  quite  foreign  to  Indo-European  usages. 
It  is  not  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  is  opposed  to  Sanskrit  laws  of 
sound.  It  will  be  termed  thQ^enu7iciative  u^^  and  will  generally  be 
separated  off  by  a  hyphen. 

(4:.)  fj  e:  0,  6.  The  Dra vidian  languages  possess  and  laigely 
employ  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  e  and  o  (ei)silon  and  omicron), 
and  most  of  them  have  different  characters  for  those  sounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  corresponding  long  vowels. 
Sanskrit  is  destitute  of  short  e  and  o.     The  entire  absence  of  those 
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sounds  from  a  language  which  attends  so  nicely  as  Sanskrit,  to  the 
minutest  gradations  of  sound,  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident ;  and  the 
importance  of  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  Dravidian  system  of 
sounds,  contributes  to  show  that  the  Dravidian  languages  are  indepen- 
dent of  Sanskrit.  In  a  few  cases/'^in  all  the  dialects,  particularly  in 
the  instance  of  the  demonstrative  bases,  as  a  and  i,  and  the  interrogative 
base  «,  the  short  vowel  has  sometimes  been  converted  into  a  long  one 
by  becoming  the  seat  of  emphasis ;  but  such  cases  are  rare  and  excep- 
tional, and  in  general  the  difference  between  short  e  and  o  and  the 
corresponding  long  vowels  is  a  difference  which  pertains  not  to 
euphony  or  the  inflexional  form,  but  to  the  bases  or  roots  of  words, 
and  is  essential  to  the  difference  in  the  signification — e,g,^  in  Tamil, 
til  means  dear,  and  t^  scorpion  ;  hdly  stone,  and  kdX^  foot 

**  The  first  trace  of  the  adoption  of  this  short  e  by  Aryan  populations 
is  found  in  Prakrit,  and  takes  the  form,  not  of  a  distinct  sound,  from 
the  long  Sanskrit  ^,  but  of  a  shortening  of  that  sound  itself.  Thus, 
words  which  in  Sanskrit  exhibit  long  e,  followed  by  a  single  consonant, 
occur  in  Prakrit  with  e  followed  by  a  double  consonant  As  Prakrit  is 
always  very  careful  to  preserve  the  quantity  of  Sanskrit  words,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  common  people  who  spoke  Prakrit,  having  come  to 
regard  «  as  a  short  sound,  felt  it  necessary  to  double  the  following  con- 
sonant, in  order  to  preserve  the  quantity ;  the  vowel,  which  in  Sanskrit 
long  by  nature,  becoming  thus  long  by  positioa  ....  These  words 
pronounced  with  a  short  f ,  as  in  English  get,  bed;  and  the  barren- 
of  invention  of  the  persons  who  reduced  Prakrit  to  writing  is 
shown  by  their  omitting  to  provide  a  separate  character  for  this  new 
sound,  as  the  Dravidians  have  done." — Beames,  p.  141. 

(5.)  et.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  «»,  unlike  the  Sanskrit 
diphthong  at,  represents  e  and  i,  not  a  and  t.  The  primitive  Dravi- 
dian a  changes  into  e,  and  this  again  into  ei.  Thus,  the  head  is 
t&la  in  Telugn  and  Malay&lam,  tale  in  Canarese,  and  tali  in  Tamil. 
This  Malay&Iam  a  is  not  pure,  but,  according  to  Dr  Qundert,  is  a 
modification  of  ei.  Hence  «,  not  a,  appears  in  the  dative.  When 
ei  is  succeeded  in  Tamil  by  another  ei,  with  only  a  single  consonant 
between  them,  the  first  n,  though  naturally  long,  is  considered  short 
by  position,  and  is  pronounced  short  accordingly — e.g.,  udeimet,  pro- 
perty, is  regarded  in  prosody  as  udHmei.  In  such  cases,  ei  is  seen  to 
be  equivalent  to  its  original  d  or  i. 

(6.)  au.  This  diphthong  has  a  place  in  the  Tamil  alphabet ;  but  it 
is  not  really  a  part  of  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  alphabets  solely  in  imitation  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  used 
only  in  the  pronunciation  of  Sanskrit  derivatives;  and  when  such 
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derivatives  are  used  in  Tamil,  they  are  more  commonly  pronounced 
without  the  aid  of  this  diphthong.  Ordinarily  the  diphthong  is  sepa- 
rated into  its  component  elements ;  that  is,  the  simple  vowels  a  and  u, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  are  pronounced  separately,  with  the  usual 
euphonic  v  of  the  Tamil  between  them  to  prevent  hiatus. — e.^.,  the 
Sanskrit  noun  saukhyam^  health,  is  ordinarily  pronounced  and  written 
in  Tamil  savukl-iyam. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Tamil  system  of  sounds,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  other  languages  of  the  family,  that  the  vowels  t,  I, 
f,  ^,  and  f/,  acquire  before  certain  consonants  followed  by  a  and  its 
cognate  fi,  a  compound,  diphthongal  sound,  which  is  different  from  the 
sound  which  they  have  as  simple  vowels.  Thus,  %  before  ^,  9,  r,  r,  r, 
Z,  and  /,  followed  by  a  or  ei^  acquires  something  of  the  sound  oi  e:  C, 
before  the  same  consonants,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  r  and  the 
first  /,  and  followed  by  a  or  n,  takes  a  sound  resembling  H:  H  remains 
always  unchanged ;  but  t2,  not  only  before  the  above-mentioned  seven 
consonants,  but  before  all  single  consonants,  when  it  is  not  suoceeded 
by  t,  Uj  or  e,  is  pronounced  nearly  like  o;  and  in  Telugu,  o  is  generally 
used  in  writing  those  words,  f,  before  the  consonants  above  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  the  semi-vowels,  loses  its  peculiarly 
slender  sound,  and  is  pronounced  nearly  as  it  would  be  if  the  succeed- 
ing consonant  were  doubled.  ^,  with  the  same  exceptions,  acquires  a 
sound  similar  to  6.  This  change  of  e  into  0  especially  distinguishes 
Tulu.  Thus,  the  Tamil  vendum,  must,  is  in  Tu)u  bM;  tw^t,  silver, 
is  hoUL  These  changes  in  the  sounds  of  the  Dravidian  vowels  under 
certain  circumstances  are  not  owing  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  the 
following  consonants.  They  illustrate  more  especially  the  power  of 
one  Dravidian  vuwel  to  bring  another  vowel  into  harmony  with  itselL 
In  all  the  changes  now  referred  to,  we  see  the  power  of  the  vowel  a 
and  its  cognate  ei  penetrating  into  the  preceding  syllable.  The  circum- 
stance most  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection  with  these  changes,  is  that 
each  of  the  short  vowels  i,  u,  and  f,  retains  its  natural  sound,  if  it  is 
succeeded  by  another  t,  w,  or  e.  Thus,  t/ra,  Tamil,  infinitive,  to  have, 
to-be,  id  pronounced  org,  but  the  imperative  vru  is  pronounced  as  it  is, 
written.  This  rule  discloses  a  law  of  sound  which  is  unlike  anything 
that  is  discoverable  in  Sanskrit.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  corresponds  to 
the  Scythian  law  of  harmonic  sequences,  which  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

The  vowel  d^  occurring  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  n,  9, 
r,  r,  /,  or  /,  acquires  a  slender  sound  resembling  that  of  e— e.^.,  dvor, 
Tamil,  they  (honorifically,  he),  is  pronounced  aver.  This  change  corre- 
sponds to  the  weakening  of  the  sound  of  heavy  vowels  in  the  ultimate 
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or  penultimate  syllables  of  words,  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
Sanskrit  fiunily  of  tongnes. 

IL  Consonants. — Tamil  grammari&ns  divide  all  consonants  into 
three  classes — (1.)  Surds,  which  they  call  vallinam^  or  the  hard  class, 
▼ia.,  I^  ch  or  S,  f,  t,pyT;  (2.)  Nasals,  which  they  call  mellinam,  or  the 
soft  classy  viz.,  n,  n,  i^  n,  m,  with  final  n;  and  (3.)  Semi-vowels,  which 
they  caU  ideiyinamj  or  the  medial  class,  viz.,  y,  r,  /,  v,  r,  /. 

In  this  enumeration,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  sonant  equiva- 
lents of  the  surd  consonants  (viz.,  g,  the  sonant  of  h;j^  the  sonant  of  ch 
oti;  dj  the  sonant  of  f;  cf,  the  sonant  of  t;  and  6,  the  sonant  of  p)  are 
omitted.  In  the  Northern  Dravidian  dialects  the  difference  between 
surds  and  sonants  is  generally  expressed  by  the  use  of  different  charac- 
ters for  each  sound,  in  imitation  of  the  system  of  the  Deva-n&gari ;  but 
in  Tamil  and  in  Malay&lam,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  Dravidian 
law  of  the  convertibility  of  surds  and  sonants,  one  set  of  consonants 
serves  for  both  purposes,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  expressed 
in  the  pronunciation  alone. 

It  is  desirable,  before  proceeding  further,  to  inquire  into  this  law. 


The  Convertibility  of  Surds  and  SonanU, — We  have  seen  that  the 
Tamil  alphabet  adopts  the  first  and  last  of  each  of  the  Deva-n&gari 
9arga*^  or  rows  of  consonants,  viz.,  the  unaspirated  surd  and  the  nasal 
of  each  varga;  we  have  also  seen  that  the  Tamil  has  not  separate 
charscters  for  surds  and  sonants,  but  uses  one  and  the  same  character 
— that  which,  properly  speaking,  represents  the  surd  only — to  express 
both.  This  rule  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  written  characters  of  the 
kngnage^  bat  is  the  expression  of  a  law  of  sound  which  is  inherent  in 
the  laagEBge  itself. 

There  are  distinct  traces  of  the  existence  of  this  law  in  all  the  Dra- 
Tidian  dialects;  but  it  is  found  most  systematically  and  most  fully 
developed  in  Tamil  and  Malay ftlam.  The  law,  as  apparent  in  the  Tamil- 
Slalsyilam  system  of  sounds,  is  as  follows : — hy  f,  <,  />,  the  first  un- 
sspirsted  consonants  of  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vargaSy  are 
always  pronounced  as  tenues  or  surds  (i«.,  as  ky  f,  t,  p)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  and  whenever  they  are  doubled.  The  same  consonants 
are  always  pronounced  as  medials  or  sonants  (t.f.,  as  g,  d,  d,  h)  when 
sin^  in  the  middle  of  words.  A  sonant  cannot  commence  a  word, 
neither  is  a  snrd  admissible  in  the  middle,  except  when  doubled ;  and 
■o  imperstiTe  is  this  law,  and  so  strictly  is  it  adhered  to,  that  when 
words  are  borrowed  from  languages  in  which  a  different  principle  pre- 
Taili^  as  Sanskrit  or  English,  the  consonants  of  those  words  change 
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from  sonants  to  surds,  or  vice  versd,  according  to  their  position — e,g,f 
dantOy  Sons,  a  tooth,  becomes  in  Tamil,  tandam;  bhdffya,  Sans,  happi- 
ness, becomes  pdkkiyam.  This  rule  applies  also  to  the  case  of  com- 
pounds. The  first  consonant  of  the  second  word,  though  it  was  a 
surd  when  it  stood  independent^  is  regarded  as  a  sonant  when  it 
becomes  a  medial  letter  in  a  compounded  word.  This  difference  is 
marked  in  Telugu  by  a  difference  in  the  charact^  which  is  employed — 
e,g,y  anna-dammulu  (for  anna'tammulu\  elder  and  younger  brothers ; 
Jcoffa-badu  (for  koffa'pa4u),  to  be  beaten ;  but  in  Tamil,  and  gener- 
ally in  Malay&lam,  th^jifference  ap]>ears  in  thepronunciation  aloye. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  compounds  in  Telugu ;  but  in  Tamil,  when 
the  words  stand  in  a  case-relation  to  one  another,  or  when  the  first  is 
governed  by  the  second,  the  initial  surd  of  the  second  word  is,noL 
M)ftened,  but  doubled  and  hardened,  in  token  of  its  activity — e.^.,  in- 
steSTof  koffa-^dUf  to  be  beaten,  it  prefers  to  say  kottOr{p)pa4u.  In 
dvandva  compounds  Tamil  agrees  with  Telugu. 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  the  pronunciation  of  ch  or  c  (the  Tamil  i), 
the  (first  consonaut  of  the  second  varga.  When  single,  it  is  pro- 
nounced OS  a  soft,  weak  sibilant,  with  a  sound  midway  between  i,  <&,  and 
c/*.  This  pronunciation  is  unchanged  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  letter  is  single ;  but  when  it  is  doubled,  it  is 
pronounced  exactly  like  chch  or  cc.  The  principle  involved  in  this 
instance  is  the  same  as  in  the  cases  previously  mentioned,  but  the 
operation  of  the  rule  is  in  some  degree  different.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  pronunciation  of  this  consonant  in  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
as  well  as  in  the  middle,  as  a  sonant — i.e.,  as  i.  By  theory  it  should 
be  pronounced  as  ch  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, — and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  it  always  receives  this  pronunciation  At  t\\^  bp^nnypr  of  a 
word  in  vulgar  colloquial  Tamil :  and  in  Malay&Iam  and  Telugu  it  is 
written  as  well  as  pronounced  ch,  A  somewhat  similar  rule  prevails 
with  respect  to  the  rough  r  of  the  Tamil,  which  is  pronounced  as  r 
when  single,  and  like  tir  when  doubled. 

The  Tamilian  rule  which  requires  the  same  consonant  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  k  in  one  position  and  as  y  in  another — as  ^,  f,  je>,  in  one 
position,  and  as  d^  d,  b,  in  another — is  not  a  mere  dialectic  peculiarity, 
the  gradual  result  of  circumstances,  or  a  modem  refinement  invented 
by  grammarians,  but  is  essentially  inherent  in  the  language,  and  has 
been  a  characteristic  principle  of  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  Tamil  characters  were  borrowed,  I  conceive,  from  the  earlier 
Sanskrit,  and  the  language  of  the  Tamilians  was  conunitted  to  writing 
on  or  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  colony  of  Brahmans,  probably 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.     Yet  even  at  that  early 
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period  the  Tamil  alphabet  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embody 
the  pecaliar  Dravidian  law  of  the  conyertibility  of  surds  and  sonants. 
The  Tamil  alphabet  systematically  passed  by  the  sonants  of  the  San- 
skrit, and  adopted  the  surds  alone,  considering  one  character  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  expression  of  both  classes  of  sounds.  This  circumstance 
clearly  proves  that  ab  initio  the  Dravidian  phonetic  system,  as  repre- 
sented in  Tamil,  its  most  ancient  exponent,  differed  essentially  from 
thai  of  Sanskrit. 

In  none  of  the  Indo-European  languages  do  we  find  surds  and 
sonants  convertible ;  though  Hebrew  scholars  will  remember  the  exist- 
ence in  Hebrew  of  a  rule  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Tamilian 
respecting  hj  /,  p,  and  their  equivalents.  The  Hebrew  consonants 
composing  the  memorial  words  begad  kephcUJt,  are  pronounced  in  two 
different  ways,  according  to  their  position.  When  any  of  those  con- 
sonants begins  a  word,  or  in  certain  cases  a  syllable,  it  is  to  be 
pronounced  hard — that  is,  as  a  surd  or  tenuis;  and  if  it  be  an 
aspirated  letter,  it  b  then  deprived  of  the  aspirate  which  it  naturally 
possesses.  To  denote  this,  such  consonants  have  a  point,  called  a 
dageshj  inscribed  in  them.  When  those  consonants  are  found  in  any 
other  position,  they  are  pronounced  as  sonants,  and  two  of  them,  ph 
and  ih^  as  aspirates.  This  rule  resembles  the  Tamilian  in  some  parti- 
culars ;  but  the  resemblance  which  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the 
Tamilian  rule  and  the  law  of  sounds  which  prevails  in  some  of  the 
]aDgiiage8  of  the  Scythian  family,  amounts  to  identity.    In  the  Finnish  ^ 

and  Lappish  there  is  a  clearly  marked  distinction,  between  surds  and 
sonants :  a  sonant  never  commences  a  word  or  syllable  in  either  tongue. 
Bat  in  the  oldest  specimen  of  any  Scythian  language  which  is  extant — 
the  Scythic  version  of  the  inscription  at  Behistun — Mr  Norris  ascer- 
tained {Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1853)  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  convertibility  of  sonants  and  surds  which  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  Tamilian.  He  ascertained  that  in  that  language, 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  same  consonant  was  pronounced  as  a 
sonaot  when  single  and  as  a  surd  when  doubled. 

We  now  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  Dravidian  consonants  in 

detail 

(1.)  The  guUural  varga :  Jc,  g,  and  their  nasal  h  or  ng.  These  con- 
ionants  are  pronounced  in  the  Dravidian  language  precisely  as  in  San- 
skrit, g^  the  sonant  of  Jc^  which  is  expressed  by  the  same  character  in 
Tamil,  is  pronounced  in  Tamil-Malay&lam  in  a  peculiarly  soft  manner. 
Its  sound  resembles  that  of  an  Irish  gh.  and  is  commonly  used  to  express  y.^  t  tS, 
the  h  of  other  languages.  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  adjective  mahd,  great,  is 
written  in  Tamil  magd;  but  so  soft  is  the  g,  that  it  may  be  considered 
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as  an  eqnivalent  to  h,  prononnced  vith  less  r^"[|])r*^*  *^^^  is  usual 
with  that  aspirate. 

(2.)  The  palatal  varga  :  ch  or  i,  j,  and  «.  It  has  been  obserred  that 
the  Tamil  rejects  the  Sanskrit  sibilants  i,  fh^  and  t.  The  consonant 
which  it  adopts  instead  is  ch,  which  is  pronounced  in  Tamil  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  the  soft  aspirated  i  of  Am,  or  as  a  Tery  softM>_ 
with  as  little  sibilation  or  aspiration  as  possible.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  palatal,  not  as  a  sibilant ;  and  when  it  is  doubled,  it  takes 
precisely  the  sound  of  the  Sanskrit  palatal  ch  or  <f,  or  its  English  eqoi- 
Talent  in  whicL  In  Telugu,  the  sound  of  ch  is  that  with  which  this 
consonant  is  pronounced,  not  only  when  doubled,  but  also  when  single ; 
and  a  similar  pronunciation  prevails  in  the  lowest  co}^Qqnial  dialect  of 
the  Tamil  in  which  i<y,  to  do,  is  pronounced  chev.  as  jn  Tdugu.  It 
is  probably  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  letter  which  is  retained 
by  the  lower  classes.  The  very  soft  sound  of  it  as  i  is  probably 
a  refinement  originating  with  the  higher  classes.  When  the  Tamil 
alphabet  was  arranged,  and  i  was  made  the  equivalent  of  cA,  and  even 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  India,  when  the  Portuguese  wrote 
S^dfamandalam  as  Choramandel,  and  the  missionary  Zi^enbalg  wrote 
S^dra  as  Tshuddira,  the  harder  palatal  sound  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  in  general  use.  This  letter  should  perhaps  be  represented  as  cA  in 
the  Koman  character,  like  the  corresponding  Telugu  letter,  but  the 
sound  of  i  is  the  sound  so  generally  heard  at  present,  when  the  letter  is 
single,  that  the  use  of  ch  or  c  would  be  puzzling  to  the  student  of  TamiL 
I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  adhere  to  i  as  in  the  former  edition. 

y,  the  second  unaspirated  consonant  of  this  row,  is  not  used  in 
correct  Tamil ;  but  in  Telugu  it  is  both  written  and  pronounced :  in 
vulgar  Tamil  also  ch  is  sometimes  pronounced  like/  The  same  sound 
of  j  is  sometimes  admitted  in  the  use  of  those  Sanskrit  derivatives  in 
which  the  letter  j  is  found  in  Sanskrit ;  but  ordinarily  the  Tamil  sound 
of  ch  or  i  is  used  instead. 

a,  the  nasal  of  this  row  of  consonants,  is  pronounced  as  in  Sanskrit 
in  all  the  Dravidian  languages.  tI,  nj,  or  ny,  as  this  letter  is  commonly 
transliterated  in  English,  being  a  double  letter,  and  liable  to  mislead, 
I  think  it  better  to  represent  this  sound  by  H,  The  n  of  the  lingual 
series  will  be  represented  as  before  by  r),;  the  dental  w,  as  before,  by  «, 
without  any  diacritical  mark.  We  frequently  find  ii  {nj)  used  in 
Malayfilam,  as  an  initial,  where  the  Tamil  uses  n — e.g.,  Hdn,  I,  instead 
of  the  Tamil  ndn.  Possibly  both  the  Tamil  n  and  the  Malay&lam  A 
are  representatives  of  an  ancient  y,  as  will  appear  in  the  examination 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  ndn,  iidn  =  ydn,  Tamil  nanduj  a  crab,  is 
nandy'  in  Malay&lam,  and  yafidri  in  Canarese. 
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It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  the  existence  in  Telugn  of  a  peculiarly 
soft  pronnndation  of  ch  and  j\  with  their  aspirates,  which  is  unknown 
in  Sanskrit  and  the  Northern  vernaculars,  and  is  found  only  in  Telugu 
and  in  Marftthi  Ch  is  pronounced  as  ts,  and  /  as  dz,  hefore  all  vowels 
except  f,  I,  «,  ^,  and  ei.  Before  these  excepted  vowels,  the  ordinary 
aofinda  of  ch  and  j  are  retained.  Whether  the  Telugu  borrowed  these 
•ounds  from  the  Mar&fhi,  or  the  Mar&thi  from  the  Telugu,  I  can 
scarcely  venture  to  express  an  opinion  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  par- 
ticolar  in  which  those  languages  are  found  to  agree.  A  sound  repre- 
sented as  2^  is  much  used  in  the  Tuda  dialect,  especiaUy  in  connection 
with  r  and  /. 

**  Marithi  has  two  methods  of  pronouncing  the  palatals.  In  tatsa- 
ma$  and  modem  tcuibhavas,  and  before  the  palatal  vowels  »,  t,  ^,  and 
ol^  eh  and  j  are  pronounced  as  in  Sanskrit ;  but  in  early  iadbhavas, 
dUctfcUf  and  before  the  other  vowels,  ch  sounds  tSy  and  /,  dz.  This 
peculiarity  is  not  shared  by  any  of  the  cognate  languages,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ts  and  dz  sounds  (so  to  speak,  the  unassimilated 
palatals)  are  characteristic  of  the  lower  state  of  development  of  the 
Bon-Aiyan,  Turanian,  or  what-you-call  class  of  languages.  Tibetan 
on  the  one  side,  and  Telugu  among  the  Dravidians  on  the  other, 
retain  them.  Mar&thi,  from  its  juxtaposition  to  Telugu  and  other 
ttOD-Afyan  forms  of  speech,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  under- 
gone somewhat  of  their  influence,  and  this  pronunciation  of  the  palatals 
is  probably  an  instance  in  point.  By  the  expression  "  unassimilated 
r^^^tffU  "  I  mean  that,  whereas,  in  the  Aryan  palatals,  the  dental  and 
sibilant  of  which  they  are  composed  have  become  so  united  into  one 
sound  that  the  elements  can  no  longer  be  separately  recognised,  in  the 
Tnnuiian  dass  the  elements  are  still  distinct." — Beames,  p.  72.  Dr 
Trampp  also  attributes  the  pronunciation  of  ch  and  j  in  certain  con- 
nectiQiiSy  as  ft  and  dz  in  Mar&thi,  to  Dravidian  influences. 

(3.)  The  lingual  or  so-called  cerebral  varga:  f,  cf,  rt.     The  pro- 

Bimciation  of  the  consonants  of  the  cerebral  varga  in  the  Dravidian 

laognsges  does  not  essentially  differ  from  their  pronunciation  in  San- 

akrit.    In  expressing  these  consonants,  with  their  aspirates,  in  Roman 

chaiscteis  in  this  work,  a  dot  will  be  placed  under  each,  to  distinguish 

them  from  the  f,  </,  and  n,  of  the  dental  row.    Though  f  is  the  surd 

consonant  of  the  Unguals,  it  is  not  pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  any 

irord  in  Tamil,  like  the  other  surds.     Its  sound  is  too  hard  and  rough 

to  idndt  of  its  nse  as  an  initial ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  few  Sanskrit 

dcciTitives  which  commence  with  this  letter,  f  is  preceded  in  Tamil  by 

t)tt  vowel  i|  as  a  help  to  enunciation.     When  f  is  thus  preceded  by  a 

^owel,  it  is  no  longer  an  initial,  and  therefore  no  longer  a  surd ;  and 
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hence  it  becomes  d  by  rule ;  so  that  the  sound  of  ^  is  neyer  heard  in 
Tamil,  except  when  d  is  doubled.  In  the  other  Dravidian  dialects^  t 
is  sometimes  pronounced  singly,  as  in  Sanskrit  Tamil  differs  from 
the  other  dialects  in  refusing  to  combine  ^  with  9^  and  changing 
it  into  d  when  i§,  is  combined  with  it.  This  peculiarity  is  founded 
f^  upon  a  general  Tamilian  law  of  sound,  which  is  that  j^ml*  """  "^*' 
combine  with  surds,^  but  nQl|^yfift  wjth  aonants  alone,  in  consequence 
of  this  peculiar  law,  such  combinations  as  if^,  n<,  and  mp^  which  are 
admissible  in  Telugu  and  Canarese,  are  inadmissible  in  _Tami],_j£i 
which  s^,  n</,  and  m&,  must  be  used  instead.  This  rule  applies  also 
to  k  and  ch^  which,  when  combined  with  the  nasals  corresponding  to 
them,  become  g  and  j.  Thus,  maiifapaf  Sans,  a  porch,  becomes  in 
Tamil  mandaham ;  anta,  Sans,  end,  becomes  andanu  Probably  the 
difference  between  Tamil  and  the  other  Dravidian  languages  in  this 
point  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  Tamil  has  remained  so  much 
freer  than  its  sister  idioms  from  Sanskrit  influences.  A  similar  rule 
respecting  the  conjunction  of  nasab  with  sonants  alone  is  found  in 
Finnish,  and  is  possibly  owing  to  that  delicacy  of  ear  which  both 
Finns  and  Tamilians  appear  to  possess. 

I  reserve  to  the  close  of  this  examination  of  the  Dravidian  conson- 
ants some  observations  on  the  circumstance  that  the  consonants  of  the 
lingual  or  cerebral  class  are  found  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Dravidian  family. 

(4.)  TIu  dental  varga :  t,  d,  n.  The  letters  of  the  dental  varga  have 
generally  the  same  sound  in  the  Dravidian  languages  as  in  Sanskrit. 
The  principal  exception  consists  in  the  peculiarly  soft  pronunciation  of 
t  in  Tamil  and  Malayalam  between  two  vowels  :  it  is  then  pronounced, 
not  as  dy  but  with  the  sound  of  the  soft  English  th  in  tlioL  It  is  only 
when  it  is  combined  with  a  nasal  (as  in  the  word  which  was  cited 
above,  atulaniy  end)  that  the  sonant  of  ^  is  pronounced  in  Tamil  as  d; 
the  sound  of  </  being,  in  such  a  conjunction,  more  natural  and  easy 
than  that  of  th.  As  this  peculiar  sound  of  tJi  is  found  only  in  Tamil 
and  in  Malay&lam,  a  daughter  of  Tamil,  it  is  doubtful  whether  tk  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  original  sound  of  the  sonant  equivalent  of  (, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  or  further  softening 
of  d.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  supposition  seems  the  more  probable  j 
and  as  the  th  of  Tamil  corresponds  to  the  d  of  Telugu  and  of  the 
other  diidccts  in  position  and  power,  I  shall  always  write  it  as  ct,  even 
when  quoting  Tamil  words,  except  where  it  is  used  as  an  initial,  and 
is  therefore  a  surd,  when  it  will  be  written  as  t. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  dental  letters  have  the  same 
pronunciation  in  the  Dravidian  languages  as  in  Sanskrit  consists  in 
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the  pronunciation  of  the  Sanskrit  t  in  certain  connections  in  Malay&Iam 
as  / — e.^.,  dlimdv\  soul,  for  dttmdv'  (Tarn.  dttumd\  from  the  Sans,  dtmd; 
EirafdlpatUy  for  Kh'aldtpatti,  the  title  of  the  History  of  Malabar. 

One  of  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Tuda  is  the  hard  sound  of  ih,  as 
in  the  English  word  thin.  This  is  the  pronunciation  to  be  giren  to 
the  ih  in  atham^  he,  she,  it,  they. 

(5.)  The  labial  varga :  p,  b,  m.  The  pronunciation  of  p,  and  its 
sonant  6,  requires  no  remark.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tuda  is  the 
existence  in  it  of  the  sound  of  / — e,g,,  pd/y  an  insect  In  thejitb^r 
-rx      ?j_.  _    dialects  f  is  unknown,  and  p  is  used  instead  in  words 


containing  /  borrowed  from  English.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  m  in 
combination,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  though  it  changes  into  n,  ^, 
9  or  ft,  when  immediately  succeeded  by  a  guttural,  a  palatal,  a  lingual, 
or  a  dental,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  anusvdra  of  the  San- 
skrit alphabet.  The  true  anitsvdra — »>.,  the  sound  which  m  takes 
in  Sanskrit  before  the  semi-vowels,  the  sibilants,  and  the  letter  h — 
is  unknown  to  the  Dravidian  languages.  A  character  called  by  the 
name  of  anundra,  but  of  a  different  power  from  the  anustfdra  of  the 
Sanskrit^  is  in  use  in  Telugu  and  Canarese ;  but  it  is  used  merely  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  consonantal  m  in  euphonic  combinations,  and 
even  as  a  final  The  Telugu  has  also  a  vocalic  nasal,  the  half  anusvdra, 
which,  though  it  is  used  merely  for  euphony,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  true  anutvdra  of  the  Sanskrit  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  which  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  obscure  nasal 
anuMwdra  as  a  final  in  Hindi  and  in  the  other  Northern  vernaculars. 

The  euphonic  use  of  m  or  92,  and  its  modifications,  and  its  use  to 
pferent  hiatus,  will  be  considered  at  the  close  of  this  section. 

(6.)  The  varga  of  the  liquid  consonants  or  semi-vowels :  y,  r,  /,  v : 
r,  ^  r.  In  classical  Tamil  neither  r  nor  I  can  commence  a  word ;  each 
of  them  requires  to  be  preceded  by  an  euphonic  auxiliary  vowel ;  r  by 
t  or  <iy  and  I  hj  u.  This  appears  most  distinctly  in  words  borrowed 
from  Sanskrit,  as  in  these  instances  we  are  certain  of  the  original  form 
of  the  word.  Thus  rdjd,  Sans.,  becomes  in  Tamil  irdsan  or  irdyan, 
and  also  anUan  or  arayan;  r^vati,  Sans,  the  nakshatra  of  that  name, 
beeomes  iravati;  rakta,  Sans,  blood,  becomes  irattam  or  arattam; 
rava^  Sans,  sound,  becomes  aravam.  The  last  word  never  becomes 
irawawL  So  also  I6ka,  Sans,  the  world,  becomes  in  Tamil  uldgam, 
and  by  a  further  change,  through  the  preference  of  the  Tamil  for  short 
Towela,  ulagam,  and  still  more  elegantly  ulagiu  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  second  set  of  semi-vowels,  r,  /,  r,  which  are  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  none  of  which  can  be  pronounced 
without  the  help  of  preceding  vowels. 
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Of  these  distinctiyely  Drayidian  semi-vowels,  r  is  used  most  largely 
hj  Tamil  It  is  used  also  in  Malajftlam,  and  its  use  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  old,  as  distinguished  from  modem,  Canarese. 
Its  sound  resembles  that  of  the  English  r  (not  the  Irish  or  Scotch) 
after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  the  word  farm;  but  it  is  pronounced  farther 
back  in  the  mouth,  and  in  a  still  more  liquid  manner.  It  is  sometimes 
ezpiressed  in  English  books  as  zh  or  rzh;  but  this  is  merely  a  local  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  letter  which  is  peculiar  to  ^he  Njiyimi  districts  of 
the  Tamil  country :  it  is  at  variance  witii  its  affinities  and  its  inter- 
changes, and  is  likely  to  mislead  the  learner,  r  is  the  only  Dravidian 
consonant  which  is  pronounced  differently  in  different  districtsL  In 
the^utherp  districts  of  the  Tamil  country,  it  is  pronounced  by  the  k 
mass  or  the  people  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  /,  whicli  Is  the  letter  I 
generally  used  instead  of  r  in  modem  CaniSSBT'  Between  Tanjore 
and  Pondicherry,  it  is  softened  in^grz/*  or  th;  and  in  Madras  and  the 
neighbourhood,  this  softening  process  has  been  carried  to  such  a  length,  |/ 
that  in  the  speech  of  the  vulgar,  r  has  become  y,  or  a  silent  letter. 
Even  in  correct  written  Tamil  r  sometimes  disappears — e.^.,  porudu^ 
time,  becomes  p6du.  It  sometimes  changes  into  y  in  Malayalam. 
Tejugu,  which  commenc^Jg  hfi  np^^^n  fl^^"»  »"^  ^ny>  ykn^nmy  nnj*h 
(^^tadras,  has  lost  this Jetter  altogether.  Generally  it  uses  d  instead, 
as  the  Canarese  uses  //  but  sometimes  it  uses  no  substitute,  after  the 
manner  of  the  vulgar  Tamil  of  Madras.  Looking  at  such  Telugu 
words  as  kinda,  below,  answering  to  the  Tamil  Hpuda^  and  fltfM^  to 
swallow,  answering  to  the  Tamil  virungu^  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
Telugu  had  this  letter  originally,  like  Tamil,  and  that  it  lost  it  gra- 
dually  through  the  operation  of  that  softening  process  which,  in  the 
colloquial  Tamil  of  Madras,  converts  XrCr^.  below,  to  kU.  Though  r  is 
generally  changed  mlo  7  in  Canarese,  it  appears  to  have  become  r  in 
some  words — e.g.^  ardu,  having  wept,  instead  of  arculuy  TamiL  It  is 
sometimes  also  assimilated — e.g.,  poruduy  Tamil,  time,  became  paUu 
(porudu,  pordu,  podduy  pottu)  in  old  Canarese,  in  modem  Canarese 
hotta.     The  change  of  r  into  r  is  common  in  Tu)u. 

/  is  a  peculiar  heavy  /,  with  a  mixture  of  r,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  Dravidian  languages.  It  may  be  styled  the  cerebral  /  /  and  it  is 
probably  derived  from  the  same  source,  whatever  that  source  may  be, 
from  which  the  cerebral  consonants  f,  d,  and  9,  have  proceeded.  A 
similar  I  is  found  in  Yedic  Sanskrit,  and  an  /  identical  with  it  is 
common  in  several  of  the  North  Indian  vernaculars. 

"  From  the  examples  given  in  this  and  other  sections,  it  must  have 
struck  the  reader  that  a  close  connection,  if  not  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
fusion, exists  in  some  languages  between  I  and  ^     This  latter  letter  is 
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Tery  common  in  Oriya,  Bengali,  and  Gujarat! ;  less  in  Panjabi ;  and  is 
not  found  in  the  othera  Its  pronunciation  defies  description ;  some- 
times it  sounds  like  rhy  again  like  rz^  and  again  merely  a  harsh  /.  Its 
point  of  contact  is  high  up  in  the  palate,  near  r,  and  the  tongue  in 
uttering  it  is  shaped  as  in  uttering  the  simple  I,  It  appears  to  be 
capridously  substituted  by  the  vulgar,  in  those  languages  where  it 
exists,  for  the  common  /,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances 

this  substitution  has  become  the  rule It  will  be  noticed  that  this 

letter  never  occurs  initially  in  any  of  the  languages ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  sound  itself  is  of  non-Aryan 
origin,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  character  is  found  in  Vedic 
Sanskrit  We  do  not  know  how  this  character  was  pronounced  in 
those  days,  beyond  this — that  it  in  some  degree  resembled  d.  But  the 
equivalent  of  ^,  in  the  modem  languages,  is  not  ^ ,  but  Ih.  Moreover, 
Panjabi  has  side  by  side  with  ^  a  character,  rA,  which  accurately  cor- 
nsponds  to  the  Sanskrit  d." — Beanus,  p.  245. 

The  hard  rough  r  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  not  found  in  San- 
skrit^ and  is  not  employed  in  pronouncing  Sanskrit  derivatives.  It  is 
found  in  Telugu  poetry  and  elegant  prose,  and  the  grammarians  insist 
opon  using  it ;  but  in  the  modem  dialect  of  the  Telugu  it  is  seldom 
used.  In  Canarese,  the  use  of  this  letter  is  confined  to  the  poets  and 
the  ancient  dialect  It  is  evident  that  it  was  originally  contained  in 
all  the  dialects ;  though,  possibly  through  the  influence  of  the  Sanskrit, 
it  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  Tamil  and  Malay&lam,  in  which  it 
holds  as  firm  footing  as  ever.  In  some  of  the  older  Tamil  alphabets  I 
have  found  this  letter  appropriately  expressed  by  a  double  r;  and,  to 
distingniBh  it  from  the  softer  letter,  it  will  be  represented  in  this  work 
by  a  Clarendon  r,  emblematical  of  its  greater  strength. 

In  the  use  of  this  hard  r  in  Tamil,  there  are  two  peculiarities  which 
are  worthy  of  notice. 

(L)  r,  when  doubled,  is  pronounced  a§  Ur^  though  written  rr.     The 
t  of  this  compound  sound  differs  both  from  the  soft  dental  t  of  the 
{oQxth  foryo,  and  from  the  cerebral  f,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  to 
the  emphatic  final  t  of  our  English  imerrogative  whcU  f    This  sound 
of  t  iinot  expressed  in  writing,  but  in  pronunciation  it  is  never  omitted; 
tad  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  Dravidian  sounds  which  are  not  derived 
irom  Sanskrit,  and  are  not  found  in  it.     The  double  Ur  or  tt  of  the 
Taoil  (ir)  is  sometimes  softened  in  Telugu  to  a  single  f,  and  in 
CMurese  still  further  into  t — c^.,  mdxtu  {mdUru\  Tam.,  of  which 
one  of  the  meanings  is  an  answer,  a  word,  is  in  TeL  rndfa^  in 
Can.  wiAiu.    The  t  ^  aIso  sometimes  doubled  in  Telugu — e.^.,  Tam., 
fvn  ipaUru),  a  laying  hold;  TeL,  paffu;  Can.,  both  paffu  and 
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pattu  (hcUtu).     Even  in  old  Canareae  a  similar  change   often  takes 
place. 

(ii.)  The  letter  n  (not  the  dental  n,  but  the  final  n  of  Tamil),  a 
letter  which  is  not  found  in  Telugu,  is  often  prefixed  in  Tamil  to  the 
rough  r  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  compound  tir  acquires  the 
sound  of  ndr — a  sound  of  which  the  Tamil,  like  the  language  of  Mada- 
gascar, is  e^[^dingly  fond.  In  Tuju  this  sound  is  turther  softened  to 
^y— f.^.,  kanrUf  Taxniira*calf,  is  in  TuJu,  kanjL  In  another  class  of 
words,  the  n  which  is  prefixed  to  r  is  radical,  and  should  be  followed 
by  {f,  according  to  rule  (e.g.^  in  the  preterites  of  verbs  whose  root  ends 
in  n) ;  but  r  is  suffixed  to  n  instead  of  d,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sound  of  ndr  is  substituted  for  that  of  nd, 

I  consider  the  r  radical,  and  the  n  euphonically  prefixed,  in  mdnru 
(mUndru),  Tarn.,  three  (for  mi2rtt,  Can.,  the  more  ancient  form  of  the 
word),  and  in  onru  (ondru),  Tam.,  one  (for  oru).  The  n  I  consider 
radical  (or  an  euphonised  form  of  the  radical),  and  the  r  used  euphoni- 
cally instead  of  d,  in  the  following  examples : — enru  (endru)^  having 
spoken,  instead  of  endu;  Senru  {J^endru\  having  gone,  for  iendu  (which 
is  instead  of  the  less  euphonic  Seldu).  In  the  speech  of  the  vulgar  in 
the  Tamil  country,  and  in  Malayftlam,  this  compound  ndr  is  further 
altered  into  n»  or  mi.  In  Telugu  and  Canarese  nd  seems  always  to  be 
found  instead  of  ndr.     See  Numerals  I.  and  IIL* 

(7.)  The  sibilants  and  the  aspirate:  i,  sA,  «,  A.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  Tamil  is  destitute  of  sibilants.     The  other  Dravidian 

*  I  quote  here  from  Dr  Gundert's  communication.  "  Is  mUru  moro  ancient  Uun 
mCndru  t  Canarese  dislikes  the  nasals  (except  the  half  anusvara^  which  it  likes  to 
introduce — e.g.,  sainhya  instead  of  tohya,  tolerable).  Kandru,  Tarn,  a  calf ;  Can., 
haru.  Which  is  the  older  ?  I  suppose  Tu  in  mUndrvL,  three,  and  ondru,  one,  to  be 
the  formative  (£u,  tUy  changed  by  its  contact  with  final  n.  mun,  on,  appear  to  me 
the  original  forms,  the  one  from  the  radical  mu,  to  be  before,  to  excel  (whence 
muUf  before,  and  probably  Sans.  mttkJta,  the  face  ;  also  Tam.  m4U>u,  the  nose^ 
and  the  verb  mH,  to  bo  old)  ;  the  other,  from  the  radical  o,  to  be  one.  Many  old 
nouns  are  formed  with  n  (as  in,  Tam.  what  f  This  n  changes  into  r,  aa  in  pit, 
from  pin,  after  ;  also  into  r — e.g.,  u]ar,  birth,  the  same  as  vfon  and  ulavu.  Oru, 
one,  appears  to  me  therefore  only  the  more  liquid  equivalent  of  the  noun  on,  iSenru 
or  iendru,  having  gone,  I  should  rather  derive  from  id-ndu  than  from  sddu,  ai 
the  latter  would  have  to  become  ierru,  ieUru.**  I  place  Dr  Gundert's  obeerra- 
tions  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  instead  of  incorporating  them  in  the  text  aa  utaa], 
because  in  this  instance  I  am  unable  to  adopt  his  view.  A  comparison  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  for  ''one"  and  ''three"  (see  the  chapter  on 
Numerals)  appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  supposition  expressed  in  the  text.  The 
change  of  icldu  into  hndru  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  many  precedents 
found  in  old  Tamil  words — f.g.,  pandri,  a  bog  (literally,  "a  tusker**),  from  the 
radical  pal,  a  tusk,  with  the  usual  formative  ti  or  di.  Compare  also  nmm  (nindru) 
for  nindv,  having  stood,  the  euphonised  form  of  nildu,  from  the  root  nil^  to  staod. 
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idioms  freely  use  tbe  sibilants  and  aspirates  of  Sanskrit  in  writing 
and  pfonouncing  Sanskrit  derivatives,  and  to  some  extent,  through 
the  prevalence  of  Sanskrit  influences,  in  the  pronunciation  even  of 
pare  Dravidian  words.     In  Tamil,  the  S  of  S'iva,  occurring  in  San- 
skrit derivatives,  is  represented  by  the  peculiar  palatal  which  answers 
to  the  ch  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  sound  of  which,  when  single,  closely 
resembles  that  of  i.     The  other  sibilants,  sh  and  s,  are  altogether 
excluded  from  pure  classical  TamiL     In  later  Tamil  books,  and  in  the 
speech  and  letters  of  the  better-educated  Tamilians  of  the  present  age, 
those  sibilants  are  freely  employed  in  writing  and  pronouncing  words 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  cha- 
racters which  are  used  to  express  them  are  taken  from  the  Grantha. 
By  the  mass  of  the  people,  however,  those  letters  are  rarely  pronounced 
aright ;  and  in  the  remoter  districts  the  vulgar  substitute  for  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  those  letters  which  the 
ancient  grammars  enjoin,  and  the  use  of  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
Sanskrit  derivatives  employed  in  the  Tamil  classics.    The  substitutions 
are  as  follows : — sA,  the  lingual  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit,  is  represented 
in  general  by  the  lingual  d;  sometimes  by  the  liquid  r ;  sometimes 
even  by  the  dental  t  or  d,     s,  the  sharp  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit,  is 
sometimes  represented  by  tor  d;  sometimes  it  is  omitted  altogether ; 
sometimes  it  is  changed  into  the  Tamil  ch,  the  equivalent  of  s.    When 
this  sibilant  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  Sanskrit  derivative,  and  when 
it  is  desired,  in  accordance  with  modem  usage,  to  pronounce  it  with 
the  unmodified  Sanskrit  sound,  it  is  preceded  (at  least  in  pronuncia- 
tioo)  by  the  vowel  t,  without  which  it  cannot  be  enunciated,  in  that 
eonneetiony  by  Tamil  organs.     Thus,  strty  Sans,  a  woman,  is  always 
pronounced  and  generally  written  isttri, 

Tamil  and  MalayAlam  are  destitute  of  the  sound  of  A.     I  believe, 
indeed,  that  this  sound  was  originally  foreign  to  the  Dravidian  lan- 
gnsiges,  and  that  it  crept  into  Telugu  and  Canarese  through  the  in- 
flncnoe  of  Sanskrit    Tamil  upholds  its  claim  to  a  sterner  independence, 
if  not  to  a  higher  antiquity,  than  the  other  tongues,  by  not  only  re- 
hiang  to  use  the  letter  h,  but  by  refusing  to  pronounce  or  write  the 
sspirated  consonants  included  in  the  Sanskrit  words  which  it  borrows. 
Dr  Trampp  (**  Sindhi  Grammar,"  p.  xxvL)  mentions  the  aversion  of  the 
PnUt  to  aspirates,  and  remarks,  that  "  this  aversion  seems  to  point 
to  a  Tatar  nndergrouid  current  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people, 
the  I>ravidian  languages  of  the  South  being  destitute  of  aspirates." 
In  modem  Canarese  h  is  regularly  used  as  a  substitute  for  p,  as  is 
iometimcs  the  case  in  Mar&fhi ;  but  ancient  Canarese  agrees  in  this 
putkolar  with  TkmiL 
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Origin  of  the  Lingual  or  ''  Cerebral  "  Souni>8. — In  all  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  India^  whether  they  belong  to  the  Aiyin 
or  to  the  Dravidian  families,  much  use  is  made  of  a  series  of  conson- 
ants— f,  dj  with  their  aspirates,  and  n> — which  are  called  by  Hinda 
grammarians  ''  cerebrals  "  because  they  are  pronounced  far  back  in  the 
mouth,  with  a  hard,  ringing  sound.  I  have  reserved  to  this  place 
some  observations  on  the  existence  of  this  peculiar  class  of  sounds  in 
two  families  of  tongues  which  are  so  widely  different  from  one  another 
as  the  Dravidian  and  the  Sanskrit. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  those  families  must  have 
borrowed  the  sounds  in  question  from  the  other ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
determined  which  was  the  borrower,  and  which  was  the  original  pro- 
prietor. Hindi,  Bengali,  and  the  other  vernaculars  of  Northern  India 
have  doubtless  inherited  the  lingual  consonants  from  Sanskrit^  from 
the  decomposition  of  which  those  languages  have  mainly  arisen ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  borrowed  in  tlua  manner 
from  Sanskrit  by  the  Dravidian  languages.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
long  been  persuaded  that  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages by  Sanskrit,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sanskrit^peaking  race  in 
India.     The  reasons  which  lead  me  to  adopt  this  view  are  these : — 

(1.)  The  lingual  consonants  are  essential  component  elements  of  a 
large  number  of  primitive  Dravidian  roots,  and  are  often  necessary, 
especially  in  Tamil,  for  the  discrimination  of  one  root  from  another ; 
whereas  in  most  cases  in  Sanskrit,  the  use  of  cerebral  conaonants 
instead  of  dentals,  and  especially  the  use  of  the  cerebral  151,  instead  of 
the  dental  n,  is  merely  euphonic. 

(2.)  None  of  the  lingual  consonants  has  ever  been  discovered  in  any 
of  the  primitive  languages  which  are  related  to  Sanskrit.  They  are 
not  found  in  Greek  or  Latin,  in  Gothic  or  Celtic,  in  lithnanian, 
Slavonian,  or  modern  Persian :  they  are  not  found  in  cuneiform  Per- 
sian or  Zend — those  sister  dialects,  with  which  the  Sanskrit  finally 
shook  hands  on  crossing  the  Indus  and  settling  in  Ary&-varta.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dravidian  languages,  which  claim  to  have  had 
an  origin  independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  throughout  India  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  AryaaSi  possess 
the  lingual  sounds  in  question,  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  were 
in  possession  of  them  always.  They  are  found  even  in  the  BrahnL 
There  is  no  trace  of  these  sounds  in  the  Aryan  family  of  tongues 
west  of  the  Indus;  but  no  sooner  does  a  member  of  that  family 
cross  the  Indus,  and  obtain  a  lodgment  in  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
Dravidians  and  other  allied  tribes  in  India,  than  the  lingual  aoonda 
make  their  appearance  in  their  language.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  alao^ 
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that  the  Prakrits,  the  earliest  yemacular  dialects   of  the  Sanskrit, 
make  a  hurger  use  of  the  Unguals  than  Sanskrit  itself.* 

(3.)  Those  consonants  which  Tamil  has  borrowed  from  Sanskrit 
within  the  period  of  the  existence  of  Dravidian  literature  have 
been  greatly  modified  to  accord  with  the  Tamilian  laws  of  sound  and 
delicacy  of  ear.  Thus  Tamil  omits  the  aspirates  even  of  Sanskrit 
deriTatiTes,  and  omits  or  changes  all  the  sibilants.  It  systematically 
softens  down  all  harsh  sounds.  Even  the  Sanskrit  lingual-sibilant  sh 
cannot  be  pronounced  by  Tamil  organs.  Hence  it  seems  improbable 
that  a  series  of  harsh  ringing  sounds,  like  the  cerebral  f,  d,  and 
9,  should  have  been  borrowed  by  Tamil  from  Sanskrit  without 
change,  and  used  in  the  pronunciation,  not  only  of  Sanskrit  deri- 
▼atiyes,  but  also  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  essential  Dravidian 
roots. 

(4.)  Though  Telugu  has  been  more  exposed  to  Sanskrit  influ- 
enoes  than  Tamil,  yet  larger  use  is  made  of  those  sounds  in  Tamil 
than  in  Telugu — a  circumstance  which  seems  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  of  the  derivation  of  those  sounds  from  Sanskrit. 

Putting  all  these  considerations  together,  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable that  instead  of  the  Dravidian  languages  having  borrowed  the 
lingual  consonants  from  Sanskrit,  Sanskrit  has  borrowed  them  from 
the  Dravidian  languages ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  shown  in  the  ''  Glos- 
sarial  Affinities,"  that  Sanskrit  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  the 
Dravidian  languages  words  as  well  as  sounds. 

After  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  I  met  with  Mr 
Korris's  paper  on  the  language  of  the  "  Scythic  tablets  "  of  Behistun, 
and  found  a  similar  opinion  expressed  therein  respecting  the  Dravi- 
dian origin  of  the  Sanskrit  cerebrals.  Mr  Norris  says,  '*  I  will  here 
express  my  conviction  that  the  sounds  called  cerebral  are  peculiar  to 
the  Tartar  or  Finnish  class  of  languages;  that  the  really  Indian 
languages  are  all  of  Tartar  origin,  or  at  least  that  their*  phonetic  and 
grammatical  affinities  are  Tartar;  and  that  the  writers  of  Sanskrit 


*  Tbm  Tedie  Stziakiit  poMeBses  a  peculiar  I — ^reBembllng  the  ling^ual  f  of  the 
Drmdiiii  languages — ^which  haa  dlBappeared  from  the  more  modem  SauBkrit. 
Ilui  I  Is  one  of  the  moat  distinctiye  features  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  espe- 
cxallj  of  Canarese  and  Tamil,  and  its  origin  ia  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Hngnala.  It  is  retained  oocaaionally  in  Tamil  and  Telugu,  and  very  fre- 
qnently  in  Canarese  and  Malay&lam,  in  the  rendering  of  Sanskrit*  words,  though 
it  has  disappeared  from  those  words  in  Sanskrit  itself.  It  is  retained  also  in 
MMMtOf  Konka^i,  and  other  neighbouring  Aryan  languages.  The  lingual  /  of 
the  Yadie  Sanskrit  is  regarded,  not  ss  an  independent  consonant,  but  as  a  substi- 
tots  lor  ^  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  d  often  changes  into  /  in  the  Dra- 
vidiao  huigiiitgei^  and  that  /  in  its  torn  sometimes  changes  into  <f. 
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adopted  the  sound  from  their  Indian  neighbours,  in  the  same  vnj  that 
the  Scandinavians  appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  sound  from  their 
neighbours  the  Lapps,  who  are  undoubtedly  Tartars ;  the  Icelanders, 
who  retain  the  old  Scandinavian  language,  pronouncing  the  words 
falla  and/w//r  as  though  written /arf/a  and/iuf/r. 

**  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  this  peculiar  articulation  has  not  been 
noticed  as  cerebral,  so  far  as  J  know,  by  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  those  languages ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
Tartars  have  had  few,  if  any,  native  grammarians;  that,  generaUy 
speaking,  their  languages  are  unwritten,  and  that,  where  written,  the 
alphabet,  not  having  been  adopted  by  themselves,  but  given  to  them 
by  nations  more  civilised  than  themselves,  the  difference  between  the 
dentals  and  cerebrals  was  not  striking  enough  to  a  foreigner  to  induce 
him  to  invent  new  characters  to  designate  the  sounds  new  to  him. 
But  the  existence  of  a  ^  or  d,  convertible  into  /,  is  well  known  to 
Finnish  philologers.  Gastrin,  a  Finnlander,  in  his  '  Ostiak  Gram- 
mar,' uses  distinct  characters  for  the  cerebral  and  dental  d  and  f, 
though  not  giving  them  these  denominations,  and  directs  that  the 
former  should  be  pronounced  somewhat  aspirated,  with  the  addition  of 
If  as  dhl  or  dl,  and  thl  or  tl;  observing  that  similar  sounds  occur  in 
the  Lappish  and  Finnish  tongues.'' 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  lingual  consonants  advocated  above 
has  been  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  Professor  Benfey's  viewa.  In 
his  "  Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,*'  p.  73  (I  quote  Dr  Muir's  trans- 
lation of  the  passage,  **  Sanskrit  Texts,"  part  iL  460),  the  Professor 
says,  "  The  mute  cerebrals  have  probably  been  introduced  from  the 
phonetic  system  of  the  Indian  aborigines  into  Sanskrit,  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  become  firmly  established." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Biihler,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Elphin- 
stoiie  College,  Bombay,  argues,  in  a  very  able  paper  in  the  Mcuiras 
Journal  of  Literature  for  1864  (j)p.  116-136),  that  I  have  not  estab- 
lished my  position,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  sounds  in 
question  have  been  developed  by  the  Sanskrit  independently  of  other 
tongues,  and  spontaneously.  I  regret  that  this  valuable  contribution 
to  Indian  philology  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  reprinted  in  Europe. 
We  are  so  far  in  agreement  that  Dr  Biihler  thinks  I  have  "  proved  two 
things  beyond  all  doubt — firstly,  that  the  so-called  *  cerebnUs,'  or,  as 
they  are  now  termed,  Unguals,  of  the  Dravid^an  dialects  are  not  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit ;  and,  secondly,  that  they" did  not.Bfilong^tO'tte. 
original  sounds  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  tongues." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  **  Dr  Caldwell's  statements  contain  a  little  error 
in  point  of  fact.  He  says,  *  None  of  the  Unguals  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  any  of  the  primitive  languages  which  are  related  to  Sanskrit'  This 
is  perfectly  true  in  regard  to  f,  f A,  dh,  and  i^  but  the  Sanskrit  r,  riy 
rt,  and  sh,  are,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  grammarians  and  of 
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the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Pandits,  likewise  lingual ;  the  second 
and  fourth  of  these  sounds  (ri,  sh)  are  found  in  Zend  exactly  in  the 
same  words  and  forms  as  in  Sanskrit ;  and  the  first  (r)  is  common  to 
all  the  Indo-European  languages.''  I  was  aware  that  ah  was  a  lingual 
sound,  and  also  that  it  was  contained  in  -Zend  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit ; 
but  the  fact  that  this  »h  was  unknown  to  the  Dravidian  languages, 
though  in  such  common  use  in  Sanskrit,  was  adduced  by  me  (in  para- 
graph 3)  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  other  Unguals,  which 
are  in  still  more  common  use  in  the  Dravidian  dialects  than  in  San- 
skrity  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  by  those  dia- 
lecta.  My  argument  referred  to  the  cerebrals  or  Unguals  of  the  third 
tPOf^a  alone,  viz.,  f,  d,  ij,;  and  it  is  admitted  by  Dr  Biihler  that  these 
sounds  were  not  originally  contained  in  any  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  and  that  in  Sanskrit  itself,  though  their  use  is  very  ancient, 
they  are  an  "  innovation.''  I  admit  that  r,  W,  and  H,  notwithstanding 
their  Yocalic  softness,  have  a  just  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst  Unguals. 
The  Indian  r,  whether  in  Sanskrit  or  in  the  vernaculars,  I  consider  more 
decidedly  lingual  than  the  r  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
letters  to  Europeans;  and  the  Dravidian  languages  contain,  besides 
the  r  they  have  in  common  with  Sanskrit,  two  r's  of  their  own,  more 
lingual  and  more  difficult  still.  I  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  lingual  characters  of  r  in  connection  with  my  argument,  because 
this  consonant,  whatever  minute  differences  may  be  observed  in  its 
pronunciation  in  different  countries,  is  the  common  property  of  all  the 
organic  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  because,  though  the 
influence  of  a  contiguous  r  is  well  known  to  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  development  in  Sanskrit  of  the  lingual  sounds  ^,  ef,  ]^,  it  is 
■caroely,  if  at  all,  possible  to  detect  the  operation  of  any  such  influence 
in  the  Dravidian  languages,  in  "which  the  lingual  sounds  seem  to  have 
occupied  from  the  beginning  an  essential  place  of  their  own  in  the 
differentiation  of  roots. 

The  chief  value  of  Dr  Biihler*s  paper  consists  in  the  fulness  and 
deamess  with  which  he  traces  the  progressive  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Sanskrit  of  the  lingual  sounds  in  question,  especially  through 
the  phonetic  influence  of  r  and  sA.  He  summarises  his  results  thus : — 
"  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  Unguals  r  and  %k  produced  lingual 
motes  and  nasals,  either  independently  or  assisted  by  the  universal 
law  of  assimilation,  and  that  also  ri  and  r{,  the  two  lingual  vowels,  the 
former  of  which  at  least  belongs  to  the  pre-Sanskritic  period,  brought 
about  the  same  result  Hence  the  Hindd  contracted  a  liking  for  these 
sounds^  and  changed  not  only  A,  which,  on  account  of  its  changeable 
natorSy  easily  lent  itself  to  this  proceeding,  to  dhy  but  also  dentals  to 
the  corresponding  Unguals.  Moreover,  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly 
liow  the  predilection  for  Unguals  becomes  stronger  and  stronger  in 
cowie  of  time — ^how  in  the  daughter-languages  of  Sanskrit,  and  in  their 
daughters,  laws  which  cause  the  production  of  Unguals  become  more 
and  more  stringent" 

He  then  states  that  the  probability  of  the  theory  advocated  by  him 
would  be  considerably  enhanced  if  it  could  be  shown  that  languages, 
other  than  the  Sanskrit,  have  independently  developed  sounds  of  the 
lingual  dass^  and  proceeds  to  argue  that  such  sounds  have  actually 
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been  developed  in  modem  times  in  Tarioos  Teatonic  and  Slavonic  dit- 
lects,  especially  in  English,  though  they  have  not  been  distingniahed 
as  such  in  grammars.  He  quotes  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  as  an  English 
writer  who  has  recognised  the  existence  of  lingoals  in  hia  own  language. 
Professor  Wilson  says  ("  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  p.  3),  ''  The  Sanskrit 
consonants  are  generally  pronounced  as  in  English,  and  we  have,  it 
may  be  suspected,  several  of  the  sounds  for  which  the  Sanskrit  alpha- 
bet has  provided  distinct  signs,  but  of  which  signs  are  wanting  with 
us.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  cer^nnU.  We  write  but  one 
t  and  one  dy  but  their  sounds  differ  in  such  words  as  trumpet  and 
tongue,  drain  and  den,  in  the  first  of  which  they  are  cerebraU^  in  the 
second  dentals."  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  sound  of  the 
English  t  and  d,  in  such  connections,  is  slightly  lingual,  and  also  this 
semi-lingual  sound  is  developed  through  the  influence  of  the  contiguous 
r.  The  case  would  be  stronger,  however,  I  think,  if  r  preceded  the 
dental  or  nasal,  instead  of  following  it,  and  if  the  vowel  preceding  r 
were  long,  not  short  Thus  the  sounds  <,  c2,  and  n,  in  the  English 
words  mart,  yard,  and  hartiy  seem  to  me  to  have  more  of  the  cbancter 
of  the  Indian  linguals  than  in  trumpet  and  drain.  Dr  Biihler  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that  the  proper  persons  to  decide  this  question  are  the 
natives  of  India.  He  says,  '*  Every  Englishman  who  has  learned 
either  Mahrathi,  Guzerathi,  Hindi,  or  Bengali,  from  a  native  teacher, 
will  have  observed  that  the  S'&stri  or  Munshi  constanUy  corrects  hia 
pronunciation,  not  of  the  Unguals,  but  of  the  dentali,  and  tells  him 
that  he  (the  pupil)  always  uses  the  former  instead  of  the  latter.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  the  Englishman  is  familiar 
with  the  first  class  of  sounds  only.  Besides,  the  natives  of  India,  in 
transliterating  English  words,  constantly  use  their  Unguals  to  express 
the  English  so-called  dentals.  They  write,  for  instance,  flfirektaTy  instead 
of  </irector,  garammenf,  instead  of  govemmenf,  &c." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  supposition  advo- 
'cated  above.  The  English  t,  d,  and  n,  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
sound  of  the  Indian  linguals  than  to  that  of  the  dentals,  especially 
when  intensified  by  a  contiguous  r.  The  influence  of  r  on  a  contigu- 
ous d  in  English  is  well  known.  Hence,  in  several  grammars  of  Uie 
Indian  vernaculars  intended  for  the  use  of  Englishmen,  students  are 
advised  to  begin  learning  the  lingual  sounds  by  fancying  the  I,  c2,  or  a 
of  the  vernacular  preceded  by  r.  It  accords  generally  also  with  my 
experience  that  Englishmen  have  less  difliculty  in  acquiring  the  lingual 
sounds  than  in  learning  the  peculiarly  soft,  distinctively  dental  sounds 
of  the  Indian  t,  d,  and  n.  Beyond  this,  however,  I  am  unable  to  go. 
There  is  still  a  great  gulf,  I  conceive,  between  the  Hjg^^^Y  I'^g'"*^^ 
juigliftk  dentals  and  tl^  true  Indian  linguals^ — a  gulf  which  many 
European  students  of  the  Indian  languages  are  never  able  to  pass  as 
long  as  they  live  (though  they  themselves  are  generally  the  last  people 
to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case).  The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  sounds  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  getting  a  native 
unacquainted  with  English  to  pronounce  the  two  words  referred  to  by 
Professor  Biihler,  which  have  become  naturalised  in  the  country,  and 
especially  the  long  list  of  similar  words,  with  their  native  tranditera- 
tions,  given  at  the  end  of  Dr  Biihler's  paper  by  the  editor  of  the 
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Jiadrtu  Literary  Journal,  Every  person  who  has  taught  English  to 
Indians  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  out  of  their  lingual  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  t  and  d. 

Up  to  this  point,  all  the  lingual  sounds  referred  to  by  Dr  Biihler, 
wheUier  in  Sanskrit  and  the  Indian  vernaculars  derived  from  it,  or  in 
the  tongaes  of  modem  Europe,  have  been  found  to  be,  and  have  been 
admitted  to  be,  merely  phonetic  developments.  Does  this  appear  to 
be  the  case  also  in  the  Dravidian  languages  ?  I  do  not  find  any  appre- 
ciable difference  between  any  one  of  these  languages  and  the  rest  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  t  or  d;  but  a  considerable  difference  is  apparent 
with  r^ard  to  the  use  of  n  and  the  peculiarly  Dravidian  Unguals  r,  r, 
and  f.  Many  words  which  have  ti  and  I  in  the  other  dialects  have  n 
and  /  in  Telngu.  Are  we  to  explain  this  by  supposing  that  Telugu 
remained  unchanged,  whereas  in  the  other  dialects,  especially  in  Tamil 
and  Malay&lam,  a  certain  fondness  for  the  lingual  sounds  (that  is,  for 
the  more  distinctive  sounds,  as  compared  with  the  less  distinctive) 
developed  itself  more  and  more  as  time  went  on,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Sanskrit  and  the  North  Indian  vernaculars?  I  think  not.  On  the 
oontraiy,  the  existence  in  several  of  the  Dravidian  languages  of  a  ten- 
dency to  soften  down  these  distinctive  sounds  is  capable  of  being 
pfoved  by  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  those  languages  with 
the  modem.  Thus  old  Canarese  had  the  deep,  vocalic,  lingual  r  of  the 
Tamil  and  MalayHam,  whilst  the  modem  Canarese  has  lost  it.  This 
aonnd  does  not  now  exist  in  Telugu,  and  it  cannot  clearly  be  proved 
that  it  ever  had  it ;  but  the  ansdogy  of  all  the  other  dialects  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  it  had  it  originally,  and  that  it  lost  it  in  course 
of  time,  as  we  know  that  Canarese  did.  Even  in  TamU,  it  seems 
merging,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  either  into  }  or  y,  and  the  trae 
pronunciation  is  now  seldom  heard.  Both  in  Canarese  and  in  Telugu 
the  nee  of  the  hard  lingual  r,  of  which  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  are 
■o  fond,  has  become  almost  entirely  obsolete,  though  the  use  of  this 
eonaonant  by  the  poets  testifies  to  its  currency  in  olden  times.  In 
To}a  this  r  has  altogether  disappeared,  its  place  being  genenjly  sup- 
plied by  y.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  those  instances  in 
which  Tdngn  has  n  and  I,  whilst  the  other  dialects  have  ii  and  /, 
Teluga  represents,  not  the  older,  but  the  more  modem,  usage  of  the 
people.  Even  though  it  should  be  admitted  that  Tamil  carried  its 
predilection  for  lingual  sounds  beyond  the  first  phase  of  the  language 
into  the  period  when  its  secondary  themes,  derivatives,  and  iuflexional 
monM^tm  wcTC  foHued,  it  would  Still  have  to  be  remenibered — (and  in 
this  respect  it  would  differ  widely  from  the  Sanskrit) — that  the  place 
those  soands  held  in  the  first  phase  of  the  language  itself  was  certainly 
far  from  being  merely  phonetic.  Large  numbers  of  the  oldest  verbal 
roots  in  the  language,  representing  tibe  most  primitive  and  necessary 
ideas,  are  differentiated  from  other  roots  solely  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  consonants.  The  following  Tamil  instances 
willsnflke: — 

kudif    to  leap.  en,        to  say. 

kudif    to  drink  e>h        to  count 

pudeif  to  hide.  maneiy  a  house.  * 

jm4eif  to  sift  maffei^  a  stooL 
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kattUy  to  make  a  noise.  am,  to  be  scarce. 

kaffu,  to  tie.  aruy  to  cut  ofL 

kottUf  to  dig.  arUf  to  weep. 

koffu,  to  drum.  kol^  to  kill 

artj  to  gnaw.  kof,  to  take, 

art,  to  know.  tuUi^  to  end. 

ari^  to  destroy.  tufei^  to  bore. 

When  these  instances  of  the  use  of  the  lingual  consonants  in  Tamil, 
which  is  richest  in  linguals,  and  which  may  be  accepted  in  thia  parti- 
cular as  the  best  representative  of  the  Dravidian  family,  are  compared 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  linguals  are  put  in  Sanskrit,  as  amply  illoft- 
trated  by  Dr  Biihier,  it  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  the  podtion 
xKscupied  by  the  Unguals  in  the  Dravidian  dialects  differs  essentially 
from  that  occupied  by  them  in  Sanskrit  and  the  dialects  derived  from 
it  They  evidently  pertain,  not  to  the  phonetic  deveh)pment  or  eupho- 
nic refinement  of  the  TamiLJ^t  to  its  system  of  roots,  meanings,  and 
laws  of  specialisation.  They  take  us  back  to  a  point  in  tbe  history  of 
the  language  beyond  which  we  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  ascend.  If 
Sanskrit  were  to  be  deprived  of  its  Unguals,  there  is  hardly  an  idea  or 
shade  of  thought  it  exi)resses  now  which  it  would  not  then  be  equaUy 
able  to  express ;  but  if  Tamil  were  deprived  of  its  Unguals,  it  would 
cease  to  be  able  to  express  some  of  the  most  rudimentary,  necessaiy 
ideas,  and  would  scarcely  be  worthy  to  be  called  a  language. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  lingual  consonants  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
the  Dravidian  languages  respectively  being  now  fuUy  before  us,  we  come 
back  to  the  question  at  issue,  How  did  these  sounds  first  make  their 
appearance  in  Sanskrit  1  The  question,  it  ap{)ear8  to  me,  is  mainly 
one  of  probabilities.  Speaking  generally,  with  a  reservation  of  the 
slight  modifications  alre.idy  admitted,  these  sounds  are  peculiar  to 
India.  We  find  them  in  both  the  varieties  of  highly-organised  human 
speech,  the  Sanskritic  and  the  Dravidian,  which  have  existed  in  India 
side  by  side  for  three  thousand  years ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beUeve 
that  for  an  unknown  period  before  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  came 
into  still  closer  contact  with  the  Dravidians  (or  with  some  people 
speaking  a  language  analogous  in  structure  to  that  of  the  Dravidian 
tongues),  not  only  after  they  arrived  in  India  and  occupied  the  seats. of 
the  Dravidians,  but  possibly  even  before  they  crossed  the  Indus,  whilst 
on  their  way  through  the  country  of  the  Brahuis.  Which,  then,  is  the 
more  probable  supposition  ]  —  that  these  peculiarly  Indian  lingual 
sounds  developed  themselves  spontaneously  and  quite  independently  in 
each  of  those  varieties  of  speech,  the  Sanskritic  and  the  Dravidian  t  or 
that  they  had  a  common  origin,  having  developed  themselves  first  in 
one  family,  and  then  spread  from  that  to  the  other  1  The  balance  of 
probabilities  seems  to  me  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition ;  and  if 
this  supposition  of  a  common  origin  be  adopted,  we  seem  then  to  be 
warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  in  the  speech  of  the  primitive 
Dravidians  that  these  sounds  originated,  and  that  it  was  through  Dra- 
vidian influences  that  a  predilection  for  these  sounds  developed  itself 
in  the  speech  of  the  Indo-Aryan  race.  It  is  freely  admitted  by  Dr 
Biihier  that  *'  the  linguals  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  not  derived 
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from  the  Sanskrit"  On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  they  have  a 
common  origin,  would  it  not  follow  that  Sanskrit  must  have  derived 
them  from  the  Dravidian  dialects  1 

Dr  Biihler  argues  that  "  the  possibility  of  the  borrowing  of  sounds 
by  one  language  from  another  has  never  yet  been  proved,"  and  that 
**  comparative  philologists  have  admitted  loan-theories  too  easily,  with- 
out examining  facts."  "  Regarding  the  borrowing  of  sounds,"  he 
says,  *'  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  remark,  that  it  never  has  been 
shown  to  occur  in  the  languages  which  were  influenced  by  others  in 
historical  times,  such  as  English,  Spanish,  and  the  other  Romance 
languages,  Persian,  f&c.*'  '*  We  find  still  stronger  evidence,"  he  says, 
**  against  the  loan-theory  in  the  well-known  fact  that  nations  which, 
like  the  Jews,  the  Farsees,  the  Slavonian  tribes  of  Germany,  the  Irish, 
dec,  have  lost  their  mother-tongues,  are,  as  nations,  unable  to  adopt 
with  the  words  and  grammatical  laws  also  the  pronunciation  of  the 
foreign  language.*'  I  am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr  Biihler  up 
to  a  certain  point.  I  admit  that  many  nations,  possibly  that  most 
nations,  even  whilst  adopting  wholesale  the  words  of  other  nations  with 
whom  they  have  been  brought  into  close  contact,  are  found  to  have 
retained  their  own  pronunciation  without  acquiring  the  peculiarities  of 
the  pronunciation  of  those  other  nations.  But  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  ten  nations  have  not  borrowed  sounds  from  other  nations,  it  is 
misafe  to  argue  from  this  that  the  eleventh  nation  cannot  have  done  so. 
It  ia  merely  a  question  of  fact ;  and  if  we  find  it  in  any  case  to  be  a 
fact  that  this  supposed  impossibility  has  taken  place,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  add  this  new  fact  to  our  existing  stock  of  facts,  and  modify  our 
theories  accordingly.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
leaving  an  opening  for  new  facts  may  be  discovered  in  a  portion  of  Dr 
Biihler^s  own  aigument  '*  Let  us  consider,"  he  says,  "  the  case  of  the 
English.  Though  half  of  its  words  have  been  imported  by  the  Norman 
raoep  though  most  of  the  old  Saxon  inflexions  have  perished  in  the 
itrnggle  between  the  languages  of  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered, 
thoogh  in  some  instances  even  Norman  affixes  have  entered  the  organism 
of  the  original  language,  the  quietism  of  the  Saxon  organs  of  speech 
has  opposed  a  passive  and  successful  resistance  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  sounds.  The  English  has  received  neither  the  clear  French  a, 
nor  its  1^  nor  its  peculiar  nasals.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  well  preserved 
its  broad,  impure  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  it  is  now  as  difficult  for 
an  Englishman  to  pronounce  the  French  a  or  v,  as  it  was  for  his  Saxon 
ancestors  eight  hundred  years  ago."  This  argument  is  well  worked 
oat.  It  proves  conclusively  that  the  English,  whilst  adopting  much 
of  the  Yocabolary  of  the  Normans,  did  not  adopt  their  pronunciation. 
Bat  what  shall  we  say  about  the  Normans  themselves?  Not  two 
handred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Northmen 
in  France  when  they  conquered  England ;  and  during  that  short  time 
they  had  not  only  exchanged  their  own  Norse  for  the  French  of  the 
penod,  bat  had  adopted  those  sounds — had  acquired  those  peculiarities 
of  prononciation — which  Dr  Biihler  treats  as  distinctively  and  inalien- 
ably French.  The  very  sounds  to  which  he  refers — the  clear  French 
Oj  the  %  and  its  peculiar  nasals,  and  of  which  he  says  that  it  is  as 
difficnlt  for  an  Englishman  to  pronounce  them  now  as  for  his  Saxon 
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ancestors  eight  hundred  years  aii^— are  sonnds  which  the  Nordimen 
only  a  short  time  before  their  arriyal  in  England  had  picked  ap  firom 
the  race  they  conquered  What  can  be  said  of  this,  but  that  the 
imitativeness  of  the  Nonnans  is  as  much  a  fact  in  history,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  throw  whatever  light  it  can  on  the  possibilities  of  Indian 
I>hil(llog}^  ns  the  passiveness  of  the  early  English?  May  not  this  at 
least  be  inferred,  that  if  the  Nonnans  had  so  much  of  the  faculty  of 
imitation  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  race  with  which  tfaej 
came  in  contact,  pronunciation  and  all,  it  requires  no  straining  of  the 
imagination  to  supi>osc  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  imitative  enough 
to  adopt — not  the  language  of  the  race  that  preceded  them  in  India— 
not  their  pronunciation — but  merely  a  certain  peculiarity  in  their  pro- 
mniciation  of  a  few  consonants  with  which  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck? 

'*  The  possibility  of  the  borrowing  of  sounds  by  one  nation  from 
another"  receives  an  illustration  from  the  '*  click  "  of  Southern  Africa ; 
and  this  illustration  is  all  the  more  appropriate,  seeing  that  the  "  click," 
somewhat  like  the  lingual  sounds  of  India,  is  not  a  new,  independent, 
consonantal  sound,  but  merely  a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  attaching 
to  a  certain  class  of  consonants.  Dr  Bleek  remarks,  "  The  occurrence 
of  clicks  in  the  Kafir  dialects  decreases  almost  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  Hottentot  border.  Yet  the  most  southern  Tekeza 
dialects  and  the  Se-suto  have  also  (probably  through  Kafir  infiaence) 
become  to  a  slight  extent  possessed  of  this  remarkable  phonetic 
element" — JileeJcs  Comparatii*e  Grammar,  p.  13.  Bishop  Callaway, 
in  his  preface  to  vol.  i.  part  i.  of  his  '*  Zulu  Nursery  Tales,"  Natal 
(and  London,  Trilbncr  k  Co.),  says,  '*  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  sounds  called  clicks  are  a  modem  intrusion  into  the  alliterative 
class  of  languages,  arising  fn>m  intercourse  with  the  Hottentots"  He 
adds,  ''  The  view  that  the  clicks  are  not  native  to  the  alliteratiTe  lan- 
guages is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  theory  I  have  formed  of  their 
nature." 

One  of  Dr  Biililer's  objections  to  the  supposition  of  the  lingual  mode 
of  pronouncing  certain  consonants  by  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  the  Dravidians  is,  that  the  words  containing 
Unguals  which  I  had  represented  as  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian 
languages  by  the  Sanskrit  are  not  numerous  enough  to  render  this 
supposition  admissible.  The  number  of  such  words  might  easily  be 
increased;  but  I  do  not  attribute  the  adoption  of  lingual  sounds  by 
the  Aryans  to  the  influence  of  the  words,  whether  few  or  many, 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  Dravidians.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  a 
necessary  condititm  of  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  pronunciation  that 
"a  great  number  of  foreign  words  containing  the  particular  letter 
should  first  be  borrowed,  and  that  the  sound  should  thus  become  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  people."  In  the  case  of  the  South  African 
''  click,"  each  tribe  retains  its  own  words,  whilst  pronouncing  them  in  the 
Hottentot  fashion.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
race  itself  for  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  a  peculiarity  in 
pronunciation  making  its  way,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  words, 
but  by  the  modification  of  the  pronunciation  of  wurds  already  in  exist- 
ence.    Dr  Blihler  considers  the  lingual  sounds  of  the  Sanskrit  an  inde- 
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pendent  development,  **  a  phonetic  innovation  which  has  ontgrown  in 
conne  of  time  its  original  and  legitimate  limits."  He  thinks  it  capable 
of  proof  that  the  dental  sounds  in  Sanskrit  are  more  ancient  than  the 
Ungnaly  and  that  the  predilection  for  lingual  sounds  went  on  gradually 
increasing.  Supposing  this  granted,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  by 
what  process  the  transformation  of  dentals  to  Unguals  became  a  cha- 
racteiistic  of  the  language  of  the  whole  race )  It  must  have  arisen, 
according  to  his  theory,  not  from  the  adoption  of  new  words,  but  from 
a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  old  words  passing,  like  a 
new  fashion,  from  one  person  to  another.  One  person  must  have  made 
a  beginning ;  that  person's  family  must  have  imitated  him ;  from  one 
family  the  peculiarity  must  have  spread  to  the  other  families  of  the 
gUra;  gdtra  after  gdtra  must  gradually  have  caught  the  infection ;  and 
then  at  last,  when  the  usage  became  universal,  the  new  literature  of  the 
race  provided  it  with  a  lasting  resting-place.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that^  on  Dr  Biihler's  hypothesis,  as  well  as  on  mine,  the  borrowing 
of  sonnds  must  have  been  carried  on  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  My 
hypothesis  merely  serves  to  show  how  this  process  may  have  received 
its  first  impulse,  and  been  accelerated  in  its  course.  Probably  also  the 
Indo-Aiyans  were  not  the  only  people  in  ancient  or  later  times  amongst 
whom  borrowing  prevailed.  How  could  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
any  nation  or  race  have  acquired  its  stock  of  distinctive  sounds  and 
words — ^how  could  organised  varieties  of  speech  have  taken  possession 
of  the  large  areas  in  which  they  are  now  found — had  not  the  practice 
stigmatised  as  the  "  loan-theory"  been  in  continual  operation?  Descent 
accounts  for  much  j  imitativeness,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  more. 

After  writing  the  above,  I  found  a  discussion  of  the  same  question 
by  Mr  Beames  in  §§  59,  60,  of  his  *'  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Modem  Aryan  Languages  of  India."  Mr  Beames  takes  to  some  extent 
the  same  line  as  Dr  Biihler,  but  he  enters  more  fully  into  the  investi- 
gation of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  cerebrab  to  the  dentals. 
With  much  of  what  he  says  I  fully  agree. 

<<  The  connection  between  dentals  and  cerebrals  rests  on  the  principle, 
which  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prove  in  this  section,  that  these  two  classes 
of  sonnds  are  really  the  weaker  and  stronger  branches  respectively  of 
one  and  the  same  group,  which,  as  being  produced  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  tongue,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
lingnala.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
Sanskrit,  in  its  polished  or  classical  stage,  would  incline  to  the  use  of 
the  softer  or  dental  branch,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular 
speech,  as  represented  by  the  Frabits,  would  adhere  to  the  harsher 
or  cerebral  forms.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  how  far  this  anticipa- 
tion is  borne  out  by  facts The  modem  languages  present  at 

first  sight  an  inextricable  chaos  and  confusion.  There  are  cases  (a) 
where  the  Sanskrit  has  the  dental,  Prakrits  and  the  modems  the  cere- 
bral ;  (/3)  where  Sanskrit  has  dental,  Prakrit  cerebral,  and  the  modems 
dental ;  (7)  where  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  have  dental,  the  modems  cere- 
bral ;  (^  Sanskrit  cerebral,  Prakrit  the  same,  but  the  modems  dental 
There  are  also  instances  in  which  two  words,  apparently  cognate,  differ 
only  in  this  letter— one  having  the  cerebral,  the  other  the  dental  •  • .  . 

^  There  would  seem  to  be  some  nusapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of 
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the  Aryan  cerebrals,  which  are  treated  by  European  scholars  aa  though 
they  were  a  class  of  sounds  unpronounceable  by  our  organs,  and  only 
to  be  with  difficulty  learnt  by  persons  who  have  heard  them  uttered  l^ 
the  natives  of  India.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  only  found  in  the  Indian 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Oermanic  family,  it  has  been  somewhat 
hastily  concluded  that  they  are  foreign  to  that  fiunily ;  and  as  a  set 
of  sounds  which,  in  name  at  least,  is  identical  with  them,  is  found  m 
the  Dravidian  languages,  it  has  been  assumed  that  these  sounds  are  of 
non- Aryan  origin,  and  that  they  have  sprung  partly  from  a  tendency  to 
harshen  the  pronunciation  of  the  dentals  acquired  by  the  Aryans  from 
their  non-Aryan  neighbours  since  their  arrival  in  India,  and  partly 
from  a  wholesale  importation  of  non-Aryan  words  into  Sanskrit  and 
its  modem  descendants. 

"  Without  absolutely  denying  the  possibility  that  both  of  these 
theories  may  contain  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  I  would  bring  forward 
some  considerations  to  show  that  they  are  not  either  undoubtedly 
correct,  or  even  necessary  to  account  for  the  presence  of  these  sounds. 

'*  To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  may  endeavour  to  get  at  a  true 
perception  of  the  real  state  of  the  question  by  analysing  the  sounds 
themselves.  All  consonants  are  produced  by  checking  the  outward 
flowing  breath,  through  bringing  into  contact  two  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth.  Among  these  checks  there  is  a  regularly  graduated  series, 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  region  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  the  palate  to  the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth. 
This  series  may  be  called  the  lingual  series.  If  the  tongue-tip  be 
applied  to  the  highest  point  of  this  region — that  is,  to  the  centre  of 
the  hard  or  tnie  palate — the  sounds  are  harsh,  and  'similar  to  the  letter 
r.  Contact  a  little  lower  down,  or  more  towards  the  front,  produces  a 
sound  less  harsh,  and  so  on ;  the  more  forward  the  contact  the  softer 
the  sound,  till  at  last,  when  we  get  to  the  edge  of  the  teeth,  the  sound 
which  results  is  extremely  soft  and  smooth.  The  sounds  of  this  series, 
as  expressed  by  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  family,  are  among  the 
harsher,  though  not  absolutely  the  harshest,  notes  of  the  series.  In 
expressing  t  and  d,  we  Teutons  touch  with  our  tongues  the  gum  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  palate  just  above  the  teeth.  The  Southern  European 
races  form  the  contact  lower  down,  just  where  the  osseous  substance 
of  the  teeth  issues  from  the  gums,  thus  producing  a  softer  sound  than 
the  Teutons.  The  Persians  and  Indians  form  it  low  down  on  the 
teeth,  almost  at  their  edge,  thus  producing  the  softest  sound  of  alL 
This  Indian  sound,  being  the  result  of  impact  on  the  teeth,  is  a  true 
dental.  We  Teutons  have  no  dental  sounds  at  all,  and  the  Italians  have 
only  semi-dentals.  The  Indians  have,  however,  in  addition  to  their 
true  dentals,  another  series  produced  by  contact  at  a  point  a  very  little, 
if  at  all,  higher  than  the  Teutonic  contact,  so  that  they  possess,  so  to 
speak,  the  highest  and  lowest  notes  of  the  scale,  but  not  the  inter- 
mediate ones. 

**  With  the  exception  of  the  harsh  Indian  contact,  the  Teutonic  is  the 
highest  in  the  scale,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  probably  that  the  race 
which  uses  it,  living  in  a  cold  country,  has  preserved  that  nervous 
vigour  which  enables  it  to  employ  its  organs  of  speech  firmly  and 
crisply.     In  the  South  of  Europe  the  warmer  climate  has  induced  a 
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certain  amount  of  laxity,  which  has  told  on  the  articulation,  and  the 
point  of  contact  has  therefore  fallen  lower,  to  a  position  which  requires 
less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker ;  while  in  the  still  hotter  climate 
of  Persia  and  India,  greater  relaxation  has  taken  place,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  have  become  flaccid  ;  the  member  itself  is  long  and  soft, 
and  natnrallj  seeks  the  lowest  and  easiest  place  of  utterance.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  words  which  the  Teutons  pronounce  with  f  and 
d  are  pronounced  by  the  Indians  with  t  &nd  d.  While  daughter ^  as 
pronounced  by  an  Englishman,  would  be  written  by  the  Indians  ddfar, 
they  themselves  at  an  early  period  said  duhitd.  If  we  could  find  out 
how  the  word  was  pronounced  by  the  Aryans  before  they  descended 
into  the  plains  of  India,  we  should  probably  have  to  write  it  duhafd^ 
or  rather,  in  those  days  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters  t  and  d 
did  not  exist.  ....  The  relaxation  indicated  by  those  letters  must 
have  taken  place  after  the  Aryans  came  into  this  country.  Before  that 
time,  and  probably  for  some  centuries  after  it,  their  lingual  contact 
was,  we  may  fairly  assume,  as  crisp  and  firm,  and  its  place  as  high  up 
in  the  palate,  as  that  of  their  European  brethren.  In  those  days  they 
knew  of  no  distinction  between  t  and  f,  d  and  d.  They  had,  how- 
ereTy  in  their  language  words  in  which  an  r  preceded  or  followed  a 
dental,  and  in  such  combinations  their  lingual  sounds  assumed  by 
degrees  a  harsher  note,  being  produced  by  a  contact  nearer  to  this  place 
of  utterance  of  r,  which  is  very  high  up  in  the  palate.  The  people, 
though  they  gradually  softened  their  place  of  contact,  and  brought  it 
lower  down  in  the  mouth  in  the  case  of  a  single  consonant,  naturally 
retained  a  high  contact  when  an  r  was  in  combination,  and  this  habit 
must  have  b^me  more*  and  more  marked  as  time  went  on.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  point  of  utterance  of  t  and  d  sank  lower  in  the  mouth, 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  point  of  utterance  of  r  got  greater  and 
greater,  and  the  additional  labour  of  moving  the  tongue  from  one  point 
to  the  other  increased,  and  to  avoid  this,  the  higher  and  harsher  point 
of  contact  for  t  and  d  was  retained.  Then  as  the  r,  under  the  influence 
of  other  phonetic  laws,  began  to  be  regularly  omitted,  nothing  remained 
bat  the  linguals  at  a  high  point  of  contact — that  is,  what  we  now  call 
cerebrals.  So  that  when  at  length  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced, 
the  national  pronunciation  had  by  that  time  become  so  fixed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  recognise  the  existence  of  two  separate  sets  of  lingual 
ntteranceSy  and  to  provide  appropriate  symbols  for  each.  But  when 
they  were  Confronted  by  the  task  of  assigning  either  cerebral  or 
dental  linguals  to  any  individual  word,  the  grammarians  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  reduce  their  already  highly-developed  language  to  writ- 
ing, most  have  had  a  diflUcult  problem  to  solve.  It  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  at  this  distance  of  time  to  detect 
the  principles  on  which  they  worked,  or  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
conaiderations  which  guided  them  in  determining  in  each  case  whether 
to  write  a  dental  or  a  cerebral.  It  results,  however,  from  the  remarks 
just  made,  that  what  we  now  call  the  cerebrals  are  tiie  real  equivalents 
of  the  European  t  and  dj  and  that  it  is  not  these,  but  the  Indian  dentals 
which  are  peculiar  to  those  tongues.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  original  form  of  such  words  as  those  which  are  given  above  as 
examples,  is  that  which  retains  the  cerebral,  and  that  the  dental  form 
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has  grown  out  of  the  cerebral  one  by  the  process  of  weakening  and 
softening  which  the  Aryan  organs  of  speech  have  undergone  from  the 
effects  of  climate.  It  woald  certainly  be  in  fall  and  complete  harmony 
with  the  present  theory  that  the  Prakrits,  regarded  as  the  colloquial 
languages,  should  exhibit  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  cerebral,  while 
the  Sanskrit,  regarded  as  the  language  of  literature,  should  prefer  the 
softer  dental ;  and,  as  has  been  stat^  above,  it  is  actually  asserted  bj 
several  authors  that  this  is  the  case.  Unfortunately,  however,  an 
examination  of  such  examples  of  Prakrit  as  are  available  by  no  meani 
bears  out  this  assertion,  and  the  evidence  of  the  modem  languages, 
which  is  of  almost  conclusive  importance  in  this  respect,  shows  that 
both  dental  and  cerebral  are  used  with  equal  frequency,  even  in 
derivatives  from  a  common  root ;  and  more  than  this,  dentals  are  used 
in  cases  where  the  recorded  Sanskrit  word  is  written  only  with  a 
cerebral. 

*'  It  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  resided  in  India  that  the 
native  ear,  though  keen  and  subtle  beyond  belief  in  detecting  minute 
differences  of  sound  in  native  words,  is  very  dull  and  blunt  in  catching 
foreign  sounds.  The  ordinary  peasant,  who  never  mistakes  $dtj  seven, 
for  sdf,  sixty,  however  softly  or  rapidly  spoken,  will  often  be  quite 
unable  to  catch  a  single  word  of  a  sentence  in  his  own  language,  how- 
ever grammatically  correct,  and  however  distinctly  uttered  by  an 
European,  simply  on  account  of  some  apparently  trifling  difference  in 
pronunciation.  Now  we  see  something  of  this  sort  in  the  Prakrit  of 
the  plays.  The  slight  differences  or  rudenesses  of  pronunciation  among 
the  lower  classes  were  made  much  of  by  play-writers,  and  exaggerated 
almost  grotesquely.  This  tendency  probably  led  to  the  practice  of 
writing  every  n  in  Prakrit  as  tfj  and  will  also  account  for  much  of  the 
irregularity  in  the  employment  of  the  cerebrals  and  dentals.  Provin- 
cial peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  such  as  exist  in  the  present  day  in 
various  parts  of  India,  were  seized  upon  and  fixed,  and  words  were 
spelt  accordingly,  without  reference  to  their  etymology. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  provincial  peculiarities  is  the 
fondness  of  the  Sindhi  for  cerebrals.  This  language  has  preserved  the 
harsher  point  of  contact,  and  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  weak  aud  soft 
The  sturdy  Jats,  wandering  over  their  barren  deserts,  were  engaged  in 
a  constant  struggle  with  nature  for  the  bare  permission  to  exist,  and 
there  was  therefore  little  risk  of  their  becoming  languid  or  effeminate 
in  8j)eech  or  in  any  other  qualification. 

'*  The  further  transition  of  the  cerebrals  and  dentals  into  the  semi- 
vowel Z  is  a  point  attended  with  some  obscurity.  The  process  seems, 
like  so  many  phonetic  processes  in  the  Indian  languages,  to  work  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  to  branch  out  into  further  collateral  develop- 
ment, as  into  /  ( J^ ),  r,  and  the  like.  /  is  a  dental  letter,  and  the 
change  from  d  to  d  and  then  to  /,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  passage  from 
a  dental  to  a  cerebral,  and  back  again  to  the  dental,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  advanced  above,  that  originally  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  sounds,  and  that,  subse- 
quently to  the  rise  and  establishment  of  this  difference,  the  popular 
ear  has  continued  to  recognise  the  close  connection  of  the  two,  and  to 
be  a  little  uncertain  when  to  use  one,  and  when  the  other 
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"  I  will  now  8am  up  what  has  been  said  about  the  cerebrals  and 
dentals,  and  the  two  forms  of  L  The  cerebrals  are  the  harsher,  the 
dentals  the  softer,  forms  of  the  lingual  series.  The  former  correspond 
Teiy  nearly  to  our  English  sounds,  the  latter  are  unlike  any  sound 
corrent  in  Europe,  and  have  arisen  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  a 
hot  dimate.  ....  From  all  these  circumstances  we  infer  the  original 
unity  of  aU  the  lingual  group,  and  its  affinity  to  the  European 
dentals." 

Mr  Beames  has  discussed  the  origin  of  the  cerebral  sounds,  and  the 
nature  of  the  difference  between  them  and  the  dentals  so  exhaustively, 
and  I  am  so  perfectly  in  agreement  with  him  in  much  of  what  he  says, 
that,  though  I  have  already  given  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  too 
laige  a  share  of  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
reprint  nearly  all  he  has  said  in  extenso,  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself, 
contenting  myself  with  making  only  a  few  remarks  on  that  portion  of 
his  theory  wluch  runs  counter  to  my  own.  I  need  not  repeat  anjrthing 
I  have  said  in  my  remarks  on  Dr  Biihler's  paper.  Whilst  I  admit 
that  the  dentals  of  the  European  languages  are  only  partially  dentals, 
and  that  the  dentals  of  the  languages  of  India,  being  formed  into  a 
daaa  by  themselves  separate  from  the  cerebrals,  are  more  perfectly 
worthy  of  being  called  by  that  name,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  Indian 
eerebnls  represent  the  original  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  lingual  class 
letter  than  the  dentals. 

In  another  passage  (p.  264),  Mr  Beames  speaks  of  the  cerebrals  as 
''regarded  by  the  Pandits,  who  worked  at  a  time  when  the  usual 
lingual  contact  of  their  nation  had  passed  down  to  a  lower  point  of 
contact,  as  in  some  way  derived  from  the  dentals ;  an  erroneous  view, 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  many  European  scholars."    In  this 
matter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  Pandits  have  not  fallen  into  error. 
Dentals  were  regarded  as  best  representing  the  true  pronunciation  of 
old  Aryan  words,  not  only  at  the  time  when  P&Qini  and  the  gram- 
matical writers  lived,  but  also  at  the  time  when  Sanskrit  compositions 
were  first  committed  to  writing.     Cerebral  sounds  had  by  that  time 
come  to  be  sharply  distinguish^  from  dentals,  and  a  separate  set  of 
characters  had  been  invented  for  their  expression ;  yet,  on  comparing 
the  stock  of  words  possessed  in  common  by  the  Sanskrit  and  the  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  group,  it  will  be  manifest  that  dentals 
were  in  almost  every  instance  preferred.     Cerebral  sounds  seem  to 
have  been  treated  as  novelties,  or  at  least  as  later  developments, 
whereas  dentals  were  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  old  Aryan  inherit- 
ance.    But  this  line  of  argument  is  capable  of  being  carried  much 
farther  back.      Long  before  grammatical  rules  were  formed — long 
before  writing  was  introduced — at  that  early  period  when  the  Vedic 
hymns  b^an  to  be  composed,  and  sacrificial  formulae  began  to  be 
banded  down  from  priest  to  priest,  the  same  distinction  between  dentals 
and  cerebrals,  and  the  same  preference  for  dentals,  evidently  existed. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr  Beames  himself.     He  says  (Intro- 
dnetion,  p.  5),  ''Although  P&^ini  lived  in  an  age  when  the  early  Aryan 
dialects  had  already  undergone  much  change  from  their  pristine  con- 
dition, yet  among  the  Brahmans,  for  whom  alone  he  laboured,  there 
y-Pffr^  a  traditional  memory  of  the  ancient,  and  then  obsolete,  form  of 
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many  words.  Tlicy  would  remember  those  archaic  forms,  because 
their  religious  and  professional  duties  required  them  constantly  to 
recite  formulae  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  such  sacredness  that  eveiy 
letter  in  them  was  supposed  to  be  a  diyinity  in  itself,  and  which  had 
consequently  been  handed  down  from  primeval  times  absolutely  un- 
changed." 

Again,  if  Mr  Bcames^s  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit 
dentals  and  the  «intiquity  of  the  cerebrals  were  perfectly  tenable,  it 
ought  to  bo  apj)lic:ible  also  to  the  dentals  and  cerebrals  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages.  It  ought  to  be  evident,  or  at  least  should  apiiear 
probable,  that  t)ie  Dra vidian  dentals  were  a  later  class  of  sounds  than 
the  cerebrals,  brouf^ht  into  existence  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Bat 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a  sup|)osition,  in  so  far  as  the 
Dra  vidian  languages  are  concerned,  for  dentals  as  well  as  cerebrals 
show  themselves,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  oldest  and  most 
necessary  roots  in  each  dialect,  and  cerebrals  are  more  largely  used  in 
Tamil,  which  is  spoken  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
the  heat  is  greatest,  than  in  Telugu,  which  is  spoken  where  the  heat  u 
less  intense.  Moreover,  the  development  of  the  cerebral  sounds  is  not 
in  any  degree  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  as  in  Sanskrit,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  contiguous  r.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  to  the  heat 
of  the  Indian  climate  that  the  cerebral  sounds — not  the  dentals — were 
owing.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  an  enervat- 
ing effect  on  the  organs  of  speech,  as  it  certainly  has  on  the  organs  of 
digestion,  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  introduction  into  the  speech 
of  the  people  of  the  harsh  piquant  sounds  of  the  cerebral  letters  was 
owing  to  the  same  cause  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  hot,  piquant  curries  into  the  list  of  their  articles  of  food  I 

I  quote  here  some  observations  of  Mr  Beames  in  confirmation  of  the 
line  of  argument  taken  by  myself  in  my  remarks  on  Dr  Biihler's  paper. 
"  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  point  out  how  far  or  in  what  direction 
Aryan  vocalism  has  been  influenced  by  these  alien  races  (Kols,  Dravi- 
dians,  &c) ;  but  that  some  sort  of  influence  has  been  at  work  is  almost 
beyond  a  doubt.  It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  the  pronunda- 
tiou  has  been  aflectcd  more  than  the  written  language,  because  the  latter 
is  always  by  consciuus  and  intentional  efforts  kept  up  to  some  known 
standard.  To  one  who  has  spent  some  years  in  the  Panjab  or  Hin- 
dustan, the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  Bengalis  and  Oriyas  certainly 
sounds  uncouth  and  foreign,  and  as  these  two  races  are  surrounded  by 
and  much  mixed  up  with  non-Aryans,  it  is  probable  that  the  contiguity 
of  the  latter  will  eventually  be  found  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  this 
peculiarity."— P.  128. 

"  This  curious  heavy  f  is  very  widely  employed  in  the  Dravidian 
group  of  languages,  where  it  interchanges  freely  with  r  and  </,  and  it 
is  also  found  in  the  Kol  family  of  Central  India.  The  Marathas  and 
Oriyas  arc  perhaps  of  all  the  Aryan  tribes  those  which  have  been  for  the 
longest  time  in  contact  with  Kols  and  Dravidians,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  the  cerebral  I  more  freely  used  by  them  than 

by  the  others It  is  noticeable  in  many  languages,  that  where 

a  nation  gets  hold  of,  or  invents,  some  peculiar  sound,  it  straightway 
falls  in  love  with  it,  and  drags  it  into  use  at  every  turn,  whether  there 
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be  any  etymological  reason  for  it  or  no.  We  English,  for  instance, 
have  draped  our  favourite  th  into  a  number  of  words  where  it  has  no 
bosiness  to  be ;  and  similarly  the  Oiiyas  and  Marathas  bring  in  this 
beloved  /  where  I  should  be." — P.  445. 

"  Ofiya  and  Maratha  have  long  been  spoken  in  tracts  partly  peopled 
by  non- Aryans :  in  the  case  of  the  former,  by  Kob  and  Telingas ;  in 
that  of  the  latter,  by  Qonds,  Bhils,  and  Canarese.  The  Aryans  of 
Gajarat  also  displaced  non-Aryan  tribe?,  and  may  from  them  have 
caught  this  trick  of  speech  (the  use  of  broken  vowels  and  a  short  f),  as 
may  alao  the  Bengalis  from  the  numerous  wild  tribes  on  their  fron- 
tiers."— P.  141.  It  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  as  regards  the  special 
qneation  of  the  adoption  of  the  cerebral  sounds  from  the  Dravidians  by 
the  ludo-Aryans,  Mr  Beames's  opinion  coincides,  on  the  whole,  with 
Dr  Biihler's,  as  regards  the  general  question  of  the  possibility  of  pecu- 
Uaiities  of  pronunciation  being  borrowed  by  one  people  from  another, 
with  which  it  is  very  much  mixed  up,  his  opinion  coincides  with  mine. 
I  daim  his  vote  also  with  regard  to  one  of  the  cerebrab  themselves — 
the  cerebral  /. 

Dr  Tnunpp,  in  his  recently-published  "  Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Lan- 
guage," advocates  the  view  of  this  question  I  have  taken.  He  thinks 
the  North  Indian  vernaculars  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  the 
Dravidian,  or  at  least  non-Aryan,  languages  spoken  by  the  Indian 
aborigines ;  and,  in  particular,  attributes  the  cerebrals  to  this  source. 
**  The  cerebrals,"  he  says,  *'  comprise  the  most  non- Aryan  elements  of 
the  langnage  (the  Sindhi)."  He  thinks  "  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
words  which  commence  with  a  cerebral  are  taken  from  some  aboriginal 
non-Aryan  idiom,  which  in  recent  times  has  been  termed  Scythian,  but 
which  we  should  prefer  to  call  T4t4r."  *'  This  seems,"  he  says,  ''  to 
be  very  strong  proof  that  the  cerebrals  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
Idiom  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
The  Sanskrit  uses  the  cerebrals  very  sparingly,  but  in  Prakrit,  which 
b  already  considerably  tinged  with  so-called  '  provincial,'  that  is,  with 
non- Aryan  elements,  they  struggle  hard  to  supplant  the  dentals." — 
P.  21.  Hence  the  preference  by  natives  of  cerebrals  to  dentals  in  the 
tfanaliteration  of  European  words,  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  by 
Dr  Btihler  and  Mr  Beames,  appears  to  be  merely  in  accordance  with 
the  preference  of  cerebrals  to  dentals  exhibited  in  the  Prakrits,  and 
which  ia  found  in  full  operation  in  the  dialects  which  have  sprung  from 
the  Prakrits.  This  preference  simply  proves,  in  Dr  Trumpp's  opinion, 
that  the  cerebrals  are  more  familiar  to  the  people  of  India  than  the 
dentals  (p.  24).  He  attributes  also  to  Dravidian  influences  the  aver- 
sion of  the  Prakrit  to  aspirates,  and  the  peculiar  pronunciation  certain 
letters  {ch  and  /)  have  received  in  certain  connections  in  Mar&thL 
Mr  Edkins  (in  '*  China's  Place  in  Philology")  remarks  that  in  the 
Malay  alphabet  a  Dravidian  influence  may  be  suspected  in  the  cerebral 
aeries  of  letters  f,  ef,  n^  The  initial  consonant  in  Malay  is  generally 
sing^  as  in  the  Dravidian  tongue. 

The  Dravidian  /  (as  will  be  seen  under  the  next  head)  is  inter- 
diangeable  with  the  cerebral  d,  through  their  middle  point,  the  vocalic 
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r.  All  these  letters  indeed  appear  to  have  a  cognate  origin.  They 
are  so  easily  interchanged,  that  one  is  tempted  to  consider  them  all 
merely  as  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  sound. 

Dialectic  Interchange  of  Consonants. — Under  this  head  I 
intend  to  consider,  not  the  euphonic  refinements  which  have  heen 
tabulated,  and  perhaps  in  part  invented,  by  grammarians,  bat  those 
natural,  unintentional  mutations  and  interchanges  which  are  brought 
to  view  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  Dravidian  dialects.  These 
dialectic  interchanges  will  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  the  Dra- 
vidian laws  of  sound,  whilst  they  enable  us  to  identify  many  words 
and  inflexional  forms  contained  in  the  various  dialects,  which  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  unconnected,  but  which  are  in  reality  the  same. 

Following,  as  before,  as  far  as  possible,  the  order  of  the  Devfr-nigaii 
alphabet,  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  dialectic  changes  to  which  eadi 
Dravidian  consonant  appears  to  be  liable.  I  omit  the  aspirated  con- 
sonants as  not  really  Dravidian. 

1.   Tlie  gutturals  :  k,  g^  n, 

g  being  merely  the  sonant  of  k^  in  the  changes  now  to  be  inquired 
into,  h  and  g  will  be  regarded  as  identical. 

(i.)  ^*,  when  used  as  a  sonant — that  is,  as  g — changes  into  v.  Where 
we  have  g  in  Tamil,  we  sometimes  find  v  in  Telugu — e,g,^  d^u,  Tarn, 
to  become;  avu^  Tel  In  M,  the  infinitive  of  this  verb  in  Telugu, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  d^a,  h  (or  g)  reappears.  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  words,  where  it  is  a  sonant,  that  this  consonant  evinces  a 
tendency  to  be  changed  into  v.  This  tendency  constantly  appears  in 
the  spoken  language  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Tamil  people  in  the 
Southern  provinces ;  and  has  found  a  place  even  in  the  poets — e.<7., 
n^va,  to  be  pained,  instead  of  the  more  common  nbgcL  g  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  is  sometimes  lost  altogether,  not  merely  softened  into 
V — e.g.,  parjudi,  Tam.  a  share,  has  become  pddi,  half  ;  Saga^Uy  a  cart, 
Mdu,  • 

In  Telugu,  v  is  often  not  only  pronounced,  but  written,  instead  of 
g — e.g.,  pagadamu,  coral,  corrupted  into  ^Hii*a(/awM.  Compare  with 
this  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  laghu,  light,  into  the  Latin  lens.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  per  contra,  v  sometimes  becomes  g  in  Telugo.  This 
change  sometimes  takes  place  in  Malay&lam  also— f.^r.,  chuvanna^  red, 
is  often  divganna  (sivanda,  Tam.) 

(ii.)  k  changes  into  ch  or  i.  As  the  Tamil  i  becomes  ch  when 
doubled,  and  is  represented  in  the  alphabet  by  the  equivalent  of  the 
Dcva-n&gart  c/f,  the  change  of  k  into  ch  is  identical  with  that  otk 
into  L     The  former  change  appears  in  Telugu,  the  latter  in  Tamil 
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Comptre  the  change  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  h  into  the  Sanskrit  i — 
e.^r.,  dfxa  and  decern^  softened  into  daSan,  ten. 

Canarese  generally  retains  J^  the  older  pronanciation  of  this  con- 
•onant ;  and  where  k  is  found  in  Canarese,  we  generally  find  ch  in 
Telnga  and  i  in  Tamil — e.g.,  kinna^  Can.  small;  chinnay  Tel. ;  Sinnct^ 
Tarn. :  Idvi^  Can.  the  ear ;  ehcvi^  TeL ;  Sevi,  Tam.  :  gey,  Can.  to  do ; 
ckfyt  TeL ;  iey,  Tam.  Sometimes  the  older  k  is  retained  by  Tamil 
as  weQ  as  by  Canarese,  and  the  softening  appears  in  Telugu  only — 
ft^.y  le^M,  Tam.  and  Can.  to  spoil ;  TeL  chedu  or  cJietu.  The  word 
for  kand  is  in  Tamil  kei,  in  Canarese  keiyi,  in  Telagu  kn  (also  kSlu) ; 
bat  there  is  another  word  in  Telugu,  chS  (cheyyi),  the  hand,  which  is 
the  ordinary  instrhmental  affix  (elieta),  and  this  is  evidently  a  softened 
form  of  kei  or  kS. 

A  similar  change  of  k  into  ch  appears  in  Sanskrit — e,g,,  compare 
•IcA^flUy  of  speech,  with  the  nominative  vdk^  speecL 

(iiL)  kk  change  systematically  into  ch  or  chch.  This  change  may  be 
icgarded  as  the  rule  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Tamil  people  in  the  southern  districts.  Farther  north,  and  in  gram- 
mitiffisl  Tamil,  it  is  rarely  met  with,  bat  in  the  Telugu  country  the 
mle  reappears;  and  in  a  large  class  of  words,  especially  in  the  forma- 
tma  of  verbs,  the  double  k  of  the  Tamil  is  replaced  regularly  by  c4  in 
TdiigiL  The  following  instances  of  this  change  are  contained  even  in 
gnanntttical  Tamil : — kdychchu^  to  boil,  for  the  more  regular  kdykku^ 
and  pdychchuj  to  irrigate,  for  pdykku,  A  single  illustration  will  suffice 
to  fllnatrate  the  perfect  conformity  in  this  point  between  the  vulgar 
proounciation  of  Tamil  in  the  extreme  south  and  the  regular  gram- 
1P**»^^^  use  of  chloT  kk  in  Telugu.  Vetkka,  Tam.  to  place  (infinitive), 
is  pvonomiced  veichcha  by  the  illiterate  in  the  southern  Tamil  districts ; 
and  in  grammatical  Telugu  the  same  word  is  both  written  and  pro- 
aooneed  veieha, 

(it.)  k  appears  sometimes  to  have  changed  into  t  I  cannot  adduce 
s  good  instance  of  thb  change  in  the  Dravidian  languages ;  but  I 
anspaei  tliat  the  t  of  some  inflexional  terminations  in  Qdnd  {e.g.,  the 
nominative  plural  of  the  personal  pronouns)  has  been  derived  from  the 
Xunil  k  Compare  also  vdkili,  a  doorway,  Telugu,  with  the  Malay&lam 
foim  of  the  aame  word,  vdtil  or  vddU.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
wfaetber  thia  illustration  can  be  depended  upon,  because  the  Tamil 
form  of  the  aame  word  is  vdicU,  classically  vdyil,  from  vdy-il,  literaUy 
nonth-honae.  In  other  families  of  languages  the  interchange  between 
i  and  I  ia  not  uncommon — e.g.,  Doric  t&kc,  he,  instead  of  f-xf7»o^ 

2.  nepakUalt:  ehoTi,j,fij. 

I  daaa  the  cfaangea  oi  ch,  ij  and  J  together,  those  letters  being  in 
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realitj  but  one  in  the  Dravidian  languages.  The  only  change  to  which 
this  letter  i  or  y  is  liable,  is  that  of  being  softened  into  y.  In  words 
borrowed  by  Tamil  from  Sanskrit,  y  is  optionally  used  instead  of  i, 
and  very  commonly  instead  of  j.  Thus  rdfA,  Sans,  a  king  (in  Tamil 
rdid,  and  with  the  masculine  formative,  rdi-an),  becomes  rdy-an.  In 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  Tamil  country  this  change  of  i  into 
y  has  become  a  characteristic  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower  classes. 
In  those  provinces,  in  all  words  in  which  this  letter  occurs,  whether 
Sanskrit  or  Tamil,  the  i  is  changed  into  y — e.g.,  they  say  ariyt,  rice, 
instead  of  ariH,  In  Malayftlam  this  becomes  ari.  Dr  Qundert  thinki 
the  d  of  the  Tulu  pudar,  name,  derived  from  the  i  of  the  correspcmding 
Canarese  peiar.     If  so,  we  have  here  a  change  of  i  into  d. 

On  comparing  Canarese  with  Tamil,  we  often  find  i  where  we  should 
have  expected  y — e.g.,  heiar  ((or  peiar),  Can.  a  name,  instead  otpeyar, 
Tam.  It  seems  unsafe,  however,  to  assume  that  in  these  cases  y  was 
the  original  and  i  the  corruption.  It  may  as  well  be  that  i  was  the 
original  and  y  the  corruption.  The  Tamil  peyar  may  therefore  be  a 
softened  form  of  the  Canarese  huar  (Tulu,  pudar)^  and  what  renden 
this  more  likely  is  that  the  Tamil  peyar  itself  is  still  further  softened 
into  p^r.  In  high  Tamil,  as  in  Malayllam,  the  softened  form  is  often 
preferred  by  the  poets  as  more  elegant  It  may  possibly  therefore  be 
more  ancient — e.g.,  peim,  green,  is  in  both  languages  more  poetical 
than  paium.  All  that  is  certain  with  regard  to  such  cases  is,  that  y 
and  i  often  change  places.  The  existence,  however,  of  a  dialectic 
change  from  i  to  y,  as  apparent  especially  in  the  southern  dLstricts^  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  change  Sanskrit  derivatives  have  undergone. 

3.  The  Unguals  or  cerebraU :  f,  rf,  i?. 

(i.)  The  lingual  f,  when  used  as  a  sonant  and  pronounced  as  cf,  is 
sometimes  changed  into  the  vocalic  r  in  Tamil — e.g.,  nddij  Sans,  a 
measure,  is  commonly  written  and  pronounced  in  Tamil  ndri;  and  this 
is  colloquially  pronounced  ndli  in  the  southern  districts  by  a  further 
change  of  r  into  /.  In  old  Canarese  this  Sanskrit  d  often  becomes 
r,  as  in  Tamil.  These  letters  are  considered  cognate,  like  r  and  r,  I 
and  /.  In  Tuda,  d  becomes  r — e.g.,  ndd-u,  a  district,  becomes  nSr. 
The  counterpart  of  this  change — viz.,  the  change  of  r  into  d — ^is  still 
more  common  in  the  Dravidian  languages.  (See  r.)  In  Telugn  there 
are  some  instances  of  the  change  of  d  into  the  hard,  rough  r — e.y., 
c?iedu,  to  spoil  (Tam.  and  Can.  kedu),  should  have  for  its  transi- 
tive form  cheduchu,  answering  to  the  Tamil  kedukku;  whereas  chieruAu 
is  used  instead. 

(ii.)  n.  This  lingual  nasal  is  frequently  softened  in  Telugu  into 
77,  the  nasal  of  the  dental  row.     Tamil,  perhaps  the  most  authentic 
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repraentatiTe  of  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Dravidians,  makes  much 
me  of  9y  as  well  as  of  the  other  cerebrals ;  and  the  colloquial 
Tamil  goes  beyond  the  grammatical  Tamil  in  preferring  i^  to  ti. 
Telagn,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  it  nses  the  other  cerebrals  freely 
•nomgh,  often  prefers  n  to  9.  Thus  it  softens  the  Tamil  (and  old  Dra- 
fidian)  words  kai^  eye,  vii^,  heaven,  man,  earth,  into  hannuy  vinnu,  and 
Momni.  It  softens  even  some  Sanskrit  words  in  a  similar  manner — 
«.^.y  in  addition  to  gwfamu,  quality,  a  taUama  werd,  it  uses  also  the 
lodMoMy  ffonamu,  Malayftlam  sometimes  uses  9  instead  of  n — 
4,g,,  tiMfakku^  to  thee,  instead  of,  but  also  in  addition  to,  ninakku. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  softens  9  into  n,  like  Telugu — «.^., 
tumiyu,  daring,  instead  of  the  Tamil  tuifivu.  So  also  eijhadu,  eighty. 
In  Tamil,  becomes  embadu  in  Malay&lam.  Tamil  in  general  leaves  9 
mnaaaimilatftd  to  succeeding  consonants — ^thus,  pei^  Tam.  a  female,  has 
iMOome  pe^du,  without  change ;  but  this  9  is  hardened  by  assimilation 
into  t  in  P^t^  female.  So  enpu^  Can.  eight,  which  must  have  been 
die  original  form  of  the  word  in  Tamil  (e^,  eight,  /u,  properly  du,  the 
iMater  formative),  has  become  in  Tamil  «f f u.  The  9  has  disappeared 
altogether  in  pedei^  for  peffeif  Tam.  female. 

4.  The  dentals  :  t,  d,  n. 

(L)  if  or  its  sonant  equivalent  d,  changes  into  r  in  Tamil,  especially 
between  two  vowels.  In  the  interchange  of  the  cerebral  d  and  r,  f 
MMiietimee  appears  to  have  been  the  original  sound,  and  d  the  corrup- 
tion ;  bat  in  the  change  which  is  now  referred  to,  it  is  ci  that  appears 
to  be  the  (Mriginal  sound,  which  is  changed  into  r.  This  change  may 
araae  from  the  circumstance  that  the  r  into  which  d  is  altered  is  pro- 
soiiDced  veiy  like  a  dental,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
d.  In  the  southern  districts  of  the  Tamil  country,  the  change  of  d 
(wben  preceded  and  followed  by  a  vowel)  into  r  or  r  is  exceedingly 
eoounon  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower  classes ;  but  the  same 
diange  has  in  some  instances  found  its  way  into  the  written  lan- 
guage— e.ff.f  wireif  seed,  or  to  sow,  instead  of  the  more  correct  videi. 
In  Canaiese  ad^  the  inflexional  increment,  or  basis  of  most  of  the 
bfafiqiie  cases  of  certain  singular  nouns,  changes  in  some  instances 
into  or — e.^.,  compare  idrai^  of  this,  from  ti-n,  this,  with  mar'ad-a, 
of  m  tree,  from  mara^  a  tree.  In  this  instance  the  change  from  d 
to  r,  or  some  equivalent  change,  was  obviously  required  by  euphony : 
id^id-a  wonld  have  been  intolerably  monotonous,  and  mar-ar-a  not 
Um  ao.  The  or  of  the  Canarese  idara  is  supposed  by  Dr  Gundert 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  an  in  u2an,  of  Uus.  Even  if  this 
•boold  be  80^  the  change  of  d  into  r  in  Tamil,  especially  in  the  south, 
ia  indubitable.     This  change  (of  d  into  r)  ia  not  unknown  to  the 
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North  Indian  languages ;  and  in  that  family  it  ia  often  followed  op 
hj  a  further  change  of  r  into  L  Some  instances  occur  in  Hin- 
dustani and  Bengali — e.^.,  des,  ten,  becomes  rek  in  the  oompoond 
numbers,  as  bd-rehy  twelve.  An  instance  of  the  change  of  r  into  I 
is  furnished  by  another  compound  numeral,  sixteen,  which  is  not 
9^ehy  but  Md'leh,  The  Prakrit  also  changed  d  into  r,  as  ii  leea 
in  the  instance  of  the  word  txJiOf  ten,  which  has  superseded  daka, 
a  softened  form  of  the  Sanskrit  dai<i^  and  which  is  used  instead  d 
daha  at  the  end  of  compound  numerals.  It  seems  to  me  possible, 
but  not  very  probable,  that  in  these  cases,  and  also  in  the  use  ii 
Bengali  and  Mar&thi  of  I  instead  of  (£  or  I,  as  a  sign  of  the  pie- 
terite  and  passive  participles,  we  see  an  evidence  of  the  ancient 
prevalence  of  Dravidian  influences  in  Northern  India.  It  may  be 
noticed  here  that  the  Umbrian  also  reg^ularly  changed  d  into  r—cg^t 
tedes  was  written  9erf9,  As  in  TamU,  however,  this  change  took 
place  only  when  d  came  between  two  ToweU. 

(ii.)  t  or  d  sometimes  changes  in  Malay&lam  into  L  This  peco- 
liarity  is  apparent  chiefly  in  words  borrowed  from  Sanskrit — tf/'t 
paltmam,  a  lotus,  from  Sans,  padma;  Faltmandbha^  also  Tulgtily 
Paipandba,  from  Fadmandblia,  the  Travancore  name  of  Yiehnn,  be 
who  has  a  lotus  navel ;  tdlparyam,  from  Sans,  tdtparya^  purpoie. 
The  Dravidian  tar,  pronounced  tat,  euphonised  from  tan^  its  own,  the 
inflexion  of  tdn,  self,  is  also  sometimes  pronounced  taL 

(iil)  t  OT  d  sometimes  changes  into  i. 

This  change  appears  in  Tamil  in  the  optional  use  of  i  in  the  fonns- 
tives  of  nouns,  instead  of  d.     Thus,  periiuy  large,  or  that  which  is  laige, 
is  commonly  used  instead  of  peridUf  the  more  correct  form.    The 
vulgar  Tamil  vaycUu,  age,  is  derived,  not  directly  from  the  Sanskrit 
vaycUy  as  might  be  supposed,  but  from  vayadu,  the  regular  Tamil 
equivalent  of  vayas.     In  Telugu,  also,  d  is  frequently  subject  to  thii 
change.     In  Malay&lam  t  and  i  interchange,  especially  in  the  speech  of 
the  vulgar.     Dr  Gundert  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  this  inttf- 
change.     The  lower  classes,  he  says,  sometimes  say  seivatte  UvikkoL,  to 
serve  God,  instead  of  Uivatte  sevikka.    We  appear  to  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  softening  of  d  into  i,  of  i  into  y,  and  finally  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  y  itself,  in  the  Dravidian  word  already  mentioned, 
signifying  a  name.     This  in  Tu}u  is  pxidar^  in  ancient  Canarese  pekar^ 
in  classical  Tamil  peyar,  and  finally  in  modem  Tamil  ph'.     In  Tuda 
d  sometimes  becomes  tsh  (or  ch) — e.^.,   eid-u,   Can.    five,   becomes 
iiish. 

(iv.)  nd  changes  in  Tamil  into  Hj.     In  this  change  j  must  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  i,  being  the  sound  which  i  takes  when  pre- 
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ided  hj  ft  nasal ;  and  it  is  always  expressed  bj  i  in  Tamil  In  this 
mjonction  the  dental  n  changes  into  a,  which  is  the  nasal  of  the 
iklal  row.  The  change  of  nd  into  ^;  especially  takes  place  after  the 
jweb  ioT  ei.  In  general  it  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower 
asses  only ;  but  in  a  few  instances  it  has  found  its  way  into  gramma- 
esl  ocxmpositions — e.g.,  eindu,  five,  has  changed  into  ei^fu,  and  thb 
jsin,  I  believe,  into  aHjtiy  a  form  which  is  found  even  in  the  Tamil 
lasncs.  The  change  of  nd  into  Hj  is  classical  in  Malay&lam.  (See 
le  numeral  five,) 

(t.)  U  change  intp  chch  in  Tamil  after  the  yowels  i  and  eL  The 
lange  to  which  I  refer  appears  to  be  one  of  dd  into  ii,  if  the  form  of 
IS  Tamil  letters  is  regarded ;  but  it  has  already  been  explained  that 
fDaats  become  surds  when  doubled ;  and  hence  dd  must  be  expressed 
I  tt,  and  ii  as  cheK^  this  being  their  pronunciation  when  in  juxtaposi- 
on*  The  corruption  of  the  double,  soft  dentals  tt  into  the  palatals  ii, 
hieh  are  represented  by  ehch,  is  peculiarly  easy  and  natural  This 
kk  which  arises  out  of  tty  though  almost  universally  characteristic  of 
le  pronunciation  of  the  mass  of  the  Tamil  people,  as  distinguished 
nm  the  literati,  is  rarely  found  in  grammatical  compositions,  except 
I  the  formatiTes  of  derivative  nouns,  especially  after  the  semi-vowels 

and  f — e.^.,  unar-chchiy  sensation,  knowledge,  instead  of  uiyzr-tti 
Hiieh  is  more  in  accordance  with  analogy.  In  Malayftlam  this  change 
bm  tf  to  cA  not  only  appears  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar, 
but  is  the  rule  of  the  language  after  the  vowels  i  and  e;  and  eh  is 
written  as  well  as  pronounced — f.^.,  compare  ckirichcha^  that  laughed, 
vUi  the  corresponding  Tamil  Uritia. 

(fl)  ft  also  changes,  though  still  more  rarely,  into  m — e.^.,  miruy 
fot,  in  Telugu,  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  ntruy  the  form  which 
ttiwen  to  the  Tamil  ntr^  and  which  Telugu  analogies  would  lead  us 

0  expect     (See  the  section  on  ''  The  Pronoun.") 
5.  The  labials  :  p,  6,  m, 

^)  p  changes  in  Canarese  into  h.  This  remarkable  rule  applies  to 
IS  Initial  p  of  nearly  all  words  in  modem  Canarese,  whether  tbey  are 
m  Dravidian  words  or  Sanskrit  derivatives — e.^.,  pattu.  Tarn,  ten 
wU^  Tel)  is  in  Canarese  haUu,  In  like  manner,  Txzna,  money,  a 
nskrit  derivative,  is  in  modem  Canarese  hasfo.  This  change  of  p 
to  h  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times ;  for  in 
d  Canarese,  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Badagas  of  the  Nilgherries, 
simost  invariably  maintains  its  ground.  A  change  similar  to  this  is 
easionally  apparent  in  the  Mar&thi,  the  neighbour  of  the  Canarese 

1  tbe  iKnth ;  the  Sanskrit  participle  hhtttas,  one  who  has  been,  bemg 
in  Marifhi  to  hdtd'-^.g,,  h^d-n,  1  was.      Compare  also  the 
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Prakrit  hd-mi,  I  was,  from  hJiHia-tmi.  A  similar  change  of  p  mto  k 
appears  in  Armenian — e.g.,  foot  is  in  Armenian  ket  (for  pet)^  and 
father,  Iiayr  (for  payr). 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  same  change  in  the  far  East.     What  iMp 
in  Chinese  became  in  Japanese  first /then  k, 

(ii.)  6,  the  sonant  of  p,  sometimes  changes  into  m — e.^.,  padi^  Td. 
ten,  becomes  midi  in  tom-midi,  nine,  a  compound  which  the  anslogf 
of  both  Tamil  and  Telagu  would  require  to  be  tom-hadi;  enhar^  they 
will  say,  is  often  in  poetical  Tamil  ennutr;  uip-bdn.  Tarn,  being  aboot 
to  eat,  the  future  verbal  participle  of  uif>  in  classical  Tamil,  beconuB 
unrtndn  in  Malajilam.  b  is  also  enphonically  added  to  m  in  vulgir 
Tamil  I  do  not  refer  to  such  words  as  pdmbu,  Tam.  a  snake,  as  com- 
pared with  pdmuy  Tel. ;  for  in  those  instances  the  m  itself  is  euphonic, 
and  bu  (in  Can.  vu)  is  the  real  formative ;  compare  Can.  hdvu  {pdru)^ 
a  snake.  Cases  in  which  the  m  is  radical  and  the  b  euphonic  occur 
plentifully  in  colloquial  Tamil — e.g,,  kddumeif  wheats  commonly  pro- 
nounced kddumbeiy  from  Sans.  gddkAnut, 

(iii.)  6  is  often  softened  into  tr  in  Tamil.  Most  transitive  verbs  in 
Tamil  form  their  future  tense  by  means  of  p  or  pp;  and  in  the  oome- 
sponding  intninsitives  we  should  expect  to  find  the  future  formed  by 
bf  the  sonant  of  p.  Where  tC'e  root  ends  in  a  nasal  consonant^  this  b 
appears ;  Fut  where  it  ends  in  a  vowel,  b  is  ordinarily  changed  into  v. 
(See  the  section  on  *'  The  Verb.*')  In  some  instances  in  the  Tamil  poets 
this  6  of  the  future  is  changed,  not  into  v,  but  into  m,  according  to  the 
previous  rule. 

(iv.)  m  changes  into  n.  This  change  is  often  apparent  in  the  nomi- 
natives of  neuter  nouns  in  Tamil,  the  ordinary  termination  of  many  of 
which  is  m,  but  which  optionally  terminate  in  n — e,g.,  po/cMi,  profit,  a 
derivative  from  phaktf  Sans.,  is  more  commonly  used  than  pala-m.  In 
Telugu,  kola-nu,  a  tank,  answers  to  the  Tamil  kuform. 

(v.)  m  changes  into  v.  mdman,  father-in-law,  and  mdmi^  mother-in- 
law,  in  Tamil,  are  softened  in  Coorg  into  mdvu  and  mdvi;  ndm^  we,  and 
ntm,  you,  in  ancient  Canarese,  are  softened  in  the  modem  coUoqual 
dialect  to  ndvu  and  ntvu. 

6.  The  liquid  consonants  or  semi-vowels :  y,  r,  Z,  r,  r,  ^  p. 

(i.)  y  changes  into  H  and  n.  In  some  cases,  though  it  is  certain  that 
y  and  n  interchange,  it  is  uncertain  which  is  the  more  ancient,  ^us 
the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  ndn^  Mn^  ydn,  dn;  and  it 
might  be  argued  either  that  ydn  was  derived  from  fidn,  through  the 
middle  point  ndn^  or  that,  through  the  same  middle  pointy  ndn  was 
derived  from  ydn.  On  examining,  however,  words  borrowed  fiom 
Sanskrit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  at  least  y  was 
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the  original  and  n  the  conniption.  Thus,  yuga^  Sans,  a  yoke,  is  in 
Tamil  nugam^  and  Tama^  the  god  of  death,  is  sometimes  Taman^ 
sometimes  NcaoMou  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  different  forms  this 
word  assumes  in  Tamil  We  find  Yaman,  Eman,  Naman,  and  Naman. 
The  European  word  ''  anchor"  has  become  in  Tamil  nangkuram  and 
nangkilram.  The  change  of  y  into  n  in  yuga  and  Tama  is  mentioned 
by  Tamil  grammarians  themselves.  We  have  probably  an  instance  of 
the  same  tendency  in  the  change  of  the  formative  of  the  Tamil  relative 
participle  ya  (y  +  a)  into  no— -€.^.,  ioUiya,  that  said,  becomes  iollinaj 
and  this  hnruu 

(iL)  y  sometimes  changes  into  d  ia  Canarese  and  Tuju — e.^.,  ddva^ 
Can.  who,  which,  what,  alternates  with  ydva;  ddvadu,  what  thing, 
with  ydvadu.    The  latter  word  is  dddavu  in  Tuju. 

(iiL)  y  changes  into  i.  It  has  been  shown  that  di,  i,  and  j  are  soft- 
ened into  y  in  TamiL  Notwithstanding  this,  aad  in  direct  opposition 
to  it,  we  find  in  colloquial  Tamil,^  especially  in  that  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, a  tendency  also  to  harden  y  into  L  Where  i  ought  to  be,  it  is 
pronounced  as  y,  and  where  y  ought  to  be,  it  is  pronounced  as  i — e,g,, 
paH^  hunger,  is  mispronounced  by  the  vulgar  payi;  whilst  vayaru,  the 
beily,  is  transformed  into  vaiatit.  This  change  of  y  into  i  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  south,  though  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  there.  Even 
in  Madras^  payangaf,  boys^  is  pronounced  paiangaly  and  ayal,  near,  ia 
not  only  pronounced  but  written  aial.  The  change  of  y  into  i,  and 
i^jain  conversely  of  i  into  y,  might  seem  to  be  owing  to  some  peculiar 
perversity,  but  doubtless  there  is  a  cause  for  the  change  in  each  case, 
and  hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  original  and 
iriiich  the  corruption.  Where  y  is  used  euphonically  to  prevent  hiatus, 
it  does  not  change  into  i. 

^  y  is  regularly  changed  to  y  in  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Bengali,  and  Oriya ; 
len  frequently  in  Marftthi,  Gajarathi,  and  Sindhi  In  these  three 
knguages  y  retains  its  liquid  sound  of  y.  This  change  is  by  Yararuchi 
confined  to  initial  y.  The  stress  laid  on  an  initial  consonant  being 
greater  than  that  on  one  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  is  natural  that  y 
should  ba  more  often  changed  to  y  in  the  former  position  than  in  the 
latter."— iScomef,  p.  249. 

(iv.)  r  changes  to  r.  This,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  very  common 
change.  What  is  r  in  one  dialect  is  often  r  in  another,  or  vice  vena. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  both  sounds  interchanging  in  one 
and  the  same  dialect : — In  Tamil  there  are  two  words  for  black,  haru 
and  haOtu.  They  are  now  independent,  with  meanings  that  some- 
what divaricate^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  originally 
identicaL 
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(v.)  r  changes  into  /.     r  and  I  are  foand  to  be  interchiuigeaUe  in 
many  families  of  languages.      Dr  Bleek,  speaking  of  tlie  SetshniDi 
dialects,  remarks,  '*  One  is  justified  in  considering  r  in  these  dialects  u 
a  sort  of  fluating  letter,  and  rather  intermediate  between  /  and  r  than 
a  decided  r  in  sound."     In  the  Dravidian  family,  this  interchange  of  r 
and  /  is  one  of  very  common  occurrence.     Sometimes  /  is  corrupted  into 
r ;  but  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  r  appears  to  be  the  original,  and  I  the 
corruption.     In  the  case  of  the  distinctively  Dravidian  f  and  f,  the 
change  is  uniformly  of  the  latter  nature ;  and  the  change  of  the  ordi- 
nary semi-vuwcl  r  into  the  corresponding  /,  though  not  uniform,  is  an 
exceedingly  common  one,  and  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  colloquial  Tamil.     It  is  common  in  Malay &lam  also.    It 
is  especially  at  the  beginning  of  words  in  Tamil  that  tbia  change 
occurs,  and  it  takes  place  as  frequently  in  the  case  of  derivatives  from 
Sanskrit  as  in   the   case  of   Dravidian  roots — e.^.,  rakshij  to  save 
(raJ[sh,  Sans.),  is  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  lakshi  or  lafehu     In  the 
middle  of  words  r  is  less  frequently  changed  into  //  nevertheless  where 
Tamil  uses  r  we  sometimes  find  /  in  Telugu — e,g.^  tm^  to  appear,  in 
Tamil,  becomes  teli-yu  in  Telugu.     This  is  also  the  equivalent  of  the 
Tamil  teli,  clear ;  but  I  consider  teri  and  ieli^  in  Tamil,  different  forms 
of  the  same  root.     Similarly  the  r  of  Tamil  sometimes  becomes  I  in 
the  middle  of  words  in  Malay ^am — e.g,^  Tam.  pariiei,  a  shield ;  MaL 
pcUisa, 

Seeing  that  a  tendency  to  change  r  into  /  still  exists  and  operates 
in  the  Dravidian  languages,  especially  in  Tamil,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  in  these  ancient  routs  which  are  the  common  property  of  several 
families  of  language,  and  in  which  an  interchange  appears  to  exist 
between  r  and  /,  r  was  the  original  and  /the  altered  sound — e.^.,  if  the 
Dravidian  kar-u  or  kdr^  black,  is  connected,  as  it  evidently  is,  with  the 
Sanskrit  kdl-a^  black,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Sanskrit  fonn  of  the 
root  is  less  ancient  than  the  Dravidian ;  and  this  supposition  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  this  root,  kar,  black,  in  many  of  the 
Scythian  languages.     Compare  kri,  the  root  of  kruhna.  Sans,  black. 

The  fact  of  the  frequency  of  the  interchange  between  r  and  I  (irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  priority)  would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  remote 
connection  between  several  sets  of  Dravidian  roots  which  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  independent  of  each  other — e.g.,  compare  ^r,  Tam.  small, 
with  i//,  few  ;  and  jxir  (probably  another  form  of  per),  large,  with  pal, 
many.     Another  form  of  i/r,  small,  is  Sin, 

(vi.)  I  changes  into  r.  Whilst  the  ordinary  change  is  that  of  r  into 
/,  the  change  of  I  into  r  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  forms  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Tulu.      Tu]u  generally  changes  the  final  I  of 
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the  other  Dravidian  languages  into  r — e,g,j  vU^  Tarn,  a  bow  (pilluy 
Can.)  becomes  in  TQ}a  6»r.  In  this  instance  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
I  was  the  original  termination  of  the  word,  for  we  find  the  same  root 
west  of  the  Indus  in  the  Brahui  hillcL^  a  bow.  A  similar  interchange 
between  I  and  r  takes  place  in  Central  Asia.  The  I  of  Manchu  is  r 
in  Mongolian. 

(▼ii)  I  sometimes  changes  into  r — «.^.,  compare  nU^  Tam.  to  stand, 
with  msnMUf  to  cause  to  stand. 

In  Zend  and  old  Persian,  /  was  unknown,  and  r  was  systematically 
used  instead.  In  Telugu,  /u,  the  pluralising  suffix  of  nouns,  is  some- 
times changed  into  ru.  This  change,  however,  of  I  into  r  is  not  syste- 
matic, as  in  Tulu,  but  exceptional.  In  Tamil,  I  is  euphonically  changed, 
not  into  r,  but  into  r  before  all  hard  consonants — e.g,y  palpalUy  various, 
becomes  in  written  compositions  parpala.  This  proves  that  a  change 
of  /  into  r  is  not  contrary  to  Tamil  laws  of  sound. 

''^  is  constantly  changed  to  r  in  Sindhi  when  non-initial.  In- 
stances  are — Sans,  kdla^  black,  Sind.  kdrd;  Sans,  sthala,  place. 
Bind.  fham.  In  the  Prakrits  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  in  nearly  all  the 
dialects  except  the  principal  or  Mah&r&shtri,  r  is  changed  into  L  This 
statement  is  made  among  others  of  the  Magadhi  dialect.  In  the 
modem  Magadha  country,  that  is,  in  Southern  Bihar,  however,  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  the  other  way ;  and  throughout  the  Eastern 
Hindi  area,  from  Oudh  to  the  frontier  of  Bengal^  the  rustics  constantly 
pionoance  r  where  I  is  the  correct  sound.  This  I  can  testify  from 
peraonal  observation  during  many  years'  residence  in  these  parts.  Thus 
we  ordinarily  hear  karid  for  kdldf  black ;  and  this  peculiarity  may  be 
■otieed  occasionally  in  the  speech  of  the  lower  orders  in  other  parts  of 
the  Hindi  area,  as,  for  instance,  in  Marwari,  chAnjd^  to  wander,  for 
dloiMdL  In  old  Hindi  poems  many  instances  may  be  found,  ssjangar 
lafjam^falj  forest^  and  the  like.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  confusion 
between  these  two  letters,  that  they  may  in  some  parts  of  India  be  said 
to  be  wed  indifferently,  and  the  speakers  appear  to  be  unconscious  that 
they  are  saying  r  instead  of  ^  .  .  .  . 

^  Thm  semi-vowel  r  is  a  very  persistent  letter,  and  is  never  ejected  or 
elided.  In  Prakrit  it  b  changed  into  /  (in  certain  words).  There  is 
vciy  little  tendency  to  change  r  into  Z  in  the  Indians  of  the  present 
day.  The  tendency,  as  I  stated  under  /,  is  rather  the  other  way, 
thoQi^  writers  on  the  Prakrits  affirm  that  in  all  the  minor  dialects  r  is 
changed  into  /.  As  far  as  it  concerns  the  real  origin  and  root-form  of 
woids^  the  matter  is  one  of  little  moment  If  it  be  true  that  the 
eevdnral  aonnds  were  not  originally  distinguished  from  the  dentals,  then 
it  mosi  fdlow  that  the  semi-vowels  of  the  respective  groups  were 
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identical  If  there  was  a  time  when  4  wai  the  aame  as  d^  there  mint 
also  have  been  a  time  when  r  was  not  sounded  differently  from  I;  and 
just  as  in  the  present  daj  we  find  that  there  exists  confosion  betweeo 
4  and  (f,  t  and  ij  so  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  there  is  in  the  mindi 
of  the  lower  classes,  in  many  provinces,  a  tendency  to  nse  r  and  /  as  the 
same  sounds.  It  is  of  no  import,  then,  whether  we  take  r  ss  ths 
original  and  /  as  the  corraption,  or  vice  vena.  We  have  no  li^  to 
assume  that  the  form  found  in  classical  Sanskrit  is  tlie  tnie  and 
original  one ;  rather,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  shonld 
be  disposed  to  be  very  sceptical  upon  this  point." — Beawui,  pp. 
247-250. 

(viii.)  /  changes  in  the  language  of  the  Kns  to  dL  The  change  of  i 
into  {  is  common  enough,  but  the  regular  change  of  I  into  4  i*  pscnlisr 
to  this  idiom — f.y.,  pdlu,  Tel.  milk,  is  in  Kn  pAdu;  illu^  houe^  it 
iddu.  Compare  also  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  /  into  d  in  the  Koith 
Indian  vernaculars — e.^.,  tdli,  the  intoxicating  juice  of  the  palmyra 
palm,  is  in  those  vernaculars  tddt^  whence  the  word  used  by  tiis 
English,  todtly.  The  Telugu  name  of  the  tree  is  tddu^  eqoivaknt  to 
the  Hindi  tdd  or  tdr. 

(ix.)  The  r  and  r  and  the  I  and  /  of  the  other  dialects  change  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Tudas  to  rsA,  rxh,  and  Ush, 

(x.)  V  is  generally  hardened  in  Canarese  into  6  in  the  beginning  of 
a  word — e.^.y  vdr,  Tam.  to  flourish,  becomes  in  Canarese  bdf.  When 
V  is  not  changed  into  6,  viz.,  in  the  middle  of  words^  Canarese  gene- 
rally softens  it  into  w.  The  same  softening  is  sometimes  observed 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower  classes  of  Tamil ians.  In  Malayllam 
the  sound  of  v  stands  midway  between  the  Engliah  v  and  w,  TbJM 
soft  sound  is  common  in  colloquial  Tamil  also. 

(xL)  The  V  euphonic  of  Tamil  is  sometimes  changed  into  ff  in 
Telugu.  Both  y  and  v  are  used  euphonically  to  prevent  hiatus  in 
Tamil ;  so  in  Telugu  g  ia  sometimes  used  not  only  instead  of  r,  bat 
also  instead  of  y.  Compare  TanL  ar}<-(r)-ar,  six  persons,  with  the 
TeL  dTU'{g)-uru,  Compare  also  gdru,  Tel  honorific  singular  (really 
plural)  suffix,  with  vdru,  he  (they),  its  more  correct  form.  This  will 
perhaps  explain  the  occasional  use  of  g  instead  of  v  as  the  mgn  of 
the  future  tense  in  high  Tamil — cg.y  ieyght^  instead  of  ieyvhi,  I 
will  do. 

(xii.)  V  appears  to  change  into  m  in  Malay&lam.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  b  in  Tamil  sometimes  becomes  m  in  MalayUam— 
e.g.,  Tam.  un-bdn,  about  to  eat,  is  in  Mai.  un-mdn — but  it  is  doabtfnl 
whether  this  might  not  rather  be  represented  as  a  change  of  v  into 
m — e.g,,  where  Tamil  has  kdn-bdn,  about  to  see  (the  future  verbal 
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participle),  MalayAIam  nses  optionally  either  Mifu-vdn  or  idrtrnidn; 
■o  where  Tamil  says  vdrvavan  (or  vdrbavan),  he  who  floariBhes, 
Ifalayftlam  aays  either  vdrpavan  or  vdrutnavan.  Here,  in  so  far  as 
lialayllam  itself  is  concerned,  b  disappears,  and  the  interchange  is 
between  v  and  m.  I  have  noticed,  also,  an  interchange  between 
9  and  m  in  the  Finno-Ugrian  languages;  m  in  Finnish  is  v  in 
Hungarian. 

(ziiL)  f  (the  peculiar  Tocalic  r  of  Tamil)  interchanges  with  fiTe 
dilTerent  consonants.  Sometimes  it  becomes  9 — e.g.,  mifugu,  Tarn. 
to  link,  is  changed  in  Telugu  to  muf^ugu;  and  kufi,  Tarn,  a  hole, 
beoomes  in  Canarese  kuifi.  Ordinarily  r  is  changed  in  Telugu  into 
f.  Neither  Telugu  nor  modem  Canarese  possesses  the  Tamil  f.  It 
is  found,  however,  in  old  Canarese,  of  which  it  is  a  distinctiye  sign. 
In  A  very  few  instances  Telugu  uses  9  or  /  instead  of  f;  sometimes 
it  omits  the  consonant  altogether,  without  using  a  substitute,  but  in 
a  large  majority  of  instances  it  converts  r  into  cf.  f  is  ordinarily 
eouTerted  in  Canarese  into  /,  and  the  same  change  characterises  the 
pnmnnciation  of  the  mass  of  the  Tamil  people  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  country.  In  Malayftlam  r  is  sometimes  converted 
iato/,  but  more  frequently  into  y.  Thus  Malay&nna  (Malayftlam) 
is  often  written  and  pronounced  MalayAyma.  In  Tuju,  r  is  generally 
changed  into  r—e.g.,  Tam.  parudu,  time,  Tuju,  pordu.  In  Canarese 
this  r  is  assimilated — e.g.,  koUu  {pottu)  for  the  Tuju  pordu.  Compare 
also  the  Telugu  poddu.  We  thus  find  r  interchanging  with  1^ 
4f  If  ft  iUid  r,  and  lastly  assimilating  itself  to  the  succeeding  con- 
aoDantw 

This  change  of  f  into  /,  and  the  previous  one  of  f  into  d,  form  the 
eoostitnents  of  an  important  dialectic  law.  That  law  is,  that  the  same 
eonaonant  which  is  f  in  Tamil  is  generally  d  in  Telugu,  and  always  /  in 
modem  Canarese.  Thus  a  fowl  is  k/h^i  in  Tamil,  kdd-i  in  Telugu,  and 
Uf^  in  Canarese.  The  numeral  seven  is  fy^  in  Tamil,  if^  in  Telugu, 
•ad  if-M  in  Canarese.  In  the  compound  numeral  ^InHru,  seven  hun- 
dred, the  Telugu  id^  is  found  to  change,  like  the  Canarese,  into  if-u. 
Tlieword  signifying  time  which  is  included  in  the  adverbial  nouns 
tbcn  and  now  (literally  that  time  and  this  time),  is  in  Tamil  poru^u^ 
in  Tclngn  prodd^  or  poddru,  then  pud-u,  and  in  Malayftlam  p&l. 
In  the  last  instance,  however,  Malayftlam  uses  I  only  when  finaL 
When  followed  by  a  vowel  it  is  r,  as  ipp^m,  app&rum,  now  and 
then.  It  thus  appears  that  /  and  ^  are  as  intimately  allied  as  d  and 
f*.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  affiliation  of  languages, 
for  an  interchange  of  d  and  I  is  characteristic  of  the  Ugrian  family  of 
langiiages^  as  well  as  of  the  Dravidian  family  and  the  North  Indian  ver- 
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naculan.  The  same  word  is  written  with  <  or  d  in  Ostiak,  and  with 
I  in  Magyar  and  Finnish. 

A  corresponding  interchange  is  ocasionally  obserred  eren  in  the 
Indo-Enropean  languages — e,g,,  compare  dax^/M,  a  tear,  with  Utehfyma. 
Similar  changes  in  several  of  the  modem  Romance  dialects  might  also 
be  adduced,  but  in  those  languages  it  is  rarely  met  with,  whereas  it  is 
a  characteristic  dialectic  sign  of  several  families  of  tongues  belonging  to 
the  Scythian  group. 

(ziv.)  r  (the  strong  rough  r  of  Tamil)  is  frequently  changed  in  Tula 
intoy — e.g.f  mHitu^  the  original  form  of  mdndru^  Tam.  three,  becomes 
mdji;  oTu,  Tam.  six,  becomes  dji.  It  changes  also  in  Tu}a  into  d^ 
e.g,^  nildu,  one  hundred,  instead  of  nilru.  It  changes  stiU  more  fre> 
quently  into  the  soft  r.  The  tendency  of  Tu}u  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
to  soften  down  this  hard  sound.  This  change  of  r  into  /,  the  equi- 
Talent  of  i,  is  directly  the  converse  of  the  change  of  $  into  r,  which  is 
so  common  in  the  Indo-European  tongues. 

(xv.)  This  strong  r  sometimes  changes  in  Tamil  into  »— «.^.,  pir  in 
piragu,  afterwards,  is  identical  with  pin,  afterwards ;  iuMf,  little^  is 
identical  with  sinn-a,  little. 

(xvL)  /  changes  in,Tu)a  into  9 — e.g.,  khh  to  hear,  replaces  the 
Tam.-Can.  k^.  So  also  holy  to  take,  to  buy,  Tam.-Can.,  becomes  in 
Tu]u  kor^  In  Telugu  the  latter  word  becomes  konr%.  Even  in  Tsmil 
the  f  of  kolia  euphonised  into  9  in  the  gerund  koiy4^ 

(xvii.)  /  sometimes  changes  in  Malay ftlam  into  r,  and  thia  again 
into  y.  The  name  of  the  country  and  language  is  an  instance  of  tins. 
drma  is  for  dlma  (euphonised  in  Tamil  into  dnmei),  from  dl,  to  rule, 
to  possess.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  Malay&pna  becomes  also 
Malay&yma. 

Having  now  finished  the  consideration  of  the  dialectic  changes  which 
pure  Dravidian  consonants  undergo,  it  remains  to  point  out  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  Sanskrit  sibilants,  when  words  in  which  they 
occur  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  by  Tamil 

1.  sh.  The  hard,  lingual  sibilant  of  Sanskrit  is  unknown  to 
classical  Tamil.  Sometimes  it  is  changed  into  i,  a  change  which  ordi- 
narily takes  place  at  the  present  day  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  southern  districts,  sh  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  con* 
verted  in  Tamil  into  r.  Dr  Gundert  supplies  me  with  some  instances 
of  this  in  old  Malay&lam — e.g,,  kshaya^  Sans,  loss,  is  in  old  MaL 
written  kirayamj  and  the  name  Lahhmanan  in  an  old  copy  of  the 
Eamayana  is  written  Ilarhkatian,  Here  rkk  stands  for  htK  Some- 
times sh  is  assimilated  to  a  succeeding  t^ — f.^.,  the  name  Vuht^u 
becomes  sometimes,  both  in  poetical  Tamil  and  in  MalayAlam,  Fft^^n. 
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This  name  appears  also  in  poetical  Tamil  as  Vit^u,  a  word  wMch 
denotes  the  wind  as  well  as  Yishna.  Dr  Oundert  identifies  the  vif^  of 
Fhn^k,  Yishnn,  with  the  Tam«-MaL  word  vtn,  sky,  a  true  Tamil  word 
connected  with  the  root  vt/,  to  be  bright.  The  derivation  of  Vishnu 
from  wif  and  vt^  looks  very  tempting,  but  I  fear  Sanskrit  lexicographers 
will  refuse  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  Most  commonly  fh  is  converted 
in  Tamil  into  d.  This  d  is  sometimes  softened  down  into  the  dental  d, 
ThoSy  vumufhyOj  Sans,  man,  becomes  in  classical  Tamil  tndniffa-n; 
and  this  by  a  further  change  becomes  manida-n,  A  very  old  example 
of  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  fh  into  d,  in  Tamil,  can  be  adduced. 
The  month  Afhddhaf  Sans.  July-August,  has  become  in  Tamil  Adi/ 
and  tlua  change  dates  probably  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Tamil  language.  In  Taisha,  January-February,  the  hard 
fky  instead  of  being  changed,  has  been  discarded  altogether :  the  Tamil 
name  of  this  month,  as  far  back  as  the  literature  reaches,  has  been 
Tei 

2.  #.  The  hissing  sibilant  of  Sanskrit,  answering  to  our  English  «, 
18  ordinarily  in  Tamil  converted  into  d,  the  sonant  of  t,  which  is  pro- 
noanoed  as  tA  in  that — «.^.,  mdsam,  Sans,  a  month,  becomes  in  classi- 
cs! Tamil  mddam  {mdtliam) ;  and  mancUf  the  mind,  becomes  manctd-u 
(mancUk-u).  In  this  conversion  of  the  Sanskrit  s  into  d  (or  th)  in 
Tamil,  there  is  a  change  from  the  sibilant  to  the  dental,  which  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  change  from  the  dental  to  the  semi-sibilant 
which  has  already  been  described. 

**  If  asked  to  account  for  the  connection  between  two  sounds  at  first 
tight  so  widely  opposed,  I  would  refer  to  similar  conditions  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  r  for  ^  in  Attic  Qreek,  as 
/uXitTOy  iaXBirtaf  for  /ctfXitftfa,  ^dXa^ca,  Among  modem  languages,  the 
example  of  the  Spanish  may  also  be  adduced,  where  c  before  the 
palatsl  vowels  e  and  i  is  pronounced  as  th.  From  the  same  cause 
that  defect  in  speaking  called  a  lisp,  which  renders  some  EngUsh- 
nnable  to  pronounce  sibilants  or  palatals  otherwise  than  as  half- 
obacmne  Hpg"^K  But  whereas  in  England  this  is  only  an  individual 
and  personal  peculiarity,  in  Spanish  it  becomes  a  law.  The  people  of 
]£adrid  all  Usp,  not  only  in  pronouncing  c  and  z,  but  also  in  s.  So 
alaoi,  to  go  to  a  different  age  and  family  of  languages,  the  Chaldeans 
aDd  Syztaas  Usp  the  Semitic  «A,  as  in  Heb.  shdlosh,  ChaL  telcUliy  Syriac 
tloih^  three." — Beames,  p.  216.  Mr  Beames  goes  on  to  explain  physio- 
logically the  origin  of  this  tendency  to  change  s  into  t. 

When  i  happens  to  be  the  first  consonant  of  a  Sanskrit  derivative,  it  is 
■ometimes  omitted  in  Tamil  altogether — e.^.,  sandhyd,  evening,  becomes 
audi;  dhdMOi^  a  placei  becomes  idnam.     More  commonly  in  modem 
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Tamil  an  effort  ia  made  to  pronoanoe  thia  «  with  the  help  of  the  towcI 
%  which  ia  prefixed  to  it  in  order  to  aaaiat  enunciation — cg.^  Mri 
(itri,  Sans.),  a  woman,  i,  the  aoft  aibilant  of  Sanskrit^  sometimes 
passea  through  similar  changes,  (jenerallj  it  ia  represented  hj  the 
corresponding  i  or  ch  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  but  sometimes  it  ii 
converted,  like  the  harder  t,  into  <,  aa  in  the  very  ancient  deriTatiTo 
tiru,  aacred,  for  iSrt  Sometimes  it  is  discarded  altogether,  especiallj 
when  compounded  with  r.  Thus,  Srdvana,  the  month  of  Augnstp- 
September,  is  in  Tamil  Avani.  The  MalajlLlam  Oipam,  the  ceremony  of 
the  month  ^rdtfana,  carries  this  change  further  stilL 

The  Sanskrit  sibilant  never  changes  into  r  in  TamiL  This  change, 
though  very  common  in  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  rarely, 
if  ever,  appears  in  the  Dravidian.  It  may  be  conjectured,  but  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  taken  place.  The  Tamil-Canarese  root  ir,  to  be, 
originally  to  sit  (in  Brahui  ar\  may  be  allied  to  the  Indo-European 
substantive  verb,  best  represented  by  the  Sanskrit  ai,*  The  Tamil 
plural  of  rational  beings  ar,  resembles  the  Sanskrit  epicene  nominative 
plural  as;  and  perhaps,  though  more  doubtfully  still,  the  Tamil  iru, 
iron,  euphonised  into  tru-mbUy  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 
ayaSf  and  the  English  word  iron  (which  is  allied  to  ayoi,  through  the 
change  of  s  into  r),  though  I  prefer  connecting  this  word  with  the  Tamil 
root  ir,  dark. 

Euphonic  Permutation  of  Consonants. — The  permutation  of 
consonants  for  euphonic  reasons,  though  it  throws  less  light  cm  the 
laws  of  sound  than  dialectic  interchange,  includes  a  few  points  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Dravidian  grammarians  have  bestowed  more  atten- 
tion and  care  on  euphonic  permutation  than  on  any  other  subject; 
and  the  permutations  which  the  grammar  of  Tamil  requires  or 
allows  are  at  least  twice  as  numerous,  and  more  than  twice  as  per- 
plexing to  beginners,  as  those  of  Sanskrit  On  examining  the  permu- 
tations of  consonants  prescribed  in  the  classical  grammars  of  Tamil, 
Telugu,  and  Canarese — the  three  principal  languages  of  this  fiunily 
— it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  founded 
upon  Sanskrit  precedents.  Another  class  in  which  Sanskrit  rules 
of  euphony  have  been,  not  imitated,  but  emulated  and  surpassed,  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  prosodial  than  as  grammatical  changes.     But 


*  TluB  is  affirmed,  but  I  think  too  positively,  by  Mr  Gk)Ter  (CorMtt  MagoMm^ 
for  November  1871,  "  Dravidian  Folk-Songs  ").  "  TamU  and  Teluga  {qu,  Cuu^ 
rese  ?)  possess  at  the  present  day  the  complete  verb  which  has  left  suoh  traoM  iia 
our  language  as  are,  art,  and  %oere»** 
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after  these  have  been  eliminated,  a  certain  number  of  euphonic  per- 
mutations remain,  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  these  languages, 
and  which  proceed  from,  and  help  to  illustrate,  their  laws  of  sound. 
It  will  suffice  to  notice  a  few  of  those  permutations ;  for  the  subject  is 
too  wide,  and  at  the  same  time  not  of  sufficient  importance,  to  allow  us 
to  enter  here  on  a  minute  investigation  of  it. 

1.  In  dvandva  compounds,  i.e.,  in  nouns  which  are  united  together, 
not  bj  copulative  conjunctions,  but  by  a  common  sign  of  plurality  (in 
the  use  of  which  common  sign  the  Dravidian  languages  resemble,  and 
probably  imitate,  the  Sanskrit),  if  the  second  member  of  the  compound 
conmiences  with  the  first  or  surd  consonant  of  any  of  the  five  vargcu 
(viz.,  kf  chy  or  i,  f,  ty  p),  the  surd  must  be  changed  into  the  correspond- 
ing sonant  or  soft  letter.  In  those  Dravidian  languages  which  have 
adhered  to  the  alphabetical  system  of  Sanskrit,  as  Telugu  and  Cana- 
rese,  this  conversion  of  the  surd  into  the  sonant  is  carried  into 
effect  and  expressed  by  the  employment  of  a  different  character.  In 
Tamil,  in  which  the  same  character  is  used  to  represent  both  surds  and 
sonants,  a  different  character  is  not  employed,  but  the  softening  of  the 
first  consonant  of  the  second  word  is  always  apparent  in  the  pronunci- 
ation. This  peculiar  rule  evidently  proceeds  from  the  Dravidian  law 
that  the  same  consonant  which  is  a  surd  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sonant  in  the  middle ;  for  the  first  consonant 
of  the  second  word,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  compound,  has 
become  a  medial  by  position.  The  existence  of  this  rule  in  Telugu  and 
Canarese,  notwithstanding  the  Sanskrit  influences  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  proves  that  the  law  of  convertibility  of  surds  and 
sonants  is  not  confined  to  Tamil. 

All  the  Dravidian  dialects  agree  in  softening  the  initial  surd  of  the 
second  member  of  dvandva  compounds ;  but  with  respect  to  com- 
pounds in  which  the  words  stand  to  one  another  in  a  case-relation — e,g,y 
substantives  of  which  the  first  is  used  adjectivally  or  to  qualify  the 
second,  or  an  infinitive  and  its  governing  verb^Telugu  pursues  a 
different  course  from  Tamil.  The  rule  of  Telugu  is,  that  when  words 
belong  to  the  druta  class,  including  all  infinitives,  are  followed  by 
any  word  commencing  with  a  surd  consonant,  such  consonant  is  to 
be  converted  (as  in  dvandva  compounds)  into  its  soft  or  sonant  equiva- 
lent. The  rule  of  Telugu  on  this  point  resembles  that  of  the  Lappish, 
and  still  more  the  rule  of  Welsh;  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
Welsh,  possibly  through  the  pre-historic  influence  of  Finnish,  is  the 
most  Scythic  of  all  the  Indo-European  languages. 

It  is  curious  that  in  combinations  of  words  which  are  similar  to 
those  referred  to  above,  and  uniformly  after  infinitives  in  a,  Tamil, 
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instead  of  softening,  doubles  and  hardens  tbe  initial  sard-sonant  of  the 
succeeding  word.  Tamil  also  invariably  donbles,  and  conseqnently 
hardens,  the  initial  surd  of  the  second  member  of  ial-purutha  com- 
pounds, ue,,  conlpounds  in  which  the  words  stand  in  a  case-relation  to 
each  other.  In  such  combinations,  Canarese,  though  it  is  less  care- 
ful of  euphony  than  either  Tamil  or  Telugu,  requires  that  the  initiil 
surd  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound  should  be  softened: 
it  requires,  for  instance,  that  hull  iogcUu,  a  tiger's  skin,  ahall  be 
written  and  pronounced  huli  dogalu.  Tamil,  on  the  contrary,  requires 
the  initial  surd  in  all  such  cases  to  be  hardened  and  doubled — eg,, 
the  same  compound  in  Tamil,  viz.,  puli  tdl,  a  tiger's  aloD,  must  be 
written  and  pronounced,  not  puli  ddl,  but  puli'(t)i6L  This  doubling 
and  hardening  of  tbe  initial  is  evidently  meant  to  symbolise  the  transi- 
tion of  the  signification  of  the  first  word  to  the  second ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  expedient  has  been  veiy  frequently  resorted  to  by 
Tamil. 

When  the  first  word  is  used  not  as  a  noun  or  adjective,  but  as  ayerb 
or  relative  participle,  the  initial  surd  of  the  second  word  becomes  a 
sonant  in  Tamil  also,  as  in  Telugu — e.g.,  compare  kdy  komibu,  a  wither- 
ing branch,  with  kdi/'{k)kombUf  a  branch  with  fruit 

2.  The  Tamil  system  of  assimilating,  or  euphonically  changing, 
concurrent  consonants,  is  in  many  particulars  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Sanskrit,  and  has  probably  been  arranged  in  imitation  of  it 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  exceptions  which  may  be  r^arded  as  dis- 
tinctively Dravidian,  and  which  are  founded  upon  Dravidian  laws  of 
sound — e.g,y  the  mutation  of  I  into  n  in  various  unexpected  combina- 
tions. Through  this  tendency  to  nasalisation,  pdl-da^  like,  becomes 
pOnrdaj  or  rather  pdn-dra;  kof-da,  taken,  bought,  becomes  hoi^4a; 
and  the  latter  euphonic  mutation  has  found  its  way  in  Telugu  into  the 
root  itself,  which  is  koii-u,  to  buy,  instead  of  the  older  Tamil  hi, 
Tu]u  also  is  koru  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  even  by 
Tamil  grammarians,  that  l,  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  converted  into 
n  before  k.  Thus  ndn-ku,  pronounced  ndn-gu^  four,  is  derived  from 
ndl'kuy  an  older  form  of  the  word  ;  and  Panguniy  the  Tamil  name  of 
the  month  of  March-April,  has  been  altered  from  the  Sanskrit  PhaJi- 
guiva.  In  Telugu  a  corresponding  tendency  appears  in  the  change  of  I 
into  n  before  t — e.g.j  tlfi,  of  a  house,  is  softened  into  in(i.  In  all  these 
cases  I  is  undoubtedly  the  original ;  and  these  proofs  of  the  priority  of 
Ito  n  corroborate  the  suspicion  that  the  Latin  alius  is  older  than  its 
Sanskrit  equivalent  anyaa. 

A  rule  of  the  Tuda,  which  seems  to  arise  from  considerations  of 
euphony,  may  here  be  noticed,     th  and  sh  seem  to  be  euphonically 
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inserted  between  I  and  k  and  r  and  k — e.^.,  nilthken,  I  stand,  and 
erMxHy  I  am,  where  we  sboald  have  expected  nilken  and  erhen, 

EiTPHONio  NuHNATiON  OB  NASALISATION. — Much'  use  is  made  in 
the  DraTidian  languages,  especially  in  Tamil  and  Telugu,  of  the  nasals 
fi,  ^  9,  M,  and  m  (to  which  some  add  n  or  m,  the  hcdf  aniisvdra  of 
the  Telnga),  for  the  purpose  of  euphonising  the  harder  consonants  of 
each  var7&     All  the  nasals  referred  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  half 
€musvdraj  which  is  an  inorganic  sound,  are  regarded  by  native  gram- 
marians as  modifications  of  the  soimd  of  m/  the  nature  of  each  modifi- 
cation being  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  m  is  affected  by 
snoceeding  consonants.     In  Tamil,  as  in  Sanskrit,  all  those  modifica- 
tions are  expressed  by  the  nasal  consonants  which  constitute  the  final 
charactera  of  each  of  the  five  var^s.     In  Telugu  and  Canarese  one  and 
the  same  character,  which  is  called  antuvdra,  but  which  possesses  a 
greater  range   of   power  than  the  amisvdra  of  'Sanskrit,  is  used  to 
represent  the  whole  of  the  nasal  modifications  referred  to.     The  pro- 
nondation  of  this  character,  however,  varies  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
SQCceeding  consonant,  as  in  Tamil. 

The  nunnationy  or  nasalisation,  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  of  three 
kinds. 

1.  The  first  kind  of  nunnation  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  Tamil 
tktn  in  any  other  dialect.  It  consists  in  the  insertion  of  a  nasal  before 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  formative  suffix  of  many  nouns  and  verbs. 
The  formative  syllable  or  suffix,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained 
iBoie  particularly  in  the  succeeding  section,  is  added  to  the  crude  root 
of  the  verb  or  noun,  and  constitutes  the  inflexional  theme,  to  which 
tile  ngns  of  inflexion  are  annexed.  The  nasalised  formative  is  used  in 
Tknul  in  connection  with  the  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  and  the 
hobted  form  of  the  noun*  When  the  verb  becomes  transitive,  and 
^"itea  the  nonn  becomes  adjectival,  or  is  placed  in  a  case-relation  to 
iiMDe  other  nonn,  the  nasal  disappears,  and  the  consonant  to  which  it 
^«  prefixed — the  initial  consonant  of  the  formative — is  hardened  and 
^ooUed.  The  nasal  is  modified  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
^lutial  consonant  of  the  formative  suffix  :  it  becomes  n  before  k  or 
y/ *  before  i,  cA,  or  j;  n  before  f  or*rf;  n  before  t  or  d;  and  m 
Wore  pot  b.  Telugu  uses  the  anu9vdra  to  express  all  these  varieties 
^  xmad ;  and  the  half  anutvdra  in  certain  other  cases. 

(i>)  Of  the  use  of  the  first  nasal  li,  to  emphasise  and  euphonise  the 
lonnatiya  suffix  k-u  or  g-u,  Tamil  affords  innumerable  examples. 
^  Terb  and  noun  will  suffice — e.g.^  ada-ngu,  to  refrain  oneself,  to 
ceep  illy  is  fbnned  from  the  root  ada,  by  the  addition  of  the  formative, 
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intransitive  suffix  gu,  which  is  euphonised  into  ngu ;  Idrngei^  heat,  is 
from  kd  or  hay,  to  bum  (in  Telugu  hd-gu) ;  with  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  gei,  euphonised  into  ngei.  The  final  g  is  nasalised,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  the  addition  of  the  formative,  but  sometimes  also  when  it  is 
radical — e.g.,  from  pag-u,  to  divide,  we  have  pang-u,  a  portion.  The 
tendency  in  Tamil  to  the  nasalisation  of  this  consonant  may  be  iUos- 
trated  by  its  treatment  of  a  Sanskrit  word.  Sans,  iunaka  (from 
iuTta),  a  dog,  has  become  in  Tamil  (with  the  masculine  termination  an) 
iunagan^  then  sunangan,  then  by  a  further  change  (v  being  pronounced 
like  0  before  a  consonant  followed  by  a)  idttangi. 

The  insertion  of  the  nasal  before  h  ca  g  probably  accounts  for  the 
shape  of  the  Tamil  adverbs,  or  rather  nouns  of  place,  angu,  there,  tji^ 
here,  engu^  where.  The  demonstrative  and  interrogative  bases  a,  i,  and 
e  are  followed  by  hu  or  gu,  the  Tamil  dative  case  sign,  or  rather  sign 
of  direction,  whence  agu  {k  becoming  g  before  a  vowel)  is  nasalised  into 
angu,  Dr  Gundert  prefers  to  derive  these  nouns  of  place  from  the 
(supposititious)  demonstrative  nouns  am  and  m,  and  the  interrogative 
noun  em,  which  last  still  survives  in  Tamil  in  the  shape  of  en  ;  e.g.f  en, 
en,  what,  why  ;  and  takes  in  Telugu  the  shape  of  ^mL  By  the  addition 
of  the  directive  hi  to  these  nouns,  am,  &c.,  they  would  naturally  be- 
come angu,  <S:c.  I  recognise  distinct  traces  of  these  supposititious  de- 
monstrative nouns  am  or  an  and  im  or  in  in  the  formatives  of  noons,  in 
the  inflexional  increments,  and  in  the  case  signs,  as  will  be  seen  under 
each  of  those  heads ;  probably  also  they  are  the  bases  of  the  poetical 
Tamil  equivalents  of  aAgu,  d:c,  viz.,  amhar,  there,  imbar,  here,  emhar^ 
where.  Still  I  feel  doubtful  whether  in  angu,  <S:c.,  we  are  to  recognise 
those  demonstrative  nouns.  If  we  compare  ydngu.  Tarn,  where,  a 
poetical  form  of  engu,  with  ydndu,  another  noun  of  place  and  time, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  derived  from  yd,  one  of  the  interrogative 
bases,  and  dii,  the  formative,  nasalised  into  7\du,  as  will  be  seen  under 
the  next  head,  it  will  appear  probable  that  ydngu  has  been  formed  in 
this  manner;  and  if  ydngu,  then  also  angu,  ingu,  poetical,  and  cmguy 
ingu,  and  eiigu,  the  common  forms.  Besides,  if  we  compare  these 
Tamil  adverbial  forms  with  the  Gund  adverbs  aga,  there,  iga^  here, 
inga,  now,  hike,  hither,  hoke,  thither ;  with  the  Canarese  dga^  dgalu, 
then,  ifja,  now,  ydvaga,  when,  hdge,  in  that  manner,  htge,  in  this  man- 
ner, alternating  with  their  nasalised  forms  hdnge  and  hinge;  and  with 
the  Coorg  akka,  then,  ikka,  now,  eJcka,  when — (remembering  that  de- 
monstrative nouns  of  time  and  place  are  in  these  languages  more  or 
less  equivalent — e,g,,  in  Tamil,  diidu  means  either  there  or  then) — ^we 
shall  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  primitive  form  of  the  Tamil  adverbial 
noun  angu,  there,  with  its  companions,  was  aguy  and  that  amgu  is 
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only  an  instance  of  the  fondness  of  the  Tamil  for  nasalisation.  (See 
*<  Demonstratives,  their  use  as  Adverbs.") 

(il)  Instances  of  the  euphonic  use  of  the  nasal  of  the  second  varga^ 
Hj  are  more  common  in  Telugu  than  in  Tamil  Thus,  paflch-u,  Tel.  to 
divide,  is  derived  from  pap-u.  Tarn,  (changed  into  pach-u,  and  then 
nasalised  into  paHch-u),  and  is  analogous  to  the  Tamil  noun  pang-Uy  a 
portion,  derived  from  the  same  verbal  root,  reffi-^chuy  Tel.  to  double, 
is  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  euphonic  nasal  by  verbs  of  the  transi- 
tive daas — a  class  in  which  that  nasal  is  not  used  by  any  other  dialect 
bat  Telogo. 

(uL)  The  cerebrals  f  and  d  are  not  used  as  formative  suffixes  of 
▼erba,  though  some  verbal  roots  end  in  those  consonants ;  but  they  are 
not  unfrequently  nsed  as  formatives  of  neuter  nouns — e.g,,  ira-^-u,  the 
probable  original  of  the  Tamil  numeral  two,  corresponding  to  the 
Cuiarese  era-du,  has  been  euphonised  to  tra-nd-u.  The  Tamil  adver- 
bial noons  d^9^u,  there,  trnd-Uf  here,  yd-nd-^i  where,  are  derived  from 
4  and  1^  the  demonstrative  bases,  and  yd,  the  interrogative  base,  with 
tiie  addition  of  the  usual  neuter  formative  d-u,  euphonised  to  iidu. 
Td^du^  where,  when,  is  used  also  to  signify  a  year ;  another  form  is 
jfdtfdeL  In  common  Tamil  the  word  for  year  is  dr^du,  but  ydndu  is 
the  form  I  have  invariably  found  in  inscriptions.  dTidu,  a  year,  the 
nore  recent  word  (or  rather  the  obsolete  form  of  this  word  dnd^t  ia 
the  origin  of  the  word  dffei,  annual — e.g.,  dffeir(k)-kamiam,  Tam.  and 
MaL  ao  annual  ceremony.  The  omission  of  the  nasal  rj,  from  the  word 
iffei  shows  that  the  nasal  is  a  portion,  not  of  the  root,  but  of  the 
ionnative,  and  that  it  is  merely  euphonic  in  origin.  The  adjectival 
ibipe  of  a  noun,  or  that  which  appears  in  the  inflexion,  may  be  re- 
gpy^f<l^  as  a  general  rule,  as  its  oldest  shape.  Compare  traffei,  Tam. 
doable^  from  traipdu,  two,  with  the  Canarese  eradu,  two.  We  see, 
tfiMefofe,  that  the  original  shape  of  the  noun  of  place  or  time  under 
eonndenition  was  not  d^du,  but  ddu.  What  seems  to  place  this 
iMjood  doabt  is  the  fact  that  in  Telugu  the  d  of  these  words  is  not 
in  ordinary  writing,  and  only  slightly  nasalised  in  pronuncia- 
They  are  dda,  tda,  ^da,  there,  here,  where ;  and  the  last  word, 
1^  diasged  to  ^du,  is  used  like  the  corresponding  Tamil  ydndu,  to 
■gmfy  a  year.  [It  will  be  shown,  under  the  head  of  the ''  Interrogative 
noDOonSy"  that  the  Tamil  yd  takes  also  the  weaker  form  of  e,  and  in 
Tehiga  ^]  We  see  the  same  primitive,  unnasaUsed  form  of  these  de- 
moortratiTe  nouns  in  the  Tu}u  o^f.  thither,  ide,  hither,  ode,  whither. 
In  Telnga  a  large  number  of  masoiline  formatives  in  d-u  receive  in 
ptoomdation  the  obscure  nasal  n — e.g,,  for  vddvrlu  or  vdd-lu,  they, 
adU4«  18  commonly  nsed.     On  comparing  the  Tamil  karai^i,  a 
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spoon,  with  garife,  the  Telugu  form  of  the  same  word,  we  find 
that  sometimes  the  nasal  is  used  by  one  dialect  and  rejected  by 
another. 

(iv.)  We  see  an  example  of  the  euphonic  use  of  n,  the  nasal  of  the 
dental  varga,  in  the  intransitive  verb  tiru-nd-u,  Tam.  to  become  correct, 
from  tiru^  the  radical  base,  and  du,  the  formative,  euphonised  into 
ndu :  the  transitive  form  of  the  same  verb  is  tv^u-ttUy  to  correct.  An 
example  of  the  nasalisation  of  a  noun  of  this  class  ia  found  in  marji- 
ndu,  Tam.  a  medicinal  drug,  medicine,  which  is  derived  from  mam, 
fragrant,  with  the  addition  of  the  formative  du,  euphonised  to  ndu,  com  p. 
Tula  and  ancient  Canarese,  mardu,  modern  Canarese,  maddu.  We  find, 
I  think,  the  same  euphonic  nasalisation  in  the  Tamil  demonstrative 
adjectives  anda,  that,  inda,  this,  enda,  which.  These  appear  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  neuter  demonstrative  pronouns  ad-u,  id-u,  and 
the  interrogative  e-du,  by  the  insertion  of  the  euphonic  nasal  (as  was 
probably  done  also  in  the  case  of  ahgu,  <fec.,  and  drjdUy  &c,),  with  the 
addition  of  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  so  frequently  used  in 
the  formation  of  adjectives  (see  "  Adjectives ").  ad-^  would  thus 
become  and-a  by  an  easy  process.  Dr  Qundert  derives  these  adjec- 
tives from  am,  tm,  (fee,  the  demonstrative  nouns  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  and  da,  the  formative  of  relative  participles.  This 
relative  formative,  however,  is  not  da,  but  only  a;  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  Dr  Gundert's  case  thus.  The  demonstrative  base  am 
was  developed  into  aixdu,  by  the  addition  of  du,  the  neuter  formative ; 
and  this  and-u,  by  the  addition  of  the  relative  participle  sign  a,  became 
and-a,  A  confirmation  of  this  view  might  be  found  in  the  Telugu 
andu,  there,  which  is  also  the  sign  of  the  locative  case,  and  indu,  here, 
as  compared  with  the  Canarese  inda  (originally,  as  we  know,  m),  the 
sign  of  the  instrumental,  but  a  locative  case  sign  originally.  This  view 
is  very  plausible,  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  adhering  to  the  view  I 
have  already  taken,  which  accords  with  a  still  larger  number  of  parallel 
instances  of  Tamil  nasalisation.  The  Tulu  demonstrative  pronoun  iiulu 
or  undu,  it  (proximate),  corroborates  this  view.  It  is  simply  a  nasalised 
form  of  the  Tam.  and  Can.  idu  (prox.),  udu  (intermediate).  The 
Tamil  andru,  indru,  &c.,  that  day,  this  day,  etc.  (Can.  andu,  indu)^ 
may  also  be  euphonisations  of  adu  and  idu,  that  and  this ;  though  this 
euphonisation  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  rule  if  they  were 
formed  from  demonstrative  nouns  in  al  and  U,  the  existence  of  which 
we  may  surmise,  but  of  which  I  can  discover  no  distinct  proof.  Com- 
pare, however,  the  Canarese  alli^%lli,  elli,  there,  here,  where,  which 
may  either  be  derived  from  supposed  demonstrative  nouns,  a/,  il,  el,  or 
from  the  demonstrative  bases  of  those  nouns,  a,  i,  e,  prefixed  to  li,  an 
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altered  form  of  il,  a  house,  which  is  used  in  Tamil,  as  cUU  is  in  Canar- 
ese,  as  a  locative  case  sign.  The  Tamil  ittrei,  to-day,  a  secondary 
form  of  indruy  to-day  (also  the  corresponding  attrei^  that  day,  and 
ettrei,  what  day),  would  seem  to  indicate  the  origin  of  tndra,  &c.,  from 
a  root  il  or  ir,  from  which  ittreiy  &c.,  would  naturally  proceed  like 
otireiy  single,  from  or  or  or.  Compare  tndru,  Tam.  there  is  not,  and 
andru,  it  is  not,  which  are  regularly  derived  from  the  negative  bases 
il  and  aL 

(v.)  Many  examples  of  the  euphonic  insertion  of  m  before  the  suffix 
in  b  might  be  adduced,  but  the  following  will  suffice  :  tirtMnbu,  to 
turn  (intransitively),  of  which  the  root  is  unquestionably  tiru,  as 
appears  from  the  corresponding  Telugu  tirvrgu  and  Canarese  tiru-vu. 
The  Tamil  form  of  the  transitive  of  the  same  verb  is  tirurpp-u,  to  turn. 
An  example  of  a  similar  insertion  of  euphonic  m  before  the  forma- 
tive 6  of  a  noun  is  seen  ia  eTU'7nhu,  Tam.  an  ant,  when  compared  with 
the  equivalent  Canarese  word  irvrvt.  The  formatives  nd-u  and  mbu 
are  extremely  common  terminations  of  Tamil  nouns ;  and  with  few,  if 
any  exceptions,  wherever  those  terminations  appear,  they  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  euphonised  suffixes  to  the  root. 

2.  The  second  use  to  which  the  euphonic  nasal  is  put  is  altogether 
peculiar  to  Tamil  It  consists  in  the  insertion  of  an  euphonic  n 
between  the  verbal  theme  and  the  d,  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the 
preterite  of  a  very  large  number  of  Tamil  verbs.  The  same  d  ordi- 
narily forms  the  preterite  in  ancient  Canarese,  and  is  not  unknown 
to  Telugu ;  but  in  those  languages  the  nasal  n  is  not  prefixed  to  it. 
The  following  are  examples  of  this  nasalisation  of  the  sign  of  the  pre- 
terite in  Tamil  :  vdr-nd-^n  (for  vdr-d-in),  I  flourished,  from  the  root 
vdr;  in  Canarese,  bdl :  compare  old  Canarese  preterite,  hdl-d-en.  So 
also  virur-nd-u  (for  viru-d-u),  having  fallen,  from  the  root  viru  or  vtr ; 
High  Tamil,  vtr-d-u  ;  Canarese  equivalent,  bidd-u.  The  corresponding 
MalayHlam  vtn-u,  is  an  example  of  the  absorption  of  the  dental  in  the 
nasal.  In  colloquial,  or  vulgar,  Tamil  this  euphonic  insertion  of  n  is 
carried  further  than  grammatical  Tamil  allows.  Thus,  Sei/-d-a,  done, 
and  pey-d-a^  rained,  are  vulgarly  pronounced  iey-nja  and  pey-nj-a, 

3.  A  third  use  of  the  euphonic  nasal  is  the  insertion,  in  Tamil,  of 
n  or  n  before  the  final  rf  or  c?  of  some  verbal  roots.  The  same  rule 
sometimes  applies  to  roots  and  forms  that  terminate  in  the  rough  r, 
or  even  in  the  ordinary  semi-vowel  r.  Thus,  kar-u.  Can.  a  calf,  is 
kanv-u  in  Tamil  (pronounced  kandr-u) ;  and  mUr-Uj  Can.  three,  is  in 
Tamil  mUrit-u  (pronounced  mUndr-u).  In  the  first  and  second  classes 
of  instances  in  which  nunnation  is  used  for  purposes  of  euphony,  the 
Dravidian  languages  pursue  a  course  of  their  own,  which  is  different 
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from  the  usages  of  the  Scythinn,  as  well  as  of  the  Sjro-Arabian  and 
Indo-European  families  of  languages.     In  the  STro-Arabian  languages, 
especially  in  Talmudic  Hebrew,  euphonic  n  is  always  a  final,  and  ib 
often  emphatic  as  well  as  euphonic.     In  Turkish,  n  is  used  between 
the  bases  of  words  and  their  inflexions  in  a  manner  similar  to  its 
use  in  Sanskrit.     In  the  North-Indian  vernaculars  an  obscure  nasal, 
n,  is  often  used  as  a  final      But  none  of  these  usages  perfectly 
corresponds  to  the  Dravidian  nasalisation  referred  to  under  the  first 
and  second  heads.      In   the  third  class  of  instances  the   Dravidian 
usage  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Indo-Europeaa.      In   the 
seventh  class  of  S«inskrit  verbal  roots  a  nasal  is  inserted  in  the 
special  tenses,  so  as  to  coalesce  with  a  final  dental — e.^.,  nid^  to  lerile, 
becomes  nindati,  he  reviles.     Compare  also  the  root  udOy  water,  with 
its  derivative  root  und,  to  be  wet.    A  similar  nasalisation  is  found  both 
in  Latin  and  Qreek.     In  Latin  we  find  the  unaltered  root  in  the  pre- 
terite, and  a  nasalised  form  in  the  present — e.^.,  compare  wcidi  with 
scindo,  cubui  with  cumbo,  tetigi  with  tango^  fr^  "^^  frango.     Com- 
pare also  the  Latin  centum  with  the  Qreek  i-xariv.    In  Greek,  compare 
the  roots  /cta^  and  XaiS  with  the  nasalised  forms  of  those  roots  found 
in  the  present  tense — e.g.,  fjMv^m,  to  learn,  and  XeLfiP-dtm,  to  take. 
The  principle  of  euphonic  nasalisation  contained  in  these  Sanskrit, 
Qreek,  and  Latin  examples,  though  not  perfectly  identical  with  the 
Dravidian  usage,  corresponds  to  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.     The  differ- 
ence consists  in  this,  that  in  the  Indo-European  languages  the  inaertioa 
of  a  nasal  appears  to  be  purely  euphonic,  whereas  in  Tamil  it  gener- 
ally contributes  to  grammatical  expression.     The  consonant  to  which 
n  is  prefixed  by  neuter  verbs  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  n,  but  also 
hardened  and  doubled,  by  transitives. 

Prevention  of  Hiatus. — An  examination  of  the  means  employed 
in  the  Dravidian  languages  to  prevent  hiatus  between  concurrent 
vowels,  will  bring  to  light  some  analogies  with  the  Indo-European 
languages,  especially  with  Greek. 

In  Sanskrit,  and  all  other  languages  in  which  negation  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  "  alpha  privative,"  when  this  a  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is 
added  to  it  to  prevent  hiatus,  and  a  becomes  an^  in,  or  un.  In  the 
Latin  and  Germanic  languages  this  72,  which  was  used  at  first  euphoni- 
cally,  has  become  an  inseparable  part  of  the  privative  particles  m  or  un. 
In  the  greater  number  of  the  Indo-European  languages  this  is  almost 
the  only  conjuncture  of  vowels  in  which  hiatus  is  prevented  by  th& 
insertion  of  an  euphonic  n.  In  Sanskrit  and  Pftli,  n  is  also  used  for  th^ 
purpose  of  preventing  hiatus  between  the  final  base-vowels  of  noons  o^ 
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pTOQomis  and  their  case  terminations,  in  order  that  the  vowels  of  the 
base  may  escape  elision  or  corruption,  and  be  preserved  pure.  In 
BCHne  instances  (a  probably  older)  m  is  nsed  for  this  purpose  instead 
of  n.  This  usage  is  unknown  in  the  cognate  languages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  use  of  n  between  the  vowel  of  the  base  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  genitive  plural  in  Zend  and  old  high  German.  It  is  in 
Greek  that  the  use  of  n,  to  prevent  hiatus,  has  been  most  fully  de- 
veloped; for  whilst  in  Sanskrit  contiguous  vowels  are  combined  or 
changed,  so  that  hiatus  is  unknown,  in  Qreek,  in  which  vowels  are 
more  persistent,  n  is  used  to  prevent  hiatus  between  contiguous  vowels, 
and  that  not  only  when  they  belong  to  the  same  word,  but  also,  and 
still  more,  when  they  belong  to  different  words. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  Dravidian  languages,  we  may  chance 
at  first  sight  to  observe  nothing  which  resembles  the  system  now 
mentioned.  In  Tamil  and  Canarese,  and  generally  in  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages,  hiatus  between  contiguous  vowels  is  prevented  by 
the  nse  of  v  or  y.  Vowels  are  rarely  combined  or  changed  in  the 
Diavidian  languages,  as  in  Sanskrit,  except  in  the  case  of  compounds 
which  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  Sanskrit  itself ;  nor  are  final 
vowels  elided  in  these  languages  before  words  commencing  with  a 
vowel,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  finals,  which  are  considered  as 
mere  vocalisations.  In  Telugu  and  Canarese  a  few  other  unimportant 
vowels  are  occasionally  elided.  Ordinarily,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
case  of  pronunciation,  and  in  order  to  the  retention  of  the  agglutinative 
stnietoie  which  is  natural  to  these  languages,  all  vowels  are  preserved 
pure  and  pronounced  separately ;  but  as  hiatus  is  dreaded  with  pecu- 
liar intensity,  the  awkwardness  of  concurrent  vowels  is  avoided  by  the 
interposition  of  v  or  y  between  the  final  vowel  of  one  word  and  the 
initul  vowel  of  the  succeeding  one.  The  rule  of  Tamil,  which  in 
moit  particulars  is  the  rule  of  Canarese  also,  is  that  v  is  used  after 
the  vowels  a^  u,  and  o,  with  their  long  vowels,  and  auy  and  that  y  is 
Hied  after  i^  €,  with  their  long  vowels,  and  ft.  Thus,  in  Tamil,  vara 
Uln,  not  come,  is  written  and  pronounced  vara-{v)-iUeif  and  vari-alla 
(it  is)  not  the  way,  becomes  vari-(i/)-alla. 

This  nse  of  v  in  one  conjunction  of  vowels,  and  of  y  in  another,  is 
tohtless  a  result  of  the  progressive  refinement  of  the  language. 
Otiginally,  we  may  conclude  that  one  consonant  alone  was  used  for 
^  puposey  and  this  may  possibly  have  been  v  changing  into  m,  n, 
^  jr.  In  Malayftlam,  as  Dr  Gundert  observes,  y  has  gradually 
eteroiehed  on  the  domain  of  v,  pure  a  having  become  rare.  Words 
Kb  the  Tamil  avan  (a  +  (v)  +  n),  he,  remote ;  ivan  (i  +  (v)  +  n),  he, 
ptoximate^  cfaanging  in  Telugu  into  vdndu  and  vtndu,  prove  sufficiently 
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the  great  antiquity  of  v,  ,  They  appear  to  me  to  prove  that  even  m 
Telugu  y  is  more  recent  than  v.  Possibly,  also,  the  n  of  the  Telugu  is 
more  recent  than  m.  The  only  thing,  however,  perfectly  certain,  is 
that  7n,  n,  v,  and  y  interchange  in  Telugu,  Tu|u,  and  Canarese,  and 
n,  Vf  and  y  in  Tamil.  Euphonic  insertions  between  contiguous  vowels 
are  observed  in  the  common  conversation  of  Dravidians,  as  well  as  in 
written  compositions;  and  they  are  found  even  in  the  barbarous 
dialects — e.g.,  in  the  Ku,  which  was  reduced  to  writing  only  a  few 
years  ago,  v  may  optionally  be  used  for  euphony,  as  in  TamiL  Thus, 
in  Ku,  one  may  say  either  ddlu,  she,  or  d{v)dlu.  This  insertion  of  v 
or  y  takes  place,  not  only  when  a  word  terminating  with  a  vowel  is 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  another  vowel,  but  also  (as  in 
Sanskrit)  between  the  final  vowels  of  substantives  and  the  initial 
vowels  of  their  case  terminations — e.g,,  puli-(p)-il,  in  the  tamarind, 
pild-{v)-il,  in  the  jacL  The  use  of  alplM  privative  to  produce  n^ation 
being  unknown  to  the  Dravidian  languages,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
them  which  corresponds  to  the  use  of  aHy  tn,  or  un  privative,  instead 
of  a,  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel. 

The  only  analogy  which  may  at  first  sight  have  appeared  to  exist 
between  the  Dravidian  usage  and  the  Qreek,  in  respect  of  the  preven- 
tion of  hiatus,  consists  in  the  use  of  v  or  y  by  the  Dravidian  languages 
as  an  eu})honic  copula.  When  we  enter  more  closely  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  hiatus  is  prevented,  a  real  and  remark- 
able analogy  comes  to  light ;  for  in  many  instances  where  Tamil  uses 
V,  Telugu  and  Tulu,  like  Greek,  use  n.  By  one  of  the  two  classes 
into  which  all  words  are  arranged  in  Telugu  for  euphonic  purposes, 
y  is  used  to  prevent  hiatus  when  the  succeeding  word  begins  with 
a  vowel ;  by  the  other,  a  very  numerous  class,  n  is  used,  predsely 
as  in  Greek.  Thus,  instead  of  tinnagd  ^genu,  it  went  slowly,  Telugu 
requires  us  to  say  tinmagd-{n)Sfj€nu.  When  n  is  used  in  Telugu 
to  prevent  hiatus,  it  is  called  druta,  and  words  which  admit  of  this 
euphonic  appendage  are  called  druta  prakrits,  words  of  the  druta  class. 
Druta  means  fleeting,  and  tlie  druta  n  may  be  interpreted  oa  the  n 
which  often  disappears.  The  other  class  of  words  consists  of  those 
which  use  y  instead  of  72,  or  prevent  elision  in  the  Sanskrit  manner  by' 
sandhi  or  combination.  Such  words  are  called  the  hala  class,  and  the 
rationale  of  their  preferring  y  to  n  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr  Brown. 
Whenever  n  (or  its  equivalent,  ni  or  nu)  could  have  a  meaning  of  its 
own — e.g.,  wherever  it  could  be  supposed  to  represent  the  copulative 
conjunction,  or  the  case  sign  of  the  accusative  or  the  locative,  there  its 
use  is  inadmissible,  and  either  y  or  sandhi  must  be  used  instead. 
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Henee,  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  n  and  y,  for  the 
latt^  Ib  nsed  in  certain  cases  instead  of  the  former,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  misapprehension ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  both  letters  were  originally  identical  in  origin  and  in  use,  like  v 
and  y  in  TamiL 

An  euphonic  peculiarity  of  Telugu  may  here  be  noticed,  ni  or 
nUf  the  equivalents  of  n,  are  used  euphonically  between  the  final  vowel 
of  any  word  belonging  to  the  druta  class  (the  class  which  uses  n  to 
prevent  hiatus),  and  the  hard,  surd  initial  consonant  of  the  succeeding 
word — which  initial  surd  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  its  corre- 
sponding sonant  They  may  also  be  optionally  used  before  any  initial 
oonsonanty  provided  always  that  the  word  terminating  in  a  vowel  to 
which  they  are  affixed,  belongs  to  the  class  referred  to.  It  is  deserving 
of  notice,  that  in  this  conjunction  ni  or  nu  may  be  changed  into  that 
form  of  m  (the  Telugu  anusvdra)  which  coalesces  with  the  succeeding 
consonant.  Occasionally,  m  is  used  in  Telugu  to  prevent  hiatus  between 
two  vowels  where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it,  or,  in  Tamil,  v. 

m  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  original  form  of  the  euphonic 
copula  of  Telugu,  and  n  and  y  as  &  softening  of  the  same.  A  dis- 
tinct trace  of  the  use,  apparently  a  very  ancient  use,  of  m  to  prevent 
hiatosy  instead  of  n  or  t^,  may  be  noticed  in  classical  Canarese,  in  the 
sccosative  singular  of  certain  noims — e.g.,  instead  of  gttrttrV-am,  the 
soeusative  of  guru,  a  teacher,  gura-m-am  may  be  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Tulu,  an  older  v  seems  to  have  changed  into  m,  and  even  into 
«&.  Thus,  m6{^  Tq}u,  she  (prox.),  stands  for  imal,  and  that  for  ival: 
mir,  they  (prox.),  for  itnar,  and  that  for  ivar,  whilst  the  sing.  masc.  of 
the  same  is  tmbe,  for  ivan.  Compare  the  Tu}u  remote  sing,  masc, 
dj^  he.  The  evidence  of  all  the  other  dialects  in  favour  of  v  being 
ociginally  the  euphonic  vowel  of  the  pronouns  is  so  strong  that  the  Tulu 
m  mnst^  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  corruption.  In  colloquial  Tamil  m 
is  used  in  some  instances  instead  of  v,  where  v  alone  is  used,  not  only 
hf  the  classics,  but  by  scrupulously  correct  writers  up  to  the  present 
dsj — e,g.,  ennamd,  whatever  it  may  be,  instead  of  the  more  correct 
emmawt^  from  enna,  what,  and  6,  the  particle  expressing  doubt. 

It  may.  be  noticed  here,  that  where  tt  is  used  in  later  Sanskrit 
to  prevent  hiatus  between  base  vowels  and  case  terminations,  y  ib  often 
used  mstead  in  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas.  I  regard  m  as  the  original 
Conn  of  the  euphonic  copula  of  the  Telugu,  and  n  and  y  as  a  soften- 
ing of  the  same. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  v  and  y  are  the  letters  which  are  used  in 
Tamil  for  preventing  hiatus,  where  n  and  y  are  used  by  Telugu. 
On  examining  moie  closely  the  forms  and  inflexions  of  classical 
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Tamil,  we  shall  find  reason  for  advancing  a  step  farther.     In  Tamil, 
also,  It  is  used  instead  of  v  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances, 
especially  in  the  pronominal  terminations  of  verbs  in   the  dassicil 
dialect.     Thus,  the  neuter  plural  demonstrative  being  avei  (for  a-(f)-a 
from  a-a)y  we  should  expect  to  find  the  8amea-(v)-^  or  the  older 
a-(v)-a^  in  the  third  person  plural  neuter  of  verbs ;  but  we  find  a-()i)-a 
instead — i.e.,  we  find  the  hiatus  of  a-a  filled  up  with  n  instead  of  r— 
e,g.,  irukkindra{n)a,  they  are  (neuter),  instead  of  irukkindra{y)(i.     So 
also,  whilst  in  the  separate  demonstratives  avan^  he,  and  ovar,  they 
(epicene),  the  hiatus  is  filled  up  with  v — e.^.,  {a^{vyan^  a'{v)<ar)y  in 
the  pronominal  terminations  of  verbs  in  the  classical  dialect  we  find 
<i-{nyan  often  used  instead  of  a-{v)'an,  and  a'(n)'ar  instead  of  a'(f)-ar 
— t.g,,  irunda{n)atif  he  was,  instead  of  irunda(v)anf  or  its  ordinaij 
contraction  irunddn.    We  sometimes  also  find  the  same  n  in  the  neuter 
plural  of  appellative  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  classical  dialect — e.g^ 
porufa{n)aj  things  that  are  real,  realities,  instead  of  parufa(v)ay  or 
simply  porufa,     varU'{n)-a  =  varttbavei,  things  that  will  come.    We 
find  the  same  use  of  ti  to  prevent  hiatus  in  the  preterites  and  relative 
past  participles  of  a  large  number  of  Tamil  verbs — e.^.,  hdff%(n)inf  I 
showed ;  Mffi{n)a,  which  showed  ;  in  which  forms  the  n  which  comes 
between  the  preterite  participle  kdffi  and  the  terminations  in  and  a,  is 
clearly  used  (as  v  in  ordinary  cases)  to  prevent  hiatus.     The  enphonic 
character  of  this  n  (respecting  which  see  the  Section  on  **  Yerbsy  Fkvteiite 
Tense  ")  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  n  optionally  changes  in 
classical  Tamil  into  y — e.g.,  we  may  say  kdftHjy)a^  that  showed, 
instead  of  kd((t{n)a.      Another  instance  of  the  use  of  n  in  Tamil  for 
the  prevention  of  hiatus   appears  to  be  furnished  by  the  nnmerala 
The  compound  numerals  between  ten  and  twenty  are  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  word  for  ten  with  each  numeral  in  rotation.     Thb 
Tamil  word  for  ten  is  pattu,  but  padu  is  used  in  the  numerals  above 
twenty,  and  padi,  identical  with  the  Telugu  word  for  ten,  is  used  in 
the  numerals  from  eleven  to  eighteen  inclusive.     Between  this  pcuU 
and  the  units  which  follow,  each  of  which,  with   the  exception  of 
mdndru,  three,  and  ndluy  four,  commences  with  a  vowel,  n  is  inserted 
for  the  prevention  of  hiatus  where  the  modem  Tamil  would  have  used 
V.     The  euphonic  character  of  this  n  appears  to  be   established  on 
comparing  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  numerals  with  those  of  the  Telagn> 
in  most  of  which  h  is  used  instead  of  n — e.^., 

Telugu.  Tamil  and  Canabesi. 

fifteen  padir(h)-€Hu  padi'{n)-€%tidu  (Can.  eidu) 

sixteen  padi'{hydru  j[xw£i-(»)-4pm 

seventeen         padi-\h)4du  padi-(n)4ru  (Can.  ^u) 
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In  the  Tamil  compound  numeral,  padi-{nynvdndru,  thirteen,  we  find 
the  same  n  used  as  in  the  previous  examples,  though  there  is  no 
hiatus  to  be  prevented.     Telugu  has  here  pada-mUdUj  the  Canarese 
kadi-muru;  and  as  Canarese  uses  n,  like  Tamil,  in  all   the  other 
compound  numbers  between  eleven  and  eighteen  inclusive,  and  dis- 
penses with  it  here,  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  the  Tamil 
padHn)mMndrUy  the  n  has  crept  in  through  the  influence  of  the  numerals 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Euphonic  tendencies  of 
the  language  in  general     Dr  Gnndert  thinks  padin  hardly  an  example 
of  II  used  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus.     He  prefers  to  regard  the  in  of 
tliese  numerals  as  the  in  of  the  oblique  case,  and  considers  padin- 
wtdmdra  (in  Malay&lam,  padim-mAipu)  as  decisive  to  this  effect.     He 
adduces  also  omhadin-dyiram  (Tam.   onbcuiin),  nine  thousand,   and 
tifbadin  1c64i  (also  capable  of  being  used  in  Tamil),  eighty  crores.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  h  used  by  Telugu  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  oblique  case,  and  that  if  it  be  admitted 
thai  it  is  used  simply  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus,  this  fact  should  be 
allowed  to  throw  light  on  the  use  of  n  in  the  same  words  in  the  other 
langnagea.    It  would  be  quite  natural,  however,  that  tn,  the  inflexional 
increment  of  the  Tam.-Mal.  oblique  case,  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
amely  euphonic  n,  where  it  appeared  to  fit  in  suitably.     Identity  of 
mmd  would  recommend  it  for  occasional  use.     In  the  Coorg  dialect  n 
tppears  in  all  the  compounds  after  padu,  the  form  of  pattu^  ten,  used 
is  eonstmction — «.^.,  padunanje^  fifteen,  padunAru^  sixteen,  padunifuy 
Kfenteen.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  inflexional  increment  of  the 
Ooofg  does  not  contain  n,  but  is  either  da  or  ra.     Similarly  in  Tu}u, 
is  which  the  possessive  increment  is  a,  to,  or  (2a,  and  the  locative  cf  or 
f,  ^  or  fti,  »  is  inserted  between  pad^^  ten,  and  the  words  for  four,  &c., 
is  the  compound  numerals  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  inclusive— tf.^., 
f^{n)orwUHif  nineteen.     The  n  thus  inserted  must  surely  be  euphonic. 
We  have  an  indubitable  instance  of  the  use  of  n,  even  in  common 
ISnnl,  to  prevent  hiatus,  in  appellative  nouns  ending  in  ei — e.g,,  when 
vitppeDative  noun  is  formed  from  i{ei,  youth,  or  young,  by  annexing 
«K  the  sign  of  the  masc  smg.,  the  compound  is  not  ifei-ij/yan,  but 
4»{<)-aii»  or  even  ifar{n)'an.     H  is  merely  a  more  liquid  form  of  n, 
Vid  in  Malay&bm  regularly  replaces  n  in  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
pSMm.     Probably  also  mandr,  the  epicene  plural  of  the  future  tense 
<<{  the  Tamil  verb  in  some  of  the  poets,  is  for  morar — e,g,,  enniar{nydr, 
^  will  say,  for  enmdr,  and  that  for  enbdr,  the  more  common  form. 

There  ia  thus  reason  to  suppose  that  originally  Tamil  agreed  with 
Teloga  in  using  a  nasal  instead  of  a  semi- vowel  to  keep  contiguous 
^els  separate.    It  may  be  objected  that  n  evinces  no  tendency  to 
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change  iuto  v,  I  admit  this ;  but  if  we  suppose  m,  not  it,  to  hsTe 
been  the  nasal  which  was  originally  employed  for  this  purpose,  eveiy 
difficulty  will  disappear ;  for  m  readily  changes  on  the  one  hand  to  r, 
and  on  the  other  to  n.  Nor  is  it  a  merely  gratuitous  supposition  that 
Telugu  may  have  used  m  at  a  former  period  instead  of  it,  for  we 
have  already  noticed  that  ni  or  nu,  the  euphonic  equivalents  of  n,  art 
interchangeable  in  certain  conjunctions  with  the  anusvdra  or  assimilat- 
ing m;  that  in  two  Important  instances  (the  copulative  particle  and 
the  aorist  formative)  the  n  of  Telugu  replaces  an  older  m  of  Tamil; 
that  m  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  n,  to  prevent  hiatus  between 
contiguous  vowels ;  and  that  in  Sanskrit  also,  instead  of  the  n  which  is 
ordinarily  inserted  between  certain  pronominal  bases  and  their  case 
terminations,  an  older  m  is  sometimes  employed.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  ni  or  nu,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  euphonic 
suffix  of  the  accusative  in  Telugu,  is  replaced  in  old  Canarese  by  m. 

In  Tulu,  n  is  sometimes  used  to  prevent  hiatus.  When  the  personal 
pronouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  are  suffixed  to  participles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  participial  nouns,  n  is  euphonically  inserted  where  t 
would  ordinarily  be  inserted  in  Tamil  and  Canarese — e.g,^  8iaj[pif-(fi)- 
dy€^  he  who  makes.  Tamil  agrees  with  Tu}u  in  thus  inserting  n  after 
past  participles  ending  in  i — e.g,y  compare  pafj.ni-^nyawxn^  Tam. 
he  who  made,  with  hatti-{vi)-dyey  Tu]u,  he  who  came.  Sometimes  this 
euphonic  n  is  inserted  in  Tu}u  where  y  would  be  inserted  in  Tamil — 
«.^.,  dhore-{7i)-dkuiu,  Tuju,  gentlemen,  Tam.  durei'{y)-avargal  (plnral 
used  honorifically  for  singular).  In  amm<i-{n)-dkuluy  Tu|u,  mistresses, 
Tamil  would  run  the  vowels  together.  When  the  adverbial  particle 
aga  is  added  to  the  root  of  a  verb,  to  denote  the  time  at  which  an 
action  takes  place,  n  inserted  between  the  concurrent  vowels — «.^., 
malpu-{n)-agay  when  making.  Compare  with  these  particulars  the 
uses  of  the  dnita  n  of  Telugu.  The  emphatic  particle  ^  becomes 
in  Tu]u  not  only  ye  or  tr,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  Tamil,  but  also  ncy  after  a,  and  sometimes  after  t — e^., 
dye'{n)-e,  he  himself,  n  is  inserted  in  like  manner  before  d  and  d,  the 
interrogative  particles,  where  v  would  be  inserted  in  Tamil,  as  also 
before  e  when  used  interrogatively. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  whilst  the  Dravidian 
languages  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  Sanskrit  in  the  point 
which  has  now  been  discussed,  they  accord  to  a  much  larger  extent 
with  Greek,  and  in  one  particular  (the  prevention  of  hiatus  between 
the  contiguous  vowels  of  separate  words)  with  Greek  alones.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Dravidian  languages  borrowed  this 
usage  from  Sanskrit,  seeing  that  it  occupies  a  much  less  important 
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place  in  Saiukrit  tlian  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  has  been  mucli 
less  fully  developed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  letter  r  is  in  some  instances 
used  to  prevent  hiatus  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  idioms.     In  Tamil,  kd, 
the  imperative  singular  of  the  verb  to  preserve,  becomes  in  the  plural, 
not  hA-(9)'Mmj  but   kd-{r)-uni.      Canarese  in  certain  cases  inserts   r 
or  ar  between  the  crude  noun  and  the  case  terminations,  instead  of  the 
more  common  r,  n,  or  d — e.g.,  karid'-ar-a,  of  that  which  is  black.    This 
ar,  however,  is  probably  only  another  form  of  ad,     Telugu  inserts 
r  in  a  more  distinctively  euphonic  manner,  as,  for  instance,  between 
certain  nouns  and  dlu,  the  suffix  by  which  the  feminine  gender  is  some- 
times denoted — e.g.y  sundarU'{r)-dlu,  a  handsome  woman.     Compare 
this  with  the  Tamil  9oundartyar(v)-a{,  in  which  the  same  separation  is 
efGected  by  the  use  of  the  more  common  euphonic  v,     r  is  inserted 
eaphonically  in  Telugu  in  other  connections  also — e.g.,  podarr4Uu, 
from  poda,  leaf,  and  illu,  house  =  a  bower. 

The  d  which  intervenes  between  the  i  of  the  preterite  verbal  parti- 

ople  and  the  suffixes  of  many  Canarese  verbs  {e.g.,  mddi-(d)-a,  that 

did),  though  possibly  in  its  origin  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  is  now  used 

amply  as  an  euphonic  insertion.     This  d  becomes  invariably  n  in 

Tdngu  and  Tamil ;  and  in  Tamil  it  is  sometimes  softened  further  into 

|.    f  Ib  sometimes  stated  to  be  used  in  Telugu  for  a  similar  purpose — 

▼ix.,  to  prevent  hiatus  between  certain  nouns  of  quality  and  the  nouns 

vhieh  are  qualified  by  them — e.g.,  karakt^t-ummuy  a  sharp  arrow,  but 

I  have  no  doubt  that  thb  f  is  identical  with  fi,  and  was  originally 

•a  inflexional  particle,     g  is  in  some  instances  used  by  Telugu  to 

picfent  hiatus,  or  at  least  as  an  euphonic  formative,  where  Tamil 

voold  prefer  to  use  v — e.g.,  the  rational  plural  noun  of  number,  six 

pmnu,  may  either  be  dru(jg)ur'U  or  dru(v)ur-u»     k  seems  to  be  used 

ibr  the  same  purpose  in  padakond^c  {pada'k'Ondu)^  eleven,     gddu,  he, 

^or  id^K,  and  gdru,  they,  for  vdru,  are  instances  of  the  use  of  ^  f or  v  in 

Tdngu. 

HiSMOHic  Sequence  of  Vowels. — In  all  the  languages  of  the 

Scythian  group  (Finnish,  Turkish,  Mongolian,  Manchu)  a  law  has  been 

observed  which  may  be  called  '^  the  law  of  harmonic  sequence."    The 

law  is,  that  a  given  vowel  occurring  in  one  syllable  of  a  word,  or  in 

t2ie  root,  requires  an  analogous  vowel,  i.e,  a  vowel  belonging  to  the 

same  set  (of  which  sets  there  are  in  Turkish  four)  in  the  following^ 

fjllables  of  the  same  word,  or  in  the  particles  appended  to  it,  which, 

therefore,  alter  their  vowels  accordingly.     This  rule,  of  which  some 

traces   remain  even  in  modem  Persian,  appears  to  pervade  all  the 
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Scythian  languages,  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
theoiy  that  all  those  languages  have  sprang  from  a  common  origin. 

In  Telugu  a  similar  law  of  attraction,  or  harmonic  sequence,  is  found 
to  exist.  Traces  of  it,  indeed,  appear  in  all  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, especiallj  in  Tu)u,  which  in  this  particular  comes  nearest  to 
Telugu;  but  it  is  in  Telugu  that  it  comes  out  most  distinctly  and 
regularly.  The  range  of  its  operation  in  Telugu  is  restricted  to  two 
Towels  i*  and  \i;  but  in  principle  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Scythian  law,  u  being  changed  into  t,  and  t  into  u,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  preceding  voweL  Thus  the  copulative  particle  is  m  after 
t,  $,  ei;  and  nu  after  u  and  the  other  vowels,  ibi,  the  sign  of  the 
dative  case,  becomes  in  like  manner  hi  after  t,  C,  and  ei.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  instances  it  is  the  Towels  of  the  appended  particles  which 
are  changed  through  the  attraction  of  the  vowels  of  the  words  to  which 
they  are  sufSxed ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  sufi&xed  particles 
retain  their  own  vowels,  and  draw  the  vowels  of  the  verb  or  noun  to  which 
they  are  suffixed,  as  also  the  vowels  of  any  particles  that  may  be  added 
to  them,  into  harmony  with  themselves.  Thus,  the  Telugu  plurslising 
termination  or  suffix  being  lu^  the  plural  of  katti^  a  knife,  would  natu- 
rally be  kattUu;  but  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  too  powerful  for  that  of 
the  base,  and  accordingly  the  plural  becomes  kattulu.  So  also,  whilst 
the  singular  dative  is  katti-hi,  the  dative  plural  is,  not  haUUa-hi^  but 
kcUtula-hi;  for  /a,  the  plural  inflexion,  has  the  same  power  as  the 
pluralising  particle  la  to  convert  katti  into  kcUtu,  besides  being  able  to 
change  kiy  the  dative  post-position  of  the  singular,  into  ku. 

In  the  inflexion  of  verbs,  the  most  influential  particles  in  Telugu  an 
those  which  are  marks  of  time,  and  by  suffixing  which  the  tenses  are 
formed.  Through  the  attraction  of  those  particles,  not  only  tBe  voweb 
of  the  pronominal  fragments  which  are  appended  to  them,  but  eTea 
the  secondary  vowels  of  the  verbal  root  itself,  are  altered  into  harmony 
with  the  vowel  of  the  particle  of  time.  Thus,  from  kalugu,  to  be  able, 
(fu,  the  aorist  particle,  and  nu,  the  abbreviation  of  the  pronoun  n^  If 
is  formed  the  aorist  first  person  singular  kalugu-du-nUy  I  am  able.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  past  verbal  participle  of  kalugu,  is  not  kcdvgif  bat 
kaiigij  through  the  attraction  of  the  final  t,  the  characteristic  of  the 
tense  ;  and  the  preterite  of  the  first  person  singular,  therefore,  is  set 
kalugi'ti-nu,  but  kaligi-ti-ni.  Thus,  the  verbal  root  kalu  become 
kcdi;  nu,  the  abbreviation  of  nHu,  becomes  ni;  and  both  have  by  these 
.changes  been  brought  into  harmony  with  ^i,  an  intermediate  partide) 
which  is  probably  an  ancient  sign  of  the  preterite. 

This  remarkable  law  of  the  Telugu  phonetic  system  evidently  accords 
with  the  essential  principles  of  the  law  of  harmonic  sequence  by  which 
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the  Scythian  languages  are  characterised,  and  differs  widely  from  the 
pierailing  usage  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  change  which 
it  apparent  in  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  various  tenses  of  the 
Telugn  rerb  (e.^.,  nu  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense,  ni  in  the 
preterite),  have  been  compared  with  the  variation  in  Greek  and  Latin 
of  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  verb  according  to  the  tense. 
Bat  the  change  in  Greek  and  Latin  arises  merely  from  euphonic  cor- 
roptioD,  whereas  the  Dravidian  change  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
a  r^nlar  fixed  phonic  law,  the  operation  of  which  is  still  apparent  in 
eTeiy  part  of  the  grammar. 

Though  I  have  directed  attention  only  to  the  examples  of  this  law 
which  are  furmshed  by  Telugu,  in  which  it  is  most  fully  developed, 
tnees  of  its  existence  could  easily  be  pointed  out  in  the  other  dialects. 
TlnUy  in  the  Canarese  verbal  inflexions,  the  final  euphonic  or  enun- 
ciatiTe  vowel  of  the  abbreviated  personal  pronouns  is  ti,  e,  or  t,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  preceding  vowel — e.g,,  rnddutthf-e,  we  do, 
w^diMiitr-i,  ye  do,  rnddidev-u,  we  did.     If  in  the  means  employed  to 
pnrent  hiatus  between  contiguous  vowels,  the  Dravidian  languages 
^peaxed  to  have  been  influenced  by  Indo-European  usages,  still  more 
dieided  traces  of  Scythian  influences  may  be  noticed  in  the  phonetic 
hw  now  mentioned. 

PUKCIPLXS  or  Stllabatiok. — ^The  chief  peculiarity  of  Dravidian 

^Oihation  ia  its  extreme  simplicity  and  dislike  of  compound  or 

ttoeiirrent  consonants;  and  this  peculiarity  characterises  Tamil,  the 

M&it  cnltiTated  member  of  the  family,  in  a  more  marked  degree 

4tt  any  other  Dravidian  language.     In  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malay- 

iha,  the  great  majority  of  primitive  Dravidian  words — «.f.,  words 

^ioA  have  not  been  derived  from  Sanskrit,  or  altered  through  San- 

ifait  inflaences — and  in  Tamil  all  words  without  exception,  including 

<vi»  Sanskrit  derivatives,  are  divided  into  syllables  on  the  following 

ihs.    Double  or  treble  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  like 

^  in  dreRffthy  are  altogether  inadmissible.     At  the  beginning,  not 

^f  d  the  first  syllable  of  eveiy  word,  but  also  of  every  succeeding 

OUili^  only  one  consonant  is  allowed.     If  in  the  middle  of  a  word  of 

^iHnd  MjUMeAf  one  syllable  ends  with  a  consonant  and  the  succeeding 

oie  eommences  with  another  consonant,  the  concurrent  consonants 

^Ht  he  enphonicaUy  assimilated,  or  else  a  vowel  must  be  inserted 

kitveoi  them.     At  the  conclusion  of  a  word,  double  and  treble  con- 

tOBtatiy  nffik  in  strength,  are  as  inadmissible  as  at  the  beginning  :  and 

•Wy  word  most  terminate  in  Telugu,  Tu}u,  and  Canarese,  in  a  vowel ; 

JB  Tynili  etther  in  a  vowel  or  in  a  single  semi-vowel,  as  /  or  r,  or  in  a 
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single  nasal,  us  n  or  m.  Malaydlam  resembles  Tamil  in  this,  bot 
evinces  a  more  decided  preference  for  vowel  terminations.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  plan  of  syllabation  is  extremely  anlike  that  of 
Sanskrit. 

The  only  double  consonants  which  can  stand  together  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  in  Tamil  without  an  intervening  vowel,  are  as  follows.     The 
various  nasals,  li,  iiy  7/,  ti,  and  m,  may  precede  the  sonant  of  the  var^ 
to  which   they  belong ;    and   hence  li-^,  HS,  or  H-chf  n-d,  n-d^  m^ 
may  occur,  also  iin,  fin,  /i;t,  nn,  mm,  nm,  and  nm:  the  doubled  surds, 
I'l',  sS  or  click,  ((,  tt,  pPj  //,  IT  (pronounced  ttr ;  also  \k,  and  ip;  tk, 
Tch,  and  Tp  ;  yy,  II,  rv  ;  and  finally  «r,  pronounced  ndr.     The  only 
treble  consonants  wliich  can  coalesce  in  Tamil,  under  any  circumstances, 
arc  the  very  soft,  liquid  ones,  rnd  and  ynd,     Tamilian  law»  of  soand 
allow  only  the  above-mentioned  consonants  to  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  words  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel.     All  other  con- 
sonants must  be  assimilated — that  is,  the  first  must  be  made  the 
same  as  the  second,  or  else  a  vowel  must  be  inserted  between  them  to 
render  each  capable  of  being  pronounced  by  Tamilian  organs.     In  the 
other  Dravidian  dialects,  through  the  influence  of  Sanskrit,  nasals  aie 
combined,  not  with  sonants  only,  but  also  with  surds — ^.y.,  /kur/^v, 
TeL   to  send,  ajt-u.  Can.  eight.     The  repugnance  of  Tamil  to  this 
practice  is  so  very  decided,  that  it  must  be  concluded  to  be  non-Dn- 
vidian.     Generally  i  is  the  vowel  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  unassiniilable  consonants,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  Sanskrit  derivatives  are  Tamilised.     Sometimes  u  is  employed 
instead  of  i.     Thus  the  Sanskrit  preposition  pra  is  changed  into  pira 
in  the  compound  derivatives  which  have  been  borrowed  by  Tamil; 
whilst  Krishna  becomes  Kintffina-ii  ((t  instead  of  sit),  or  even  Kit' 
{ina-u.     Even  such  soft  conjunctions  of  consonants  «is  the  Sanskrit 
(lya,  dva,  f/ya,  (kc,  arc  separated  in  Tamil  into  diya,  diva,  and  ^'jW. 
Another  rule  of  Tamil  syllabation  is,  that  when  the  first  consonant  of 
an  unossiniilable  double  consonant  is  separated  from  the  second  and 
formed  into  a  syllable  by  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  every  such  con- 
sonant (not  being  a  semi-vowel)  must  be  doubled  before  the  vowel  is 
sullixed.      Thus,    tatva,    Sans,   nature,   becomes   in   Tamil  tat{t)uwi; 
aprayojii  na,  unjirolitable,  a]}{p)lrayosana. 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  syllabation  and  the  agginti- 
native  structure  of  its  intlexions,  the  Tamil  language  appears  very 
verbose  and  lengthy  when  compared  with  Sanskrit  and  the  languages 
of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  each  syllable  being  exceedingly  simple,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  syllables  being  short,  rapidity  of  enunciation 
is  made  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  contraction  and  compresiion. 
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Pinniahy  Hangaiian,  and  other  languages  of  the  same  stock, 
allow  of  only  one  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  When 
f oragn  words  which  begin  with  two  consonants  are  pronounced  by  a 
Magyar,  the  consonants  are  separated  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel — e.g,^ 
hrdl  becomes  JdrdLy,  Where  the  first  consonant  is  a  sibilant,  it  is 
formed  into  a  distinct  syllable  by  a  prefixed  vowel — e.g.^  schola 
1)ecome8  %Mku  How  perfectly  in  accordance  with  Tamil  this  is,  is 
Imown  to  every  European  resident  in  Southern  India  who  has  heard 
the  natives  speak  of  establishing,  or  sending  their  children  to,  an  Eng- 
lish ukdiL  The  same  peculiarity  has  been  discovered  in  the  language 
of  the  Scythic  tablets  of  Behistun.  In  rendering  the  word  Sparta 
into  Scythian,  the  translator  is  found  to  have  written  it  with  a  preced- 
ing i — t.g.y  lipartOy  precisely  as  it  would  be  written  in  the  present  day 
in  Magyar  or  in  Tamil. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  his ''  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
Second  Series,"  adduces  many  similar  instances  in  other  families  of  lan- 
guages. **  Many  words  in  Latin  begin  with  sc,  st^  tp^  Some  of  these 
tie  found,  in  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  spelt 
with  an  initial  i — e.g.y  itperitus.  It  seems  that  the  Celtic  nations  were 
usable  to  pronounce  an  initial  s  before  a  consonant,  or  at  least  that 
they  disliked  it  Eidiards,  as  quoted  by  Pott,  says,  *  No  British  word 
^figDB  with  $  when  a  consonant  or  w  follows,  without  setting  y  before 
it;  and  when  we  borrow  any  words  from  another  language  which 
Ugm  with  an  a  and  a  consonant  immediately  following  it,  we  prefix  a 
fliefore  such  words,  as  from  the  Latin  schola,  yagol;  gpiritusy  yspryd.' 
Qe  Spaniards  in  Peru,  even  when  reading  Latin,  pronounce  esludium 
kKdrntiunif  €9chola  for  schola.  Hence  the  constant  addition  of  the 
iutial  vowel  in  the  Western,  or  chiefly  Celtic,  branch  of  the  Homan 
bnuly.  French  esph'er,  instead  of  Latin  iperare;  stabilire^  became 
oWtr,  laatly  HaJUir,  to  establish."— P.  195.  ''  Words  beginning  with 
Me  than  one  consonant  are  most  liable,  to  phonetic  corruption.  It 
certainly  requires  an  effort  to  pronounce  distinctly  two  or  three  con- 
•oaaota  at  the  beginning  without  intervening  vowels,  and  we  could 
ttdtf  midentand  that  one  of  these  consonants  should  be  slurred  over 
and  allowed  to  drop.  But  if  it  is  the  tendency  of  language  to  facilitate 
praonciation,  we  must  not  shirk  the  question  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Boch  tronblesome  forms  were  ever  framed  and  sanctioned.  Most 
of  tbem  owe  their  origin  to  contraction — that  is  to  say,  to  an  attempt 
to  proDonnce  two  syllables  as  one,  and  thus  to  save  time  and  breath, 
thoa^  not  withont  paying  for  it  by  an  increased  consonantal  effort." — 
P.  187.  '*  There  are  languages  still  in  existence  in  which  each  syllable 
conairta  either  of  a  vowel,  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  by  one  consonant 
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only,  and  in  which  no  syllable  ever  ends  in  a  consonant  This  is  tbe 
case,  for  instance,  in  the  Polynesian  languages.  A  Hawaian  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  pronounce  two  consonants  together.  All  syllabki 
in  Chinese  are  open  or  nasal  In  South  Africa,  all  the  members  of  tlu 
great  family  of  speech  called  by  Dr  Bleek  the  B&-ntu  family,  agree  ii 
general  with  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  their  syllablea^  In  the  otlier 
family  of  South  African  speech,  the  Hottentot,  compound  oonsonanti 
are  equally  eschewed  at  the  beginning  of  words.  In  Kafir  we  find 
gold  pronounced  igoUde.  If  we  look  to  the  Finnish,  and  the  whob 
Uralic  class  of  the  Northern  Turanian  languages,  we  meet  with  ths 
same  disinclination  to  admit  double  consonants  at  the  beginning,  or  107 
consonants  whatever  at  the  end  of  words.  No  genuine  Finnish  woid 
begins  with  a  double  consonant,  for  the  assimilated  and  softened  con- 
sonants, which  are  spelt  as  double  letters,  were  originally  siinple 
sounds.  The  Esthonian,  Lapp,  Mordvinian,  Ostiakian,  and  Hoih 
garian,  by  dropping  or  weakening  their  final  and  unaccented  Toweli^ 
have  acquired  a  large  number  of  words  ending  in  simple  and  donUi 
consonants ;  but  throughout  the  Uralic  class,  whereyer  we  can  tnwe  ths 
radical  elements  of  language,  we  always  find  simple  consonants  and 
simple  vowels." — P.  190. 

The  mode  in  which  compound  consonants  are  dealt  with  in  IVifait 
and  the  modem  North  Indian  vernaculars,  is  investigated  and  explsined 
by  Mr  Beames  in  chapter  iv.  of  his  "  Comparative  Grammar."  TI18 
Prakrit  rules  for  the  assimilation  of  compound  consonants  bear  a  con* 
siderablo  resemblance,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  Dravidian,  espedsllj 
in  regard  to  the  combination  called  by  Mr  Beames  ''  the  strong  nezns' 
— that  is,  the  combination,  without  a  vowel,  of  the  strong  consonanti 
only,  such  as  kt,  tp,  (S:c.,  respecting  which  the  rule  of  the  Prakrits^  ss  of 
Tamil,  is  that  the  first  consonant  should  bo  assimilated  to  the  next 
Yararuchi  expresses  the  Prakrit  rule  rather  peculiarly  by  saying  that 
the  first  consonant  is  elided,  the  second  doubled.  The  corresponding 
Tamil  rule  applies  only  to  the  treatment  of  tadbltarcu^  no  such  con- 
junction of  consonants  as  li,  &c.,  being  possible  in  words  of  pordj 
Dravidian  origin. 

Minor  Dialec?tic  Peculiarities. 

1.  Euphonic  Displacement  of  Consonants. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages,  consonants  are  sometimes  found  to 
change  places  through  haste  or  considerations  of  euphony,  espedally, 
but  not  exclusively,  in  the  speech  of  the  vulgar. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Tamil  taiei^  flesh,  which  by  s 
displacement  of  consonants,  and  a  consequent  change  of  the  sard  into 
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fhe  sonant,  has  become  iadei :  kudirei,  a  horse,  is  in  this  manner  often 
pfonovmced  by  the  vulgar  in  the  Tamil  country  kuridei;  and  looking 
at  the  root-ayllable  of  the  Telugu  word,  gur-ramy  it  b  hard  to  decide 
ifheUier  kuridei  or  kudirei  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Dravidian 
oric^nal,  though  the  apparent  derivation  of  the  word  from  hidty  Tam. 
to  leap,  indines  me  to  prefer  kudirei.  In  many  instances,  through  the 
(^pentioii  of  this  displacement,  we  find  one  form  of  a  word  in  TamU, 
mnd  snoCher,  considerably  different,  in  Telugu  or  Canarese.  Thus, 
happuff  Tun.  the  navel,  is  in  Telugu  pokkUij  in  Malaydlam  pokkuf  and 
pakkif/  njkipadar^  Tam.  to  spread  as  a  creeper,  is  in  Canarese  parad-u. 
In  comparing  words  in  the  different  dialects,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
In  mind  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  displacement. 
%  JSmphtmie  Disjplacement  of  Vowels. 

In  Tehign  we  find  many  instances  of  a  still  more  curious  displace- 
of  vowels.     This  displacement  occurs  most  commonly  in  words 
^lidi  ooarist  of  three  short  syllables  beginning  with  a  vowel;  and 
wlien  it  occurs,  we  find  that  the  second  vowel  has  disappeared,  and 
4at  the  first  vowel  has  migrated  from  the  beginning  of  the  word  to  the 
Moond  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  been  lengthened  to  compensate 
isr  the  vowel  ^at  is  lost     We  have  here  to  deal,  therefore,  with  an 
•aphonic  amalgamation  of  vowels,  as  well  as  an  euphonic  displacement. 
I  kke  as  an  example  the  Dravidian  demonstrative  pronouns,  remote 
mat  piozimate ;  and  I  select  the  plural,  rather  than  the  singular,  to  get 
rid  cC  the  disturbing  element  of  a  difference  which  exists  in  the  f  orma- 
ttiML    Li  Tamil  those  pronouns  are  avar,  they,  remote ;  and  ivar,  they, 
innmate,  corresponding  to  illi  and  hi.     Canarese  adds  u  to  each 
void,  BO  that  they  become  avaru  and  ivaru.     By  analogy  this  is  the 
ioni  we  ehoold  expect  to  find  in  Telugu  also ;  but  on  examination,  we 
hi  in  Tduga  vdru  instead  of  avaru,  and  i/tru  instead  of  ivaru.    The 
Mhr  demonstrative  pronouns  of  Telugu   being  dissyllables,  there 
biDdBsplaoement  in  their  nominatives  {adi,  that,  idi,  this,  correspond- 
fagdosdy  to  the  Tamil  adu,  idu) ;  but  when  they  become  trisyllables 
^fte  addition  of  the  infiexional  suffix  nt,  we  find  a  displacement 
fiaSku  to  that  which  has  been  described — e.g.,  adini^  it,  or  of  it, 
WoDMs  ddndy  and  idini  becomes  dini.    Many  ordinary  substantives 
^iergo  m  Telugu  a  similar  change — e.g.^  uraly  Tamil,  a  mortar,  pro- 
^nneed  oro^  should  by  analogy  be  oralu  in  Telugu ;  but  instead  of 
^vvAi  we  find  r6lu.    In  each  of  the  instances  mentioned,  the  change 
*seiBS  to  have  been  produced  by  the  rejection  of  the  second  vowel,  and 
tte  sohstitation  for  it  of  a  lengthened  form  of  the  first.    This  unsettled- 
%■!  of  the  vowels,  as  Dr  Gundert  calls  it,  attaches  chiefiy  to  the 
^landatioa  of  /,  r,  and  other  liquid  consonants. 
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As  soon  as  this'peculiar  law  of  the  displacement  of  vowels  is  brooght 
to  light,  a  large  number  of  Telugu  words  and  forms,  which  at  first  aglit 
appear  to  l>e  widely  different  from  Tamil  and  Canorese,  are  found  to 
bo  the  same  or  but  slightly  altered.  Thus  Iddu,  Tel.,  it  will  not  be^ 
or  it  b  not,  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tamil  dgddu;  lidu^  then 
is  not,  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  illadUy  or  iladu;  and  by  an  extensioa 
of  a  similar  rule  to  monosyllables,  we  find  16,  TeL  within,  to  be  iden- 
tical with  uf,  Tarn. ;  uf,  old  Canarese.  A  similar  role  of  dispkoemeot 
appears  in  Tuhi,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

3.  Jicjtrtiun  of  liadical  Coruonants. 

Telugu  and  Canarese  evince  a  tendency  to  reject  or  soften  any 
liquid  consonants  in  the  middle  of  words,  even  though  such  consonanti 
should  belong  to  the  root,  not  to  the  formative.       Thus,  neruppn, 
Tam.  fire,  is  softened  into  nippu ;  dumbUf  a  bone,  into  emmu;  udd 
(pronounced  otial),  body,  into  oHu;  poruduy  time,  into  poddu;  erndUf 
an  ox,  into  eiLiu  ;  marundu,  medicine,  into  mandu.     For  the  last  word 
Tu}u  has  marduy  C«an.  maddu  (ancient  Can.  mardu).     For  the  Tam. 
erupaduj  seventy,  Can.  has  eppattu  ;  for  truppn^  Tam.  to  ruse  (rooti 
Tam.  eru^  to  rise,  Can.  elu),  Can.  has  Muu.     For  the  Tam.  hopij^ 
korumei,  fat,  Can.  has  kohle,  Tu|u  komme.     So  Tam.  erumei^  a  bafUfl^ 
Tulu  erme,  Can.  emme.     Something  similar  to  this  process  takes  plaoe^ 
but  not  so  systematically,  in  vulgar  colloquial  TamiL 

In  a  few  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  Telugn  appean  to  luw 
retained  a  radical  letter  which  has  disappeared  in  some  oonnectiotf  -j 
from  Tamil.  For  example,  Mii,  with,  together  with,  is  the  solBx  | 
of  the  Tamil  conjunctive  case.  On  examining  Telugu,  we  find  tfait  ^ 
the  corresponding  suffix  is  tdda.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  ^  n  :' 
Telugu  corresponds  to  r  in  Tamil ;  and  consequently  tdda  would  hecootf  ^ 
in  Tamil  tora.  torn  (tora-mei)  is  contained  in  Tamil,  and  means  com-  -• 
panionsliip — a  meaning  which  appears  also  in  many  Telugu  compoondi;  ] 
and  thus  by  the  help  of  Telugu  we  find  that  the  Tamil  ^tf  u'  4 
tora  arc  closely  allied,  if  not  virtually  identical;  that  the  meaniogfl^  J 
the  suflix  (V?£  accords  with  its  use;  and  that  there  is  also  reason  to  4 
conclude  another  pair  of  similar  words  to  be  allied,  viz.,  v^foJiy  viAi  \ 
Can.  of/ane,  a  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  case,  in  itself  a  noon  signi^T'  "* 
ing  connection,  and  todar,  a  verbal  root,  to  follow,  to  join  on,  writtti  j 
also  tttflar. 

Dr  Gundcrt  is  right  in  considering  odu  a  lengthened  secondaiy  tbi* 
of  odu,  which  is  still  used  in  Malayfilam  poetry  (and  equally  so  i> 
Tamil).  OKI  Can.  has  oda,  odam,  modern  Can.  odane;  Tn}a  ofW*» 
with.  Can.  odane  is  of  course  the  equivalent  of  the  Tam.  n^Mt 
together  with,     odu^  therefore,  he  thinks,  needs  no  explanation  fioil 
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TeL  t6dM,  Tarn,  t&ra,  companionship,  the  root  of  which  latter  word  is 
fefii  (found  with  this  meaning  in  Tarn,  torudiy  a  crowd),  todar^  to 
follow,  explains  itself  as  a  verbal  nonn  of  todu,  to  touch,  to  connect 
llieae  three  roots  he  considers  as  altogether  distmct  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  each  other.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  three  roots,  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  are  sub- 
stantially identical  The  lengthening  of  the  root  vowel  in  secondary 
forma  of  roots  b  quite  common  in  Tamil,  and  the  close  relationship  of 
the  radical  meanings  of  the  shorter  forms,  oduy  todu^  and  taru,  favours 
the  snpposition  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  root. 
I  cannot  perceive  any  essential  difference  between  the  radical  mean- 
ingB  of  odu  and  todu.  The  former,  as  we  see  from  its  verbal  noun 
•ffM,  means  to  touch  so  as  to  adhere,  the  latter  simply  to  touch. 
Ihe  sli^t  variations  apparent  in  form  and  meaning  appear  to  me  to  be 
■pedalisations  of  a  common  root.  See  the  section  on  the  radiation  of 
loots^  Ummgh  "  Particles  of  Specialisation." 
4.  AeeenL 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  Dravidian  languages  aro  destitute  of 
•eeenty  and  that  emphasis  is  conveyed  by  the  addition  of  the  i  em- 
ihadc  alone.  Though,  however,  the  Dravidian  languages  are  destitute 
ef  the  Indo-Qreek  system  of  accents,  the  use  of  accent  is  not  altogether 
nknown  to  them ;  and  the  position  of  the  Dravidian  accent,  always  an 
aeote  one,  accords  well  with  the  agglutinative  structure  of  Dravidian 
woidi.  The  accent  is  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  word;  that  syllable 
doM,  in  most  cases,  constituting  the  base,  prior  to  every  addition  of 
ionuitives  and  inflexional  forms,  and  remaining  always  unchanged. 
Ihe  fint  syllable  of  every  word  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  seat  of 
Wenl;  but  if  the  word  be  compounded,  a  secondary  accent  distinguishes 
tte  fint  syllable  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound. 

As  in  other  languages,  so  in  the  Dravidian,  accent  is  carefully  to  be 

irtiiigaiahed  from  quantity;  and  in  enunciation  an  accented   short 

^Mel  is  more  emphatic  than  an  unaccented  long  one.     Thus,  in  the 

ttfetinsitive  Tamil  verb  adangn^radu,  it  is  contained,   the  second 

^Oalile,  aii^,  is  long  by  position,  yet  the  only  accent  is  that  which  is 

vpOB  the  first  syllable  ad,  which,  though  shorter  than  the  second,  is 

■on  emphatic.     Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  compound  verb 

M4ei%^^%rukk%aduy  it  is  broken ;  literally,  having  been  broken  it  is. 

Ihoogh  in  this  instance  the  second  syllable  of  the  first  word  of  the 

eompoond  is  long,  not  only  by  position,  but  by  nature,  and  the  second 

qrllahle  of  the  auxiliary  word  is  long  by  position,  yet  the  principal 

aeeent  rests  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  word,  ud^  the  most 

emphatic  portion  of  the  compound,  and  the  secondary  accent  rests  upon 
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»r,  the  first  syllable  and  crude  base  of  the  ftoziliaiy  ;  hence  it  is  pro- 
nounced lideindimkhiTadu^  every  syllable  except  the  two  accented 
ones  being  enunciated  lightly  and  with  rapidity. 

The  general  rule  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  which  fixes  the  aeeent 
in  the  first  or  root  syllable,  admits  of  one  exception.  In  poetical  T^ 
one  and  the  same  form  is  used  as  the  third  person  of  the  verb  (in  eidi 
tense,  number,  and  gender)  and  as  a  participial  noon — e.^.,  ^ii»te 
means  either  he  will  read,  or  one  who  reads — i.e.,  a  reader.  Even  ia 
the  colloquial  dialect  the  third  person  neuter  singular,  especially  in  the 
future  tense,  is  constantly  used  in  both  senses — e.^.,  dduvadu^  mean 
dther  it  will  read,  or  that  which  will  read,  or  abstractly,  yet  more 
commonly  still,  a  reading,  or  to  read.  The  same  form  being  thus  used 
in  a  double  sense,  Tamil  grammarians  have  determined  that  the  diffa- 
ence  in  signification  should  be  denoted  by  a  difference  in  accent  Thni 
when  dduvdn  is  a  verb,  meaning  he  will  read,  the  accent  is  left  in  iti 
natural  place,  on  the  root  syllable — ^^.,  Sduvdn ;  but  when  it  is  an 
appellative  or  participial  noun,  meaning  he  who  reads,  the  pronomiBal 
termination  is  to  be  pronounced  more  emphatically,  that  is,  it  becomes 
the  seat  of  accent — e,g.y  dduvdn. 

Dr  Qundert  (in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  for  1869)  directs  attention  to  a  subject  which  I  had  not  suffi- 
ciently discussed — viz.,  the  changes  which  Sanskrit  sounds  undei]go 
when  Sanskrit  words  are  Dravidianised.  Old  tadbhavas,  he  obserres, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  corruptions.  Most  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  when  Sanskrit  words  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Dravidian  dialects  have  been  in  accordance  with  rule,  though  some 
appear  to  be  arbitrary.  It  would  be  easy,  he  says,  to  point  oat  the 
laws  in  virtue  of  which,  for  instance,  the  Sans.  vriskdblM^  an  ox,  htf 
become  hasaua  in  Can.,  Tel,  and  Tuju;  in  Tarn,  and  MaL  idabavA 
edava;  and  also  to  show  how  the  Sans,  parva^  a  season,  becomes  in 
Tarn,  j^ruvay  in  Can.  halba;  and  how  Brahma  has  become  inTeL 
Bomma,  and  in  Tam.  Firama.  He  contents  himself,  however,  witb 
pointing  out  some  of  the  laws  which  appear  in  the  formation  of  tb^ 
oldest  class  of  tadbhavas.  One  of  these  laws  consists  in  the  simple 
omission  of  non-Dra vidian  sounds,  such  as  the  sibilants.  Thus,  saAasrca^^ 
Sans,  for  one  thousand,  becomes  in  Can.  savira^  in  Tuju  8dra,  in  Tao^^ 
di/iram.  The  latter  has  been  formed,  he  thinks,  thus — §ahaaram  ^^ 
a-a-iram  =  dyiram.  So,  out  of  the  Pali  name  for  Ceylon,  Sthakuf^ 
the  old  Tamil  formed  Ilam.  The  nakshatras  IfrigaitrshaM  aa 
6rdva7iam,  have  become  in  MaL  Magayiram  and  (hjam,  Sramana,  ^ 
Jaina  ascetic,  becomes  in  Tamil  Samat^-n,  and  also  AmaffCHi;  SUa^^-^ 
lead,  becomes  tyanu 
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Another  role,  which  shows  itself  especially  in  Canarese,  is  the  short- 
ening of  the  long  yowels  of  Sanskrit.  Thus,  from  Sans,  kumdri^  a 
young  girl,  comes  Tamil  himari  (whence  Comorin)^  from  SrSshfi,  a 
superior,  comes  Seffi  (chetty),  the  title  of  the  merchant  caste.  A 
noticeable  illustration  is  Sanskrit,  sn^ha,  oil,  which  in  all  the  Dravidian 
dialects  becomes  ney.  Another  important  rule  consists  in  the  separa- 
tion of  vowels.  No  old  Dravidian  word  can  commence  with  I  or  r. 
Hence  rdjd,  a  king,  becomes  commonly  irdid;  Idka,  uldgam.  The  pre- 
dilection for  short  vowels  produces  a  further  change  in  these  words — 
rdjd  becomes  in  Tamil  arasa-n  and  araya-n;  I6ka,  ulagam^  and  tdagu; 
Sans.  Rhxxtt,  the  nakshatra,  becomes  Iravati, 
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PART   11. 


ROOTS. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  grammatical  forms  of 
the  Dravidian  languages,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  characteristicB 
of  Dravidian  roots,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  are  effected  in 
them  by  the  addition  of  the  grammatical  forms.  The  manner  in  which 
various  languages  deal  with  their  roots  is  strongly  illostrative  of  their 
essential  spirit  and  distinctive  character ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  differences  in  this  particular,  that  the  languages  of  Europe 
and  Asia  admit  of  being  arranged  into  classes. 

Those  classes  are  as  follows: — (1.)  The  monosyllabic,  uncompoonded, 
or  isolative  languages,  of  which  Chinese  is  the  principal  example,  in 
which  roots  admit  of  no  change  or  combination,  and  in  which  all 
grammatical  relations  are  expressed  either  by  auxiliary  words  or 
phrases,  or  by  the  position  of  words  in  a  sentence.  (2.)  The  Semitic 
or  intro-mutative  languages,  in  which  grammatical  relations  are  ex- 
pressed by  internal  changes  in  the  vowels  of  dissyllabic  roots.  (3.)  The 
agglutinative  languages,  in  which  grammatical  relations  are  expressed 
by  affixes  or  suffixes  added  to  the  root  or  compounded  with  it.  In 
the  latter  class  I  include  both  the  Indo-European  and  the  Scythian 
groups  of  tongues.  They  differ,  indeed,  greatly  from  one  another  in 
details,  and  that  not  only  in  their  vocabularies  but  also  in  their  gram- 
matical forms ;  yet  I  include  them  both  in  one  class,  because  they 
appear  to  agree,  or  to  have  originally  agreed,  in  the  principle  of 
expressing  grammatical  relation  by  means  of  the  agglutination  of 
auxiliary  words.  The  difference  between  them  is  rather  in  degree  than 
in  essence.  Agreeing  in  original  construction,  they  differ  considerably 
in  development.  In  the  highly-cultivated  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  post-positional  additions  have  gradually  been  melted 
down  into  inflexions,  and  sometimes  even  blended  with  the  root; 
whilst  in  the  less  plastic  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  the  prindple 
of  agglutination  has  been  more  faithfully  retained,  and  every  portion 
and  particle  of  every  compound  word  has  not  only  maintained  its 
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original  "position,  but  held  fast  its  separate  individuality.  In  this 
particQlar  the  Dravidian  langoages  agree  in  general  rather  with  the 
Scythian  than  the  Indo-European ;  and  hence  in  each  dialect  of  the 
family  there  is^  properly  speaking,  only  one  declension  and  one  conju- 
gation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  three  classes  mentioned  above,  into 
which  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  divided,  are  not 
separated  from  one  another  by  hard  and  fast  lines  of  distinction. 
Their  boundaries  overlap  one  another.  Probably  all  languages  consisted 
at  first  of  isolated  monosyllables.  The  isolative  languages  have  become 
partly  agglutinative,  and  changes  in  the  internal  vowels  of  roots,  which 
are  specially  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  languages,  are  not  imknown 
in  the  ag^utinative  class,  especially  in  the  Indo-European  family. 
Soch  internal  changes  may  occasionally  be  observed  even  in  the  Dra- 
Tidian  languages. 

I  here  proceed  to  pmnt  out  the  most  notable  peculiarities  of  the 
IhaTidian  root-system,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  roots  are  affected 
hj  inflexional  combinations. 


AxEAKOEXCNT  OF  Dbavidian  Roots  INTO  Olasses. — Dravidiau 
looti^  considered  by  themselves,  apart  from  formative  additions  of  every 
kindy  may  be  arranged  into  the  three  classes  of-— (1.)  Verbal  roots, 
capable  in  general  of  being  used  also  as  nouns,  which  constitute  by  far 
tha  most  numerous  class ;  (2.)  Nouns  which  cannot  be  traced  up  to  any 
cctant  verbs. 

1.  Ytrhal  Boots. — ^The  Dravidian  languages  differ  from  Sanskrit  and 

Gneky  and  accord  with  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  in  gener- 

aDj  using  the  crude  root  of  the  verb,  without  any  addition,  as  the 

imperaiiTe  of  the  second  person  singular.    Hiis  is  the  general  rule,  and 

llie  few  apparent  exceptions  that  exist  are  to  be  regarded  either  as 

comptaons^  or  as  euphonic  or  honorific  forms  of  the  imperative.     In  a 

fiw  instances,  both  in  Tamil  and  in  Telugu,  the  second  person  singular 

tf  the  imperative  has  cast  off  its  final  consonant,  which  is  generally  in 

fnA  cases  a  soft  guttural  or  a  liquid;  but  in  those  instances  the 

vidksDged  verbal  theme  is  found  in  the  less  used  second  person  plural, 

« in  the  infinitive. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  Dravidian  roots  are  used  either  as 
^'^ntal  themes  or  as  nouns,  without  addition  or  alteration  in  either 
c^;  sod  the  class  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  depends  solely  on 
^  connection.  The  use  of  any  root  as  a  noun  may  be,  and  in  general 
^  toved  from  its  use  as  a  verb,  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
?^ODirj  condition  and  use  of  most  words  belonging  to  this  class; 
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bat  as  such  words,  when  used  as  nouns,  are  used  without  the  addition 
of  formatives  or  any  other  marks  of  derivation,  they  can  scaiceLy  be 
regarded  as  derivatives  from  verbs;  but  in  respect  of  grammatical 
form,  the  verb  and  the  noun  must  be  considered  either  as  twin  ssteit 
or  as  idetiticaL  The  following  will  suffice  as  examples  of  this  twofold 
condition  or  use  of  the  same  root : — M,  Tarn,  as  a  verb,  means  to 
speak ;  as  a  noun,  a  word ;  tort,  TanL  as  a  verb,  to  lop,  to  chop  off; 
as  a  noun,  a  stake,  a  loom  ;  mttri,  Tarn,  as  a  verb,  to  break  in  two ;  as 
a  noun,  a  fragment,  a  document  written  on  a  fragment  of  a  palm-leaf, 
a  bond.  In  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  radical  meaning  of  the 
word  is  unrestrained,  and  free  to  take  either  a  verbal  or  a  nominal 
direction.  Moreover,  as  the  Dravidian  adjective  is  not  separate  firom 
the  noun,  but  is  generally  identical  with  it,  each  root  may  be  said  to  be 
capable  of  a  threefold  use — viz.,  (1.)  as  a  noun,  (2.)  as  an  adjective,  and 
(3.)  as  a  verb.  Thus^  in  Tamil,  kad-u,  if  used  as  the  nominative  of  a 
verb,  or  followed  by  case  terminations,  is  a  noun,  and  means  harshness  or 
pungency ;  if  it  is  placed  before  another  noun  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying it,  it  becomes  an  adjective — f,g,y  kadu-nadei,  a  sharp  walk ;  lo^s- 
vdi/,  the  tiger,  literally  harsh  mouth;  and  when  standing  alone^  or 
preceded  by  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  expressed  or  understood, 
it  becomes  a  verb — e,(;.,  kadu,  be  sharp.  With  the  formative  addition 
^e,  the  same  root  becomes  kadu-guy  mustard,  that  which  is  pungent 
Again,  when  the  included  vowel  is  lengthened,  it  becomes  hd4tt,  a  forest^ 
literally  what  is  rough,  harsh,  or  rugged. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  there  was  no  difference  in  any  in- 
stance between  the  verbal  and  the  nominal  form  of  the  root  in  any 
Dravidian  dialect.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  dialects  became  more 
cultivated,  and  as  logical  distinctness  was  felt  to  be  desirable,  a  sepa- 
ration commenced  to  take  place.  This  separation  was  effected  by 
modifying  the  theme  by  some  formative  addition,  when  it  was  desired 
to  restrict  it  to  one  purpose  alone,  and  prevent  it  from  being  used  for 
others  also.  In  many  instances  the  theme  is  still  used  in  poetry,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  usages,  indifferently  either  as  a  verb  or  as  a 
noun  ;  but  in  prose  more  commonly  as  a  noun  only,  or  as  a  verb  only. 

2.  Nouns, — In  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  allied  to  it,  all  words, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pronouns  and  particles,  are  derived  by 
native  grammarians  from  verbal  roots.  In  the  Dravidian  languages 
the  number  of  nouns  which  are  incapable  of  being  traced  up  or  resolved 
into  verbs  is  more  considerable.  Still,  such  nouns  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  entire  number ;  and  not  a  few  which  are  generally 
considered  to  be  underived  roots  are  in  reality  verbal  nouns  or  verbal 
derivatives. 
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Uaoy  Drayidian  dlBsyllabic  nouns  have  for  their  second  syllable  al, 
a  particle  which  is  a  commonly  used  formatiye  of  verbal  noons  in 
TSunily  and  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  in  Canarese  and  G6nd.  All  nouns 
of  this  class  may  safely  be  concluded  to  have  sprung  from  verbal  roots. 
In  most  instances  their  themes  are  discoverable,  though  in  a  few  no 
trace  of  the  verb  from  which  they  have  been  derived  is  now  apparent. 
I  cannot  donbt  that  the  foUowing  Tamil  words,  generally  regarded  as 
primitiviSy  are  derived  from  roots  which  are  still  in  use — viz.,  viral^  a 
fijiger,  from  viri,  to  expand ;  kadal,  the  sea,  from  Jcada^  to  pass  beyond ; 
jMiffal,  day  as  distinguished  from  night,  properly  muMay,  from  pag^ 
to  divide ;  ku4ai^  a  bowel,  from  hudei^  to  hollow  out. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  Dravidian,  as  in  other  languages,  de- 
noting primary  objects  which  are  identical  with,  or  but  slightly  altered 
from,  existing  verbal  roots,  possessing  a  more  generic  signification. 
What  is  spedally  noticeable  is  the  smallness  of  the  change  the  roots 
bave  undergone  in  the  Dravidian  languages.    One  might  suppose  the 
name  of  the  object  to  have  been  affixed  to  it  only  a  few  years  ago. 
These  languages  present  in  consequence  the  appearance  of  fresh  youth, 
yet  donbtlees  the  true  inference  is  that  they  have  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  (possibly  in  consequence  of  the  high  cultivation  they 
Tsottved)  from  a  very  early  period.    The  change  effected  consists  in 
gtneral  only  in  the  addition  to  the  root  of  a  formative  particle,  or  in 
the  lengthening  of  the  included  vowel  of  the  root.    Either  way  the 
ume  of  the  object  is  simply  a  verbal  noun  with  the  signification  of 
a  noon  of  qualify.      The  following  illustrations  are  from  Tamil : — 
vkm^  the  ground,  from  nt/,  to  stand ;  nd^tt,  the  cultivated  countiy, 
fan  ao^  to  plant ;  Mdu^  the  forest^  from  kaduj  to  be  rugged  (com- 
pm  also  tadamj  a  rough  way,  a  forest) ;  vi%  the  sky,  from  i^,  to  be 
tei  flRfai  a  star,  also  a  fish,  from  vitn,  to  glitter ;  veUh  ^^^  planet 
Tiiii|  also  silver,  from  vel^  white ;  hudirei^  a  horse,  from  kudiy  to 
^\  pamdri  {palrU)^  a  hog,  from  paly  a  tusk ;  ddUy  a  sheep,  from 
H^  to  frisk.     (Dr  Gundert  carries  this  noun  still  further  back,  but 
*itt  tone  risk  of  error,  to  o^u,  to  fight  or  cook,  the  sheep  being  re- 
ivdtd  as  the  fighting  animal,  or  the  animal  that  was  cooked) :  ha^ 
^tft^  identical  with  Mr^  (in  the  past  tense  kaij)^  to  see ;  miUcku^  the 
W  (Td.  m'Mai^  Can.  f?it2^),  from  viug-ar,  to  smell ;  n&khu^  the 
te^gneyfrom  nakku^  to  lick  (compare  the  probably  older  nd,  the  tongue, 
with  ad^,  a  dog,  the  animal  that  licks).    Probably  also  keiy  the  hand, 
kia  the  same  relation  to  i«y,  to  do  (Can.  g^yu),  that  the  Sanskrit 
bara^  the  hand,  bears  to  kar  {Jqri)^  to  da    In  Telugu,  cM^  the  hand,  is 
ideotical  with  M^  to  do  (kei  also  is  used  in  Telugu).    I  may  here  re- 
nsrk  that  the  names  of  animals  in  the  Dravidian  languages  are  not 
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imitations  of  the  sounds  they  make,  bat  are  predicative  words,  ezpres- 
sive  of  some  one  of  their  qualities. 

Though  the  greater  number  of  Dravidian  nouns  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  regarded  as  verbal  derivatives,  a  certain  proportion  remain  which 
cannot  now  be  traced  to  any  ulterior  source.  In  this  diiss  are  to  he 
included  the  personal  pronouns ;  some  of  the  particles  of  relation  which 
answer  to  the  case  signs  and  prepositions  of  other  languages;  and 
a  considerable  number  of-conmion  nouns,  including  ^me  names  of 
objects — e.g,y  kdl,  foot,  kal,  a  stone,  and  most  nouns  of  quality — «.^., 
kar,  black,  vef,  white,  se,  red,  kc  A  suspicion  may  be  entertamed 
that  some  of  the  apparently  simple  nouns  belonging  to  this  class  are 
derived  from  verbal  roots  which  have  become  obsolete.  Thus,  rnsn, 
before,  a  noun  of  relation,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  underived 
radical,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  is  connected  with  mudaiy  first ;  and 
this  word,  being  a  verbal  noun  in  dal,  ia  plainly  derived  from  a  verb 
in  mUf  now  lost ;  so  that,  after  all,  mun  itself  appears  to  be  a  verhtl 
derivative :  mely  above^  may  similarly  be  traced  to  a  lost  verb  wn, 
apparent  in  the  Telugu  and  Tamil  mtdu,  above ;  ffUl  is  equivalent  to 
mi-y-al :  Jctr,  below,  may  be  traced  to  kir  (found  in  kir^anguy  root). 

A  large  majority  of  the  Dravidian  post-positions  and  adverbs, 
and  of  the  particles  employed  in  nominal  and  verbal  inflexions 
are  known  to  be  verbs  or  nouns  adapted  to  special  uaes.  Every 
word  belonging  to  the  class  of  adverbs  and  prepositions  in  the  Dravi- 
dian languages  is  either  the  infinitive  or  the  participle  of  a  verb,  or  the 
nominative,  the  genitive,  or  the  locative  of  a  noun ;  and  even  of  the 
inflexional  particles  which  are  employed  in  the  declension  of  nouns, 
and  in  conjugating  verbs,  nearly  all  are  easily  recognised  to  be  derived 
from  nouns  or  verbs.  Thus,  in  Telugu,  the  signs  of  the  instrumental 
ablative,  die  and  ch^ta^  are  the  nominative  and  locative  of  the  word 
hand.  So  also  the  Tamil  locative  of  rest  may  be  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  any  noun  which  signifies  a  place  ;  and  the  locative  of  separation, 
a  case  denoting  motion  from  a  place,  or  rather  the  place  from  whence 
motion  commences,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  in  or  of  U^  the  ordi- 
nary  sign  of  the  locative  of  rest,  which  means  '  here '  or  a  house. 

The  same  suffix  added  to  the  crude  aoristic  form  of  the  verb,  con- 
stitutes the  subjunctive  case  in  Tamil — e,g.y  var-il  or  var-tn,  if  (he,  she, 
it,  or  they)  come,  literally,  in  (his  or  their)  coming — ^that  is,  in  the 
event  of  (his  or  their)  coming. 

Of  the  post-positions  or  suffixes  which  are  used  as  signs  of  case, 
some  distinctly  retain  their  original  meaning;  in  some,  the  original 
meaning  shines  more  or  less  distinctly  through  the  technical  appropri- 
ation ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  trace  whatever  remains  of  the 
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original  meaning  of  hi^  Id,  or  ge,  the  sign  of  the  dative  and  particle  of 
direction.  The  Dravidian  dative  has,  therefore,  assumed  the  character 
of  a  real  grammatical  case  ;  and  in  this  particular  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages have  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  Indo- 
European  grammar. 

Dravidian  Hoots  orioikallt  Mokostllabic. — It  may  appear  at 
first  sight  scarcely  credible  that  the  Dravidian  roots  were  originally 
monosyllabic,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  majority  of  the  words  in 
every  Dravidian  sentence  are  longer  than  those  of  (perhaps)  any  other 
language  in  Asia  or  Europe  {e.g.^  compare  irukkiradu,  Tamil,  it  is,  with 
the  Latin  est),  and  are  inferior  in  length  only  to  the  words  of  the  poly- 
synthetic  languages  of  America. 

The  great  length  of  Dravidian  words  arises  partly  from  the  separa- 
tion of  clashing  consonants  by  the  insertion  of  euphonic  vowels,  but 
chiefly  from  the  successive  agglutination  of  formative  and  inflexional 
particles  and  pronominal  fragments.  A  considerable  number  of  Dra- 
vidian verbal  themes,  prior  to  the  addition  of  inflexional  forms,  are 
trisyllabic ;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  first  two  syllables 
have  been  expanded  out  of  one  by  the  euphonic  insertion  or  addition 
of  a  vowel ;  whilst  the  last  syllable  of  the  apparent  base  is  in  reality  a 
formative  addition,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  sign  of  a  verbal 
noun  in  its  origin,  but  which  now  serves  to  distinguish  transitive  verbs 
from  intransitives.  In  some  instances  the  first  syllable  of  the  verbal 
theme  contains  the  root,  whilst  the  second  is  a  particle  anciently  added 
to  it,  and  compounded  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  or  restrict- 
ing the  signification.  The  syllables  that  are  added  to  the  inflexional 
baseb  are  those  which  denote  case,  tense,  person,  and  number. 

Hence,  whatever  be  the  length  and  complication  of  Dravidian  words, 
they  may  invariably  be  traced  up  to  monosyllabic  roots,  by  a  careful 
removal  of  successive  accretions.  Thus,  when  we  analyse  perugugir- 
aduy  Tam.  it  increases,  we  find  that  the  final  adu  represents  the  pro- 
noun it,  ^tr  is  the  sign  of  the  present  tense,  and  perugu  is  the  base  or 
verbal  theme.  Of  this  base,  the  final  syllable  gu  is  only  a  formative, 
restricting  the  verb  to  an  intransitive  or  neuter  signification ;  and  by 
its  removal  we  come  to  peru,  the  real  root,  which  is  used  also  as  an 
adjective  or  noun  of  quality,  signifying  greatness  or  great.  Nor  is 
even  this  dissyllable  peru  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  root ;  it  is  an 
euphonised  form  of  per,  which  is  found  in  the  ac^ectives  per-iya  and 
per-um,  great ;  and  an  euphonically  lengthened  but  monosyllabic  form 
of  the  same  is  pir.  Thus,  by  successive  agglutinations,  a  word  of  six 
syllables  has  been  found  to  grow  out  of  one.     In  all  these  forms,  and 
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under  eyery  shape  which  the  word  can  aasiime,  the  radical  element 
remaina  unchanged,  or  is  so  slightly  changed  that  it  can  readily  he 
pointed  out  by  the  least  experienced  scholar.  The  root  always  stands 
out  in  distinct  relief,  unobscured,  unabsorbed,  though  surrounded  by  a 
large  family  of  auxiliary  affixes.  This  distinctness  and  prominence  of 
the  radical  element  in  every  word  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  the 
Scythian  tongues  {e.g.^  of  the  Turkish  and  the  Hungarian)  ;  whilst  in 
the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  tongues  the  root  is  frequently  so  much 
altered  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised. 

Dravidian  roots,  adds  Dr  Qundert,  arrange  themselves  natnially  in 
two  classes,  each  originally  monosyllabic ;  one  class  ending  in  a  Towd 
generally  long — e,g.y  d,  to  become ;  ^,  to  die ;  pd,  to  go ;  or  ending  in 
a  consonant,  in  which  case  the  vowel  is  short — «.^.,  a^,  to  approach; 
an%  to  be  in  contact ;  ntV,  to  stand ;  Sel,  to  go.  (Additions  to  these 
monosyllabic  roots  are  either  formative  particles,  particles  of  spedaUsa- 
tion,  or  helps  to  enunciation.) 

It  is  desirable  here  to  explain  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  Dn- 
vidian  roots,  originally  monosyllabic,  have  been  lengthened  by  the 
insertion  or  addition  of  euphonic  vowels,  or  by  formatiTe  additioiiSy  or 
in  both  ways. 

Euphonic  Lengthekinq  of  Roots.* — Crude  Dravidian  roots  are 
sometimes  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  euphonic  vowel  to  the 
base.  This  euphonic  addition  to  the  final  consonant  takes  [daeein 
grammatical  Telugu  and  Canarese  in  the  case  of  all  words  ending  in  a 
consonant,  whatever  be  the  number  of  syllables  they  contain.  Vowel 
additions  to  roots  which  contain  two  syllables  and  upwards,  seem  to  be 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  enunciation ;  but  when  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  some  monosyllabic  roots  are 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  intended  not  so  much  for 
vocalisation  as  for  euphonisation. 

When  it  is  desired  merely  to  help  the  enunciation  of  a  final  oon. 
sonant,  u  is  the  vowel  that  is  ordinarily  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
this  u  is  uniformly  elided  when  it  is  followed  by  another  vowel ;  but « 
is  not  the  only  vowel  which  is  added  on  to  monosyllabic  roots,  though 


*  Dr  Qundert  considers  the  "  euphonic  lengthening  of  Dravidian  roota  "  veiy 
doubtful  He  prefers  to  consider  the  lengthened  forma  of  the  roota  aaoondary 
verbal  themes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interchangeablenesa  of  the  added  vowda 
in  the  various  dialects,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  aeema  to  me  to  prove  the 
correctness,  on  the  whole,  of  the  view  I  have  taken.  Some  of  the  lengthenad 
forms  of  Dravidian  roots  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  aeoondaiy  verbal 
themea.    These  will  be  considered  further  on. 
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perliapt  it  is  most  frequently  met  with ;  and  in  some  of  the  instances 
under  consideration,  it  becomes  so  intimately  blended  with  the  real  base 
that  it  will  not  consent  to  be  elided.  Next  to  u,  the  vowel  which  is 
meet  commonly  employed  is  t,  then  follows  a,  then  e  or  et,  according 
to  the  dialect  Verbal  roots  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  have  generally 
t  added  to  the  final  consonants  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  to 
which  Telngu  adds  nchttj  and  Canarese  miy  formatives  which  will  be 
noticed  afterwards.  Thus,  iap,  Sans,  to  curse,  is  in  Tamil  iahi^  in 
TeL  iopmtAii,  in  Can.  iahim.  On  comparing  the  various  Dravidian 
idiA»"ffj,  it  will  be  found  that  all  these  auxiliary  or  enunciative  vowels 
are  interchangeable.  Thus,  of  Tamil  verbs  in  a,  mata,  to  forget,  is  in 
Caiuurese  mart;  of  Tamil  verbs  in  i,  hadi^  to  bite,  is  in  Telugu  haror 
d^;  ffelif  to  win,  is  in  Canarese  gillu.  Of  Tamil  verbs  in  ei,  mufei, 
to  aproat,  is  in  Telugu  moluchtu  These  final  vowels  being  thus  inters 
changtable  equivalents,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  they  are  intended 
BMfdy  as  helps  to  enunciation,  that  they  are  not  essential  parts  of  the 
themes  to  which  they  are  sufi&zed,  and  that  they  do  not  add  anything 
to  their  meaning. 

Dr  Gnndert  considers  u  to  be  the  only  enunciative  or  euphonic 

toweL    The  other  auxiliary  vowels  a,  t,  ei,  &c.,  he  considers  the  for- 

ttitive  particles  of  secondary  verbal  themes.     One  Canarese  dialect,  he 

^bienreB  (the  modem),  prefers  e — e.^.,  node,  to  walk,  instead  of  the 

Tumi  iia^y  the  other  (the  ancient),  i, — e,g.,  nodi.    The  radical  form 

k  cooiiders  to  be  rmd-u,  a  root  no  longer  used  in  TamU  in  the  sense 

otto  walk,  but  meaning  to  plant     He  suggests  that  mufei,  to  sprout^ 

ittj  be  from  a  lost  rmify  to  come  forth,  to  protrude,  whence  mul,  a 

ttoQ.    This  also  he  suggests  may  be  a  verbal  noun,  a  derivative  of 

■v,  to  be  prondnent,  to  be  before.     The  verb  nada,  to  walk,  adduced 

If  Dr  Qonderty  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  in  this  instance  at  least, 

lod  thflcefore  probably  in  some  other  instances,  the  vowel  added  to 

Ae  loot  is  simply,  as  I  have  represented  it  to  be,  a  help  to  enuncia- 

^  On  comparing  Tam.-MaL  nada,  anc.  Can.  nadt,  mod.  Can.  nade, 

Id.  tto^H — all  which  forms  convey  exactly  the  same  meaning — I  feel 

^^^^  to  conclude  that  the  a,  i,  e,  and  u  are  interchangeable  equiva- 

w^  iod  therefore  merely  euphonic.     On  the  other  hand,  where  a 

**iM  of  verbal  roots  followed  by  these  vowels  is  met  with  in  the  voca- 

Wiiyof  one  and  the  same  dialect,  and  we  find  that  each  root  so 

*itxed  poMcsBos  a  meaning  of  its  own,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  classing 

&  added  vowels  in  question  with  Particles  of  Specialisation  (which 

im).    We  may  fairly  conclude  this  to  be  the  case  with  one  of  the  verbs 

icfaned  to  by  Dr  Gundert — ^viz.,  padiL     In  this  shape  in  Tamil  it 

appetis  to  mean  primarily,  to  come  in  contact  with,  commonly,  to  lie 
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down,  to  be  caught,  to  suffer;  padi  is  to  settle  down,  to  Bubdde; 
padci,  to  lay  down,  to  present  food,  ^  (p<i4^h  &  layer  in  a  bailding, 
an  army).  Compare  also  pcidar^  to  spread,  padcd^  a  slab,  and  paiafh 
a  boat 

FoRU ATivE  Additions  to  Roots. — Formative  suffixes  are  appended 
to  the  crude  bases  of  nouns  as  well  as  to  those  of  Yerb&     They  in 
added  not  only  to  verbal  derivatives,  but  to  nouns  which  appear  to  be 
primitive ;  but  they  are  most  frequentiy  appended  to  verba  properiy  co 
called,  of  the  inflexional  bases  of  which  they  form  the  last  syUibk, 
generally  the  third.     These  particles  seem  originally  to  have  been  the 
formativcs  of  verbal  nouns,  and  the  verbs  to  which  they  are  mflked 
seem  originally  to  have  had  the  force  of  secondaiy  verba ;  but  whit- 
ever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  partieles,  they  now  serre  ta 
distinguish  transitive  verbs  from  intransitives,  and  the  adjectival  fonn 
of  nouns  from  that  which  stands  in  an  isolated  position  and  is  ued 
as  a  nominative.     In  Tamil,  in  which  these  formatives  are  most  laigdj 
used  and  most  fully  developed,  the  initial  consonant  of  the  fonnatin 
is  single  when  it  marks  the  intransitive  or  neuter  signification  of  the 
verb,  or  that  form  of  the  noun  which  governs  verbs  or  is  governed  by 
them  :  when  it  marks  the  transitive  or  active  voice  of  the  verb,  or  tiie 
adjectival  form  of  the  noun — viz.,  that  form  of  the  noun  which  ii 
assumed  by  the  first  of  two  nouns  that  stand  in  a  case  relation  to  one 
another — the  initial  consonant  of  the  formative  is  doubled,  and  ii  ^ 
the  same  time  changed  from  a  sonant  into  a  surd.     The  single  con- 
sonant, which  is  characteristic  of  the  intransitive  formative,  is  often 
euphonised  by  prefixing  a  nasal,  without,  however,  altering  its  signifi- 
cation or  value.     The  Tamilian  formatives  are — (1.)  gu  or  n^m,  anditi 
transitive  kkuy  answering  to  the  Telugu  chu  or  iichu  ;  (2.)  in,  and  its 
transitive  Ssu  or  chchu;  (3.)  du  or  ndu,  and  its  transitive  ttUf  withiti 
equivalent  du  or  lulu^  and  its  transitive  /fw/  and  (4.)  hu  or  «i^  with 
its  transitive  pjm. 

Though  I  call  these  particles  formatives,  they  are  not  regarded  in 
this  light  by  native  grammarians.     They  are  generally  suffixed  even  to 
the  imperative,  which  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  crude  form  of  thB 
verb ;  they  form  a  portion  of  the  inflexional  base,  to  which  all  upl 
of  gender,  number,  and  case,  and  also  of  mood  and  tense,  are  appended'' 
and  hence  it  was  natural  that  native  grammarians  should  regard  thefli 
as  constituent  elements  of  the  root     I  have  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  propriety  of  representing  them  as  formatives,  seeing  that  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  signification  of  the  root,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  a  further  change,  i.e.,  by  being  hardened  and  doabled,  that 
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they  express  a  grammatical  relation,  viz.,  the  difference  between  the 
transitive  and  the  intransitive  forms  of  verbs,  and  between  adjectival 
and  independent  nouns. 

In  this  particular,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  high  gram- 
matical cultivation  of  Tamil  has  developed  a  tendency  to  imitate  the 
Indo-European  tongues  by  retaining  syllables  of  which  it  has  lost  the 
original  distinctive  meaning,  and  combining  such  syllables  after  a  time 
with  the  radical  element  of  the  word,  or  using  them  for  a  new  purpose. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  various  formatives  more  particularly,  with 
examples  of  their  use  and  force. 

(1.)  hi,  pronounced  gu,  with  its  nasalised  equivalent  ngUy  and  its 
transitive  kku,  Tamil  examples :  peru-gu,  intrans.  to  become  increased, 
peru-kku,  trans,  to  cause  to  increase ;  ada-ngu,  to  be  contained, 
ada-hku,  to  contain.  So  also  in  the  case  of  dissyllabic  roots — e,g,y 
6rgUy  to  become,  d-hhi,  to  make ;  nirjigUy  to  quit,  nirkhiy  to  put  away. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  chiefly  trisyllabic,  in  which 
the  same  formative  is  employed.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  isolated  shape  of  the  noun  and  the  adjectival 
shape.  Whatever  particle  is  used,  whether  gu,  ngu,  or  khu,  it  retains 
its  position  in  all  circumstances  unehanged.  Examples :  pad<pgu,  a 
boat,  kira-ngUf  a  root,  karu-kku,  a  sharp  edge.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  above  examples,  it  is  evident  that  ng  is  equivalent  to  g,  and 
euphonised  from  it ;  and  that  ng,  equally  with  g,  becomes  kk  in  a 
transitive  connection.  In  a  few  instances,  kku,  the  transitive  forma- 
tive, is  altered  in  colloquial  Tamil  usage  to  ch,  chu,  according  to  a  law 
of  interchange  already  noticed — e,g.y  kdykku,  to  boU  (crude  root  My, 
to  be  hot),  is  generally  written  and  pronounced  kdychchu.  This  altered 
form  of  the  sign  of  the  transitive,  which  is  the  exception  in  TamU,  is 
in  Telugu  the  rule  of  the  language,  kku  being  regularly  replaced  in 
Telugu  by  chu. 

In  Telugu  the  intransitive  formative  gu  is  not  euphonically  altered 

into  ngu  as  in  Tamil ;  but  an  obscure  nasal,  the  half  anusvdra,  often 

precedes  the  gu,  and  shows  that  in  both  languages  the  same  tendency 

to  nasalisation   exists.      It  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  Tamil   often 

nasalises  the  formative  of  the  neuter,  and  never  admits  a  nasal  into  the 

transitive  formative,   Telugu,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  nasalises 

the  transitive,  and  generally  leaves  the  neuter  in  its  primitive,  un- 

nasaHsed  condition.     Thus  in  Telugu,  whenever  the  base  terminates  in 

i  (including  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  derivatives),  chu  is  converted 

into  ncku;  though  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  case  does  the  kku  of  the 

Tamil  change  into  ngku.      B,g.,  from   ra^i,   double,   Tamil  forms 

raffi-kka  (infinitive),  to  double ;  whilst  the  Telugu  form  of  the  same 

o 
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is  re((incha.  manni-ncha,  to  forgive,  in  Telugn,  corresponds  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  Tamil  manni-kka.  In  some  cases  in  Telugu  tlu 
euphonic  nasal  is  prefixed  to  chu,  not  after  t  only,  but  after  other  ▼oweli 
besides.  Thus,  jicrugu^  to  increase,  neut  is  the  same  in  Tamil  and  in 
Telugu,  but  instead  of  finding  ptru-chu  to  be  the  transitive  or  actiic 
(corresponding  to  tlie  Tamil  transitive  peru-kkti),  we  find  penehUf  cor- 
rupted fr(»m  2^^r*-7ichn :  so  also  instead  oi  pagu-kku^  TauL  to  divide,  we 
find  in  Telugu  i>anchu,  for  pwj-nchu. 

The  identity  of  the  Tamil  it  and  the  Telugu  ch  appears  also  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  many  cases  vu  may  optionally  be  used  in  Telaga 
instead  of  chii.  This  use  of  vu  as  the  equivalent  of  chu  poiots  to  i 
time  when  gu  was  the  formative  in  ordinary  use  in  Telugu  as  in  Tamil; 
for  ch  has  no  tendency  to  be  converted  into  r,  5,  or  p,  whilst  1:  or  y 
constantly  evinces  this  tendency  to  change  into  v,  not  only  in  Telugo, 
but  also  in  colloquial  Tamil ;  and  v  is  regularly  interchangeable  with 
6  and  its  surd  />.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  gu  was  the  original  shtpe 
of  this  formative  in  the  Dravidian  languages ;  and  that  its  doubled, 
surd  shape,  XXv/,  the  formative  of  transitives,  was  softened  in  Telaga 
into  chuy  and  in  Canarese  still  further  softened  into  itc 

(2.)  ^M,  and  its  transitive  iiix,  pronounced  clichu, — This  formatiw 
is  very  rare  in  Tamil,  and  the  examples  which  Telugu  oontiuns, 
though  abundant,  are  not  to  the  point,  inasmuch  as  they  are  apparentlj 
altered  from  the  older  ku  and  kku^  by  the  ordinary  softening  process 
by  which  k  changes  into  i  or  ch,  and  kk  into  <Jich,  A  Tamil  ezsmplc 
of  this  formative  is  seen  in  adei-Su^  to  take  refuge,  of  which  the  traoA' 
tive  is  adei-clichu,  to  enclose,  to  twine  round. 

(3.)  du  or  nduy  with  its  transitive  form  ttu. — There  appears  to  he 
no  difference  whatever  between  this  formative  and  the  other  three,  (^ 
iu,  or  bUf  in  meaning  or  grammatical  relation;  and  as  ^u  is  eaph<^ 
nised  in  the  intransitive  to  7igUy  so  is  du  to  ndu;  whilst  in  the  tians^' 
tive  the  doubled  d  (and  its  equivalent  nd)  changes  by  rule  into  ^' 
The  euphonic  change  of  du  to  ndu  has  so  generally  taken  place,  th^^ 
ndu  is  invariably  used  instead  of  du  in  the  formatives  of  verbs  of  tb> 
class;  and  it  is  only  in  the  formatives  of  nouns  that  du^  the  mot^ 
primitive  form,  is  sometimes  found  to  have  survived.     The  formati/'^ 
gu  remains  unaltered  in  the  adjectival  form  of  nouns ;  but  du  changed 
into  ttu,  when  used  adjectivally,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  transi'^ 
tive  voice  of  verbs.     Tamil  examples  of  this  formative :  tiru^dUy  Uf 
become  correct,  tiru-ttu,  to  correct;   maru-ndu,  medicine,  a4jectival 
form  of  the  same,  maru-ttu — e,g.,  maruttU'{p)pei,  a  medicine  bag.    The 
primitive  unnasalised  du  and  its  adjectival  ttu  are  found  in  such  words 
as  eru'du,  a  bull,  an  oz,  and  eru'ttu-{p)piltt^y  the  fastening  of  an  ox's 
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tracer  Nearly  all  the  verbs  which  take  du  or  ndu  as  a  formative  are 
trifljllabic  Of  the  few  dissyllabic  verbs  of  this  class  in  Tamil,  the 
noflt  interesting  is  nindu,  to  swim,  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
jil  as  the  crude  form.  Ntndu  is  evidently  an  euphonised  form  of  ntdu 
(i£»  changed  into  ndu)\  for  the  verbal  noun  derived  from  it;  ntUal, 
ainmming,  is  without  the  nasal,  and  Telugu  uses  idu  for  the  verb 
itself,  instead  of  tndu,  Tuju  Handa,  Can.  Uuy  ^u.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  du,  ndu,  or  Ju  of  this  word  is  simply  a  formative.  It 
Is  opea  to  question  whether  the  initial  n  of  the  Tamil  word  is  a  cor- 
mptiony  owing  to  the  fondness  of  the  Tamil  for  nasal  sounds,  so  that 
the  original  shape  was  t  or  idu,  or  whether  the  Tel.  and  Can.  word 
had  the  initial  n  originally,  but  lost  it  in  course  of  time.  Comparing 
the  Tamil  word  with  ntvy  the  word  for  water  in  all  the  Dravidian 
fialeets,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  nt  the  primitive  base,  answering  to 
the  Greek  »*-»,  the  Latin  no,  nato,  and  also  to  nau,  San&  a  boat,  of 
wbieh  Sanskrit  does  not  appear  to  contain  the  root 

Derivative  nouns  formed  from  verbs  which  have  formative  suffixes, 

tlways  prefer  as  their  formative  the  transitive  suffix,  or  that  which 

doubles  and  hardens  the  initial  consonant.     Thus  from  tirur^u,  Tarn. 

to  become  correct,  is  formed  tiru-Uaniy  correction ;  and  from  til-ngu,  to 

de^,  til-ikam,  sleep  (comp.  tuyilf  sleep).      In  some  instances  the 

cnide  root  of  a  verb  is  used  as  the  intransitive,  whilst  the  transitive  is 

ionned  by  the  addition  of  ttu  to  the  root.     Kg.,  padu,  Tam.  to  Ue 

down,  pa^U'UUj  to  lay ;  tdr,  to  be  low,  tdr-Uu,  to  lower ;  nil  (TeL 

wbi),  to  stand,  nim-Uu  (for  nilu-ttu),  to  establish.      In  such  cases 

Ckaarese  uses  du  instead  of  the  Tamil  ttu — e.g.,  tdf-du,  to  lower, 

ttteid  of  idr-ttu.    This  transitive  formative  is  sometimes  represented 

M  a  eaasal ;  but  it  will  be  shown  in  the  section  on  "  The  Verb  "  that 

^athe  only  real  causal  in  the  Dravidian  languages.     In  all  the  cases 

.  low  mentioned,  where  ttu  is  used  as  the  formative  of  the  transitive  by 

l^u&il,  Telugu  uses  cku  or  pu. 

I  diss  under  the  head  of  this  formative  all  those  nouns  in  which  the 
^ffdral  consonants  4>  ^9  ^^^  ttt  ^^ ®  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  ea^mQ  manner  and  for 
ftetame  purpose  as  the  dentals  d,  nd,  and  tt — e.g.y  huru-du,  blindness, 
m^edval  form  of  the  same,  huru-ffu,  blind ;  ira-ndu,  two,  adjectival 
'^  ira-ffu,  double.  Telugu  hardens,  but  does  not  double,  the 
'ttl  ^  of  such  nouns — e,g.,  6d-u,  a  leak,  dfi,  leaky.  In  some  instances 
in  Tamil  the  hard  rough  r,  when  used  as  a  final,  seems  to  be  equiva- 
lot  to  du,  or  du,  and  is  doubled  and  pronounced  with  a  t — e,g., 
ii^sl^,  a  well,  IdtpOrtTu  (pronounced  JdrjaUru),  of  a  well. 
(i,)  hu  or  mdtf,  with  its  transitive  ppu. — In  Canarese,   hu,  the 
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original  form  of  this  intransitivo  suffix,  has  been  softened  into  rv,  and 
in  Tamil,  hu  has  universally  been  euphonised  into  iii6k.  This  Tamilian 
formative  mhu  is  in  some  instances  softened  in  Telaga  nouns  into  aw. 
The  hu  or  mhu  of  Tamil  verbs  is  superseded  by  irv  or  ^  in  Telnga; 
and  the  forms  answering  to  the  Tamil  transitive  ppu  are  pu  and  w^jm^ 
rarely  ppu.  Example  of  the  use  of  this  formative  by  a  verb :  nira- 
mbu,  Tam.  to  be  full,  vira-pjm^  to  fill ;  of  which  the  crude  base  atr 
reappears  in  the  related  verbs  ntr-a,  nir^vu,  nir^,  and  nix^  to  be 
full,  to  be  level,  &c,  Telugu  has  nindu  instead  of  nirambu;  but 
the  transitive  nimpu  answers  very  nearly  to  the  Tamil  nirttpfm. 
Example  of  a  noun  in  mhu  and  ppu :  iru-mbUf  Tam.  iron,  adjectiTal 
form,  iru'ppu,  of  iron — e.g,,  iruppih{l')k6l,  an  iron  rod.  In  Tdogn 
irumhu  is  Softened  into  inumu,  adjectival  form  inupou  Canarese 
still  adheres  to  the  original  form  of  this  suffix,  generally  softening  h  into 
V,  but  leaving  it  always  unnasalised — e,g,y  Canarese  hAtm^  a  snake, 
properly  jAvu:  Tamil  pdmbuy  nasalised  from  pAhu;  adjectival  fonn 
pdppu — €.g,y  pdppu-{k)ko(fi,  the  serpent  banner :  Telugu,  still  farther 
altered,  jidmu.  This  example  clearly  illustrates  the  progresore 
euphonisation  of  the  formative  in  question. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Telugu  uses  pu  or  mpu  as  a  fonnt- 
tive    of   transitive   verbs   where  Tamil  uses  ppti.       It    should  ^ 
added  that  even  in  those  cases  where   Tamil  uses  the  other  fonna- 
tives  previously  noticed,  viz.,  kku  and  Ww,  Telugu  often  prefers  /au 
Compare  the  following  infinitives  in  Tamil  and  in  Telugu — e.g.,  fi^jitt*» 
Tam.  to  feed  cattle,  m^pa,  TeL  ;  niruttay  Tam.  to  establish,  %U¥if^ 
TeL     Where  kku  in  Tamil,  and  pu  in  Telugu,  are  preceded  by  t,  tbi» 
formative  becomes  in  Telugu  either  mpu  or  nchu — €,g,y  compare  oppt^^' 
kka,  Tamil,  to  deliver  over,  with  the  corresponding  Telugu  infiniti^^ 
oppagi'mjxiy  or  oppagi-ncha. 

It  appears  from  the  various  particulars  now  mentioned,  that  tra^' 
fiitive  verbs  and  nouns  used  adjectivally  must  have  been  regarded  t>^ 
the  primitive  Tamilian s  as  possessing  some  quality  in  common.  Tb-^ 
common  feature  possessed  by  each  is  d6ubtless  the  quality  of  tran^^' 
tion ;  for  it  is  evident  that  when  nouns  are  used  adjectivally  there  is  ^ 
transition  of  the  quality  or  act  denoted  by  the  adjectival  noun  to  th^ 
noun  substantive  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  which  corresponds  to  th^ 
transition  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  transitive  verb  to  the  accusative 
which  it  governs. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  various  particles  which  are  used  as  formatives 
do  not  essentially  differ  from  one  another  either  in  signification,  in  the 
puq)08e  for  which  they  are  used,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
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affixed,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  doubled  and  hardened.  It 
SMOia  to  have  been  euphony  only  that  determined  which  of  the  sonants 
g^  if  4^  df  or  6,  should  be  suffixed  as  a  formative  to  any  particular  verb 
or  noun.  The  only  particular  in  which  a  grammatical  principle  appears 
to  exists  18  the  doubling  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  formative, 
to  denote  or  correspond  with  the  putting  forth  of  energy,  which  is 
inheient  in  the  idea  of  active  or  transitive  verbs,  as  distinguished 
from  intnnaitives. 

Whilst  the  use  of  these  formatives  appears  to  have  originated  mainly 
in  oooaiderations  of  euphony,  Dr  Gundert  thinks  that  in  some  instances 
tnces  of  a  frequentative  meaning  may  be  discovered.  He  adduces 
mmunffUf  to  glitter,  from  mm,  to -shine.  This  instance  seems  to  carry 
The  other  instances  adduced  by  him,  such  as  velu-velukka^ 
]uroperly  infinitives  of  iterative,  mimetic  verbs. 
From  the  statements  and  examples  given  above,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  wherever  Dravidian  verbs  or  nouns  are  found  to  terminate  in  any 
ot  the  syllables  referred  to,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  first 
pvt  of  the  word  alone  constitutes  or  contains  the)  root  The  final 
ijUablee  ^,  ngUy  kku;  iu^  chu;  rfw,  rtdu^  W^;  du,  ndu,  Uu;  bUf  mhuy 
■V*>  P*S  I>P^  /  ^WM,  ru,  may  as  a  general  rule  be  rejected  as  formative 
idditions.  miis  rule  will  be  found  on  examination  to  throw  unex- 
pected light  on  the  derivation  and  relationship  of  many  nouns  which 
m  commonly  supposed  to  be  primitive  and  independent,  but  which, 
vlten  the  syllables  referred  to  above  are  rejected,  are  found  to  be 
derhred  from  or  allied  to  verbal  roots  which  are  still  in  use.  I  adduce, 
i>  examples,  the  following  Tamil  words : — komhv,  a  branch,  a  twig ; 
*Mii,  the  margosa-tree ;  vambuy  abuse ;  pdmbuy  a  snake.  As  soon  as 
titeforiDative  final,  mbu,  is  rejected,  the  verbs  from  which  these  nouns 
^  derived  are  brought  to  light.  Thus,  ko-mbu,  a  twig,  is  plainly 
^QRYed  from  ko-y,  to  pluck  off,  to  cut ;  v^-mbuy  the  margosa-tree,  is 
^  v^y  to  screen  or  shade  (the  shade  of  this  tree  being  peculiarly 
P0«8d) ;  vormbuy  abuse,  is  from  veiy  properly  va-y  (corresponding  to  the 
^'•WWM  hayyu)y  to  revile ;  pd-ndni,  a  snake,  is  from  pd-y,  to  spring. 
^  these  instances,  the  verbal  base  which  is  now  in  use  ends  in  y,  a 
^^^t^  euphonic  addition,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  and 
^^  disappears  in  the  derivatives  before  the  consonants  which  are 
''Ued  as  formatives.  The  same  principle  applied  to  nouns  ending  in 
fte  other  formative  syllables  will  be  found  to  yield  similar  results — 
^y*)  marumda^  a  medical  drug,  from  maruy  to  be  fragrant;  and 
^»wyK,  a  root,  from  hify  to  be  beneath,  the  i  of  which,  though  long 
in  the  Tamil  h^^  is  short  in  the  Telugu  XrtWa,  below. 
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Reduplication  op  the  Final  Consonant  op  the  Root.— Tb 

principle  of  employing  reduplication  as  a  means  of  produdng  gramnu- 

tical  expression  is  recognised  by  the  Dravidian  languages  as  well  ss 

by  those  of  the  Indo-European  family,  though  the  mode  in  which  the 

reduplication  is  effected  and  the  objects  in  view  are  different    It  is  n 

Tamil  that  this  reduplication  is  most  distinctly  apparent,  and  it  should 

here  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  a  Tamil  consonant  is  doubled  it  ii 

changed  from  a  sonant  into  a  surd.     The  final  consonant  of  a  TunH 

root  is  doubled — (1.)  for  the  purpose  of  changing  a  noun  into  an 

adjective,  showing  that  it  qualifies  another  noun,  or  of  putting  it  in  the 

genitive  case — t.g.,  from  vnddu,  an  oz,  is  formed  mdtt-u{t)t(ilj  oz-hide; 

(2. )  for  the  purpose  of  converting  an  intransitive  or  neuter  verb  into  t 

transitive — e.g.^  from  6d-Vy  to  run,  is  formed  ^/f«,  to  drive ;  (3.)  for 

the  purpose  of  forming  the  preterite — e.g.^  tag-Uy  to  be  fit,  icJsk-a,  that 

was  fit;  and  (4.)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  derivative  nouns  from 

verbal  themes — e.g,  from  erud-u^  to  write,  is  formed  erutt-u^  a  letter. 

(See  this  subject  further  elucidated  in  the  sections  on  "  The  Noon" 

and  '^  The  Verb.")     It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  the  Indo-£uropeu 

tongues  often  mark  the  past  tense  by  the  reduplicatioxi  of  the  fri 

syllable,  it  is  by  the  reduplication  of  the  laM  letter  that  the  DiaTidiu 

languages  effect  this  purpose ;  and  also,  that  whilst  the  Tibetan  coir 

verts  a  noun  into  a  verb  by  doubling  the  last  consonant,  this  ahonid  be 

a  Dravidian  method  of  converting  a  verb  into  a  noun.     The  ratioDik 

of  the  Dravidian  reduplication  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  a 

natural  way  to  express  the  idea  of  transition  both  in  the  act  and  in  tbe 

result     In  Hebrew  also  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  intensitive  or 

causative. 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  found  that  all  Dravidian  polysyllabic 
roots  arc  traceable  to  a  monosyllabic  base,  lengthened  either  by 
euphonic  additions,  or  by  the  addition  of  formative  particlea  An 
important  class  of  dissyllabic  bases  remains,  of  which  the  second 
syllable,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  is  an  inseparable  paitide 
of  specialisation,  into  the  nature  and  use  of  which  we  shall  now  inqnii^ 

Pakticles  of  Specialisation. — The  verbs  and  nouns  belonging  to 
the  class  of  bases  which  arc  now  under  consideration,  consist  of  * 
monosyllabic  root  or  stem,  cuntaining  the  generic  signification,  and  * 
second  syllabic,  originally  perhaps  a  formative  addition,  or  perhaps  tbo 
fragment  of  a  lost  root  or  lost  postposition,  by  which  the  generic 
meaning  of  the  stem  is  in  some  manner  modified.  The  second  syllable 
appears  sometimes  to  expand  and  sometimes  to  restrict  the  significar 
tion,  but  in  some  instances,  through  the  absence  of  synonyms^  its  force 
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saanot  now  be  ascertained.  As  this  syllable  is  intended  in  some 
nanner  to  specialise  the  meaning  of  the  root,  I  call  it  '^  the  particle  of 
ipecuJiaation."  It  is  certain  in  some  cases,  probable  in  many,  that 
ihflse  particles  of  specialisation  were  originally  formatives  of  verbal 
Mnina.  This  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  verbs  and  nouns 
xmtuned  in  the  list  of  final  particles  which  will  be  found  near  the  end 
rf  thii  section* 

The  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  these  particles  of  specialisation, 

ind  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  carried  into  effect,  correspond  in  a  cer- 

iain  d^;ree  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Semitic  languages,  which 

ft  appears  to  be  desirable  to  notice  here.     As  far  back  as  the  separate 

BtBtence  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  can  be  traced,  every  root 

a  fomid  to  consist  of  two  syllables,  comprising  generally  three  conson- 

mtib     When  Semitic  biliteral  roots  are  compared  with  their  synonyms, 

K  oorresponding  roots,  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  especially 

with  those  which  are  found  in  Sanskrit,  a  simpler  and  more  primitive 

voot^ystem  has  been  brought  to  light.     It  has  been  ascertained  in  a 

eoDsiderable  number  of  instances  that  whilst  the  first  syllable  of  the 

Hebrew  root  corresponds  with  Sanskrit,  the   second  syllable   does 

aot  in  any  manner  correspond  to  any  Indo-European  synonym.     It  is 

inukd  also  that  the  second  syllable  has  not  any  essential  connection 

vith  the  firsts  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  families  of  roots  exist 

k  which  the  first  syllable  is  the  same  in  each  case,  whilst  the  second 

coatomally  varies.     It  is  therefore  inferred  that  in  such  cases  the  first 

^^laUe  alone  (comprising  two  consonants,  the  initial  and  the  final, 

^cther  with  the  vowel  used  for  enunciation)  contains  the  radical  base 

ttd  generic  signification,  and  that  the  second  syllable,  perhaps  the 

&VBent  of  an  obsolete  auxiliary  verb,  has  been  appended  to  the  first 

ttd  afterwards  compounded  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 

IHiflric  signification  a  specific  and  definite  direction.     According  to 

^  riew,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  Hebrew  roots  are 

^  be  legardedy  not  singly  and  separately,  as  independent  monads,  but 

**tnaiiged  generically  in  clusters  or  groups,  exhibiting  general  resem- 

bhiiees  and  special  differences.    The  family  likeness  resides  in  the  first 

Qlibley  the  radical  base ;  the  individuality,  or  special  peculiarity,  in 

^  aeoond,  the  particle  of  specialisation. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the  second  syllable  of  Semitic  roots 
^^^  with  its  counterpart  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  as  well  as 
^  first,  or  even  instead  of  the  first ;  but  the  peculiar  rule  or  law  now 
'Bhned  to  is  found  to  pervade  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  roots, 
^  it  justly  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  characteristic  of  the  language. 
Dins,  there  is  a  family  of  Hebrew  roots  signifying  generally  to  divide. 
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to  cleave,  to  separate,  <&c.  The  members  of  tliis  family  are  pdldk^ 
pdlahj  pdlag,  pdld,  pdlal;  and  also  (through  the  dialectic  interchange 
of  /  with  r)  ])drash,  pdras,  Chaldee  peras.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  all  these  instances  the  first  syllable  pM  or  pctr^  or  rather  /m*,  p4  (for 
the  Towel  belongs  not  to  the  root,  but  to  the  grammatical  relation), 
expresses  merely  the  general  idea  of  diviuon;  whilst  the  second 
syllable  (which  is  in  some  instances  a  reduplication  of  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  biliteral)  expresses,  or  is  supposed  to  express,  the  parti- 
cular mode  in  which  the  division  or  partition  is  effected.  The  first 
syllable,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  members  of  this  group  of  roott, 
is  that  which  is  to  be  compared  with  synonyms  in  other  langqagei^ 
whilst  the  second  syllable  is  merely  modal.  In  this  instance  we  not 
only  observe  a  distinct  analogy  between  the  Hebrew  roots  p-r,  p-/,  and 
the  Greek  ^o^or,  the  Latin  pars,  par4isy  and  the  Sanskrit  phaJi^  to 
divide,  but  we  also  discover  the  existence  of  an  analogy  with  the  Dn- 
vidian  languages.  Compare  with  the  Hebrew  p-r,  p-/,  the  Tamil  jm^ 
to  divide,  and  pdl,  a  part ;  pila  and  pdr,  to  cleave ;  as  also  pagir  and 
pagu,  to  portion  out,  to  divide.     See  also  the  ''  Glossarial  AfiUnitiea" 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  root-system  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, we  are  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
Semitic  root-system  referred  to  above.  We  find  in  these  languages 
groups  of  related  roots,  the  first  syllables  of  which  are  nearly  or  vhollj 
identical,  whilst  their  second  syllables  are  different  in  each  instance, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  difference  produce  the  required  degree  of 
diversity  in  the  signification  of  each  member  of  the  group.  We  also 
find  in  these  languages,  as  in  Hebrew,  that  the  generic  particle  or 
common  buse,  and  the  added  particle  of  specialisation,  are  so  conjoined 
as  to  become  one  indivisible  etymon.  The  specialising  particle,  irhich 
was  probably  a  separable  suffix,  formative,  or  postposition  at  first,  htf 
become  by  degrees  a  component  part  of  the  word ;  and  this  word, » 
compounded,  constitutes  the  base  to  which  all  formatives,  properly  w 
called,  and  all  inflexional  particles  are  appended. 

This  root-system  exists  in  all  the  languages  of  the  Dravidian  familj) 
but  its  nature  and  peculiarities  are  especially  apparent  in  Tamil  On* 
of  many  such  groups  of  related  Tamil  roots,  I  select  as  illustrations 
two  groups  which  commence  with  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 

1.  Roots  which  radiate  from  the  base  syllable  ad: — 

adu  to  come  near ;  also  to  cook,  to  kill,  to  unite,  to  belong  to. 

adakku  f  ^  ^®  contained,  to  enclose. 

adi  to  drive  in,  commonly  to  beat,     adi,  as  a  noun,  the  basis 

of  any  thing,  a  footstep,  a  sole. 
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to  attain,  to  get  in,  to  roost ;  transitive,  to  enclose. 

u       to  stuff  in. 

to  be  close  together,  to  be  crowded,  to  join  battle. 

hi  to  place  one  thing  upon  another,  to  pile  up.  This  verb  and 
adcJdcu  are  properly  aduk  and  adaky  but  final  h  in  Tamil 
is  always  vocalised  by  the  help  of  Uj  and  often  doubled, 
as  in  this  instance,  before  receiving  the  u  and  a  of  the 
root 

I  (TeL  a^^u),  to  approach.  This  verb  seems  to  be  identical 
with  adu,  the  first  in  the  list,  and  euphonised  from  it 
by  the  insertion  of  the  nasal  Compare  also  the  related 
verb  aij. 

is  obvious  that  all  these  roots  are  pervaded  by  a  family  resem- 
e.  All  contain  the  generic  notion  of  nearness,  expressed  by  the 
Mr  base  syllable  ad;  whilst  each,  by  means  of  the  second  syllable, 
rtide  of  specialisation,  denotes  some  particular  species  of  nearness. 
Boots  which  radiate  from  the  base  syllable  arj, : — 

WfMgu      to  approach,  to  touch, 
to  put  on,  to  wear. 

to  connect,  to  embrace  ;  as  a  noun,  a  weir,  a  dam. 
K  to  cleave  to. 

to  resort  to,  to  lean  upon.     (From  this  verb  is  derived 
atpial  or  annan,  an  elder  brother,  one  to  lean  upon,  a 
derivation  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  poet- 
ical).    The  corresponding  Telugu  verb  is  dnuta. 
K  to  be  near. 

16  generic  idea  signified  by  the  base  syllable  an  is  evidently  that 
(mtsct;  and  this  group  differs  from  the  previous  one  as  actual 
let  differs  from  contiguity  or  nearness.  Probably  dni,  a  nsgl,  a 
vang,  is  derived  from  the  same  verb,  and  it  appears  probable  also 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  ani  or  dni,  the  pin  of  an  axle, 
be  illustrations  given  above  prove,  that  the  second  syllables  of  the 
HIS  verbs  now  adduced  have  not  been  added  merely  for  purposes 
iphony,  but  have  been  appended  in  order  to  expand,  to  restrict,  or 
Qoie  manner  to  modify  and  specialise  the  signification.  It  was 
m  in  a  previous  part  of  this  section,  that  the  vowels  a,  »,  u,  e,  and 
n  sometimes  added  euphonically  to  monosyllabic  roots.  It  is 
ous,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  only  puipose  for  which  those 
il  additions  are  used ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  when 
ue  merely  euphonic  they  are  found  to  be  interchangeable  with 
r  vowels,  whereas  when  they  are  used  as  particles  of  specialisation 
retain  their  individual  character  more  firmly.  Probably  they  had 
specialising  signification  at  first,  which  they  retain  in  some  in- 
sei^  bat  have  lost  in  others. 
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The  examples  already  giren  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
appended  i^nvfU  as  specialising  particles.  Syllables  ending  in  oonsoB- 
ants,  especially  in  I  and  r,  are  also  used  very  frequently  for  this  piv- 
pose )  and  it  seems  desirable  here  to  adduce  examples  of  the  use  of 
particles  of  this  class.  As  has  already  been  observed  in  connectka 
with  '*  Formative  Additions  to  Roots/'  all  these  syllables  seem  to  ban 
been  originally  formatives  of  verbal  nouns,  probably  each  of  them  wid 
a  specialising  Hignifi cation.  Many  of  the  verbal  nouns  so  formed  hm 
then  become  secondary  verbal  themes.  The  following  examples  in 
mostly  fn>m  Tamil,  in  which  /  and  r  may  stand  as  finals.  The  other 
dialects  add  u  to  the  final  consonant  of  each  of  these  partidea.  Tuul 
requires  this  euphonic  addition  of  u  only  when  a  word  ends  in  the  hardf 
rough  r,  or  in  any  consonant  besides  the  nasals  and  semi-vowels. 

Each  word  being  considered  either  as  a  verb  or  as  a  noun  acoordiif 
to  circumstances,  I  give  examples  of  nouns  as  well  as  of  verbs.  Soma 
of  the  following  words,  though  used  as  verbs,  are  more  commonly  toA 
as  nouns,  and  some,  though  used  as  nouns,  are  more  commonly  used  ai 
verbs.  Some  of  the  examples,  again,  are  used  either  as  nouns  oolj  ff 
as  verbs  only  ; — 

Final  Paiiticles.  Verbs.  Nouks. 

ar  vafar,  to  grow.  sudar,  lustre. 

ir  tuUt'y  to  sprout.  v^/ir,  a  finger  nail. 

ur  nudur-tt,  TeL  the  foreheii 

or  PK^f^Ti  ^o  praise.  idar,  a  flower  petal 

«/•  wti.V'A  to  rejoice.  (^^'ifi  ^  gndn  of  rice. 

ar-u  idaT'U,  to  trip,  kinaT-u,  a  welL 

ir-u  Tidt/ir-u,  the  sun. 

al  sitnil,  to  whirl.  iraL  the  liver. 

il  kiii/il,  to  utter  a  sound.    veyU^  sunshine. 

ul  jHtt/iil-Uy  Tel.  to  break. 

a  I  iuvaly  to  bend.  titigal^  the  moon. 

U  madil,  a  fort  wall. 

nl  vj'uff  to  roll.  iVm/,  darkness. 

Of  all  the  thirteen  specialising  particles  ending  in  consonants  d    ] 
which  examples  have  now  been  adduced,  only  one  appears  occasionally    j 
to  be  used  as  an  equivalent  for  a  vowel  addition  :  ar  alternates  ifiA 
ei — e.g.,  amar,  Tam.  to  rest,  and  amri,  are  apparently  equivsl®^ 
The  verb  to  grow,  also,  is  in  Tamil  valar,  and  in  Canarese  6a/>,  whiA 
in  Tamil  would  be  valei. 

m 

The  original  menning  of  most  of  the  particles  used  as  formatiTe 
sutUxes  or  particles  of  specialisation,  is  now  unknown,  but  there  are  two 
of  which  the  meaning  appears  nearly  certain ;  these  are  lY,  which  survivci 
as  a  substantive,  meaning  here  or  a  house,  the  particle  used  as  the  most 
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tammon  case  sign  of  the  locative  in  Tamil-Malay&lam,  and  ul,  which  is 
tfl  used  both  as  a  noon  and  as  a  verb ;  as  a  noun  meaning  within, 
Hid  as  a  Tcrb,  to  be.  The  force  of  these  particles  and  their  retention 
rftiha  locative  signification  will  appear  in  such  instances  as  vdj/il,  a 
loorway,  literally  the  month  house  (from  vdy^  mouth)  ;  veyil,  the  heat 
l(  the  SOD,  literally,  that  in  which  heat  resides  (from  v^y,  to  be  hot). 
Dr  Ghmdert  suggests  also  poruf^  wealth,  which  may  come  from  poru, 
Id  uito;  am/,  grace,  from  arUf  to  be  scarce,  precious ;  and  irul,  dark- 
■tH^  from  tr,  to  be  dark,  the  root  of  ird,  night 

I  liere  saljoin  an  example  of  another  peculiar  and  interesting  set  of 
pranpa  of  roots  found  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  which  are  formed 
iipoo  a  plan  differing  considerably  from  that  which  has  now  been  ez- 
|hinnd  The  roots  referred  to  are  dissyllabic,  but  they  contain  only  one 
fjawmanty  which  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  voweL  This  conson- 
pi  appears  to  represent  the  ultimate  or  radical  base,  whilst  the  initial 
fftA  final  vowels  alter  in  accordance  with  the  particular  shade  of  signi" 
fkilion  which  it  is  desired  to  convey.  When  we  compare  idu,  Tam. 
m  pnsa  or  crash,  odUf  to  squeeze,  to  bring  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
tfif  to  bnusey  to  beat  down,  as  also  aeft,  to  drive  in,  or  odi,  to  break 
fal  two,  and  udei  (pronounced  odet),  to  break  open ;  we  cannot  avoid 
condnsion  that  the  first  four  roots  are  closely  related  members  of 
same  family  or  group;  that  the  last  two  are  in  like  manner 
pMtnally  related ;  and  that  possibly  the  whole  of  them  have  an 
pdtoior  relatiooship,  in  virtue  of  their  possessing  in  common  the  same 
parieiis  or  radical  base,  the  central  consonant  d,  and  the  same  generic 
i%iiifiiiilion. 

The  existence  of  clusters  of  roots,  like  these  mentioned  above,  is  not 
%  peculiarity  of  the  Dravidian  languages  alone.     Max  Milller  (Lee- 
teia^  iL  313)  obeerves,  '*  We  find  in  Sanskrit  and  in  all  the  Aryan 
liagiuges  dutUrs  of  roots,  expressive  of  one  common  idea,  and  differing 
^tta  each  other  merely  by  one  or  two  additional  letters,  either  at  the 
^d  or  at  the  beginning."    In  illustration  of  this  he  says,  ''  To  go, 
I^mU  be  expressed  by  sar,  to  creep  by  sarp;  to  shout  by  nad,  to 
v^^joiee  by  nand;  to  join  by  yu  or  yuj,  to  glue  together  by  yaufj*    In 
t^Mother  place  (i  274)  he  says,  "  In  the  secondary  roots  we  can  gener- 
ic <i^  observe  that  one  of  the  consonants,  in  the  Aryan  languages 
'  liMnllj  the  final,  is  liable  to  modification.      The  root  retains  its 
(■Mat  meaning,  which  is  slightly  modified  and  determined  by  the 
ikages  of  the  final  consonants."     **  These  secondary  roots,"  he  says, 
'teid  to  the  primaries  in  about  the  same  relation  as  the  triliteral 
ftnitie  roots  to  the  more  primitive  biliteral."      In  the  Dravidian 
Inigiiiges  the  change  under  consideration  is  as  often  in  the  vowel  of 
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the  root  as  in  tho  consonant,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  initid 
TOwel  ia  not  even  more  subject  to  modification  than  the  fiul 
voweL 

Changes  in  Root  Vowels. — As  a  general  rule  the  vowels  of  D* 
vidian  roots  belong  as  essentially  to  the  radical  base  as  the  conaoDintL 
They  very  rarely  pertain,  as  in  the  Semitic  languages,  to  the  system  of 
means  by  which  grammatical  relations  are  expressed,  and  they  are  itiU 
more  rarely  modified,  as  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  by  tb 
addition  of  inflexional  forms,  or  in  composition. 

In  the  Semitic  languages  the  radical  base  is  destitute  of  vowelsi  and 
by  itself  unpronounceable.  The  insertion  of  vowels  not  only  vocaliM 
the  consonants  of  the  root,  but  constitutes  it  a  grammaticaUy  inflected 
verb  or  noun,  the  signification  of  which  varies  with  the  vaiiatioii  of 
the  interior  vowels.  In  the  Indo-European  languages  grammatial 
modifications  are  generally  produced  by  additions  to  the  root;  tDd 
though  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  those  languages,  the 
root,  generally  monosyllabic,  is  supposed  to  have  remained  unaltered  hj 
additiohs  and  combinations,  yet  the  existence  of  that  rigidity  is  sctroeif 
capable  of  direct  proof  ;  for  on  examining  the  Sanskrit^  Greek,  Litio, 
and  German,  the  most  faithful  representatives  of  the  early  oonditioo 
of  those  languages,  we  find  that  the  root-vowels  of  a  large  propottiflB 
of  tho  words  have  been  modified  by  tho  addition  of  the  suffixes  of  ott 
and  tense ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  reduplication  of  the  root,  I9 
which  the  past  tenso  appears  usually  to  have  been  formed,  is  ofta 
found  cither  to  alter  the  quantity  of  the  root-vowel,  to  change  ono 
vowel  into  another,  or  entirely  to  expunge  it 

In  the  Scythian  family  of  tongues,  not  only  does  the  vowel  bdong 
essentially  to  the  root,  but  in  general  it  remains  unalterable.    It  vei} 
rarely  happens  that  the  root-vowel  sustains  any  change  or  modification 
on  tho  addition  to  the  root  of  the  signs  of  gender,  number,  and  cue, 
or  of  person,  tense,  and  mood ;  which,  as  a  rule,  are  successively  ag^ 
tinated  to  the   root,   not  welded   into   combination  with  it     Tbii 
rigidity  or  persistency  is  almost  equally  characteristic  of  the  root- 
vowels  of  the  Dravidian  languages.    In  general,  whatever  be  the  length 
or  weight  of  the  additions  made  to  a  Dravidian  root,  and  whether  it 
stands  alone  or  is  combined  with  other  words  in  a  construct  state,  it  il 
represented  as  fully  and  faithfully  in  the  oblique  cases  as  in  the  noffli' 
native,  in  the  preterite  and  future  as  in  the  present  tense  or  in  the 
imperative.     I  proceed  to  point  out  some  noticeable  exceptions  to  tbii 
rule. 

Exceptions. — Internal  Changes  in  Roots, 


!U,  and  that  6  sometimes  changes  in  the  same  manner  into  y, 
t  sometinies  becomes  absorbed.     When  either  of  these  consoo- 

a  medial,  it  is  apt  to  be  thus  softened  down  and  rejected. 
bgal-it.  Can.  skin,  becomes  in  Tamil  tit;  peiar,  Can.  a  name, 
e  in  Tamil  first  peyar,  and  then  pir.  So  in  Tamil,  togup^tu,  a 
on,  is  softened  into  tdp^u,  which  has  the  restricted  meaning  of 
!tioii  of  trees,  a  tope.  In  like  manner  the  medial «  of  the  Tamil 
lis,  diaappean  in  the  personal  terminationB  of  verbs,  and  the 
ng  and  following  vowela  coalesce,  when  avan  becomes  dn  or  6n. 
I  tb«  length  of  the  demonstrative  roots,  a  remote,  and  i  pruxi- 
paiiea  in  different  dialects,  and  even  in  different  connectjous  in 
M  dialect,  throngh  considerations  of  euphony. 
Iw  exceptions  that  follow  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs 
t  enphonic  merely,  but  real  They  pertain  to  gnumnatical 
Bon.  In  most  of  the  Dravidian  languages  the  quantity  of  the 
w^  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  both  sin- 
lid  plural,  is  short  in  the  oblique  cases.  The  nominatives  of 
pnmonns  are  long — e.g.,  n&n,  Tamil,  I,  ndm,  we ;  nl,  thoo,  ntr, 
9at  in  Tamil,  Canarese.  Malay&lam,  and  Tu|u,  in  all  the  oblique 
ht  Towela  are  shortened  before  receiving  the  suffixed  inflexional 
It.     ^ita,  in  Canarese,  to  me  is  not  nAn-a-ge,  but  nAn-a-ge  ;  to 

not  ntn-a-gt,  but  nbi-o^e.  Telugu,  Qfind,  and  Eu  generally 
Aa  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  nominative  unaltered — t.g.,  in 
1  w»  find  ti|.ihi,  to  thee,  as  well  as  nt,  thou  ;  bat  in  the  accusa- 
»-«  or  num-w,  thee,  the  quantity  is  altered.  It  is  open  to  us  to 
ll»  ahorter  form  of  the  pronouns  as  the  original,  and  the  longer 
fgm  that  has  been  altered ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  pro- 
an  tmd^  disensaton.  that  this  is  the  view  T  nmfer.      fimoiilnrlv 
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Tulu  nin-a,  tby,  Jiiti-an',  thee;    High  Tamil   nln,  thj,  and  nlufif 
thee. 

3.  Another  class  of  exceptions  consists  of  instances  in  which  the 
quantity  of  a  vowel  is  lengthened  when  a  verbal  root  is  formed,  diiecdj 
and  without  any  extraneous  addition,  into  a  noun.  The  altentioi 
which  the  root-vowel  sustains  is  prior  to  any  inflexional  additioB 
being  made.  If  any  formative  particle  is  added  to  a  verbal  root  to 
convert  it  into  a  noun,  the  quantity  of  the  root-vowel  remiina  ofr 
changed.  The  lengthening  of  the  root-vowel  to  which  I  refer  takei 
place  only  in  (some  of)  those  cases  in  which  the  verbal  base  itself  ii 
used  as  a  noun.  Thus,  the  verb  ked-u,  to  destroy  or  to  beo(Biii 
destroyed,  may  become  a  verbal  noun  by  the  addition  of  the  foimatiii 
c/t — e,g.,  kediuU,  destruction,  in  which  event  the  root- vowel  remiiiii 
unaltered ;  but  the  verbal  base  may  also  be  used  without  addition  tfi 
verbal  noun,  in  which  case  ked-u  is  lengthened  into  Hd-^^ 

The  following  Tamil  examples  of  the  lengthening  of  each  of  the  fin 
primary  vowels  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  usage  : — 

From  pad-Uf  to  suffer,  is  formed  pdd-u^  a  suffering;  from  mk,^ 
shine,  mhiy  a  star ;  from  iud-u,  to  burn,  i^d-u,  heat ;  from  pet-n,  ti 
obtain,  ^>cr-u,  a  benefit  obtained ;  and  from  kol^  to  receive^  W 
reception. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  rule  in  any  of  A* 
Scythian  languages,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Sanskrit  («l^.,  oompui 
vcLchj  to  speak,  with  vdch,  a  word ;  mar  (mrr),  to  die,  with  mAn, 
death).  Nevertheless,  I  can  scarcely  think  it  likely  that  it  ii  fn* 
Sanskrit  that  the  Dravidian  languages  have  derived  a  usage  wUA 
prevails  among  them  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  which  has  eveiyapp^V* 
ancc  of  being  an  original  feature  of  their  own.  If  it  b  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independently  developed  {>eculiarity,  arising  out  of  tin 
same  mental  and  lingual  habitudes  as  those  out  of  which  the  cat' 
responding  Sanskrit  usage  was  developed,  it  is  probably  to  be  regudrf 
as  a  relic  of  those  pre- Sanskrit  influences  of  which  many  traces  seem  t0 
be  discoverable  in  these  languages.  In  one  particular  the  Dravidian  ndt 
differs  from  the  Sanskrit.     In  Sanskrit  the  root-vowel  is  often  notoo^ 


lengthened,  but  changed,  according  to  certain  rules,  into  another— &fi 
from  vidy  to  know,  comes  i*eda,  knowledge,  the  Veda ;  whereas  ia  the 
Dravidian  languages  the  rule  is  that  the  root- vowel  is  simply  length* 
ened — e.g.,  from  vid-u,  Tam.  to  set  free,  comes  rlc?-«,  emancipation,  i 
house  (meaning  probably  a  tax-free  tenement). 

Dr  Gundert  derives  ver,  Tam.  a  root,  from  vir,  the  radical  pait  d 
tiVt,  to  expand  (compare  viral,  a  finger).  If  this  derivation  be  acoeptsd 
as  correct,  as  I  think  it  may,  it  will  furnish  an  instance  of  the  open- 
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the  Sanskrit  law  in  question.  Another  derivation  which  I 
u  stiU  more  probable  is  that  of  n^,  Tarn,  straight,  from  niraj 
svel.     These  very  rare  exceptions,  however,  do  not  nullify  the 

it  here  notice  a  class  of  verbal  nouns  formed  after  this  manner 
M  much  used  adjectivally.  All  Dravidian  adjectives,  gramma- 
BOOBidered,  are  nouns,  but  some  of  them  are  used  indiscrimi- 
Biiher  as  nouns  or  as  adjectives ;  some  exclusively  as  adjectives, 
ddiisively  as  nouns.  The  three  adjectives  ^r,  large,  kdr,  black, 
predous,  furnish  good  illustrations  of  the  class  of  verbal  nouns 
h  I  refer,  p^r  and  dr  are  used  exclusively  as  adjectives,  JcAr 
an  adjective  and  as  a  noun.  As  an  adjective  it  means  black, 
an,  Uackness,  a  cloud,  the  rainy  season,  <fec.  The  radical  forms 
6  words  are  also  in  use.  These  are  per-Uy  to  be  large,  kar-u^  to 
k,  and  ar-Uj  to  be  precious.  The  final  t^  is,  as  usual,  merely 
^▼e ;  the  roots  are  per^  kar,  and  ar.  When  we  find  a  Dra- 
root  in  two  shapes,  one  with  a  longer,  the  other  with  a  shorter 
it  may  generally  be  assumed,  and  can  often  be  proved,  that  the 
form  is  the  radical  one.  Where  both  forms  are  in  use,  as  in  the 
these  three  words,  the  longer  form  is  considered  more  elegant, 
mnch  used  in  ccmibinations,  especially  before  words  beginning 
ToweL  It  is  to  the  shorter  and  probably  more  ancient  form 
!i^  the  formative  of  abstract  nouns,  like  our  English  nouns  end- 
uu,  is  suffixed — e.^.,  aru-mei,  preciousness.  The  same  change 
internal  vowel  of  the  root  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  numerals. 
Ileal  forms  of  the  Tamil  numerals  one  and  two  seem  to  be  or  and 
theae  are  often  lengthened,  when  the  numeral  is  used  not  as  a 
rtiTe  but  as  an  adjective,  into  &r  and  tr.  There  are  also  two 
if  the  numerals  three,  six,  and  seven  {mu  and  mi2,  aru  and  dru^ 
I  ifu)f  but  in  these  instances  it  is  the  shorter  forms  that  are 
yeetiyally.  These  shorter  forms  cannot  stand  alone,  they  can 
I  only  as  adjectives,  whereas  the  longer  ones  are  used  as  numeral 
(tifeB.  The  formation  of  verbal  nouns  by  means  of  the  length- 
i  the  root-vowel  throws  as  much  light  on  the  original  meaning 
I  adjectives,  or  nouns  of  quality,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  does 
pterious  part  of  this  section)  in  the  case  of  certain  nouns  exclu- 
■ied  as  substantives.  For  instance,  pdr  (Tam.)  desolate,  is 
Jj  a  Terbal  noun  from  par-Uy  to  grow  old.  To  grow  mature  or 
a  aeoondaiy  meaning,  from  which  we  have  param,  a  ripe  fruit 
r  form  used  adjectivally  is  parOy  old.  A  verb  of  the  secondary 
ioa  ia  pctfoguy  to  become  used  to  anything. 
B  the  final  consonant  of  the  crude  root  belongs  to  this  class  of 
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hard  letters,  it  cannot  be  enunciated  by  Dravidian  organs,  vbether  the 
preceding  vowel  be  long  or  short,  without  the  aid  of  a  final  enphonie 
u.     Thus  2tagUf  Tain,  to  be  green,  when  lengthened  becomes,  not  p6i 
(as  per,  Mf\  &c,),  but  pdsu,  green.     A  change  sometimes  takes  place  in 
the  internal  vowel  of  this  word  which  has  been  supposed  to  accoid 
with  the  Sanskrit  change  of  a  short  vowel  into  a  longer  one  of  t 
different  order,  and  of  a  naturally  long  vowel  into  a  diphthong,  on  tbe 
change  of  a  noun  or  verbal-root  into  an  adjective,      paium^  gnm 
(another  form  of  pasu),  is  changed  in  certain  conjunctions  into  pom-' 
e.g.y  pfim-jyon  (Tani.)  excellent,  literally  green,  gold.     This  change^ 
however,  is  merely  euphonic.     It  has  already  been  shown  that  i,  wben 
medial,  has  a  tendency  to  soften  into  y,  and  then  to  disappear,  and 
when  this  takes  place  the  preceding  and  following  vowels  coalesce.   In 
consequence  of  tliis  tendency,  pahim  naturally  becomes  payum^  sod 
this  again,  by  a  change  which  is  almost  imperceptible  in  pronandatioo, 
peim.    We  have  a  parallel  instance  of  this  in  the  noun  kcuuppu  (Tam.), 
bitterness,  which  may  optionally  be  written  and  pronounced  heipjM; 
hahippu  changing  first  into  kayuppu  and  then  into  keippu.     It  shoold 
also  be  observed  that  peim  has  not  in  the  least  superseded  pasum,  ThB 
one  may  be  optionally  used  instead  of  the  other,  and  this  proves  tU 
both  forms  arc  grammatically  equivalent     I  should  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  in  these  and  similar  instances  y  may  possibly  be  older  thtt 
i.     The  process,  on  this  supposition,  would  have  to  be  reversed  ;/Mi 
properly  payu,  would  become  jxtSu,  but  the  result  would  be  the  flsoNL 
The  change  in  the  internal  vowel  would  still  be  owing  merely  to  tltf 
euphonic  substitution  of  one  consonant  for  another. 

I  may  here  remark  that  forms  like  ^xiii/m,  green,  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  derived,  as  Bcschi,  following  native  grammarians,  suppoeedf 
from  pasumei,  greenness,  by  the  omission  of  the  final  ei;  form^not 
ei,  is  the  particle  by  which  abstract  nouns  of  quality  are  formed,  asd 
the  initial  m  is  the  most  essential  portion  of  that  particle.  Poivii  '^ 
evidently  derived  from  pas,  the  crude  verbal  root,  with  the  addition  of 
um,  the  sign  of  the  aoristic  future,  by  means  of  which  it  becomei  an 
aoristic  relative  participle,  a  class  of  participles  which  the  Dravidian 
tongues  delight  to  use  as  adjectives. 

4.  Another  class  of  internal  changes  appears  in  those  instancei  in 
which  Tamil  shortens  the  quantity  of  the  root-vowel  in  the  pn- 
terite  tense  of  verbs.  This  shortening  is  observed  in  Canarese  alKH 
but  the  following  iUustrations  are  furnished  by  Tamil — t,g,^  v^,  to  biini» 
has  for  its  preterite  participle,  not  rendu,  hut  veiidu/  n^,  to  be  in  pain, 
has  for  its  preterite,  not  nOndu,  but  nondu ;  kdi^,  to  see,  becomes,  not 
Mt)4^  but  kandu.    Another  instance  is  id,  to  die,  which  takea  luA    1 
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ttUf  but  ieitu.  The  Malayftlam  and  Canarese  form  of  this  participle, 
Uu  or  cKaUUj  represents  the  root-vowel  more  accurately  than  the 
imiL  In  some  instances  Tamil  retains  in  the  preterite  the  long 
mA  of  the  root,  whilst  Canarese  shortens  it — e,g,^  t,  to  give,  has  for 
I  praterite  in  Tamil  tndu,  in  Canarese  ittu. 

There  are  two  verbs  in  Tamil,  v4,  to  come,  and  td,  to  give,  which 
evolve  peculiarities  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla- 
itioiL  Each  of  them  is  regularly  conjugated,  except  in  the  preterite 
id  impentive,  as  if  from  roots  in  var  and  tar  (e.g.,  varugtrin,  I 
OM^  iarugir^n,  I  give);  each  takes  the  root  with  the  long  vowel  without 
lor  its  imperative  singular,  and  inserts  r  between  this  form  of  the 
Ot  and  the  personal  termination  in  the  imperative  plural  {e,g,,  vd, 
mibf  tdy  give ;  vdrum,  come  ye,  tdrum^  give  ye) ;  and  each  forms  its 
vleiite  by  shortening  the  vowel  without  inserting  r,  as  if  from  roots 
;  «i  and  tdy  after  the  manner  described  in  the  previous  paragraph 
^f  wandhiy  I  came,  tandirif  I  gave,  like  nandin,  I  felt  pain,  from  the 
nt  mdy  Dr  Pope,  in  his  ''  Tamil  Handbook/'  p.  52,  considers  the 
of  these  verbs  euphonically  inserted  to  prevent  hiatus  and  the  whole 
E  ihe  tenses  built  upon  the  roots  in  vd  and  td.  I  should  have  no 
IjJMtion  to  this  view  if  the  r  made  its  appearance  in  the  plural  im- 
<mly,  as  in  hdrum,  protect  ye,  from  kd,  to  protect,  the  only  other 
I  know  of  r  being  used  for  this  purpose  in  Tamil,  and  one  which 
Ihife  ahready  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  '^  Prevention  of  Hiatus.*' 
Oh  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  roots  in  var  and  tor,  in  every 
fA  of  the  verb,  except  the  preterite  and  the  singular  imperative  alone, 
■d  in  all  the  verbal  nouns  without  exception  (e.g,,  varal,  varattu, 
WwHu^  varudaly  varavu,  vartigei,  each  of  them  meaning  a  coming), 
hrii  to  the  conclusion  that  var  and  tar  (whatever  be  the  origin  of 
ttk  difference  from  vd  and  td)  are  treated  in  Tamil  as  verbal  themes. 
Br  we  not  a  portion  of  the  root,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  pre- 
M^foturey  infinitive,  negative  voice,  verbal  nouns,  &c,  formed  from 
Miid  14,  with  the  addition  of  ^  or  v  as  a  formative  suffix,  as  we  find 
1i  be  the  case  with  the  parallel  verbs  nd,  <fec.  Compare  ndga,  infinitive ; 
ilM^  nddaly  kCf  verbal  nouns ;  ndgd^  negative.  The  Canarese  roots 
M  tar  and  tor.  In  Telugn  the  imperative  singular  is  vd,  the  plural 
and  this  seems  to  me  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  r  is  an 
part  of  the  root.  If  the  Telugu  r  represented  only  the  sup- 
euphonic  r  of  the  Tamil,  the  root-consonant  would  be  left 
Blloat  any  representative  at  all.  It  appears  to  me  improbable, 
>,  because  unsupported  by  usage,  that  the  Tamil  v  has  been 
into  r  in  Telugu.  It  seems  more  in  accordance  with  usage 
r«oognise  here  a  change  umilar  to  that  which  has  converted  the 
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Tamil  iladuy  there  is  not,  into  leJu  in  Telugn,  and  ird,  night,  into  ri 
See  tlie  chapter  on  **  Euphonic  Displacement  of  Vowels."  Notwith- 
standing this,  I  am  not  disposed  to  regard  the  forms  in  vd  and  td  u 
having  found  their  way  into  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  by  mistake. 
It  is  evident  that  vd  and  td,  not  var  and  tar^  are  the  themes  from 
wliicli  the  preterites  vanden  and  ianden  have  been  formed,  and  which 
we  find  jiurc  in  the  imi)eratives.  We  seem  therefore  driven  to  adopt 
Dr  Gundcrt*s  suggestion,  that  vd  and  var^  and  td  and  tar,  are  altenu- 
tive  roots — perhaps  it  would  be  preferable  to  say,  di^erent  forms  of 
the  same  root.  This  supposition  need  not  be  relinquished  in  cod» 
qucnee  of  its  being  regarded  as  probable  that  td  is  identical  with  the 
Indo-European  root  ddy  to  give.  The  Dravidian  tar  may  have  ^mqg 
from  a  related  form  of  the  same  root,  of  which  possibly  a  trace  wxf 
survive  in  the  Greek  dufov  and  the  Hebrew  tan,  I  may  add  that 
though  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  vowel  in  the  preterite  has  i 
grammatical  significance,  its  change  of  length  in  the  imperative^  fiom 
nt,  Tel.  singular,  to  rammu,  honorific  singular  (plural),  and  from  t^ 
Tam.  singular,  to  Uigh  Tarn,  vammin,  plural,  appears  to  be  pnxdj  i 
euphonic. 

The  changes  in  the  internal  vowels  of  Dravidian  roots  exhibited  in  the 
last  three  classes  of  instances  mentioned  in  this  section  as  exceptioDS 
to  the  ordinary  stability  of  the  Dravidian  root- vowels,  evidently  accorf, 
as  far  as  they  go,  with  usages  prevalent  in  the  Indo-Eoropeaa  laD- 
guagcs,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  classes  referred  to  furnishes  us  with 
instances  of  tlie  lengthening  of  the  root-vowel,  when  the  verb  is  ocfr 
verted  into  a  noun,  whilst  the  other  classes  furnish  us  with  example 
of  tbc  shortening  of  the  interior  vowels  of  the  root  on  receiving  th0 
addition  of  inflexional  particles,  to   compensate  for  the  additionil 
weight  thus  imposed  on  the  root-vowel,  or  for  the  purpose  of  totin* 
guishing  one  tense  from  another.     In  regard,  however,  to  change  IB 
root-vowels,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  the  rule  of  the  Scythitf 
languages  essentially  and  universally  dissimilar  to  the  Indo-Eoropein. 
In  the  Scythian  languages,  as  in  the  Dravidian,  stability  in  the  xoot* 
vowels  is  the  rule,  change  the  exception.     But  exceptions  exist  (e^f » 
compare  olen,  Finnish,  I  am,  from  the  root  oZ,  to  be,  with  lienetif  i  I 
be  ;  compare  also  Hungarian  leven,  from  the  same  root,  beiog,  viA 
volty  having  been,  and  laini^  to  be).     In  consequence  of  the  existenee 
of  such  exceptions  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  erect  the  diffennoe 
between  the  two  families  of  language,  in  this  particular,  into  ft  htfd 
and  fast  law  of  distinction.     It  would  also  be  unsafe  on  this  ground 
alone,  to  disconnect  the  Dravidian  languages  from  the  LmgoageB  of  ths 
Scythian  group  and  to  connect  them  with  the  Indo-Europeaiu 
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PART    III. 


THE   NOUN. 

r  this  section  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
iacfcions  of  the  Dravidian  noun,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its 
liihod  of  expressing  the  relations  of  gender  and  number,  and  the 
diiciples  on  which  that  method  proceeds,  together  with  the  character- 
rtica  and  origin  of  its  case  system,  or  system  of  means  for  expressing 
ke  relationship  of  nouns  with  other  parts  of  speech.  It  will  be  shown 
kl  the  dose  of  the  section  on  '^  The  Verb,"  how  derivative  nouns  are 
ioniied  from  verbal  roots ;  and  the  various  classes  of  participial  nouns 
viU  then  also  be  investigated. 

SECTION  I— GENDER  AND  NUMBER 

1.  Gekdeb. 

When  the  Indo-European  laws  of  gender  are  compared  with  those 
liflie  Sqrihian  group  of  tongues,  it  will  appear  that  in  this  point,  as 
■^  nanj  others,  the  Dravidian  languages  accord  more  closely  with  the 
Jqdiian  than  with  the  Indo-European  family.     In  all  the  more  primi- 
fn  Indo-European  languages,  not  only  are  words  that  denote  rational 
hogi  and  living  creatures  regarded  as  masculine  or  feminine,  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  of  the  objects  referred  to,  but  also  inanimate  objects  and 
iivift  abitnct  ideas  hav^  similar  sexual  distinctions  attributed  to  them ; 
llttit  many  nouns  which  denote  objects  naturally  destitute  of  gender, 
■dnUch  omg^t  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  neuters,  are  treated  by 
Ai  gnmman  of  those  languages  as  if  the  objects  they  denote  were 
■ritt  and  females^  and  are  fitted  not  with  neuter,  but  with  masculine 
!  ir  imiDine  case  terminations,  and  with  pronouns  of  corresponding 
fadaiL    This  peculiar  system  is  a  proof  of  the  highly  imaginative 
Md  poetical  character  of  the  Indo-European  mind,  by  which  principles 
rfrMcmblanoe  were  discerned  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  differences, 
jnd  all  things  that  exist  were  not  only  animated,  but  personified.     It 
ii  from  this  penonification  that  most  of  the  ancient  mythologies  are 
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supposed  to  have  arisen.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  Senutic  lan- 
guages also,  in  which  the  same  or  a  similar  usage  respecting  gender 
prevailed.  In  the  progress  of  the  corruption  of  the  primitive  Indo- 
European  languages,  a  less  imaginative  but  more  natural  usage  gained 
ground.  Nevertheless,  in  a  majority  of  the  modem  colloquial  dialicts 
of  this  family,  both  in  £uroi>e  and  in  India,  the  gender  of  nouns  is 
still  an  imj>ortant  and  difficult  section  of  the  grammar,  and  a  stand- 
ing impediment  in  the  way  of  the  idiomatic  use  of  those  languages  by 
foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Manchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish 
families  of  tongues — the  principal  families  of  the  Scythian  gronp— a 
law  or  usage  respecting  the  gender  of  nouns  universally  prevails,  wlu'eli 
is  gcnerically  different  from  that  of  the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic 
idioms.  In  those  families,  not  only  are  all  things  which  are  destitata 
of  reason  and  life  denoted  by  neuter  nouns,  but  no  nouns  whaterer— 
not  even  nouns  which  denote  human  beings — are  regarded  as  in  them- 
selves masculine  or  feminine.  All  nouns,  as  such,  are  neuter,  or 
rather  are  destitute  of  gender.  In  those  languages  there  is  no  maik  of 
gender  inherent  in,  or  inseparably  annexed  to,  the  nominative  of  anj 
noun  (the  crude  root  being  generally  the  nominative)  ;  and  in  none  of 
the  oblique  cases,  or  postpositions  used  as  case  terminations,  is  the 
idea  of  gender  at  all  involved.  The  unimaginative  Scythians  redoeed 
all  things,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  animate  or  inanimate^  to  the 
same  dead  level,  and  regarded  them  all  as  impersonal  l%ey  prefixed 
to  common  nouns,  wherever  they  found  it  necessary,  some  word  denot- 
ing sex,  equivalent  to  male  or  female,  he  or  she ;  but  they  invaziably 
regarded  such  nouns  as  in  themselves  neuters,  and  generally  they  rap- 
plied  them  with  neuter  pronouns.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rale  io 
the  Scythian  languages  consist  in  a  few  words,  such  as  Qod,  man, 
woman,  husband,  wife,  which  are  so  highly  instinct  with  personality' 
that  of  themselves,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  word  denoting  aex* 
they  necessarily  convey  the  signification  of  masculine  or  femimneL 

When  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  Dravidian  languages  we  find 
that,  whilst  their  rules  respecting  gender  differ  widely  firom  those  of 
the  Indo-European  group,  they  are  not  quite  identical  with  those  of  the 
Scythian.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  particulars  in  wMch 
the  Dravidian  rules  respecting  gender  differ  from  those  of  the  Scythian 
languages,  and  evince  a  tendency  in  the  Indo-European  direction,  an 
not  the  result  of  direct  Sanskritic  influences,  of  which  no  trace  is  pe^ 
ceptible  in  this  department  of  Dravidian  grammar,  but  have  aiisen 
either  from  the  progressive  mental  cultivation  of  the  Dravidians  them- 
selves,  or  from  an  inheritance  of  pro-Sanskritic  elements. 
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iTidiui  noons  are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  Tamil  gram- 
sa  denote  by  the  technical  terms  of  high-caste  and  casteless 
^  bat  which  are  called  by  Telugu  grammarians  mahdC,  majors, 
HHohdif  minors.  High-caste  nouns,  or  majors,  are  those  which 
a  ^the  celestial  and  infernal  deities  and  human  beings,"  or, 
f,  all  things  endowed  with  reason;  and  in  all  the  Drayidian 
sti  (with  a  peculiar  exception  which  is  found  only  in  Telugu  and 
)  noons  of  this  class  are  treated  in  the  singular  as  masculines  or 
lines  respectiyely,  and  in  the  plural  as  epicenes,  that  is,  without 
goishing  between  masculines  and  feminines,  but  distinguishing  both 
the  neoter.  The  other  class  of  nouns,  called  casteless,  or  minors, 
les  everything  which  is  destitute  of  reason,  whether  animate  or 
nate.  This  classification  of  nouns,  thou|^  not. so  imaginative  as 
9f  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  tongues,  is  decidedly  more 
lophical ;  for  the  difference  between  rational  beings  and  beings  or 
I  which  are  destitute  of  reason  is  more  momentous  and  essential 
any  difference  that  exists  between  the  sexes.  The  new  Persian, 
i  uses  one  pluralising  particle  for  nouns  that  denote  animated 
ii  and  another  and  different  one  iot  things  that  are  destitute  of 
I  the  only  non-Dravidian  language  in  which  nouns  are  classified 
nanner  which  is  in  any  degree  similar  to  the  Dravidian  system.* 
peeoliar  Dravidian  law  of  gender  which  has  now  been  described 
1  appear  to  be  a  result  of  progressive  intellectual  and  grammatical 
ration;  for  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  epicene  suffixes  which 
the  terminations  of  Dravidian  high-caste  nouns,  are  properly  firag- 
•  ef  pronouns  or  demonstratives  of  the  third  person,  as  are  also 
ol  the  neuter  formatives.  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated  as  a  general 
that  all  primitive  Dravidian  nouns  are  destitute  of  gender,  and 
tfeiy  noon  or  pronoun  in  which  the  idea  of  gender  is  formally 
sned,  being  a  compound  word,  is  necessarily  of  later  origin  than 
lacompoonded  primitives.  The  technical  term  by  which  such 
a  are  denoted  by  Tamil  grammarians  is  pagu-padam^  divisible 
1^  i.€.f  compounds.  Hence  the  poetical  dialects,  which  retain 
^  of  the  primitive  landmarks,  are  fond  of  discarding  the  ordinary 
ai  of  gender  or  rationality,  and  treating  all  nouns  as  far  as  pos- 
as  abstract  neuters.     Thus,  in  poetical  Tamil  Bev^,  God,  a  crude 


Ui  hi  not  the  only  particular  in  which  the  Dravidian  idiom  attributes 
r  importance  than  the  Indo-European  to  reason  and  the  mind.  We  make 
)dks  the  seat  of  personality.  When  we  are  suffering  from  any  bodily  ail- 
we  say ''/  am  ill;"  whereas  the  Dravidians  denote  the  mind— the  con- 
ie^or  diman — when  they  say  /,  and  therefore  prefer  to  say,  more  philoso- 
fy.^'mybo^yiiilL" 
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noun  destitute  of  gender,  is  reckoned  more  cla«sical  than  Dftuan,  the 
corresponding  masculine  noun.  This  word  is  a  Sanskrit  derivatlTe; 
but  the  same  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  Scythian  rule  appears 
in  the  case  of  many  other  words  which  are  primitive  Dravidian  nouDS 
— t.g,^  tTfi,  a  king,  a  word  which  is  destitute  of  gender,  is  more  dts- 
sical  than  iTei-{v)-a7i,  the  commoner  form,  which  possesses  the  maaca- 
line  singular  termination. 

In  the  modem  Tamil  spoken  by  the  educated  classes,  the  words 
which  denote  sun  and  moon  (sfiriy-an  and  iandir-an^  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  stlri/a  and  cJuindra)  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  in  accord- 
ance with  Sanskrit  usage  and  with  the  principles  of  the  Brahmanical 
mythology;  but  in  the  old  Tamil  of  the   poets   and  the  peasants, 
fidyiTUy  the  sun,  also  ]x>rudUf  and  tingal^  the  moon,  also  nild^  all  pnre 
Dravidian  words,  are  neuter.     All  true  Dravidian  names  of  towns, 
rivers,  ticc,  arc  in  like  manner  destitute  of  every  mark  of  personality 
or  gender.      In  some  few  instances  Malay&lam  and  Canarese  retain 
the    primitive    laws   of   gender  more  faithfully  than  Tamil     Thu^ 
in   the   Tamil  word  ^WyaTt,  a  boy,  we  find  the   masculine  singa- 
lar  termination  an;   whereas  Malay&lam  (with  which  agrees  Cana^ 
ese)  uses  the  older  word  peidal,  a  word  (properly  a  verbal  noun) 
which  is  destitute  of  gender,  to  which  it  prefixes  in  a  thoroughlj 
Scythian  manner  words  that  signify  respectively  male  and  female,  to 
form  compounds  signifying  boy  and  girl — f,g,^  dn  peidal^  a  boy,  /*? 
peidal,  a  girl.     The  nature  and  origin  of  the  terminations  which  an 
used   to   signify  gender  in   the   various  Dravidian  dialects  will  be 
inquired  into  under  the  head  of  "  Number,"  with  the  consideration 
of  which  this  subject  is  inseparably  connected.     Under  this  head  I 
restrict  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  respecting  gendff 
which  characterise  the  Dravidian  languages. 

A  peculiarity  of  Telugii,  which  a])pear3  also  in  G6nd,  should  here  be 
mentioned.    Whilst  those  dialects  agree  with  the  other  members  of  tin 
Dravidian  family  in  regarding  masculines  and  feminines,  and  both 
combined,  as  constituting  in  the  plural  a  common  or  epicene  gendef; 
they  differ  from  the  other  dialects  in  this  respect  that  they  are  wholly 
or  virtually  destitute  of  a  feminine  singular,  and  instead  of  the  femi- 
nine singular  use  the  singular  of  the  neuter.     This  rule  includes  in  it» 
operation  pronouns  and  verbs  as  well  as  substantives,  and  applies  to 
goddesses  and  queens,  as  well  as  to  ordinary  women.     The  Tduga 
possesses,  it  is  true,  a  few  forms  which  are  appropriate  to  the  feminine 
singular,  but  they  are  rarely  used,  and  that  only  in  certain  rare  com- 
binations and  conjunctures.     He  and  it  are  the  only  pronouns  of  the 
third  person  singular  which  are  ordinarily  made  use  of  by  fifteen 
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nillions  of  the  Telugu  people ;  and  the  colloquial  dialect  does  not  even 
any  pronoun,  equivalent  to  our  pronoun  she,  which  is  capable 


if  being  applied  to  women  of  the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher  classes. 
3i^aiily  every  woman  is  spoken  of  in  Telugu  as  a  chattel  or  a  thing, 
IT  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  very  young  children  {e.g,,  it  did 
10  and  8o),  apparently  on  the  supposition  either  that  women  are  desti- 
mte  of  reason,  or  that  their  reason,  like  that  of  infants,  lies  dormant. 
SHiilst  each  woman  taken  singly  is  treated  by  Telugu  grammar  as  a 
skattel  or  as  a  child,  women  taken  collectively  are  regarded  with  as 
nnch  respect  as  by  the  other  Dravidian  dialects.  In  the  plural  they 
m  honoured  with  the  same  high-caste  or  rational  suffixes  and  pronouns 
liaft  are  applied  to  men  and  gods. 

Caaarese  and  Malay&lam  agree  in  this  point  with  Tamil,  and  regard 

vonieDy  not  in  the  plural  only  but  also  in  the  singular,  as  pertaining 

to  the  class  of  rationals :  accordingly  in  those  languages  there  is  a 

inimne  singular  pronoun  equivalent  to  she,  which  corresponds  in  the 

inneiple  of  its  formation  to  the  masculine  he.     With  those  languages 

agrees  Ku,  which,  though  the  near  neighbour  of  Telugu  and  Q6nd, 

fumes  in  this  respect  a  politer  course  than  either.     In  the  idioms 

d  the  Tadas  and  K6tas,  the  rude  aborigines  of  the  Nilgherry  hills, 

tee  is,  properly  speaking,  only  one  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 

ttd  that  is  without  distinction  of  gender  or  number,     aiharrit  remote, 

ttten,  proximate,  mean  indiscriminately  he,  she,  it,  they.     The  pro- 

Mnu  aifafif  aval,  he,  she,  are  also  occasionally  used,  but  Dr  Pope 

ttab  they  have  been  recently  introduced  from  the  Tamil  and  Canar- 

iML    This  usage  reminds  one  of  the  employment  in  the  old  Hebrew 

eftiie  same  pronoun,  M,  to  signify  both  he  and  she,  and  still  more  of 

tti  Qie  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  pf  the  Latin  se,  for  all  genders  and 

iBBiben.     Compare  vmJif  Hindustani,  he,  she. 

2.  Number. 

The  Dravidian  languages  recognise  only  two  numbers,  the  singular 

^  the  plural     The  dual,  properly  so  called,  is  unknown,  and  there 

■  ao  true  extant  of  its  use  at  any  previous  period.     Several  of  the 

hsgnages  of  this  family  contain  two  plurals  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 

Pmk,  one  of  which  includes  the  party  addressed  as  well  as  the  party 

^  tiie  speaker,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  species  of 

'lily  whilst  the  other  excludes  the  party  addressed.    As,  however,  this 

fieifiaiity  ia  restricted  to  the  personal  pronouns,  it  will  be  examined 

ii  that  connection.     Under  the  head  of  *'  Number,"  we  shall  inquire 

isto  the  Dravidian  mode  of   forming  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 

Hater  singolary  and  the  epicene  and  neuter  plural. 
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(1.)  Masculine  Singular, — It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the 
forDiatives  by  which  the  gender  of  nonns  is  occasionally  expressed  are 
identical  with  the  terminations  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns.  From 
a  very  early  i)eriod  of  the  bistoiy  of  these  languages,  particles  o^or 
matives  of  gender  were  sufEzed  to  the  demonstrative  bases,  by  the 
addition  of  which  suffixes  demonstrative  pronouns  were  formed.  ThoK 
formatives  of  geudcr  were  not  originally  appended  to  or  combined  with 
gubstantive  nouns ;  but  their  use  was  gradually  extended  as  their  ntilitj 
was  perceived,  and  nouns  which  included  the  idea  of  gender  were  made 
to  express  that  idea  by  suffixing  the  gender  terminations  of  the  ^ 
nouns,  whereby  they  became  appellative  nouns.  The  manner  in  which 
all  these  suffixes  are  added  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  ths 
instance  of  the  masculine  singular. 

The  masculine  singular  suffix  of  the  Tamil  is  an,  dn,  or  dn.  A*, 
the  shorter  formative,  is  that  which  appears  in  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun avati  {a-{vya7t)y  he ;  and  by  suffixing  any  of  these  formatiTeB  to 
an  abstract  or  neuter  noun,  the  noun  ceases  to  be  abstract  and  beoomtt 
a  concrete  masculine-singular  appellative.  Thus  mUtpp^  age,  by  the 
addition  of  an  becomes  mUpp-an,  an  elder,  literally  age-he,  or  age-man; 
and  from  Tamir  comes  Tamt'r-an,  a  Tamilian,  a  Tamil-man.  Tfaeie 
and  similar  nouns  are  called  generically  "  compound  or  divisible  words* 
by  Tamil  grammarians.  They  are  obviously  compounded  of  a  douh- 
generally  a  noun  of  quality  or  relation — and  a  suffix  of  gender,  nhid 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  noun  originally. 

In  the  instances  which  have  been  adduced,  the  suffix  of  gender  iB 
annexed  to  the  nominative  or  casus  rectus :  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
annexed  to  the  oblique  case  or  inflexional  base,  viz.,  to  that  form  of 
the  noun  to  which  the  case  signs  are  suffixed,  and  which,  when  used 
by  itself,  has  the  meaning  of  the  genitive  or  locative.  When  the 
inflexion,  or  oblique  case,  is  employed  instead  of  the  nominatiTe  io 
compounds  of  this  nature,  it  generally  conveys  a  possessive  or  locatiT* 
signification — e.^.,  vialeiyiuaii  (waZ«-(y)-in-aw),  a  mountaineer,  literally 
a  man  of  or  on  the  mountain ;  2)at(iniitian  (pafftV-att'dn),  a  citiaeD, 
literally  a  man  of  or  in  the  city.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inflciional 
**in"  is  merely  added  euphonically — f.y.,  there  is  no  difference  itt 
meaning  between  viUa?i  {tfill-ati),  a  bowman,  and  villinan  (w^-in^)i 
which  is  considered  a  more  elegant  form.  Words  of  this  descriptaoD 
are  in  some  grammars  called  adjectives ;  but  they  are  never  regarded 
as  such  by  any  native  grammarians :  they  cannot  be  simply  prefixed 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  other  words,  and  it  is  evident  from  thdr 
construction  that  they  are  merely  appellative  nouns. 

A  subdivision  of  appellatives  consists  of  words  in  which  the  suffixes 
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of  gender  are  annexed  to  adjectival  forms — e.g.,  kodiyorn,  a  cruel  man. 
I  r^ard  words  of  this  class  as  participial  nouns,  and  they  will  be 
inrestigated  in  the  part  on  '^  The  Verb/'  under  the  head  of  ^'  Appella- 
tife  Verbs  \ "  but  whatever  be  the  nature  of  Jcodiya  (the  first  part  of 
the  compound),  kodiya-n  is  certainly  not  an  adjective,  for  before  it  can 
be  uied  adjectivally  we  must  append  to  it  the  relative  participle  dna, 
lliat  ii-<-e.^.,  kodiyan-dna,  that  is  a  cruel  man ;  and  as  the  compound, 
cruel  man,  cannot  be  called  an  adjective  in  English,  neither  is  kodiyan 
en  a4J^^^®  ^  Tamil :  it  is  properly  an  appellative  noun.     It  may  be 
eeid  that  the  neuter  plural  of  this  word,  viz.,  kodiya,  may  be  prefixed 
e^jeetivally  to  any  substantive ;  but  kodiya,  cruel  things,  the  neuter 
phmd  of  kodiyatiy  is  not  really  identical  with  the  adjective  kodtya, 
ctaeL     It  is  totally  distinct  from  it,  though  identical  in  appearance. 
The  a  of  the  former  word  is  the  neuter  suffix  of  plurality ;  whereas  the 
m  of  the  latter  is  that  of  the  possessive  case  and  of  the  relative  parti- 
ciple, as  will  be  shown  at  the  close  of  this  part  (see  "  Adjectival  For- 
Bitives  ")  and  in  the  part  on  **  Verbs." 

Another  species  of  Tamil  appellative  nouns  is  said  by  Beschi  to  be 
foimed  by  annexing  suffixes  of  gender  to  verbal  roots — e.g.,  dduvdn,  a 
Mder,  from  tdu,  to  read;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  an  error.     Those 
vtxrds  are  to  be  regarded  as  participial  nouns,  and  dduvdn  is  literally 
k  who  will  read,  i.e.,  he  who  is  accustomed  to  read.     In  the  same 
ttoner,  ddinan  is  the  participial  noun  of  the  preterite  tense,  and  means 
kwho  read  or  is  accustomed  to  read :  ddugindravan,  the  correspond- 
ng  present  participial  noun,  he  who  reads,  belongs  to  the  same  class ; 
nd  these  forms  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  appellative  nouns  pro- 
perty ao  called.     On  the  other  hand,  such  words  as  kdppan,  a  pro- 
^^ftot,  are  tme  appellatives ;  but  kdppan  is  not  formed  from  the  future 
^■Me  of  the  verb  (though  kdppdn  means  he  will  protect),  but  from 
^n^  protection,  a  derivative  noun,  of  which  the  final  and  formative 
ff«  is  from  the  same  origin  as  the  corresponding  final  of  mUppu,  old 
Hf^    See  the  concluding  section  of  the  part  on  '^  The  Verb." 

Ihe  suffixes  of  gender  which  form  the  terminal  portion  of  appella- 

tivt  nouns  vary  somewhat  in  form,  but  they  are  one  and  the  same  in 

cdgin,  and  their  variations  are  merely  euphonic.     It  is  the  vowel  only 

^  vuies,  never  the  consonant.     When  a  neuter  noun  ends  with  a 

^^  which  18  essential  to  it,  and  is  incapable  of  elision,  and  also 

vkn  a  noun  happens  to  be  a  long  monosyllable,  dn,  or  in  poetry  6n, 

iittore  commonly  sufiixed  than  an.     In  some  cases  avan,  he,  the  full 

demoostratiye  pronoun,  is  suffixed  instead  of  its  termination  only,  and 

tUi  mode  ia  thought  peculiarly  elegant.  Thus,  from  vU  or  vUIrU,  a  bow, 

ve  may  form  vUl-an^  vUl^n,  and  idll-^,  an  archer,  a  bowman,  and  also 
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vill-avan.  Indeed,  dn  and  6n  have  evidently  been  formed,  not  from 
an,  but  from  a  +  v  +  n,  by  the  softening  of  the  euphonic  v,  and  the 
coalescence  of  the  vowels.  This  corruption  of  avan  into  dn  appears 
systematically  in  the  third  person  masculine  singular  of  the  colloquial 
Tamil  verb — e.g.,  ;>(5-(w)-(3n  {not  pd-{n)-avan),  he  went. 

The  Canaresc  masculine  singular  suffix  anu  is  identical  with  the 
Tamil  ati,  the  addition  of  u  being  merely  a  phonetic  necessity  of  the 
modem  dialect.      In  the  older  Canarese,  the  termination  which  wis 
used  was  am,  a  particle  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
an,  n  and  m  being  interchangeable  nasals.     Malay&lam  is  in  this  par- 
ticular perfectly   identical  with  Tamil.     The    corresponding  Teluga 
masculine  singular  formative  is  d-u,  tid-u,  or  ad-u;  or  rather  ni-Ht 
und-u,  or  andu,  the  obscure  n  being  always  pronounced,  and  being  pro- 
bably an  essential  ])art  of  the  original  form  of  the  particle,  and  bj 
suf&zing  the  same  formative  to  any  substantive  noun,  it  becomes  i 
masculine  singular — t.g,,  mag-andu,  a  husband,  a  word  which  seems  to 
be  identical  in  origin  with  the  Tamil  mag-an,  a  son  (the  primitive  and 
proper  meaning  of  each  word  being  a  male).     The  masculine  singnltf 
suffix  of  Telugu  often  takes  the  shape  of  nnd-u,  and  in  like  manner 
the  epicene  jjlural  suffix,  which  is  in  Tamil  ar-u,  is  often  ur-u  in 
Telugu ;  but  in  these  instances  a  changes  into  u  through  attraction. 

As  Tamil  forms  masculine  appellatives  by  suffixing  the  demos- 
strative  pronoun  avan,  so  does  Telugu  sometimes  suffix  its  fall 
demonstrative  pronoun  vdndu  —  f,g.^  chinna-vdndu,  a  boy  (TamO, 
Hnnar{v)-an),  literally  he  who  is  little.  It  is  probable  that  the  Teluga 
masculine  singular  suffix  was  originally  an  or  an-u,  as  in  Tamil* 
Canarese.     andu,  iind-u,  or  ndu,  is  found  only  in  the  nominatiTO  in 

• 

correct  Telugu,  and  it  is  replaced  in  all  the  oblique  cases  by  ani  or  w ; 
and  that  this  ni  is  not  merely  an  inflexional  increment,  but  therepi^ 
sentative  of  an  old  masculine  singular  suffix,  ap[>ears  on  comparing  ^ 
with  ri,  the  corresponding  oblique  case  suffix  of  the  masculine-feminin* 
plural,  which  is  certainly  formed  from  ar-u,  "When  vdniki,  to  him, » 
compared  with  its  plural  vdriki,  to  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  former 
corresponds  as  closely  to  the  Tamil  aiunukku  as  the  latter  to  awindbb; 
and  consequently  that  the  ni  of  i*dniki  must  be  significant  of  the  mas- 
culine singular.  Probably  the  same  termination  survives  in  the  demon- 
strative, Ayana,  he,  a  form  which  is  more  rarely  used  than  vdndu. 

The  Telugu  nd  being  thus  found  to  be  identical  with  the  Tam.,  Can., 
Mai.  n,  and  the  old  Can.  m,  the  masculine  suffixes  an,  am,  and  €Mh 
are  also  found  to  be  identical.     It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
origin  of  this  suffix  an,     an  is  sometimes  used  in  Tarn,  and  Mai.  in- 
stead of  avi  as  a  formative  of  neuter  nouns,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter 
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n  the  section  on  the  Nominative — e.g,^  palan  (Sans,  phala),  fruit, 
nstead  of  palam;  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  can  be  identical  in  origin 
nth  the  suffix  an  which  denotes  the  masculine,  the  Dravidian  mascu- 
line being  a  distinctive  one — that  is,  not  merely  a  grammatical  term, 
but  a  sign  of  sex.     On  looking  around  for  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
rf  the  masculine  suffix,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Ku,  though  one  of 
khe  most  barbarous  of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  throws  more  light  than 
inj  other  upon  this  point.     It  forms  its  demonstrative  prououns  in  a 
nmple  and  truly  primitive  manner  by  prefixing  d,  the  demonstrative 
baae^  to  common  nouns  which  signify  man  and  woman.     These  nouns 
lie  dii-u,  a  man,  and  dl-u,  a  woman ;  and  ddfl-u  (compare  Tarn.  a{v)an)f 
Bfeeially  that  man,  is  used  to  signify  he,  and  ddlu  (compare  Tam.  a{v)af), 
tkst  woman,  to  signify  she.     The  Ku  dH-u,  a  man,  seems  certainly 
Mentical  with  the  Tam.  norm  dn,  a  male,  and  probably  also  with  dl,  a 
saa,  a  person.     In  the  use  to  which  this  primitive  root  is  put  in  the 
Kn  word  d^A^,  we  may  see,  I  think,  the  origin  of  an,  the  suffix  of 
tte  masculine  singular  in  most  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.     The  final 
ii  (tf  the  Ku  word  dfi-u,  being  merely  euphonic,  the  root  appears  to  be 
Hfadn;  and  as  n  and  n  have  been  shown  to  be  interchangeable,  dn 
Ust  be  regarded  as  only  another  form  of  dn.     ri,  again,  is  not  only 
cften  euphonised  by  suffixing  du  {e.g.^  pen,  Tam.  a  female,  colloqui- 
dj  tnd  poetically  ptjid-u)^  but  it  is  also  sometimes  directly  changed 
;   Irto  ^  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  classical  Tamil  ped-ei,  a 
h^  &  word  which  is  derived  by  this  process  from,  and  is  identical 
^  pet^  a  female.     Hence,  the  Telugu  sufiix  and-u  might  naturally 
h  derived  from  an  older  fofm  in  an,  if  it  should  appear  that  that  form 
ittted  j  and  that  it  did  exist,  appears  from  the  vulgar  use  to  the  pre- 
M  day  of  if,  instead  of  n  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  {e.g.^  vdrmi, 
^  instead  of  vdni),  and  from  the  half  anusvdra,  or  obscure  nasal, 
^Udi  precedes  du  itself — e.g.,  vdndu,  for  vddu,  he.     A  close  connec- 
:  te  appears  thus  to  be  established  between  the  Tamil-Canarese  an  and 
^  Telaga  ad-u,  through  the  middle  point  an, 

Ae  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  identification  of  the 
^Kittttve  an  with  the  Ku  aflUy  a  man,  and  with  the  Tamil  dn,  a  male, 
fa  m  the  length  of  the  vowel  of  the  latter  words.  Here  again  Ku 
^Ota  to  our  assistance ;  for  we  find  that  the  vowel  was  euphoni- 
c^f  shortened  in  some  instances  in  the  very  dialect  in  which  the 
<ngm  of  the  word  itself  was  discovered.  In  Ku  the  d  of  dfi-u  is  long, 
ktt  when  it  is  used  as  an  isolated  word  and  in  the  demonstratives 
M^  he,  and  ddl-u,  she;  but  when  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is 
qipeiided  to,  and  combined  with,  the  relative  participle  of  the  verb,  so 
M  to  form  with  it  a  participial  noun,  the  d  of  dfi-u  is  shortened  into  a, 
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and  in  this  shortened  form  the  connection  of  the  Ku  formative  with 
the  Tamil-Canarese  is  seen  to  be  complete.  Compare  the  Ka  partici- 
pial noun  giidH-u^  he  who  did,  with  the  corresponding  Canarese 
giyiddn-u;  gitdr-u,  Kn,  they  who  did,  with  g^yidar-Uy  Can.,  and  ^Jso 
glials,  Ku,  she  who  did,  with  giyiddlrUf  Can. 

(2.)  Feminine  Singular, — ^Though  Telugu  and  Qdnd  generally  use 
the  neuter  singular  to  supply  the  place  of  the  feminine  singular, 
the  other  Dravidian  dialects  possess  and  constantly  use  a  feminine 
singular  formative  which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  neuter. 
This  formative  is  a/  in  Tamil,  Malayftlam,  and  old  Csmarese,  and  by 
suffixing  the  sign  of  gender  to  the  demonstrative  base,  the  feminine 
singular  demonstrative  pronoun  avai  (^(v)^/))  ^%  ^  formed — a  word 
which  perfectly  corresponds  to  avan  {a{y)an),  he.  A  numerous  class 
of  feminine  singular  appellative  nouns  is  formed  by  suffixing  the  same 
particle  to  abstract  or  neuter  nouns  in  their  crude  state — e,g,y  compare 
mag-alt  Tam.  a  daughter,  with  Tnag-an^  a  son;  ill-dl,  housewife,  a 
wife,  and  ilL-dny  a  husband,  are  formed  from  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
nouns aval  ^^d  avan  (euphonised  into  dl  and  dn)  to  t/,  a  home. 

Telugu,  in  some  connections,  uses  a  feminine  singular  formative 
which  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Tamil-Canarese.  That 
formative  is  ^-»,  which  is  used  by  Ku  more  largely  than  by  Telugu  ; 
and  its  identity  with  Tamil-Canarese  aly  will  be  found  to  furnish  us 
with  a  clue  to  the  origin  and  literal  meaning  of  the  latter.  As  di\rUy 
in  Ku,  means  a  man,  so  di-u  means  a  woman :  6dl-Uy  she,  is  literally 
that  woman.  The  same  word  d^u,  means  a  woman,  a  wife,  in  poetical 
and  vulgar  Telugu  also ;  and  in  06 nd  there  is  a  word  which  is  appar- 
ently allied  to  it,  dr,  a  woman.  Even  in  Sanskrit  we  meet  with  dZi,  a 
woman's  female  friend.  It  is  evident  that  dt-u  would  be  shortened 
into  al  as  easily  as  dh-u  into  an^  and  the  constant  occurrence  of 
a  cerebral  I  in  Tamil  and  Canarese,  where  Telugu  has  the  medial  /, 
fully  accounts  for  the  change  of  the  one  semi-vowel  into  the  other. 
The  unchanged  form  of  this  suffix  appears  in  Telugu  in  such  words 
as  mana7iia'{r)-dluy  a  granddaughter,  compared  with  manama-ndu,  a 
grandson.  The  abbreviation  of  the  vowel  of  the  feminine  suffix, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Tamil  and  Canarese,  is  exemplified  in  Telugu 
also,  in  the  words  maradat-u,  a  niece,  and  kddal-u,  a  daughter-in-law ; 
in  which  words  the  feminine  suffix  al^Uj  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  Tamil-Canarese  al  or  al-u,  and  also  with  dl-u,  the  older  and  more 
regular  form  of  this  suf&x,  which  is  capable  of  being  used  by  itself  as 
a  noun.  Probably  the  Telugu  dd-u,  adj.  female,  though  now  treated 
as  a  different  word,  is  identical  in  origin  with  dl-u,  through  the  very 
common  interchange  of  4  ^^^  1/  ^^  illustration  of  which  we  have  in 
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M-(y)-d/tf,  Tarn,  to  use,  which  is  converted  in  the  colloquial  dialect  to 
9ei'(y)'ddu.*  The  feminine  singular  suffix  a}  appears  in  Tamil  and 
SiDMese  in  the  terminations  of  verbs  as  well  as  in  those  of  pronouns. 
Mago,  on  the  other  hand,  which  uses  the  neuter  demonstrative  instead 
jf  the  feminine  singular,  uses  the  final  fragment  of  the  same  demon- 
Illative  as  the  termination  of  the  feminine  singular  of  its  verb.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  some  of  the  Caucasian  dialects,  n  and  I  are 
need  as  masculine  and  feminine  terminals,  exactly  as  in  Tamil — e.^., 
in  Avar,  emeny  is  father,  evel,  is  mother. 

There  is  another  mode  of  forming  the  feminine  singular  of  appellative 

Domia,  which  is  much  used  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  and  which 

Buy  be  regarded  as  especially  characteristic  of  Telugu.     It  consists  in 

■niliTing  the  Telugu  neuter  singular'  demonstrative,  its  termination,  or 

a  Bodification  of  it,  to  any  abstract  or  neuter  noun.      The  neuter 

■Dgalar  demonstrative  being  used  by  Telugu  instead  of  the  feminine 

A^gnlmy  ^it  for  she),  this  neuter  suffix  has  naturally  in  Telugu  supplied 

tte  place  of  a  feminine  suffix ;  and  though  in  the  other  dialects  the 

tniinine  pronouns  are  formed  by  means  of  feminine  suffixes,  not  by 

tkse  of  the  neuter,  yet  the  less  respectful  Telugu  usage  has  crept  into 

tks  department  of  their  appellative  nouns.     In  Tamil,  this  neuter- 

fcininiiie  suffix  is  atti  or  tti.     This  will  appear  on  comparing  velldl-attt, 

i  voman  of  the  cultivator  caste,  with  velldl^n,  a  man  of  the  same 

ante;  orurttiy  one  woman,  una,  with  ort^(t;)-an,  one  man^  unus;  and 

aiM-ttt^  a  washerwoman,  with  voTind-n,  a  washerman,     it,  a  portion 

d  this  suffix,  is  sometimes  erroneously  used  in  vulgar  Tamil  as  a 

MBponent  element  in  the  masculine  appellative  noun  oruttan,  one  man, 

tottd  of  the  class'ical  and  correct  oruvan.   With  this  exception  its  use 

■  ttchuively  feminine.     The  same  suffix  is  iti  or  ti  in  Canarese — 

H^  aratUiy  a  queen  (corresponding  to  the  Tamil  rdsdttt),  oJckalaiiy  a 

fatts's  wife.     The  Telugu  uses  adi  or  di — e.^,,  k6ma(u(i/)-€uli  or 

*  It  ii  more  doubtful  whether  the  Tu{u  d/,  Qdnd-Telugu  dl-u,  a  woman,  is 

lU  to  the  Tamil  common  noun  dj,  a  person  ;  and  yet  the  existence  of  some 

^WiBee  appeara  to  me  probable,    dl  appears  to  mean  properly  a  subject  person, 

^amat— mala  or  female — a  slave.    It  ia  derived  from  dl  (Tel.  H-u),  to  rule, 

^  tUi  teems  a  natural  enough  origin  for  a  word  intended  to  signify  a  Hindu 

*attii.    The  ordinary  Tamil  word  which  signifies  a  woman  is  pen,  the  literal 

■fpiflflition  of  which  is  said  to  be  desire,  from  the  verbal  root  pen,  to  desire ; 

Wt  the  word  ia  generally  restricted  to  mean,  a  young  woman,  a  bride.    Hence, 

^ikiBg  into  eonaideration  the  subject  position  of  women  in  India,  the  word  d/, 

<iiwlK>  ia  aubject  to  rule,  a  person  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  obey,  is  aa  natural 

A  daifation  for  a  word  signifying  a  woman,  a  female,  as  pen  ;  and  perhaps  more 

Bbly  to  come  into  general  use  as  a  suffix  of  the  feminine  singular.    Dr  Qundert 

ktt  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Tamil  d\  and  the  Telugu  dlu :  their  identity, 

r,«  not  admitted  by  Mr  C.  P.  Brown. 
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komafirdiy  a  woman  of  the  Komti  caste ;  mdla-di,  a  Paria  woman ; 
chinna-di,  a  girl  It  seems  to  me  evident,  not  only  that  all  these 
suffixes  are  identical,  but  that  the  Telugu  form  of  the  demonstrative 
neuter  singular,  viz.,  adi,  it,  which  is  used  systematically  by  Telugu  to 
signify  she,  is  the  root  from  whence  they  have  all  proceeded. 

Another  feminine  singular  suffix  of  appellatives  occasionally  used  in 
the  Dravidian  languages  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the 
imitation  of  Sanskrit.  It  consists  in  the  addition  of  i  to  the  crude 
or  neuter  noun ;  and  it  is  only  in  quantity  that  this  t  differs  from 
the  long  i,  which  is  so  much  used  by  Sanskrit  as  a  feminine  suffix. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  la  only  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tives that  thb  suffix  is  used ;  but  it  has  also  come  to  be  appended  to 
some  pure  Dravidian  nouns — e.g,,  talei-(v)-i,  Tam.  a  lady  (compare 
to/M-(t;)-an,  a  lord),  from  talei,  a  head ;  compare  also  the  G6nd  perd- 
galy  a  boy,  with  perdgi,  a  girl.  This  feminine  suffix  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  t,  a  suffix  of  agency,  which  is  much  used  in  the  formation 
of  nouns  of  agency  and  operation,  and  which  is  used  by  all  genders 
indiscriminately.  See  "  Verbal  Derivatives,"  at  the  close  of  the  part 
on  "  The  Verb." 

3.  NeiUer  Singtdar. — There  is  but  little  which  is  worthy  of  remark 
in  the  singular  forms  of  neuter  Dravidian  nouns.  Every  Dravidian 
noun  is  naturally  neuter,  or  destitute  of  gender,  and  it  becomes  mas- 
culine or  feminine  solely  in  virtue  of  the  addition  of  a  masculine  or 
feminine  suffix.  When  abstract  Sanskrit  nouns  are  adopted  by  the 
Dravidians,  the  neuter  nominative  form  of  those  nouns  (generally 
ending  in  arn)  is  preferred.  Sanskrit  masculines,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  denote  rational  beings,  are  made  to  terminate  in  am, 
being  treated  as  neuters;  and  there  are  also  some  neuter  nouns  of 
pure  Dravidian  origin  which  end  in  am,  or  take  am  as  their  formative. 
The  Dravidian  termination  am  is  not  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  a 
sign  of  the  neuter,  or  a  neuter  suffix,  though  such  is  often  its  character 
in  Sanskrit.  It  is  merely  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  formatives,  of 
which  much  use  is  made  by  the  Dravidian  dialect,  and  by  the  addition 
of  which  verbal  roots  are  transformed  into  derivative  nouns.  Such 
formatives  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  noun  itself,  not 
of  the  inflexional  additions.  See  "  Verbal  Derivatives,"  at  the  close 
of  the  section  on  "  The  Verb." 

All  animated  beings  destitute  of  reason  are  placed  by  Dravidian 
grammarians  in  the  caste-less,  or  neuter  class,  and  the  nouns  that 
denote  such  animals,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural,  are  uni- 
formly regarded  as  neuter  or  destitute  of  gender,  irrespective  of  the 
animal's  sex     If  it  happen  to  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sex  of 
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[mal  that  is  included  in  this  class,  a  separate  word  signifying 
r  female,  he  or  she,  is  prefixed.     Even  in  sach  cases,  however, 
noun  with  which  the  noun  stands  in  agreement  is  neuter,  and 
istanding  the  specification  of  the  animal's  sex,  the  noun  itself 
B  in  the  caste-less  or  neuter  class.     For  this  reason,  suffixes 
dve  of  the  neuter  gender,  whether  singular  or  plural,  were  not 
raquired  by  Dravidian  nouns.     The  only  neuter  singular  suffix 
Dnyidian  languages,  which  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
line  an  or  adu,  and  the  feminine  al,  is  that  which  constitutes 
rmioation  of  the  neuter  singular  of  demonstrative  pronouns  and 
itiTe  nouns.    This  pronoun  is  in  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  Malay&lam, 
bat,  idu,  this;  in  Telugu  adiy  idi;  in  Q6nd  ad,  id, 
lie  Tolu  pronoun  the  d  has  dropped  out.    The  pronoun  '  that '  is 
Dr  Qundert  considers  this  simply  a  corruption,  and  he  shows 
lie  language  had  its  neuter  singular  in  d  originally,  like  its  sister 
igesy  by  adducing  such  words  as  cUt\  it  is  not,  which  was  evi- 
r  alduy  originally,  like  the  Tamil  cUlaud  (old  Tam.  andru  =  aldu), 
ich  the  suffix  du  or  d  is  the  formative  of  the  neuter  singular. 
B  same  neuter  demonstrative,  or  in  some  instances  its  termination 
ii  used  in  the  ^conjugation  of  Dravidian  verbs  as  the  sign  of  the 
r  singular  of  each  tense,  and  in  Telugu  as  the  sign  of  the  feminine 
lir  also.     The  bases  of  the  Dravidian  demonstratives  being  a  and 
nmote,  i  proximate),  tliat  part  of  each  pronoun  which  is  found  to 
onexed  to  those  demonstrative  vowels  is  evidently  a  suffix  of 
Mr  and  gender  j  and  as  the  final  vowels  of  ad-u,  ad-i,  id-u,  td-i, 
nerely  euphonic,  and  have  been  added  only  for  the  purpose  of 
isg  the  enunciation,  it  is  evident  that  d  alone  constitutes  the  sign 
16  neater  singular.     This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
d  never  appears  in  the  neuter  plural  of  this  demonstrative,  but  is 
leed  by  ei,  u,  «,  or  short  a,  with  a  preceding  euphonic  v  or  n — 
eompare  adu  (a-d-u),  Tam.  that,  with  ava  (a-(t;)-a),  Malay ilam, 
BL    It  will  be  shown  afterwards  that  this  final  a  is  a  sign  of  the 
vplnraL 
ppsUative  nouns  which  form  their  masculine  singular  in  Tamil  in 

m 

uid  their  feminine  singular  in  a/,  form  their  neuter  singular  by 
King  dUf  with  such  euphonic  changes  as  the  previous  consonant 
lens  to  require — e,g,f  ncUla-du,  a  good  thing ;  al-dUf  euphonically 
1^  a  thing  that  is  not  j  periya-du  or  peri-du,  great,  a  great  thing, 
neater  singular  suffix  d  is  largely  used  in  all  the  dialects  in  the  • 
ition  of  verbal  nouns — e,g,y  pdgira-du,  Tam.  the  act  of  going, 
"du,  the  having  gone,  p&vordu,  the  being  about  to  go.  l%is  form 
wen  represented  by  some,  but  erroneously,  as  an  infinitive :  it  is 
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a  concrete  verbal  or  participial  noon  of  the  neuter  gender,  which  has 
gradoally  come  to  be  used  as  an  abstract. 

The  affinities  of  the  neuter  singular  suffix  in  d  appears  to  be  ex- 
clusively Indo-European,  and  they  are  found  especially  in  the  Indo- 
European  pronouns  and  pronominals.  We  may  observe  this  suffix  in 
the  Sanskrit  tat,  that ;  in  tyat,  that ;  in  adas,  a  weakened  form  of  adat, 
that ;  in  itatf  this ;  and  in  the  relative  pronoun  ycU,  who,  which,  what. 
We  find  it  also  in  the  Latin  illtid,  id,  &c.  (compare  the  Latin  td  with 
the  Tamil  id^,  this) ;  and  in  our  English  demonstrative  neuter  it 
(properly  hit),  the  neuter  of  he,  as  also  in  what,  the  neuter  of  who. 
Compare  also  the  Yedic  it,  an  indeclinable  pronoun,  described  as  '^  a 
petrified  neuter,"  which  combines  with  the  negative  particle  7ia  to  form 
nitf  if  not,  apparently  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Telugu  the  aoristic 
neuter  lidu,  there  is  not,  is  compounded  of  the  negative  la  for  ila,  and 
the  suffix  du.  Though  the  Dravidian  languages  appear  in  this  point 
to  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  family,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  suppose  that 
they  borrowed  this  neuter  singular  suffix  from  Sanskrit.  The  analogy 
of  the  Dravidian  neuter  plural  in  a,  which  though  Indo-European,  is 
foreign  to  Sanskrit,  and  that  of  the  remote  and  proximate  demonstra- 
tive vowels  a  and  t,  which  though  known  to  the  Indo-European  family, 
are  used  more  systematically  and  distinctively  by  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages than  by  any  other  class  of  tongues,  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  particles  were  inherited  by  the  Dravidian  family,  in 
common  with  Sanskrit,  from  a  primitive  pre-Sanskrit  source. 

The  Plubal:  Peinciples  of  Plfralisation. — In  the  primitive 
Indo-European  tongues,  the  plural  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
singular ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nouns  of  quantity  which 
have  the  form  of  the  singular,  but  a  plural  signification,  the  number  of 
nouns  is  always  denoted  by  their  inflexional  terminations.  Nouns 
whose  number  is  indefinite,  like  our  modem  English  sheep,  are  un- 
known to  the  older  dialects  of  this  family.  In  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group  a  looser  principle  prevails,  and  number  is  generally 
left  indefinite,  so  that  it  is  the  connection  alone  which  determines 
whether  a  noun  is  singular  or  plural.  Manchu  restricts  the  use  of 
its  pluralising  particle  to  words  which  denote  animated  beings  :  all 
other  words  are  left  destitute  of  signs  of  number.  Even  the  Tartar, 
or  Oriental  Turkish,  ordinarily  pluraUses  the  pronouns  alone,  and 
leaves  the  number  of  other  nouns  indeterminate.  In  Brahui  also, 
the  number  of  nouns  is  generally  left  undefined ;  and  when  it  is  desired 
to  attach  to  any  noun  the  idea  of  plurality,  a  word  signifying  many 
or  several,  is  prefixed  to  it     Notwithstanding  this  rule,  Brahui  verbs 
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i  r^;iilarly  pluralised;  and  the  number  of  an  indeterminate  noun 
ij  often  be  ascertained  from  the  number  of  the  verb  with  which  it 


With  respect  to  principles  of  pluralisation,  most  of  the  Dravidian 
sgiiQB  differ  considerably  from  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord 
.  the  whole  with  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  stock.     The  number 

Tkndl  nouns,  especially  of  neuter  nouns,  is  ordinarily  indefinite  ; 
id  it  depends  upon  the  connection  whether  any  noun  is  to  be  regarded 
mn^Ur  or  as  pluraL  It  is  true  that  when  more  persons  than  one 
B  lefecied  to,  the  high-caste  or  rational  pronouns  that  are  used 
»  almost  invariably  plural,  and  that  even  neuter  nouns  them- 
tf«t  are  sometimes  pluralised,  especially  }n  polished  prose  composi- 
■s ;  but  the  poets  and  the  peasants,  the  most  faithful  guardians  of 
itique  forms  of  speech,  rarely  pluralise  the  neuter,  and  are  fond  of 
■g  the  singular  noun  in  an  indefinite  singular-plural  sense,  without 
adfieation  of  number,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  by  the 
lattzt  This  rule  is  adhered  to  with  especial  strictness  by  Tamil, 
Udi  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  seems  to  exhibit  most 
iittfiilly  the  primitive  condition  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  Thus 
I  Tkmil,  mddUf  ox,  means  either  an  ox  or  oxen,  according  to  the  con- 
■dion  j  and  even  when  a  numeral  which  necessarily  conveys  the 
hi  of  plurality  is  prefixed,  idiomatic  speakers  prefer  to  retain  the 
iB^nlar  or  indefinite  form  of  the  noun.  Hence  they  will  rather  say, 
lihi  wiAdu  mfygiradu,  literaUy  four  ox  is  feeding,  than  ndlu  mddugal 
fnifgmdrana,  four  oxen  are  feeding,  which  would  sound  stiff  and 
(idiiEtic.  Telugu  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  it  neuter  nouns 
Bi  ts  regularly  pluralised  as  masculines  or  feminines,  and  the  verbs 
Ml  which  they  agree  are  pluralised  to  correspond.  In  Tuda,  on  the 
Aer  hand,  the  only  words  that  appear  to  be  ever  pluralised  are  the 
INMNuis  and  the  verbs  which  have  pronouns  for  their  nominatives. 
h  Oooig  neuter  nouns  have  no  plural  We  find  a  similar  usage 
MQMbnally  even  in  English,  as  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  points  out,  in  the 
Auy  phrases,  a  hundred /oof,  three  hundred  horse. 

b  Tunil,  even  when  a  neuter  noun  is  pluralised  by  the  addition  of 

kfhnlifling  particle,  the  verb  is  rarely  pluralised  to  correspond ;  but 

h  angolar  form  of  verb  is  still  used  for  the  plural — the  number  of 

ki  seoter  singular  being  naturally  indeterminate.     This  is  almost 

nwiibly  the  practice  in  the  speech  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  the 

iBoqiiial  style  of  even  the  best  educated  classes  exhibits  a  siiQilar 

Mieieriatic.     Tamil  contains,  it  is  true,  a  plural  form  of  the  third 

neuter  of  Ae  verb ;  but  the  use  of  this  neuter  plural  verb  b 

I 
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ordinarily  restricted  to  poetry,  and  even  in  poetry  the  singular  number 
both  of  neuter  nouns  and  of  the  verbs  that  correspond  is  much  moie 
commonly  used  than  the  plural.     It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
third  person  neuter  of  the  Tamil  future,  or  aorist,  is  altogether  destitute 
of  a  plural.     In  this  particular,  therefore,  the  Tamil  verb  is  more 
decidedly  Scythian  in  character  than  the  noun  itself.      Max  Mailer 
supposes  that  a  Dravidian  neuter  plural  noun,  with  its  suffix  of  plnnl* 
ity,  is  felt  to  be  a  compound  (like  animal-mass  for  animals,  or  stone 
heap  for  stones),  and  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  followed  bj  i 
verb  in  the  singular.     The  explanation  I  have  given  seems  to  me  pn- 
fcrable.     The  number  of  all  Dravidian  nouns,  whether  high-caste  or 
caste-less,  was  originally  indefinite  :  the  singular,  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  every  noun,  was  then  the  only  number  which  was  or  could  be 
recognised  by  verbal  or  nominal  inflexions,  and  plurality  was  left  to 
be  inferred  from  the  context.    As  civilisation  made  progress^  the  plunl 
made  its  appearance,  and  effected  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  d^ 
partmcnt  of  high-caste  or  masculine-feminine  nouns  and  verbs ;  whillt 
the  number  of  caste-less  or  neuter  nouns,  whether  suffixes  of  plonlitj 
were  used  or  not,  still  remained  generally  unrecognised  by  the  verbis 
the  Dravidian  languages.     Even  where  the  form  exists  it  is  little  mei 
It  is  curious,   that  in  this  point  the  Greek  verb  exhibits  signs  d 
Scythian  influences,  or  of  the  influences  of  a  culture  lower  thin  its 
own,  viz.,  in  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  for  the  neuter  pluraL 

The  Dravidian  languages  ordinarily  express  the  idea  of  singolsrity 
or  oneness,  not  by  the  addition  of  a  singular  suffix  to  nouns  and  piO' 
nouns,  or  by  the  absence  of  the  pluralising  particle  (by  which  number 
is  still  left  indeterminate),  but  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adjective  one. 
Thus,  mdduj  Tarn,  ox,  does  not  mean  exclusively  either  an  ox  or  oxflB» 
but  admits  of  either  meaning  accorduig  to  circumstances ;  and  if  wewisis 
distinctly  to  specify  singularity,  we  must  say  oru  madu,  one  or  acertait* 
ox.  Europeans  in  speaking  the  Dravidian  dialects  use  this  prefix  of  sin' 
gularity  too  frequently,  misled  by  their  habitual  use  of  an  indefinite 
article  in  their  own  tongues.  They  also  make  too  free  a  use,  in  Tsinil» 
of  the  distinctively  plural  form  of  neuter  nouns,  when  the  objects  to 
which  they  wish  to  refer  are  plural.  Occasionally,  when  euphony* 
usage  recommend  it,  this  is  done  by  Tamilians  themselves,  but  ss  s 
general  rule  the  neuter  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  neuter  plaislf 
and  that  not  in  Tamil  only,  but  also  in  almost  all  the  languages  of  tbe 
Scythian  group. 

Another  important  particular  in  which  the  Indo-European  bmgasges 
difler  from  the  Scythian  is,  that  in  the  former  the  plural  has  a  different 
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et  of  case-terminations  from  the  singular,  by  the  use  of  which  the  idea 
if  plurality  is  not  separately  expressed,  but  is  compounded  with  that 
li  CTine  relation ;  whilst  in  the  latter  family  the  plural  uses  the  same 
Kt  of  case-terminations  as  the  singular,  and  plurality  is  expressed  by  a 
Bgn  of  plurality  common  to  all  the  cases,  which  is  inserted  between  the 
angular,  or  crude  form  of  the  noun,  and  the  case-terminations.  I  call 
it  a  rign  of  plurality,  not  a  noun  denoting  plurality,  for  in  many  in- 
■tanoea  only  a  fraction  of  a  word,  perhaps  only  a  single  letter,  remains. 
In  the  Indo-European  languages,  each  inflexion  includes  the  twofold 
idea  of  number  and  of  case.  Thus  there  is  a  genitive  singular  and  a 
godtlTe  plural,  each  of  which  is  a  complex  idea ;  but  there  is  no  in- 
flexion which  can  be  called  genitive,  irrespective  of  number ;  and  in 
vanj  instances  (tins  of  the  genitive  being  one)  there  is  no  apparent 
eoonection  between  the  case-termination  of  the  singular  and  that  which 
k  used  in,  and  which  constitutes,  the  plural 

In  those  few  cases  in  which  the  sign  of  number  and  the  sign  of  case 

•wn  to  have  been  originally  distinct,  and  to  have  coalesced  into  one, 

tks  sign  of  case  seems  to  have  preceded  that  of  number — e,g.,  the 

Golhic  plural  accusative  ns  is  derived  from  n  or  m,  the  sign  of  the 

iMatatiTe  singular,  and  «,  the  sign  of  plurality.     When  the  Scythian 

:  inily  of  languages  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  each  of  their  case- 

,  egni  is  fixed  and  unalterable.     It  expresses  the  idea  of  case  and 

aothing  more,  and  is  the  same  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular,  with 

Iki  exception  of  those  few  trivial  changes  which  are  required  by 

Mphony.    The  sign  of  plurality  ako  is  not  only  distinct  from  the 

CMMign,  but  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  cases.     It  is  an  unalter- 

^  postposition — a  fixed  quantity ;  and  it  is  not  post-fixed  to  the 

MM-Bign,  much  less  compounded  with  it,  as  in  the  Indo-European 

liBgaages,  but  is  prefixed  to  it.     It  is  attached  directly  to  the  root 

iM^  and  followed  by  the  signs  of  the  different  cases. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages  a  similar  simplicity  and  rigidity  of 

ibndors  characterises  the  use  of  the  particles  of  plurality.     They  are 

iUed  directly  to  the  crude  base  of  the  noun  (which  is  equivalent  to 

At  nominative  singular),  and  are  the  same  in  each  of  the  oblique  cases 

Mia  the  nominative.     The  signs  of  case  are  the  same  in  the  plural  as 

ii  the  singular,  the  only  real  difference  being  that  in  the  singular  they 

■•  suffixed  to  the  crude  noun  itself,  in  the  plural  to  the  pluralising 

ptftide,  after  the  addition  of  that  particle  to  the  crude  noun.     The 

mdj  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  Tu}u,  in  which  a,  the  sign  of  the 

poitive,  keeps  its  place  in  the  singular,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  but  is 

wmiusatd,  to  e  in  the  pluraL 
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In  Hungarian^  Jidz,  a  house,  is  declined  as  follows : — 

SiNouuLB.  Plural. 

Nom.     Iidz,  Norn,     hdeak, 

Qen.      hdz-nah.  Oen.      hdz-ak^nal. 

Dat.      hdz-nah,  Dat      hdz-ak-nak. 

Ace.      hdzraU  Ace.      hdz<Lk-€U, 

In  Tamil,  manei,  a  house,  is  declined  as  follows : — 

SiKOULAB.  Plural. 

Nom.  manei.  Nom.  maneugcif 

Ace.  manei-{y)-€i.  Ace.  manei-galrei. 

Instr.  manei^y)-dl,  Instr.  manei-gal^U, 

Conj.  manei-(y)-6du.  Conj.  manei^al^u. 

Dat  manei-i(i^.  Dat.  manei-gaP-^uykku, 

Ablat  manei-M'il'irundu,  Ablat.  manei-gal^irundu. 

Gen.  man^(y)-tna(ftt.  Gen.  manei-gaf-inadiL 

Locat  mann-XyX-idcUt-il,  Locat.  manH-gal-idaU^L 

Voc.  «nanei-(y)-^.  Voc.  manei-gal^. 

(See  Paradigm  of  Nouns.) 

We  here  see  that  the  particular  signs  which  are  used  to  express 
plurality  and  as  exponents  of  case,  in  Tamil  and  Hungarian  respec- 
tively, are  taken  from  the  resources  of  each  language;  whilst  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  used  in  both  languages  is  precisely  the 
same. 

The  neuter  of  Dravidian  nouns  being  identical  with  the  crude  base, 
when  the  pluralising  particle  is  attached  to  a  neuter  noun,  it  is  attached 
to  it  not  as  a  substitute  for  any  suffix  of  the  singular,  but  directly  and 
without  any  change :  it  is  attached  to  it  pure  and  simple.  In  the  case 
of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  including  pronouns,  a  somewhat 
different  method  of  pluralisation  is  necessary.  The  singular  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine  is  formed,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  by 
the  addition  to  the  root  of  particles  denoting  a  male  or  a  female. 
Hence,  to  pluralise  those  nouns,  it  is  necessary  either  to  add  a  pluralis- 
ing particle  to  the  masculine  and  feminine  suffixes,  or  to  substitute  for 
those  suffixes  an  epicene  pluralising  particle.  In  all  the  Dravidian 
languages  the  primitive  plan  of  pluralising  these  two  classes  of  nouns 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  substituting  for  the  masculine  and  feminine 
singular  suffixes  a  suffix  of  plurality  which  applied  in  common  to  men 
and  women,  without  distinction  of  sex.  This  is  the  mode  which  is 
still  used  in  most  of  the  dialects ;  but  in  Telugu  it  retains  its  place 
only  in  connection  with  pronouns  and  verbs,  and  has  disappeared  from 
substantives,  which  form  their  plural  by  means  of  a  neuter  suffix. 
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Bdification  of  Dravidian  nouns  into  rationals  and  irrationals 
[j  been  explained;  it  has  also  been  shown  that  in  the 
he  masculine  of  rational  nouns  is  distinguished  from  the 

In  the  plural  both  those  genders  are  combined ;  the  high- 
cle  of  plurality,  or  plural  of  rational  beings,  is  the  same  for 
srs,  and  includes  men  and  women,  gods  and  goddesses,  with- 
±ion  of  sex.  Irrational  or  neuter  nouns  have  a  particle  of 
iifferent  from  this,  and  in  general  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Dravidian  languages  have  one  form  of  the  plural  which  may 
epicene  or  masculine-feminine,  and  another  which  is  ordi- 
aricted  to  tbe  neuter;  and  by  means  of  these  pluralising 
^der  and  number  are  conjointly  expressed  in  the  plural  by 
16  same  termination.  The  masculine-feminine  plural  expresses 
>f  plurality  conjointly  with  that  of  rationality ;  the  neuter 

idea  of  plurality  conjointly  with  that  of  irrationality, 
ments  of  this  kind  for  giving  combined  expression  to  gender 
sr  are  very  commonly  observed  in  the  Indo-European  family ; 
the  plan  of  classing  masculines  and  feminines  together  in 

without  distinction  of  sex,  is  also  very  conmion.  Thus,  the 
lund  in  (u  is  masculine-feminine  >  so  is  the  Latin  plural  in 
(  Greek  in  cf.  The  chief  difference  with  respect  to  this  point 
16  Dravidian  system  and  the  Indo-European  one  lies  in  this, 
16  Dravidian  languages  the  masculine-feminine  particle  of 
\  carefully  restricted  to  rational  beings ;  whereas  in  the  Indo- 
languages  irrational  and  even  inanimate  objects  are  often 
ted  with  inflexional  forms  and  pluralising  particles  which 
existence,  not  only  of  vitality,  but  even  of  personality — ^that 
conscious  intelligence.  A  still  closer  analogy  to  the  Dra- 
tem  is  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  New  Persian.  That 
Besses  two  pluralising  particles,  of  which  one,  dn,  is  suffixed 
denoting  living  beings,*  the  other,  hd,  to  nouns  denoting 
objects.     The  particles  employed  in  Persian  are  different 

which  are  used  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  but  the  prin- 

irivM  am,  the  New  Peraiao  plural  of  animated  beings,  from  the  San- 
I  masculine  plural  accusative.  I  am  inclined  with  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
let  this  particle  with  the  Chaldaic  and  Cuthite  plural  an,  allied  to  tm 
^  ONcbi,  Chald.  we) ;  the  New  Persian  being  undoubtedly  tinged  with 
lyriaa  elements,  through  its  connection  with  the  Pehlvi.  One  is 
oomiect  with  this  suf&z  our  modem  English  plural  safi^  en,  in 
)opp,  however,  holds  that  this  en  is  an  ancient  formative  suffix  origi- 
7  tha  singular  as  well  as  the  plural.  Compare  mediseval  Eng.  brethren 
•Saxon  Mdhra,  The  Dutch  use  both  hroedere,  the  older  form,  and 
le  more  modem. 
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ciplo  is  evidently  analogons.     The  Pereians  specialise  li/ej  the  Drtfi- 
dians  reason ;  and  both  of  them  class  the  sexes  together  indiicniDi-  ' 
nately  in  the  plural. 

In  Telugu  some  confusion  has  been  introduced  between  the  epiceoe 
sign  of  plurality  ar-u,  and  the  neuter  lu.  The  pronouns  pluialise  their 
masculines  and  feminines  regularly  by  substituting  ar-u  for  their  xnii- 
culine  and  feminine  singular  suffixes,  whilst  the  substantiyes  and  tam 
of  the  appellative  nouns  append  lu,  which  is  properly  the  neuter  sign 
of  plurality,  instead  of  the  more  correct  ar-ti.  Thus  the  Telugu  demos- 
strati  ve  pronoun  vdr-u,  they  (the  plural  ot'vdndUy  he),  corresponding  to 
the  Canarese  avar-u,  exhibits  the  regular  epicene  plural ;  whilst  moff- 
andu,  a  husband  (in  Tamil  magan,  a  son),  takes  for  its  plural  not  ma^- 
am,  but  magalu  ;  and  some  nouns  of  this  class  add  lu  to  the  maacnliiie 
or  feminine  singular  suffix — e.g,,  alludu,  a  son-in-law,  makes  in  tbe 
plural  not  allitru,  nor  even  allufu,  but  allundlu,  nasalised  fix>m  aUuilu; 
and  instead  of  vdm,  they,  vdndlu  is  colloquially  used,  a  word  which  v 
formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Low  Tamil  avangaf,  they,  instesd  d 
avargal,  or  the  higher  and  purer  avar. 

One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  irrational  pluralising  partide  ii 
used  in  tbe  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil  instead  of  the  rational  epicoK, 
is  that  of  mahkal  (maggal),  mankind,  people.  This  is  not  really,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  makkal  is  regarded  by  Tamil  gnm- 
marians  as  tbe  plural  of  tnaga  (from  mag-u),  and  the  primary  mesniog 
of  this  seems  to  be  child,  a  naturaUy  neuter  noun.  Another  insUoiee 
of  this  anomaly  both  in  Tamil  and  Canarese,  and  one  to  which  no 
exception  c<an  be  taken,  is  that  of  the  masculine  noun  guru  (Sana),  • 
teacher.  The  plural  of  this  word  is  in  Tam.  gurukktU,  in  Can.  guru- 
galu.     Tuju  also  has  gurukxilu, 

Tu]u  agrees  with  the  other  dialects  in  using  fr  as  its  sign  of  plu- 
rality in  personal  nouns,  but  differs  from  most  of  them  in  using  tliis 
form  occasionally  only,  and  using  gal,  or  the  shape  which  gal  sssnmes 
in  Tuju,  as  its  ordinary  plural  of  personal  nouns,  as  well  as  of  neateia 
Thus,  the  plural  pronouns  of  the  third  person  in  ordinary  use  in  To|tt 
are  dhiht,  they  {rem.),  mokulv,  they  {prox.)  It  uses  also  d/(Tiia 
avar)  for  the  former,  and  7/i(V  (Tam.  ivar)  for  the  latter,  but  rather  « 
honorific  singulars  than  as  plurals.  It  also  \ises  ntkulu  for  yon,  insteid 
of  t?-',  the  latter  having  come  to  be  used  as  an  honorific  singular. 

The  Ku  rational  plural  is  vgd,  which  is  properly  an  irrational  one. 
The  pronouns  and  participial  nouns  form  their  rational  plural  hj  the 
addition  of  dru,  which  is  identical  with  the  ar  of  the  other  dialecti 
Modern  colloquial  Tamil  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in  some  dcgw* 
b/  the  usage  of  Telugu,  and  has  adopted  the  practice  of  adding  the 
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iirmtional  plural  to  the  rational  one,  thereby  systematically  forming  a 
doable  plaral  ar-gal,  instead  of  the  old  rational  plural  ar — e.^.,  avan^ 
he^  and  ova/,  she,  properly  take  avar,  they,  as  their  plural ;  but  the 
plural  preferred  by  modem  Tamil  is  the  double  one  avargaL     So  also 
Ihe  plaral  of  the  second  person  is  properly  nir;  but  the  plural  which 
ii  most  commonly  used  is  nin-gal  (from  nim^  an  older  form  of  nir,  and 
^of),  wlkieh  is  a  double  plural  like  avar-gal.    Two  forms  of  the  epicene 
pfaiial  being  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tamil  people  (the  classi- 
cal 9^  and  avar^  and  the  colloquial  nih-gal  and  avar-gal)^  they  have 
cODTcried  the  former,  in  colloquial  usage  and  in  prose  compositions, 
iato  an  honorific  singular,  and  the  same  practice  is  not  unknown  in 
Ouiareee.   This  usage,  though  universally  prevalent  now,  was  almost  un- 
known to  the  poets.   I  have  not  observed  in  the  poets,  or  in  any  of  the 
old  inscriptions  in  my  possession,  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the  epicene 
ffairal  as  an  honorific  singular,  except  in  connection  with  the  names  and 
tides  of  the  divinities,  whether  those  names  and  titles  are  applied  to 
the  gods  themselves,  or  are  conferred  honorifically  upon  kings.     Even 
b  those  cases,  however,  the  corresponding  pronoun  follows  the  ordinary 
nle,  and  is  very  rarely  honorific.     In  modem  Telugu  a  double  plural, 
ttii]ar  to  that  of  the  Tamil,  has  gained  a  footing — ^.^.,  vdra-lu  (for 
firii),  they,  and  mtra-lu  (for  mir-u),  you.    In  Malay&lam,  avar  is  still 
fiOMtantly  used  for  the  ordinary  epicene  plural,  and  avargal  is  used 
note  commonly  as  an  honorific  singular.     This  use  of  avargal  is  also 
conmon  in  Tamil,  and  the  corresponding  gdru  equally  so  in  Telugu. 
(bm.  dureiravargal  =  TeL  dora-gdru^  the  gentleman,  literally  the  gen- 
^    tieBfin,  his  honour.)     In  Canarese,  avaru  is  commonly  used  simply  as 
'    spliinl ;  ciianu  is  regarded  as  the  honorific  singular,  though  avaru  also 
kiometimes  used  in  this  sense,     ntnga}  in  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  is 
^  plaral  and  honorific  singular,  like  Can.  ntvu  and  TeL  mtru, 

Telngo,  as  has  been  observed,  pluralises  masculine  and  feminine 
nbitantive  nouns  by  the  addition,  not  of  the  rational,  but  of  the 
MQter  or  irrational,  sign  of  plurality.  By  a  similar  inversion  of  idiom, 
Qted  sometimes  uses  the  rational  plural  to  pluralise  neuter  nouns — 
H*9  Utod/br,  crows.  Such  usages,  however,  are  evidently  exceptions  to 
^  general  and  more  distinctively  Dravidian  rule,  according  to  which 
^  neater  plaralising  particle  is  restricted  to  neuter  nouns,  and  the 
^pcene  particle  to  rational  or  personal  nouns,  i.e.,  masculines  and 
Muuninea 
We  shall  now  consider  in  detail  the  pluralising  particles  themselves. 
1.  Epicene  Fluralising  Particle. — This  particle  is  virtually  one  and 
tk  luae  in  all  the  dialects,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  taken  are 
•*iDg  merely  to  euphonic  peculiarities.     In  Tamil  nouns,  pronouns. 
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and  verbs,  it  assumes  the  forms  of  ar,  dr,  6r ;  tr,  tr  /  in  Canareae  and 
Teliigu,  arUf  aru;  dre,  it'u;  ri,  rti:  in  Tu}u,  er:  in   Ku,  dru:  in 
Guild,  ur,     Tlie  lengthened  forms  include  the  assimilated  demonstn- 
tive  vowel  of  the  pronoun.     The  Brahui  also  forms  the  second  person 
plural  of  its  verb  in  ere^  urf,  &c.,  the  third  person  in  ttr  or  or,    I 
regard  ar  (not  simply  r)  as  probably  the  primitive  shape  of  this  plural- 
ising  particle,  from  which  the  other  forms  have  been  derived  by  eupho- 
nic mutation.     It  is  true  that  nt,  thou,  forms  its  plural  in  modem 
Tamil  by  simply  adding  r;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  r  alone  was 
the  primitive  form  of  the  epicene  plural,  for  an  older  form  of  nSr,  yon, 
is  nt-(v)-ir  or  nt-(i/)-ir,  from  which  ntr  has  evidently  been  derived.   It 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  this  case  tr  is  used  instead  of  art 
through  the  attraction  of  the  preceding  long  vowel  C/  but  we  also  find 
tr  used  as  a  pluralising  particle  in  mctgafir^  High  Tarn,  women,  and 
also  a  longer  form,  tr,  in  mcigallr;  consequently  tr  has  acquired  a  pofi- 
tion  of  its  own  in  the  language,  as  well  as  ar.     All  that  we  can  oe^ 
tainly  conclude  respecting  the  original  shape  of  this  particle  is  that  the 
final  r,  which  is  plainly  essential,  was  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  that 
that  vowel  was  probably  a.     May  we  regard  this  a  as  identical  with 
the  demonstrative  a  ?     On  this  supposition,  ar  would  be  simply  an 
older  form  of  a{v)ar,  and  would  mean  those  persons ;  tr  would  mean 
these  persons.     On  the  other  hand,  may  we  venture  to  identify  tr  and  . 
ir  with  the  second  numeral  ir  and  $r,  two  f     ntr  would  on  this  anppo- 
sition  have  been  originally  a  dual,  meaning  ye  twa     It  is  not  impoa- 
fiiblc,  indeed,  that  the  plural  may  in  all  languages  have  been  developed 
out  of  the  dual.     In  Bornu,  we,  ye,  they,  mean  literally  we  two,  ye 
two,  they  two.     The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  as  the 
origin  of  the  Tamil  ir  or  ntr,  you,  is  that  the  ar  of  avar,  they,  which 
is  the  form  of  the  epicene  plural  most  commonly  used,  would  have  to 
be  regarded  as  a  corruption  and  a  mistake,  which  it  does  not  appear  to 
be.     The  Canareae  rational  plural  suffix  andar — e.^.,  avandar-u  (for 
avar-u)y  illi,  and  ivandar-u  (for  ivar-v),  hi  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Tel.  indefinite  plural  andar-u,  indar-u,  so  many,  the  final  ar  of 
which  is  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  epicene  plural.     In  old  Canareae,  tr 
is  a  plural  vocative  of  epicenes. 

Tamil  and  Malayd,lam  have  another  particle  of  plurality  applicable 
to  rational  beings,  viz.,  mdr,  or  in  High  Tamil  mar,  which  has  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  ar,  and  is  evidently  allied  to  it  It  is  suffixed 
to  the  noun  which  it  qualifies  in  a  different  manner  from  ar;  for 
whilst  ar  is  substituted  for  the  masculine  and  feminme  suffixes  of  the 
singular,  not  added  to  them,  mdr  is  generally  added  to  the  singular 
suffix  by  idiomatic  writers  and  speakers.     Thus  in  Tamil,  purufkan 
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bm&)  a  man,  a  basband,  when  pluralised  by  suffixing  ar  becomes 
trufkar ;  but  if  mdo'  is  used  instead  of  ar^  it  is  not  substituted  for 
1^  the  masculine  singular  suffix,  but  appended  to  it — e.^.,  purushan- 
Itr^  not  purusha-mar,  mdr,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  added  to  ar — 
f,^  pwru^har-mdr ;  but  this  is  considered  unidiomatical.  mdr  is  also 
»m«time8  used  as  an  isolated  particle  of  plurality  in  a  peculiarly 
cytUaii  manner — e.g,y  tdy-tagappan-mdr^  Tam.  mothers  and  fathers, 
arants ;  in  which  both  mother  and  father  are  in  the  singular,  and  mdr 
\  aepaiately  appended  to  pluralise  both.  Probably  there  was  originally 
o  difierence  in  signification  between  ar  and  inar  or  mdr.  In  modem 
^unil,  mdr  is  suffixed  to  nouns  signifying  parents,  priests,  kings,  dec, 
•  a  plural  of  honour,  but  it  may  be  suffixed,  if  necessary,  to  any  class 
f  noons  denoting  rational  beings.  In  Malay&lam  it  is  used  with  a 
rider  range  of  application  than  in  Tamil,  and  in  cases  in  which  an 
honorific  meaning  cannot  be  intended — e,g,^  kadan-mdr,  thieves.  The 
airtiqiiity  of  many  of  the  forms  of  the  Malay&lam  grammar  favours 
,'Aft  tuppoaition  that  in  ancient  Tamil,  which  was  apparently  identical 
»vUi  ancient  Malay&lam,  mar  or  mdr  may  generally  have  been  used 
ttateid  of  ar^  as  the  ordinary  pluralising  particle  of  high-caste  nouns. 
k  k  few  traces  of  the  use  of  the  particle  mdr^  as  the  ordinary  sign  of 
gilMoe  plurality,  survive  in  classical  Tamil,  mar,  which  is  evidently 
WninJent  to  mdr,  forms  the  epicene  plural  of  a  few  nouns — e.^., 
MMT,  eight  persons.  As  or  is  older  than  dr  (the  latter  being  euphon- 
^ad  from  avar  by  the  coalescence  of  the  vowels),  so  in  like  manner  it 
"fMi^  be  concluded  that  mar  is  older  than  m4r.  This  mar  again  seems 
f^kive  been  derived  from  var,  or  to  be  an  older  form  of  it,  m  and  v 
^Ing  sometimes  found  to  change  places.  When  the  Tam.  ndlvar, 
persons,  eivar,  five  persons,  are  compared  with  enmary  eight 
it  is  evident  that  mar  is  equivalent  to  var,  and  probable  that 
^tti  use  of  M  for  v  is  an  euphonic  change,  ndlmar  would  be  impossible 
^dwical  Tamil ;  eijmar  is  not  only  possible,  but  euphonic. 

nr  ii  a  very  common  formative  of  epicene  appellative  nouns  in  Tamil 

'Mi  Uslayilam,  and  often  appears  as  avar^  in  which  case  we  cannot  but 

^Vttd  it  as  the  pronominal  avar,  they,  used  as  a  plural  formative — 

/^fnp^ofar,  Tam.  the  heavenly  ones,  from  vi^y  heaven,  vdth  avar 

■iiuL    Compare  this  form  with  participial  nouns  like  ieydavar,  Tam. 

^kf  who  did,  from  ieyd-{u\  having  done,  and  avar^  they,  and  the 

idattty  in  origin  of  the  avar  of  vinrjavar  and  that  of  ieydavar  will  be 

*rideot     This  avar,  again,  seems  to  have  been  abbreviated  into  var, 

tb  the  Telogu  avaru,  they,  into  vdru.     The  v  of  eivoTy  five  persons, 

M^t  be  regarded  as  simply  euphonic,  as  a  soft  consonant  inserted  to 

Jtinnt  hiatosy  but  this  explanation  is  inadmissible  in  the  case  of 
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ndlvary  four  persons,  there  being  no  hiatus  here  to  be  provided  igunst 
This  var  being  identical  in  use  with  avar,  it  may  safely  be  condnded 
to  be  identical  with  it  in  origin  ;  and  if  var  is  a  pronominal  form,  aa 
abbreviation  of  avar^  may  not  mar  be  the  same  f     The  example  of  the 
lengthening  of  ar  into  dr  (i.e.,  the  substitution  of  the  plural  pronom 
itself  in  an  euphonised  form  for  the  bare  particle  of  plurality)  wooU 
naturally  lead  to  the  lengthening  of  var  into  vdr  (the  origin  of  the  v 
being  by  this  time  forgotten) ;  and  when  once  mar  had  estabhsbel 
itself  instead  of  var,  this  also  would  naturally  be  lengthened  into  ttdr. 
Thus  tagappan-mdr  would  come  to  be  used  instead  of  tagappoMr^t, 
This  suffixing  of  the  plural  formative  to  the  singular  noun,  which  seemi 
so  irregular,  may  be  compared  with  the  mode  in  which  thesingnkrii 
still  honorifically  pluralLsed  by  the  addition  of  the  plural  prononn— e.^^ 
tagappan-avargaly  father,  and  especially  with  the  still  more  commoi 
tagappan-dry  forms  which,  though  used  as  singular,  are  grammaticillf 
plurals,     tagappan-mdr  is  invariably  used  as  a  plural,  but  it  seemi  sot 
improbable  that  it  is  identical  in  origin  with  tagappanrdr. 

In  this  explanation  of  mdr  I  have  followed  a  suggestion  of  Dr  6on- 
dert ;  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  him  also  in  suppoong  tki 
Tamil  verbal  terminations  mar,  mdr^  mandr,  to  be  identical  in  oap 
with  the  pluralising  particles  mar,  mdr,  though  I  admit  thit  at  ftA 
sight  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  them  to  be  otherwise.    These  M 
poetical  forms  of  the  future  tense  only,  which  do  not  make  tbtf 
appearance  in  any  other  part  of  the  verb,  and  the  m  they  contain  viD 
be  found,  I  think,  on  examination,  to  have  a  futuric,  not  a  pronomitfli 
signification .     It  appears  to  be  identical  with  b  or  r,  the  sign  of  tl* 
future,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  m  should  not  be  used  instead 
of  t;  or  6  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others  that  have  already  beea 
pointed  out.     The  impersonal  future  of  en,  to  say,  in  classical  Tamil  i* 
fnba.     When  the  personal  terminations  of  the  third  person  ploral  ai* 
suffixed  to  the  root,  we  find  *  they  will  say'  represented  indifferently bf 
enhar,  or  enmar,  mbdr,  fumdr,  or  enmandr.     The  force  of  the  futiner 
according  to  Tamil  grammarians,  being  conveyed  by  each  of  thfiic 
forms  in  w,  precisely  as  by  each  of  the  forms  in  6,  I  conclude  that  tlui 
future  1)1  must  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the  m  of  the  pluralinog 
particle,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  two,  however  complete,  to 
be  after  all  accidental.     Dr  Gundert  suggests  that  the  final  dr  of 
enmandr,  preceded  by  an,  may  be  explained  by  a  comparison  of  it  wiA 
tagajipan-ar,  a  form  already  referred  to,  and  here  I  am  disposed  to 
coincide  with  him. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  ar,  dr,  mai',  and  mdr,  the  Dran- 
dian  plurals  of  rationality,  appear  to  sustain  any  relation  to  the  plural 
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bnmunationSy  or  ploralising  suffixes,  of  other  laogoages.  It  might  at 
Ini  sight  be  supposed  that  the  formation  of  the  plural  by  the  addition 
off  r  to  the  singular  which  characterises  some  of  the  Teutonic  tongues, 
!■  analogous  to  the  use  of  r  or  ar  in  the.Dravidian  languages.  In  the 
Eotlandic  the  most  common  plural  is  that  which  terminates  in  r — some- 
fcimssthe  consonant  r  alone,  sometimes  the  syllables  ar^  ir,  ur — e^g,^ 
homungwr^  kings.  A  relic  of  this  plural  may  be  traced  in  the  vulgar 
IBngiiaK  childer,  for  children.  The  same  plural  appears  in  the  old 
Latin  termination  of  the  masculine  plural  in  or  which  is  found  in  the 
Eognbian  tables — e,g.y  subatar  for  sitbactiy  and  screhUor  for  scripti, 
Oompare  also  mcu,  the  termination  of  the  first  person  plural  of  verbs 
in  Sanskrit,  with  mar,  the  corresponding  termination  in  Irish,  answer- 
kg  to  the  Doric  fug  and  the  ordinary  Qreek  fHK  In  these  cases,  how- 
•fWy  the  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  plural  ar  is  perhaps  rather 
apparent  than  real ;  for  the  final  r  of  these  forms  has  been  hardened 
ftom  an  older  »,  and  the  s  of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  singular  is 
Indened  in  some  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  into  r,  equally  with  the  as 
mici  the  plural ;  whilst  there  is  no  evidence,  on  which  we  can  rely, 
€f  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  the  Dravidian  languages  to  harden  s 
Urto  r,  and  therefore  no  evidence  for  the  supposition  that  the  Dravidian 
^Ifieene  ar  has  been  derived  from,  or  is  connected  with,  the  Sanskrit 
fteteoline-feminine  as.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Irish  mar  is 
ipound  of  two  forms,  ma,  the  representative  of  the  singular  of  the 
^fnooal  pronoun  I,  and  r,  the  hardened  equivalent  of  the  plural  suffix 
[•;  and  that,  therefore,  it  has  no  real  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian 
r,  which  is  entirely  and  exclusively  a  plural  suffix  of  the  third  person. 
Tliere  is  more  probability  perhaps  of  the  Dravidian  plural  suffixes 
related  to  the  ploralising  particles  of  some  of  the  Scjrthian 
[]ngiiage&  The  Turkish  plural  suffix,  which  is  inserted,  as  in  the 
Ilhifidian  languages,  between  the  crude  noun  and  each  of  the  case- 
itRminations,  is  lar  or  ler — e.g.,  dn-lar,  they.  Dr  Logan  says,  but  on 
vbl  authority  does  not  appear,  that  nar  is  a  plural  suffix  in  K6L 
Xoagolian  nouns  which  end  with  a  vowel  are  pluralised  by  the  addi- 
&B  of  nar  or  ner,  a  particle  which  is  evidently  related  to,  or  identical 
vkh,  the  Turkish  lar  or  ler :  and  the  resemblance  of  this  Mongol 
^  aSx  nar  to  the  Dravidian  mar,  both  in  the  final  ar  and  in  the  nasal 
'  infix,  is  remarkable.  It  is  well  known  that  m  evinces  a  tendency  to 
k  softened  into  n  (witness  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  Tnama,  my,  into 
MRa  in  Zend)  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that 
the  Draridian  mar  may  be  allied  to  the  High  Asian  nar,  .The  Tamil 
ifiiiar  {j4ti4iar\  young  people,  a  plural  appellative  noun,  formed  from 
i,  yoathy  exhibita  a  form  of  pluralisation  which  at  first  sight  seems 
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very  closely  to  resemble  the  Mongolian  nar.  Nay,  nar  is  actoally 
used  in  this  very  instance  instead  of  Har  by  some  of  the  poeti^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  /t  and  n  often  change  places.  Unfortonatelj 
we  find  this  u  or  n  in  the  singular,  as  well  as  the  plural;  whidi 
proves  it  to  be  inserted  merely  for  euphony  in  order  to  prevent  histos, 
and  therefore  ileinar  must  be  re-divided,  and  represented  not  ast/o- 
Tlar,  but  as  ilfi-(h)-ar  or  \lei-{n)-ar^  equivalent  to  il^'{y)'<tr.  The 
resemblance  of  the  final  syllable  ndr,  of  the  Tamil  verb  enwumift 
already  commented  on,  to  the  Mongolian  plural  sufiiz  nar,  seems  mm 
reliable,  and  yet  that  also  seems  to  disappear  on  further  examination. 

Turkish,  besides  its  ordinary  plural  lar  or  ler^  uses  c  as  a  plnnl 
suffix  of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  may  be  observed  in  biz,  we,  and  w^ 
you  ;  and  the  Turkish  terminal  z  corresponds  to  the  r  of  some  otlier 
Scythian  langu«iges.  Thus  ydz,  Turkish,  summer,  is  in  Magyar  fdr  at 
iidr  (compare  the  Tamil  ndyir-u,  the  sun).  It  would  almost  appear, 
therefore,  that  tbo  Turkish  sufiix  of  plurality  has  undergone  a  proeea 
of  change  and  comminution  similar  to  that  of  the  Tamil,  and  thst  the 
Turkish  z  and  the  Tamil  r  are  remotely  connected,  as  the  last  remain- 
ing representatives  or  relics  of  mar,  nar,  and  lar. 

Though  I  call  attention  to  these  and  similar  Scythian  correspond- 
ences, I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  so  only  in  the  hope  thit 
they  will  be  inquired  into  more  thoroughly,  and  the  existence  or  othff- 
wise  of  a  real  relationship  between  them  and  the  Dravidian  forms  with 
which  they  correspond  ascertained.  I  attribute  much  more  weight  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  those  of  ths 
Scythian  group  in  the  use  they  moke  of  these  particles  of  plaialitj} 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  connect  them  with  the  case-sign  thsn 
to  any  resemblance,  however  close,  that  can  be  traced  between  ths 
particles  themselves.  We  should  look,  I  think,  not  so  much  at  the 
linguistic  materials  used  by  the  Scythian  languages  and  the  Drayidian 
respectively,  as  at  the  use  they  severally  make  of  those  materials. 

2.  PluralUing  Particles  of  the  Neuter. — There  are  two  neuter 
pluralising  particles  used  by  the  Dravidian  languages  : — 

(1.)  The  Xeuter  Plural  Suffix  gal,  trith  its  Varieties. — It  has  already 
been  noticed  that  gal  is  occasionally  used  in  Tamil  and  Canarese  ai 
the  plural  suffix  of  rational  nouns  and  pronouns ;  and  that  the  corre- 
sponding Telugu  lu  is  still  more  systematically  used  in  this  manner. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  and  is  essentially 
a  sufiix  of  the  neuter  plural.  This  suffix  is  in  both  dialects  of  the 
Tamil  gal — e.g.,  kei-ga},  hands,  with  only  such  changes  as  are  required 
by  Tamilian  rules  of  euphony.  In  accordance  with  one  of  those  ndea, 
when  g,  the  initial  consonant  of  gal,  is  doubled^  or  preceded  without 
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an  intermediate  vowel  by  another  consonant,  go}  is  regnlarly  hardened 
into  kal  or  kkaf.  Thus  kal-gaf,  stones,  is  changed  by  rule  into  kar- 
kaf.  gai  is  occasionally  lengthened  in  Tamil  poetry  into  gdi.  In 
Malay&lam  this  particle  is  generally  gal,  hal,  or  kkal,  but  sometimes 
the  initial  k  coalesces  with  a  preceding  nasal  and  becomes  n — e.^., 
nin-nal,  you,  instead  of  nim-ka},  in  Tamil  ntn-gal.  In  modem  Canarese 
we  have  gal-u,  in  ancient  gal,  as  in  Tamil  The  three  southern  idioms 
are  in  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  this  particle,  but  when  we 
advance  further  north  we  shall  find  its  shape  considerably  modified. 

In  Telugu  the  corresponding  neuter  plural  suffix  is  lu,  of  which  the 
I  answers,  as  is  usual  in  Telugu,  to  the  lingual  I  of  the  other  dialects : 
l-u,  therefore,  accords  with  the  final  syllable  of  the  Canarese  g<4-u. 
The  only  real  difference  between  the  Telugu  and  the  Tamil-Canarese 
consists  in  the  omission  by  the  former  of  the  initial  consonant  k  or 
g.  Traces,  however,  exist,  in  Telugu,  of  the  use  of  a  vowel  before  lu. 
Thus,  in  gurtdlu^  horses,  the  long  A  is  derived  from  the  combination 
of  the  short  final  a  of  the  inflexional  base  gurta  and  a  vowel,  evidently 
a,  which  must  have  preceded  lu.  We  thus  arrive  at  al-u  as  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  the  Telugu  plural ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  al-u  could 
easily  have  been  softened  from  galru.  Conjecture,  hpwever,  is  scarcely 
needed,  for  in  some  nouns  ending  in  n-u,  of  which  the  Tamil  equival- 
ents end  in  m,  the  old  Dravidian  pluralising  particle  in  gal  is  exhibited 
in  Telugu  almost  as  distinctly  as  in  Tamil  Thus,  kolan-u,  a  tank 
(Tamil  kulam),  takes  as  its  plural  kolan-kut-u,  a  word  cited  in  this 
form  by  Nannaya  Bhatta  (Tamil  kulan-gaf),  and  gon-u,  the  name  of  a 
species  of  tree,  forms  its  plural  in  gon-gul-u.  When  kul-u  and  gul-u 
are  compared  with  the  Tamil-Canarese  forms  kal,  gal,  and  ga}'U,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  not  only  equivalent  but  identical  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Telugu  lu  has  been  softened  from 
gal-u,  may  be  taken  also  from  colloquial  Tamil,  in  which  avar-gal, 
they,  is  commonly  pronounced  avdl;  JPirdmaipargaf,  Brahmans,  Pird- 
mandl,  k  or  g  ia  dropped  or  elided  in  a  similar  manner  in  many 
languages  of  the  Scythian  family.  Tu}u,  though  locally  remote  from 
Telugu,  follows  its  example  in  many  points,  and  amongst  others  in 
this.  It  often  rejects  the  iS;  or  ^  of  the  plural,  and  uses  merely  /u,  like 
Telugu.     It  uses  the  full  form  kufu  more  rarely. 

The  same  form  of  the  pluralising  particle  appears  in  the  languages  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-eastern  frontier — languages  which  pos- 
sibly form  a  link  of  connection  between  the  Dravidian  and  the  Tibetan 
families.  In  the  Miri  or  Abor-Miri  dialect,  nd,  thou,  forms  its  plural 
in  ndlu,  you ;  and  in  the  Dhim&l,  nS,  thou,  is  pluralised  into  nt/il,  you. 
The  pronoun  of  the  Mikir  is  pluralised  by  adding  li — e.g.,  na-li,  you, 
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whilst  substantives  have  no  plural  form.  '  In  the  Dhim&l,  substantiTe 
nouns  are  pluraliscd  by  the  addition  of  galai,  whicli  is  possiblj  tk 
origin  of  the  pronominal  plural  /,  though  this  particle  or  word,  gaidf 
is  not  compounded  with,  or  agglutinated  to,  the  noun,  but  placed  after 
it  separately.  Though  it  is  used  as  a  separate  word,  it  does  not  mb 
to  retain  any  signification  of  its  own  independent  of  its  use  as  a  port- 
position.  The  resemblance  of  gcilai  to  the  Tamil-Canarese  gd  or 
galu^  is  distinct  and  remarkable.  The  pluralising  particle  of  the  Nagi 
also  is  khala. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  one  portion  of  a  nuu^ 
used  prefix  or  suffix  in  one  language  or  dialect  of  a  family,  and  anoUff 
portion  of  it  in  another  member  of  the  same  family.     Seeing;  thoe- 
fore,  that  the  Tolugu  has  adopted  the  latter  portion  of  the  particle  b4t 
galf  or  «/a/{^,  and  omitted  the  initial  ia,  ga,  or  k^  we  may  expect  to  find 
this  k  used  as  a  pluralising  particle  in  some  other  Dravidian  diibet; 
and  the  final  lu  or  /  omitted.     Accordingly,  in  G6nd  we  find  that  thi 
plural  neuter  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  k  alone — &y.,  m^ 
a  dog,  naik^  dogs  (compare  Tamil  nAykal^  pronounced  nd^gaf^.    Hi 
Seoni-Gund  forms  its  plural  by  adding  fik — cg.^  neli^  a  field,  imH 
fields.     The  Ku  dialect  uses  ngd,  and  also  atd,  of  all  which  ifxmlff 
g  constitutes  the  basis. 

k  is  sometimes  found  to  interchange  with  t,  especially  in  the  lU'  • 
guages  of  High  Asia.  This  interchange  appears  also  in  the  QhA  [ 
pluralising  particle ;  for  whilst  k  is  the  particle  in  general  uie,  tb  ; 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  form  their  plurals,  or  dodbb 
plurals,  by  the  addition  of  ^  to  the  nominative — e.g,^  amaty  we,  M  ; 
you.  The  same  interchange  between  k  and  i  appears  in  BnluiL 
Though  a  separate  word  is  usually  employed  by  Brahui  to  denflti 
plurality,  a  suffix  in  k  is  also  sometimes  used  ;  but  this  k  is  found  oo|f 
in  the  nominative  plural,  and  is  replaced  by  t  in  the  oblique  cases. 

When  we  turn  to  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Finnish  family  <> 
languages,  we  find  some  tolerably  distinct  analogies  to  this  Drandii* 
plural  suffix.     Compare  with  the  Dravidian  forms  noticed  above  tb* 
Magyar  plural  in  k  or  ak;  the  Lappish  in  k^  cJi^  or  h:  also  the  t  V 
which  k  is  replaced  in  almost  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Finnid^ 
family  ;  and  observe  the  reappearance  of  the  sound  of  /  in  the  Ostid^ 
plural  suffix  tl.     In  Ostiak,  the  dual  suffix  is  kan  or  gan;  in  Samoiedr 
Osti.ik,  ga  or  ka;  in  Kamass,  gai,     Castren  supposes  these  soflkeeto 
be  derived  from  the  conjunctive  particle  ka  or  ib',  also;  but  tfMff 
resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  signs  of  plurality  is  worth  notieingi 
Even   Armenian  forms  its  plural  in   k — e,g,^  tu^   thou,   tuk^  ytm; 
nrtm^  I  love ;  siremk,  we  love.     In  Turkish  also,  k  is  the  sign  ol 
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nlity  in  some  forms  of  the  first  person  plural  of  the  verb — e.g., 
m,  I  was,  iduk^  we  were,  t,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sign  of  the 
nl  in  Mongolian,  and  in  Calmuck  is  softened  into  d.  Even  in 
id,  tfaongh  a  language  of  a  different  family,  there  is  a  neuter  plural 
L  Thus,  for  xmdni  (Sans.),  these  things,  Zend  has  imcU, 
Ib  thoBe  instances  of  the  interchange  of  t  and  h,  in  which  it  can  be 
jortatned  with  tolerable  clearness  which  consonant  was  the  one  origi- 
Uj  QflMi  and  which  was  the  corruption,  t  sometimes  appears  to  be 
ler  than  k.  Thus,  the  Doric  rSvo;  is  in  better  accordance  with  related 
fldi^  and  therefore  probably  older,  than  the  ^olian  xSro;,  the  origin 
l-jniM^  The  Semitic  pronoun  or  pronominal  fragment  ta,  thou 
peaerred  in  aUd  and  arUd)^  is  abo,  I  doubt  not,  a  more  accurate  and 
ler  form  than  the  equivalent  or  auxiliary  suffix  hcL     In  several  of 

I  Polynesian  dialects,  k  is  found  instead  of  an  apparently  earlier 
■akrit  or  pre-Sanakrit  t.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr  Gundert  points 
1^  h  sometimes  appears  to  be  older  than  <,  particularly  in  Greek 
-•^.y  compare  Gr.  n;  with  Sans.  k(u.  If,  in  accordance  with  a  por- 
■I  ol  these  precedents,  where  k  and  t  are  found  to  be  interchanged, 
bio  be  regarded  as  older  than  k,  it  would  foUow  that  kal^  the  Dravi- 
in  plural  suffix  now  under  consideration,  may  originally  have  been 
41  I  cannot  think  that  the  Dravidian  gai  has  been  derived,  as 
k  Stevenson  supposed,  from  the  Sanskrit  sakcUa  (in  Tamil  tctgala), 
I.    half  the  base  of  sorkala,  has  been  connected  with  8\-og ;  but  el, 

II  foot  signifying  '  all,'  which  ia  found  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages 
"4IbL  ella;  Tam.-MaL  elld,  elldm,  elldvum  (the  conjunction  um  inten- 

the  meaning) — if  it  were  related  to  any  Indo-European  word  at 
is  doubtful,  would  be  connected,  not  with  the  Gr.  oX,  Heb. 
H  Sans.  MT-vo,  &c.,  but  with  the  Germanic  alia,  Eng.  all*  The 
DMdian  tafa^  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is  a  heap,  a  quantity, 
ImU  soit  very  well ;  but  even  this  derivation  of  ka}  is  destitute  of 
pUoioe.  The  supposititious  Dravidian  taf  may  be  compared  with  the 
IDWik  plural  suffix  il;  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  it  is  useless  to 
iNeaad  with  conjectural  analogies. 

'  Ike  New  Persian  neuter  plural,  or  plural  of  inanimate  objects,  which 
iRMpoDds  generally  io  the  Dravidian  neuter  plural,  is  A4,  a  form 


'  Dr  Oandert  ii  right,  I  think,  in  denying  thia  word  from  d,  a  boundary  (Tarn. 
i^d-pei,  eiUi;  TeL  dla) ;  but  I  am  unable  to  follow  him  in  adding  to  d[  a 
Cy  ao  as  to  give  did,  all,  the  idea  of  boundless.  The  Tamil  dlavar,  all 
i),  compared  with  eUavan,  the  sun,  from  d,  time,  and  seyeral  related  words 
meaaur*,  end,  &c.,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  did  or  dldm, 
1^  1m  wt&d  *aiBiniatiTely,  in  its  natural  sense,  to  signify  whatever  is  included 
ttia  tlie  meiura  or  limits  of  the  thing  referred  to. 
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which  Bopp  derives  with  mach  probability  from  the  Zend.  It  mj 
here  be  mentioned,  though  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  a  resem- 
blance which  is  certainly  accidental,  that  the  Tamil  plural  gal  toot' 
times  resembles  ha  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  peasantry — e.^.,  ink' 
Jcivdrgaly  they  are,  is  vulgarly  pronounced  iruhkirdka, 

(2.)  y filter  Plural  Suffix  in  a. —  In  addition  to  the  neuter  planlin 
galf  with  its  varieties,  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  Dravidian  languages » 
neuter  plural  in  short  a,  or  traces  of  the  use  of  it  at  some  foimer 
period,  gal,  though  a  neuter  plural  suffix,  is  occasionally  used,  esjw- 
cially  in  the  moderu  dialects,  as  the  plural  suffix  of  rationals ;  bat  in 
those  dialects  in  which  a  is  used,  its  use  is  invariably  restricted  to 
neuters,  and  it  seems  therefore  to  be  a  more  essentially  neuter  fonn 
than  gal  itself. 

Wo  shall  first  examine  the  traces  of  the  existence  and  use  of  tliii 
suffix  which  are  contained  in  Tamil,     gaf  is  invariably  used  in  Tamil 
as  the  plural  suffix  of  uncompounded  neuter  nouns ;   but  a  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  classical  dialect  for  pluralising  neuter  compounds,  tbfc 
is,  api)ellative  nouns,  or  those  which  are  compounded  of  a  base  aod  a 
suffix  of  gender,  together  with  demonstrative  pronouns,  pro&omioil    ''■ 
adjectives,  and  participial  nouns.     Even  in  the  ordinary  dialect,  a  ii 
generally  used  as  the  suffix  of  the  neuter  plural  in  the  coDJagatka 
of  verbs. 

I 

The  second  line  in  one  of  the  distichs  of  Tiruva}luvar*8  ''Kanl" 
contains  two  instances  of  the  use  of  a  as  a  neuter  plural  of  appeUatin  ; 
nouns — e.g.y  dgula  rdra  pira,  vain  shows  (are  all)  other  (things).  Th« 
first  of  these  three  words  is  used  adjectivally ;  and  in  that  case  ^ 
final  a  is  merely  that  which  remains  of  the  neuter  termination  am 
after  the  regular  rejection  of  m;  but  the  next  two  words,  ntra  and 
pira,  are  undoubted  instances  of  the  use  of  a  as  a  suffix  of  the  neater 
plural  of  appellatives.  The  much-used  Tamil  words  paia,  several,  or 
many  (things),  and  hla,  some,  or  some  (things),  (from  pal  and  itOt 
though  commonly  considered  as  adjectives,  are  in  reality  neuter  plaiab 
— ^.^.,  pi?ii  pa  la  J  diseases  (are)  many ;  pala'(v)-in-pdli  the  neuter  plunl 
gender,  literally  the  gender  of  the  many  (things).  This  is  the  case  also 
in  poetry  in  Malaydlam.  The  use  of  these  words  adjectivally,  and  ysr& 
the  signification,  not  of  the  collective,  but  of  the  distributive  plaralt 
has  led  some  persons  to  overlook  their  origin  and  real  meaning;  bat  I 
liavo  no  doubt  that  they  are  plurals.  So  also  allay  not,  is  properly  • 
plural  appellative.  It  is  formed  from  the  root  al,  not,  by  the  addition 
of  a,  the  plural  suffix,  and  literally  means  things  that  are  not^  and  the 
singular  that  corresponds  to  alia  is  al-du,  not,  euphonically  ai^dru,  lite^ 
ally  a  thing  that  is  not.     In  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil^  all  noooi 
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i  quality  and  relation  may  be,  and  very  frequently  are,  converted  into 
ppellatives  and  ploralised  by  the  addition  of  a — e.g.,  ariya  (Rural), 
liingB  that  are  difficult,  difficilta.  We  have  some  instances  in  High 
^unil  of  the  nse  of  a  as  the  plural  suffix  even  of  substantive  nouns — 
,^.i  porula,  substances,  things  that  are  real,  realities  (from  the  singular 
fon4t  *  thing,  a  substance) ;  also  porulana  and  portilavei, — ^with  the 
ddition  of  ana  and  avei  (for  ava),  the  plural  neuters  of  the  demonstra- 
IVB  pmuxms. 

Hie  neater  plural  of  the  third  person  of  the  Tamil  verb,  a  form 
rhich  is  used  occasionally  in  ordinary  prose  as  well  as  in  the  classical 
lialect^  ends  in  ana — e.g.,  irukkindrana,  they  (neut)  are.     ana  is 
udoabtedly  identical  with  ava  (now  avei),  the  neuter  plural  of  the 
lononstrative  pronoun,  and  is  possibly  an  older  form  than  ava.     It  is 
derived  from  the  demonstrative  base  a,  with  the  addition  of  a,  the 
imter  plural  suffix,  and  an  euphonic  consonant  (n  or  v)  to  prevent 
Uitas — eg.,  a'{n)-a  or  a-{v)-a.     Sometimes  in  classical  Tamil  this  a, 
As  sign  of  the  neuter  plural,  is  added  directly  to  the  temporal  suffix 
dt  the  v^b,  without  the  addition  of  the  demonstrative  base  of  the  pro- 
Mill — e.g.y  mtnda,  they  (neut.)  returned,  instead  of  mtiid<''^^^<^     ^^ 
fcal  a  is  evidently  a  sigi\  of  the  neuter  plural,  and  of  that  alone. 

FoHibly  we  should  also  regard  as  a  sign  of  the  neuter  plural  the 

'  hti  a  of  the  High  Tamil  possessive  adjectives  ena,  my  (things),  mea; 

\  Mm,  oar  (things),  nostra.     The  final  a  of  ena  would,  on  this  supposi- 

tMn,  be  not  only  equivalent  to  the  final  a  of  the  Latin  mea,  but  really 

'ifatieal  with  it.     These  possessive  adjectives  are  regarded  by  Tamil 

rpnuDarians  as  genitives;  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  a  is 

iBdoabtedly  the  most  essential  sign  of  the  genitive  in  the  Dravidian 

lipgoages.     The  real  nature  of  erux  and  nama  will  be  discussed  when 

itt  gBnidve  case-terminations  are  inquired  into.     It  should  be  stated, 

;  under  this  head,  that  Tamil  grammarians  admit  that  ena  and 

thooghy  as  they  say,  genitives,  must  be  followed  by  nouns  in 

tti  mfter  plural — e.g.,  erut  keigal,  my  hands ;  and  this,  so  far  as  it 

INi^eoiiBtitates  the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  regarding  the  final 

Cflf  these  words,  not  as  a  genitive,  but  as  the  ordinary  neuter  plural 

of  the  high  dialect 

Is  Malayftlam,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Tamil,  and  a  faithful  preserver 

!:  rfatny  old  forms,  the  neuter  plurals  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns 

ttlsMy  those  (things),  end  iva,  these  (things).     The  existence,  there- 

&n^  in  Tamil  and  Malayftlam  of  a  neuter  plural  in  short  a,  answering 

-  tei  neater  idngnlar  in  c2,  is  clearly  established.     In  addition  to  ava 

ttd  MB,  awaUrugal  and  ivattrugal  are  regularly  used  in  Malay^lam^ 

lib  the  doable  phml  aveigaf,  iveigaf,  in  Tamil 

'k 


r  ■ 

i 
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Canarese  appears  to  have  originally  agreed  with  Tamil  in  all  the 
particulars  and  instances  mentioned  above ;  but  the  neuter  plural 
in  a  is  now  generally  hidden  in  that  dialect  by  the  addition  of 
euphonic  u,  or  the.  addition  of  avu,  they,  neuter  (corresponding  to  the 
Tamil  avei)  to  the  base.  Thus  pita,  Tarn,  other  (things),  is  in  Canar- 
ese heravu.  The  neuter  plural  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  not 
ava,  as  it  is  in  Malayftlam,  and  as  it  must  have  been  in  primitive 
Tamil,  but  avu.  Though,  however,  the  nominative  is  avu,  all  the 
oblique  cases  in  the  ancient  Canarese  reject  the  final  u  before  receiving 
the  case-suffixes,  and  must  have  been  formed  from  the  base  of  an  older 
atfa — e,g.,  avara  (ava-ra),  of  those  things. 

The  Telugu  plural  neuters  of  the  demonstratives  are  avi,  those,  ivt, 
these,  answering  to  the  singular  neuters  cidi  and  idi.  The  oblique 
forms  of  the  same  demonstratives  (or  rather  the  bases  of  those  oblique 
forms),  to  which  the  case-terminations  are  suffixed,  are  vd  remote,  and 
vl  proximate  (vdfi,  vtfe),  which  are  evidently  formed  (by  that  process 
of  displacement  peculiar  to  Telugu)  from  the  primitive  bases  ava 
and  iva,  like  vdru,  from  avaru,  and  vCru,  from  ivaru.  The  neuter 
plural  of  the  Telugu  verb  is  formed  by  suffixing  avi  or  vi. 

Dr  Gundert  calls  my  attention  here  to  the  natural  and  easy  transi- 
tion from  one  vowel  to  another  apparent  on  comparing  the  Malayftlam 
and  old  Tamil  ava  with  the  modem  Tamil  am,  and  finally  with  the 
Telugu  avi.  So  also  Malay&lam  and  old  Tamil  t/^,  none,  is  ilUi  in 
modem  Tamil.  Final  a  constantly  lapses  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
into  a  weaker  sound. 

In  G6nd  the  singular  demonstratives  are  ad  and  id;  the  correspond- 
ing plurals  av  and  iv.  If  Telugu  and  G6nd  were  the  only  extant 
dialects  of  the  Dravidian  family,  we  should  naturaDy  conclude  that  as 
d  is  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular,  so  t;  is  the  sign  of  the  neutpr 
plural  When  the  other  extant  dialects,  however  (Tamil,  Malay&lam, 
and  Canarese),  are  examined,  we  perceive  that  this  t;  is  not  a  sign  of 
plurality,  nor  a  sign  of  anything  but  of  abhorrence  of  hiatus  ;  and  that 
it  is  merely  an  euphonic  link  between  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
vowels.  Telugu  and  Gdnd  must  therefore  yield  to  the  overpowering 
weight  of  evidence  which  is  adducible  in  proof  of  this  point  from  their 
sister  dialects.  Nor  is  there  anything  opposed  to  analogy  in  the  sup- 
position that  Telugu  has  changed  the  a,  which  was  the  sign  of  the 
neuter  plural  of  its  pronouns  and  verbs,  into  »,  and  then,  to  represent 
the  idea  of  plurality,  adopted  a  consonant  which  was  used  originally 
merely  to  prevent  hiatus.  In  the  case  of  avaru,  they,  Uli,  converted 
into  vdrUf  and  ivaru,  they,  hi,  converted  into  vtru,  v,  though  only 
euphonic  in  its  origin,  has  become  an  initial  and  apparently  a  radical ; 
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and  the  old  initial  and  essentially  demonstrative  vowels  a  and  i  have 
been  thnist  into  a  secondary  place.  The  conversion,  therefore,  of  ava 
into  vd,  and  of  iva  into  vt  {vdfif  vtfi),  the  oblique  forms  of  the  Telogu 
plural  demonstratives,  is  directly  in  accordance  with  this  analogy; 
and  thus  Telugu  cannot  be  considered  as  opposed  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  other  dialects,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  v  is  merely 
euphonic,  and  that  a  is  the  sign  of  the  neuter  plural  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronouna 

I  remarked  it  as  a  curious  irregularity,  that  in  Tu]u  v  had  become 
the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular  instead  of  d — e,ff,,  avu,  it.  Dr  Qundert 
says  that  the  v  la  not  written.  The  word  is  written  au-u,  and  he 
considers  it  merely  a  softened  pronunciation  of  adu,  so  that  there  is 
no  irregularity  here  after  alL  It  is  written  avu,  however,  in  BrigePs 
Grammar. 

If  short  a  be,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be,  a  sign  of  the  neuter  plural 
inherent  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  most  used  by  the  oldest 
dialects,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  relationship  which  it  appar- 
ently sustains  to  the  neuter  plural  sufi&z  of  some  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  I  know  of  no  plural  in  any  of  the  Scythian  tongues  with 
which  it  can  be  compared  ;  and  we  appear  to  be  obliged  to  attribute 
to  it,  as  well  aatod,  the  suffix  of  the  neuter  singular,  an  origin  which 
is  allied  to  that  of  the  corresponding  Indo-European  forms.  In  the 
use  of  a  as  a  neuter  plural  suffix,  it  is  evident  that  the  Dravidian  family 
has  not  imitated,  or  been  influenced  by,  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  it  was 
not  through  the  medium  of  Sanskrit  that  Indo-European  influences 
made  their  way  into  this  department  of  the  Dravidian  languages  ;  for 
the  Dravidian  neuter  plural  a  differs  widely  from  the  Sanskrit  neuter 
plural  dni,  and  it  is  as  certainly  unconnected  with  the  masculine- 
feminine  plural  as  (softened  in  modem  Sanskrit  into  ah).  It  is  with 
the  short  a,  which  constitutes  the  neuter  plural  of  Zend,  Latin,  and 
Gothic,  that  the  Dravidian  neuter  plural  a  appears  to  be  allied.  Com- 
pare also  the  Old  Persian  neuter  plural  d. 

It  will  be  evident  on  recapitulating  the  various  particulars  that  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  section,  that  grammatical  gender  has  been  more 
fully  and  systematically  developed  in  the  Dravidian  languages  than  in 
perhaps  any  other  language,  or  family  of  languages,  in  the  world. 
Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gender  in  the  Scythian 
languages.  Gender  appears  in  the  Indo-European  languages  in  the 
pronouns  and  pronominals,  but  not  in  the  verb.  In  the  Semitie  lan- 
guages the  verb  distinguishes  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  in 
the  singular ;  but  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  verb  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  gender  is  ignored.     In  the  Dravidian  languages,  on  the 
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other  hand,  not  only  is  there  a  full  equipment  of  sez-^enoting  pro- 
nouns, but  there  is  the  same  development  of  gender  in  the  rerb  also. 
We  have  verbal  forms — without  the  necessity  of  using  the  separate  pro- 
nouns as  nominatives — for  expressing  he  is,  the  is,  it  is,  they  (persons) 
are^  they  (things)  are.  This  is  a  refinement  of  expressiveness  in  which 
the  Dravidian  languages  appear  to  stand  alone.  Sanskrit  is  far  less 
highly  developed  in  this  particular,  so  that  if  there  were  any  borrowing, 
the  Dravidian  family  must  have  been  the  lender,  not  the  borrower. 
Probably,  however,  neither  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  both  inherited 
elements  of  greater  antiquity  than  either,  which  the  Dravidian  family 
has  best  preserved,  and  turned  to  best  account  See  Introduction  and 
Appendix. 

SECTION  IL— FORMATION  OF  CASES. 

Principles  of  Case-Formation. — The  Indo-European  and  the  Scythian 
families  of  tongues  originally  agreed  in  the  principle  of  expressing  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  nouns  by  means  of  postpositions  or  auxiliary 
words.  The  difiference  between  those  families  with  respect  to  this 
point  consiBts  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  faithfulness  with  which  they  have 
retained  this  principle. 

In  the  Scythian  tongues,  postpositions,  that  is,  appended  auxiliary 
words,  have  generally  held  fast  their  individuality  and  separate  exist- 
ence. In  the  Indo-European  tongues,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  post- 
positions or  suffixes  have  been  welded  into  combination  with  the  roots 
to  which  they  were  appended,  and  converted  into  mere  technical  case- 
signs  or  inflexional  terminations;  whilst  in  the  later  corruptions  to 
which  those  languages  have  been  subjected,  most  of  the  case-termina- 
tions have  been  abandoned  altogether,  and  prepositions,  as  in  the 
Semitic  tongues,  have  generally  come  to  be  employed  instead  of  the 
older  case-signs.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  case-termi- 
nations of  the  primitive  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family  were 
originally  postpositional  words,  which  were  added  to  the  root  to 
express  relation,  and  at  length  blended  into  an  inseparable  union  with 
it,  through  that  love  of  composition  by  which  every  member  of  the 
family  was  characterised.  In  most  instances  the  root  and  the  original 
signification  of  those  postpositions  are  now  unknown,  or  they  are  ascer- 
tained with  difficulty  by  means  of  analogy  and  comparison. 

Both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  we  find  some  postpositions  still  used  in 
a  manner  which  illustrates  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  this  class  of 
words  into  case-endings — e.g.y  in  Latin  nohiscum,  and  in  Greek  such 
words  as  ay^Ui,  in  the  country ;  aXad£,  to  the  sea ;  and  hu^oLvodi^,  from 
heaven.      The  postpositional  auxiliary  words  used  in  these  instances 
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are  appended  to  their  bases  in  a  truly  primitiye  manner.  If  there  is 
any  difference  between  them  and  the  usage  of  the  Scythian  post- 
positions, it  consists  in  this — that  in  most  of  the  Scythian  tongues  ^i,  6$, 
^»,  would  be  written  as  separate  words. 

One  of  the  Greek  postpositions  quoted  above,  di,  signifying  direction 
to  a  place,  has  been  supposed  to  be  allied  to  de,  the  dative  of  the 
Manchu ;  and  the  Greek  6s9  has  been  conjectured  to  be  allied  to  the 
Tartar  ablative  din  or  den.  One  may  well  bo  doubtful  whether  any 
such  connection  can  be  established ;  but  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
particles  are  appended  to  their  bases  a  distinct  analogy  may  be 
observed. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  Dravidian  languages,  we  find  that 
the  principle  on  which  they  have  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  cases 
is  distinctively  Scythian.  All  case-relations  are  expressed  by  means 
of  postpositions,  or  postpositional  suffixes.  Most  of  the  postpositions 
are,  in  reality,  separate  words ;  and  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  the 
postpositions  retain  traces  of  their  original  character  as  auxiliary  nouns. 
Several  case-signs,  especially  in  the  more  cultivated  dialects,  have  lost 
the  faculty  of  separate  existence,  and  can  only  be  treated  now  as  case- 
terminations  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  all  post- 
positional nouns  originally.  The  dialect  of  the  Tudas  shows  its  want 
of  literary  cultivation  in  the  paucity  of  its  case-signs.  There  is  no 
difference  in  it  between  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  Scythian  principles  of  case- 
formation  differ  materially  from  the  Indo-European.  In  the  Indo- 
European  family  the  case-endings  of  the  plural  differ  from  those  of  the 
singular.  It  is  true,  that  on  comparing  the  case-terminations  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  some  traces  have  been  discovered  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  original  connection  between  the  singular  and  the  plural 
terminations  of  some  of  the  cases ;  but  in  several  instances— e.^.,  in 
the  instrumental  case — no  such  connection  between  the  singular  and 
the  plural  has  been  brought  to  light  by  any  amount  of  investigation ; 
and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the  languages  of  this 
family  appear  to  have  acted  from  the  beginning  upon  the  principle  of 
expressing  the  case-relations  of  the  singular  by  one  set  of  forms,  and 
the  case-relations  of  the  plural  by  another  set.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  the  same  case-signs  are 
employed  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural,  without  alteration,  or 
with  only  such  alterations  as  euphony  is  supposed  to  require.  In  the 
singular,  the  case-postpositions  are  appended  directly  to  the  nomina- 
tive, which  is  identical  with  the  base ;  in  the  plural  they  are  appended, 
not  to  the  nominative  or  base,  but  to  tlie  particle  of  pluralisation  which 
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has  been  suffixed  to  the  base.  In  general,  this  is  the  only  difference 
between  the  singular  case-signs  and  those  of  the  plural.  The  only 
exception  of  importance  is,  that  in  some  of  the  Sc3rthian  tongues,  espe- 
cially in  the  languages  of  the  Finnish  family,  the  included  vowel  of  the 
case-sign  differs  in  the  two  numbers :  it  is  generally  a  in  the  singular 
and  e  in  the  plural — a  change  which  arises  from  the  *^  law  of  harmonic 
sequences  '*  by  which  those  tongues  are  characterised,  and  which  re- 
appears, but  little  modified,  in  Telugu  and  Tuju.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  in  Tu]u  the  a  of  the  singular  becomes  e  in  the 
plural 

When  the  Dravidian  languages  are  examined,  it  is  found  that  they 
differ  from  those  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  are,  in  general,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  Scythian  group,  in  their  use  of  the  same 
signs  of  case  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular.  The  only  exceptions  are 
the  truly  Scythian  one  apparent  in  Tulu,  in  the  change  in  the  case- 
sign  vowel,  mentioned  above,  from  a  in  the  singular  to  e  in  the  plural, 
and  the  equally  Scythian  exception  apparent  in  Telugu,  in  which 
the  dative  case-sign,  is  either  ki  or  ku,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vowel  by  which  it  is  preceded  or  influenced ;  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  generally  ki  in  the  singular  and  ku  in  the  plural.  This  identity  of 
the  singular  and  plural  case-endings  in  the  languages  of  the  Scythian 
group,  as  well  as  in  those  of  ihe  Dravidian  family,  will  be  found 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  case-signs  of  one  language  of 
either  of  those  families  with  tiiose  of  the  other. 

Nuwher  of  Dedensions, — There  is  only  one  declension,  I  conceive, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  as  in  the  Scythian 
family  generally. 

Those  varieties  of  inflexional  increments  which  have  been  called 
declensions  by  some  scholars,  both  native  and  European,  especially 
with  reference  to  Canarese,  Tuju,  and  Telugu,  appear  to  me  to  con- 
stitute but  one  declension ;  for  there  is  no  difference  between  one 
so-called  declension  and  another  with  respect  to  the  signs  of  case. 
Those  signs  are  precisely  the  same  in  all :  the  difference  which  exists 
relates  solely  to  suffixes  of  gender,  or  to  the  euphonic  and  inflexional 
increments  which  are  added  to  the  bases  before  the  addition  of  the 
case-signs. 

On  proceeding  to  analyse  the  case-formation  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  arranged 
by  Dravidian  grammarians,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sanskrit. 
The  imitation  of  Sanskrit  in  this  particular  was  certainly  an  error; 
for  whilst  in  Sanskrit  there  are  eight  cases  only,  the  number  of  cases  in 
Tamil,  Telugu,  (Sec,  is  almost  indefinite.    Every  postposition  annexed 
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to  a  nonn  constitutes,  properly  speaking,  a  new  case ;  and  therefore 
the  nmnher  of  such  cases  depends  upon  the  requirements  of  the  speaker 
and  the  different  shades  of  meaning  he  wishes  to  express.  In  particu- 
lar, the  "  inflexion  **  or  inflected  form  of  the  base,  or  oblique  case,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  which  has  sometimes  a  possessive,  sometimes  a 
locative,  and  sometimes  an  adjectival  signification,  ought  to  have  had  a 
place  of  its  own.  So  also  the  social  and  conjunctive  case.  (See  the 
Inflexion  and  the  Instrumental  Case.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  usage 
ot  Dravidian  grammarians  has  restricted  the  number  of  cases  to  eight ; 
and  though  there  are  not  a  few  disadvantages  in  this  arrangement, 
it  will  conduce  to  perspicuity  to  adhere  to  the  ordinary  usage  in  the 
analysis  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Tamil  grammarians,  in  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  Sanskrit  cases,  have  also  adopted  or  imitated 
the  Sanskrit  mode  of  denominating  them — not  by  descriptive  appella- 
tions, as  dative  or  ablative,  but  by  numbers.  They  have  afiixed  a 
number  to  each  case  in  the  same  order  as  in  Sanskrit — e.g.,  first  case, 
second  case,  &c.,  to  eighth  case.  Though  a  nominative,  or  first  case, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Dravidian  list  of  cases,  the  only  cases,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  which  are  used  by  these  languages,  are  the  oblique 
cases. 

The  Nominative — Absence  of  Nominative  Case-Terminations. — ^In  the 
Scythian  languages  in  which  nouns  are  inflected,  as  in  the  Dravidian, 
the  nominative  is  not  provided  with  a  case-termination.  With  regard 
to  Japanese,  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  noun  has  no  nomina^ 
tive.  The  Dravidian  nominative  singular  is  simply  peyar-i,  the  noun 
itself — the  inflexional  base  of  the  noun — without  addition  or  altera- 
tion ;  but  it  necessarily  includes  the  formative,  if  there  be  one.  The 
nominative  plural  differs  from  the  nominative  singular  only  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  pluralising  particle.  There  are  three  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  instances  in  which  the  nominative  might 
appear  to  have  terminations  peculiar  to  itself,  which  it  is  desirable 
here  to  inquire  into. 

(1.)  The  neuter  termination  am  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to 
be  a  nominative  case-sign.  In  Sanskrit,  am  is  the  most  common  sign 
of  the  nominative  neuter ;  and  in  Tamil  also,  all  nouns  ending  in  am 
(in  Telugu  am-w),  whether  Sanskrit  derivatives  or  pure  Dravidian  words, 
are  neuter  abstracts.  In  Sanskrit  the  accusative  of  the  neuter  is  iden- 
tical with  the  nominative,  but  in  the  other  cases  am  disappears.  In 
Tamil,  am  is  discarded  by  all  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular  without 
exception  :  every  case  retains  it  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  singular  it  is 
used  by  the  nominative  alone.  This  comprises  the  sum  total  of  the 
reasons  for  regarding  am  as  a  termination  of  the  nominative.     On  the 
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other  hand,  though  am  disappears  in  Tamil  from  the  oblique  cases 
in  the  singular,  it  retains  its  place  in  erery  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
pluraL  The  particle  of  plurality  is  regularly  suffixed  to  am,  and  the 
signs  of  case  are  then  suffixed  to  the  particle  of  plurality ;  which  is  a 
clear  proof  that,  whatever  am  may  be,  it  is  not  a  mere  termination  or 
case-sign  of  the  nominatire.  The  Telugu  regards  am  or  am^-u  as  part 
of  the  inflexional  base,  retains  it  in  each  case  of  both  numbers  alike, 
and  suffixes  to  it  in  the  singular  the  case-signs,  in  the  plural  the  par- 
ticle of  plurality. 

Ancient  Canarese  uses  am  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
of  nouns  ending  in  a,  and  discards  it  in  the  pluraL  In  that  dialect  a 
tree  is  maram,  as  in  Tamil ;  but  the  plural  nominative,  trees,  is  not 
marangal  (maram-gaf),  but  maragaf.  Modem  Canarese  appears  to 
make  no  use  of  am  whatever,  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  final  vu  of  many  Canarese  nouns  is  a  softened 
form  of  m.     Compare  Tarn,  maram,  a  tree ;  Can.  maravu. 

Neuter  nouns  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  by  Tamil  ordinarily  retain 
(in  the  nominative  alone,  in  the  singular)  the  am  of  the  Sanskrit 
nominative  singular  :  this  am  is  used  in  every  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
plural ;  so  that  even  in  Sanskrit  derivatives  am  is  regarded  in  Tamil, 
not  as  a  case-sign,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  inflexional  base. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Tamil  am,  considered  (as  I  think  we 
must  consider  it)  as  a  formative,  not  as  a  nominative  case-sign,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  in  which  it  is  used 
for  so  diflerent  a  purpose ;  and  I  believe  it  springs  from  a  source 
altogether  independent  of  Sanskrit  We  find  it  added  to  many  of  the 
purest  Dravidian  roots,  and  by  the  addition  of  it  many  verbs  of  that 
class  are  converted  into  nouns.  Thus  nil-am,  Tam.  the  ground,  is 
from  nil,  to  stand,  dr-am,  Tam.  depth,  is  from  dr,  to  be  deep.  See 
"  Derivative  Nouns,"  in  the  section  on  **  The  Verb."  The  best  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  this  am  is  probably  that  suggested  by  Dr 
Gundert,  viz.,  that  it  is  an  obsolete  demonstrative  pronoun  meaning  *  it* 
I  am  doubtful  whether  the  Tamil  demonstrative  adjectives  anda,  that, 
inda,  this,  &c,  and  the  demonstrative  adverbs  avgu,  there,  &c.,  have 
originated  in  this  supposed  demonstrative  pronoun  am,  because  of  the 
existence  of  equivalent  forms  {dndu,  tndu,  &c.),  in  which  the  nasal  m 
or  n  is  evidently  an  euphonic  insertion  ;  and  also  because  the  Tuju 
proximate  demonstrative  pronoun  indu  or  undu,  it,  can  clearly  be 
identified  with  the  unnasalised  idu  proximate,  and  udu  intermediate, 
of  Tamil  and  Canarese.  (See  section  on  "Euphonic  Nomination.") 
In  the  case,  however,  of  am,  the  suffix  of  so  many  Dravidian  neuter 
nouns,  the  supposition  that  this  was  an  ancient  form  of  the  demonstra- 
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tire  pronoun,  regularly  formed  from  the  demonstrative  root  a,  that, 
appears  best  to  suit  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  particle ;  for,  given 
a  supposed  demonstrative  arriy  formed  from  the  demonstrative  base  a,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  asked,  What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  m  of  this  suppo- 
sititious am  ?  Still,  without  being  able  to  answer  this  question,  we  may 
readily  suppose  that  a  demonstrative  am,  it,  was  at  one  time  current 
as  an  equivalent  to  ad-u,  A  parallel  instance  will  then  enable  us  to 
see  how  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  suffix  to  nouns.  In  Tamil  poetry  adUy 
it,  is  frequently  appended  to  neuter  nouns  as  a  sort  of  suffix  of  em- 
phasis— e.g.,  we  may  either  say  pon,  gold,  or  ponnadu  {pon,  gold,  adu^ 
it).  The  only  difiference  is  that  qtdu  is  separable  from  the  word  to 
which  it  is  affixed,  whereas  wherever  am  was  affixed,  it  seems  to  have 
adhered.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  Tamil  reflexive  pronouns,  tdUy  tdm, 
are  also  suffixed  to  nouns  in  Tamil  poetry  instead  of  the  oblique  cases 
of  those  nouns  themselves — e.^.,  marandanei{k)  (instead  of  maraUei) 
kaijden,  I  saw  the  tree  (accus).  The  reflexive  seems  here  to  be  used 
in  a  demonstrative  sense.  Though  we  do  not  now  find  a  neuter  de- 
monstrative pronoun  in  am  or  an  holding  an  independent  position  of 
its  own  in  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
neuter  demonstrative  ad-u\  yet  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that 
such  a  form  once  existed.  An  evident  trace  of  this  ancient  demonstra- 
tive am  (or  an^  which  would  be  quite  equivalent  to  it)  is  found  in  the 
existence  of  the  interrogative  particles,  or  rather  nouns,  Tam.  en,  in, 
Tel.  ^t,  what,  why.  If  the  interrogative  eduj  what,  leads  us  neces- 
sarily to  adu,  that,  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  almost  equally  certain 
that  the  interrogative  em  or  en,  what,  points  to  a  demonstrative  am  or 
an,  that  %  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  neuter  formative  am,  we 
must  assign  the  same  origin  to  the  an  which  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  it  Thus  we  may  say  in  Tamil  either  kadam  or  Jcadan,  debt ;  uram 
or  uran,  strength.  When  adu  is  appended  to  neuter  nouns  in  Tamil 
as  a  separable  formative,  it  can  keep  its  place,  if  euphony  is  supposed 
to  require  it,  in  the  oblique  cases  as  well  as  in  the  nominative,  and  to  it 
the  case-signs  may  be  affixed.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  formative 
an,  and  herein  it  differs  in  use,  if  not  in  origin,  from  am  Thus 
kadam  in  Tamil  loses  am  in  the  accusative,  takes  attu  instead,  and 
thus  forms  its  accusative  hadaitei ;  whereas  kadan  retains  an,  and  has 
kadanei  for  its  accusative.  In  MalayMam  an  sometimes  alternates 
with  ar  as  a  formative  of  nouns — e.g.,  vlan  or  tdar,  being,  equivalent 
to  the  more  common  ulava- ;  ulan-dgu,  to  be  bom.  I  find  a  corrobora- 
tion of  this  supposition  of  the  original  identity  of  am  and  adu  in  the 
use  of  aitu,  Tam.,  ad,  Can.,  and  ti,  Tel.,  as  inflexional  increments  or 
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signs  of  the  oblique,  cases  of  nouns,  all  these  increments  being,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  only  the  different  shapes  which  adu  or  adi  takes  in 
construction.  In  the  inflexion  of  singular  nouns  in  Tamil,  attu,  as  in 
the  example  given  above,  is  regularly  used  instead  of  the  am  of  the 
nominative,  from  which  we  may  conclude  the  identity  of  both  am  and 
cUtu  (adu)  in  signification,  and  probably  in  origin,  as  different  forms 
of  the  same  demonstrative. 

(2.)  In  Canarese  the  crude  form  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  occa- 
sionally used  instead  of  the  nominative — e.^.,  nd,  instead  of  ndnu,  I, 
and  td,  instead  of  tdnu,  self ;  and  hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
final  n  or  nu  of  those  pronouns  constitutes  a  nominative  termination. 
This  supposition,  however,  is  inadmissible  ;  for  in  all  the  oblique  cases, 
without  exception,  the  final  n  or  nu  retains  its  place,  and  it  is  to  it 
that  the  signs  of  case  are  added.  Consequently  it  is  evident  that  n  is 
not  a  sign  of  the  nominative,  but  a  formative,  which  has  been  com- 
pounded with  the  inflexional  base,  or  annexed  to  it,  though  it  is 
capable  of  occasional  separation  from  it. 

(3.)  In  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  the  quantity  of  the  included 
Yoweb  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  (and  in 
Tamil,  Malay&lam,  and  Canarese  in  all  ihe  oblique  cases)  differs  from 
the  quantity  of  the  same  vowels  in  the  nominative.  In  the  nominative 
the  vowel  is  invariably  long,  in  the  oblique  cases  generally  short — e.g., 
in  Canarese  we  find  ndnu,  I,  nanna,  my ;  ntnu,  thou,  ninna,  thy  ; 
tdnu,  self,  tanna,  of  one's  self.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  these  lan- 
guages in  which  there  is  a  difference  between  the  nominative  and  the 
oblique  cases  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to  constitute  the  nominative  a 
case  by  itself.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
nominative  has  been  lengthened  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  we  are 
to  seek  the  true  form  of  the  root  in  the  oblique  cases,  or  whether  the 
nominative  is  the  true  base,  and  the  shortening  of  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  in  the  oblique  cases,  prior  to  the  addition  of  postpositions, 
has  arisen  from  the  euphonic  tendencies  of  the  language.  Telugu 
shortens  the  root-vowel  in  the  accusative  only.  In  Tamil  the  shortened 
form,  without  any  inflexional  addition,  is  often  used  as  a  possessive — 
e.g,,  nin,  thy,  from  the  obsolete  nCn,  thou — a  usage  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinary  Dravidian  rule  that  the  inflected  form  of  every 
noun,  or  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  itself  a 
possessive  or  adjective.     See  "  Roots  :  Internal  Changes." 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  oblique  case-signs  seriatim,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  changes  which  the  base  sustains  prior  to 
receiving  the  suffixes. 

Inflexion  or  Inflexional  Base  of  tl^e  Oblique  Cases. — In  a  very  large 
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number  of  instances  that  form  of  the  Dravidian  noun  which  constitutes 
the  crude  base,  and  which  is  used  as  the  nominative,  constitutes  also 
the  inflexional  base.  The  nominative  of  this  class  of  nouns  and  the 
base  of  the  oblique  cases  are  identical ;  and  the  case-signs  are  added 
to  the  base  or  nominative  without  any  link  of  connection,  whether 
inflexional  or  euphonic,  beyond  the  ordinary  v  or  y,  which  is  inserted 
to  prevent  hiatus  between  concurrent  vowels.  In  a  smaller  number  of 
instances  (a  number  which  constitutes,  however,  a  very  large  minority), 
the  base  or  nominative  undergoes  some  alteration  before  receiving  the 
addition  of  the  terminations,  or  case-signs,  of  the  oblique  cases. 

In  the  solitary  instance  of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  pointed  out 
under  the  preceding  head,  the  nominative  sustains  a  curtailment  (viz., 
by  the  shortening  of  the  quantity  of  the  included  vowel)  on  becoming 
the  inflexional  base,  or  base  of  the  oblique  cases :  but  in  all  other 
instances  the  alteration  which  the  base  sustains  consists  in  an  augmen- 
tation, which  is  sometimes  optional  and  sometimes  necessary ;  and  it 
is  to  this  augmented  form  (augmented  by  the  addition  of  some  in- 
flexional increment)  that  the  case-signs  are  attached.  This  Dravidian 
rule  may  be  illustrated  by  Hebrew.  In  Hebrew  the  personal  and 
other  suj£xes  of  substantives  and  verbal  nouns  are  attached,  not  to  the 
base  or  nominative,  but  to  the  construct  state — i.e,,  the  state  in  which 
a  noun  stands  when  it  is  qualified  by  a  subsequent  noun.  Just  so  in 
the  Dravidian  languages,  in  that  large  class  of  nouns  in  which  the 
inflexional  base  of  the  noun,  or  its  adjectival  form,  differs  from  the 
crude  form  or  nominative,  the  signs  of  case  are  attached,  not  to  the 
crude,  natural  form  of  the  noun,  but  to  the  altered,  inflected  form — 
viz.,  to  that  form  which  a  Dravidian  noun  assumes  when  it  qualifies  or 
is  qualified  by  a  subsequent  noun,  or  when  it  stands  to  such  noun 
in  the  relation  of  an  adjective.  This  inflected  form  of  the  noun  is 
frequently  used  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  any  case-termination, 
and  when  so  used  it  has  sometimes  a  locative,  sometimes  a  possessive 
or  adjectival  force.  Tamil  grammarians  hold  that  the  inflexion  is  not 
a  case-sign,  though  they  cannot  but  admit  that  for  almost  every  pur- 
pose for  which  the  possessive  or  locative  case-signs  are  used,  the 
oblique  case,  or  inflected  form  of  the  noun,  may  be  used  instead. 
They  admit  that  it  is  used  adjectivally  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  its 
use  as  an  adjectival  formative  is  a  secondary  one,  and  that  it  was 
originally,  like  many  other  adjectival  formatives  in  various  languages, 
a  sign  of  the  possessive  or  locative.  Its  use  eventually  as  the  in- 
flexional basis  of  all  the  cases  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  view  of 
its  origin,  and  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
language  when  each  of  the  postpositions  of  case  was  known  and  felt 
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to  be  a  substantive,  which  required  to  be  united  to  its  base  by  a  sign 
of  localisation  or  relationship.  At  present,  however,  it  is  our  object  to 
seek  out  and  arrange  the  various  increments  which  are  used  for  form- 
ing the  inflexional  base  of  the  oblique  cases,  without  reference  to  the 
other  uses  to  which  those  increments  are  put 

(1.)  The  inflexional  incremait  *in*  tffith  its  dialectic  varieties, — The 
particle  in  constitutes  the  inflexion  of  certain  classes  of  nouns  in  Tamil- 
Canarese  ;  and  the  corresponding  Telugu  particles  are  ni  and  na.  All 
these  particles  are,  I  believe,  virtually  one  and  the  same.  Tamil 
uses  in  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  alike ;  and  its  original  signifi- 
cation has  been  forgotten  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  now  often  used 
merely  as  an  euphonic  link  of  connection  between  the  base  and  its 
case-signs.  For  this  reason  its  use  both  in  Tamil  and  in  Canarese  is 
optional.  In  Telugu  the  corresponding  particles  are  used  only  in  the 
singular ;  and  where  they  are  used,  their  use  is  not  euphonic  merely, 
but  is  intended  to  constitute  the  inflexion,  Ku,  which  in  this  respect 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  Tamil  than  Telugu  is,  and  more  regular,  uses 
ni  as  the  inflexion  of  the  plural  as  well  as  of  the  singular  of  all  classes 
of  nouns. 

When  in  is  used  in  Tamil  as  the  inflexion  of  the  neut  sing,  demon- 
stratives adu,  that,  idu,  this,  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  an,  a 
termination  which  those  pronouns  often  take,  especially  in  the  oblique 
cases,  instead  of  u.  Instead  of  adu  and  idu^  we  may  say  in  Tamil 
adan  and  idan.  In  the  nominative  these  forms  are  very  rarely  used  ; 
but  the  accusative,  adan-eiy  is  more  common,  and  the  dative,  adavhu 
(adanrku),  still  more  so.  id-in-dl,  through  this,  ad-in-dl,  through  that, 
and  cases  similarly  formed,  must  therefore  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  idan-dl  and  adan-dl.  The  an  of  the  latter  is  a  formative,  which 
is  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  the  am  of  many  neuter  nouns  (that 
am  being  often  convertible  into  an) ;  whereas  in  is  an  inflexional  incre- 
ment, and  was  probably  a  case-sign  of  the  locative  originally. 

The  use  of  in  as  an  inflexional  increment  effects  no  alteration  in  the 
meaning  of  the  case-sign  which  is  suffixed  to  it  Where  it  b  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  case-sign,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  used  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  genitive;  but  where  a  case-sign  follows,  it  is  merely 
euphonic,  and  its  use  is  optional.  Thus,  we  may  say  either  keiydZ 
{kei-{i/)-dl),  with  the  hand,  or  keit/in-dl  {kei-{y)'in'dl) ;  either  kdldl, 
with  the  foot,  or  kdlindl  {kdl-in-dl).  In  the  first  of  these  instances 
{kei-{i/)-in'dl)f  y  is  used  to  keep  the  initial  vowel  of  in  pure,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  language  ;  from  the  use  of  which,  in 
this  instance,  it  is  evident  that  in,  though  merely  euphonic  in  its 
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present  application,  was  in  its  origin  something  more  than  a  mere 
euphonic  expletive. 

%n  is  not  only  attached  as  an  inflexional  increment  to  the  crude  base 
of  Tamil  nouns,  but  it  is  appended  also  to  other  inflexional  increments, 
viz.,  to  attUf  and  to  the  doubled  final  d  and  r  of  certain  classes  of 
nouns.  Thus,  by  the  addition  of  attu  to  mara-m,  a  tree,  we  form 
maraUUf  the  inflexional  base  of  the  oblique  cases,  by  suffixing  to  which 
dl,  the  sign  of  the  instrumental  case,  we  form  marcUtdl,  by  a  tree ;  but 
we  may  also  attach  in  to  atlu,  forming  cUitn  (o^^tn),  a  doubled  and 
euphonised  increment — e,g,,  maraUindl  (mara'CUtu^n-dl),  As  in  when 
standing  alone,  without  the  suffix  of  any  case-sign,  has  acquired  the 
force  of  the  genitive,  so  also  has  the  double  increment,  atiin — e.^,, 
marcUtin  signifies  of  a' tree.  In  Tamil,  in  is  the  inflexion  of  all  nouns 
except  those  which  end  in  am,  or  in  d-u  or  r-u :  in  Canarese  in  is 
much  more  rarely  used  than  in  Tamil ;  but  where  it  is  used,  its  use  is 
rather  euphonic  and  optional  than  inflexional,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
by  itself  to  express  the  force  of  the  genitive.  As  in  Tamil  guruvil,  in 
a  priest,  and  guruvinU  are  identical,  so  we  may  say  in  Canarese  either 
guruvdLli  or  guruvinalli.  In  Malay&lam  the  use  of  in  before  tV,  as  in 
the  last  instance  now  adduced,  is  found,  Dr  Oundert  says,  only  in 
pedantic  poetry.  Before  the  other  inflexional  increments  it  is  common 
enough. 

In  Telugu  the  corresponding  particles  ni  and  na  constitute  the 
inflexion,  or  natural  genitive  of  certain  classes  of  nouns,  and  are  also 
attached  as  inflexional  increments  to  the  base  before  suffixing  the  case- 
signs — e.g.,  dlnUci  (dt-niki),  to  it,  tammuniki  (tammu-ni-ki),  to  a 
younger  brother,  guruva-na-kuy  to  a  spiritual  teacher.  These  incre- 
ments are  attached  only  to  the  singular  in  Telugu.  They  constitute 
the  singular  inflexion — i,e,,  the  genitival  or  adjectival  base  of  the 
noun  ;  and  though  their  use  is  now  in  many  connections  optional  and 
merely  euphonic,  they  doubtless  contributed  at  the  outset  to  gramma- 
tical expression;  nor  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  the  inflexion  of 
masculine  nouns  and  pronouns  alone,  though  they  are  chiefly  used  by 
them,  for  ddniki,  to  that,  diniki,  to  this,  are  neuters.  The  Telugu  ni, 
and  the  Tamil-Canarese  in,  are  doubtless  identical  in  origin.  The 
change  in  the  position  of  the  vowel  is  in  accordance  with  the  change  of 
il,  Tam.  the  negative  particle,  into  le  in  Telugu,  and  of  uf,  Tam. 
within,  into  16  in  Telugu.  It  also  corresponds  to  the  change  of  the 
position  of  the  vowel  which  is  apparent  when  in,  the  Latin  preposition, 
is  compared  with  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  preposition  ni. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  is  used  not  only  as  an  inflexional  increment, 
but  as  a  genitive,  an  ablative,  and  a  locativa     We  cannot  be  in  error. 
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therefore,  I  think,  in  regarding  in  in  all  these  instances  as  one  and  the 
same  particle,  though  in  different  connections  it  is  used  for  different 
purposes,  nor  in  concluding  that  originally  it  had  only  one  meaning, 
and  was  used  for  only  one  purpose.  A  comparison  of  the  various  case- 
signs  or  increments  appears  to  show  that  in  was  originally  an  equivalent 
form  for  il,  and  as  il  means  '  here,'  or  a  house  (e.^.,  k6-vil,  Tarn.  Qod's 
house,  a  temple),  it  seems  evident  that  the  first  use  of  t/  in  the  inflexion 
of  nouns  must  have  been  as  a  sign  of  the  locative.  It  appears  probable 
therefore  that  its  equivalent  in  must  also  have  had  at  first  a  locative 
signification.  Dr  Qundert  says,  *'  The  oblique  cases  would  all  seem  to 
be  modified  forms  of  the  locative,  as  expressing  something  happening 
in  or  about  the  noun,  whilst  the  nominative  pronounces  its  totality.'' 
in  being  used  in  so  many  connections  and  in  so  general  a  way,  in 
course  of  time  it  came  to  be  regarded  in  some  connections  as  merely 
an  inflexional  increment,  that  is,  as  an  optional  suffix  to  the  base,  and 
lastly,  as  little  better  than  an  euphonic  expletive,  which  might  be  pre- 
fixed (its  original  meaning  now  having  become  obscured)  to  any  case- 
sign,  and  even  to  il^  its  own  earliest  shape. 

(2.)  The  inflexional  increments  ^ad*  and  ^ar* — The  particles  ad 
and  ar  are  extensively  used  by  Canarese  as  inflexional  increments. 
Their  use  exactly  resembles  that  of  in  in  the  same  language,  though 
each  is  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of  words,  in  is  used  as  an  incre- 
ment of  the  base  in  connection  with  nouns  which  end  in  u — e,g,,  guru, 
a  priest ;  and  ad  and  ar  are  used  in  connection  with  neuter  nouns  and 
demonstratives,  and  vrith  those  alone.  In  the  Canarese  genitive  case- 
endings,  ara,  ada,  ina,  and  a,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  and  only 
sign  of  the  genitive  is  a,  the  final  vowel  of  each ;  and  therefore  Dr 
Stevenson  erred  in  comparing  cwa  or  ra  (properly  ar-a  or  ad-<i)  with 
the  New  Persian  rd,  ad  and  ar  are  prefixed  to  the  signs  of  case,  not 
by  the  genitive  only,  but  by  three  cases  besides — viz.>  by  the  accusa- 
tive, the  instrumental,  and  the  locative.  Thus  we  may  say  not  only 
idara  (id-ar-a),  of  this,  and  marada  {mar-a-da),  of  a  tree,  but  also 
idaralli  {id-ar-alli),  in  this,  and  maradinda  (mar-ad-inda),  by  a  tree. 
Consequently  ad  and  ar,  whatever  be  their  origin,  do  not  appear  to  be 
signs  of  case,  in  so  far  as  their  use  is  concerned,  but  are  used  merely 
as  increments  of  the  base,  or  inflexional  bonds  of  conjunction  between 
the  base  and  the  case-signs,  like  in,  ni,  d^c.  Moreover,  Canarese 
differs  in  its  use  of  these  increments  from  Telugu  and  Tamil  in  this, 
that  it  never  suffixes  them  alone  without  the  addition  of  the  case- 
signs,  and  never  gives  them  the  signification  of  genitives  or  adjec- 
tival formatives. 

ad  and  ar  are  evidently  related.     Are  they  also  identical?    Both 
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are  increments  of  the  neuter  alone ;  and  where  Canarese  uses  ar^ 
Tulu  uses  U  d  and  r  are  known  to  change  places  dialectically,  as 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Tamil  country,  in  which  adu,  it,  is 
pronounced  aru;  and  the  Canarese  increment  ad  is  certainly,  and  ar 
probably,  identical  with  that  very  word — ^viz.,  with  the  Tamil-Canar- 
ese  demonstrative  adu  or  ad,  it.  Dr  Qundert  thinks  ar  derived,  not 
from  adu,  but  from  a7i,  the  equivalent  of  aru.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of 
this ;  but  it  is  certain  that  n  changes  into  r  before  k — e.g,,  ada^huj 
Tam.  to  that — and  that  n  and  r  are  sometimes  found  to  change  places 
— €,g,,  comp.  piT-agu,  afterwards,  with  jptn,  afterwards. 

Though  Tamil  has  not  regularly  adopted  the  unchanged  form  of  this 
demonstrative,  adu,  as  an  inflexional  increment  of  the  base  in  the 
declension  of  nouns,  it  makes  use  of  it  occasionally  in  a  manner  which 
perfectly  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  Canarese  use  of  it.  In  classical 
Tamil,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the 
increment  am,  the  neuter  demonstrative  may  optionally  be  added  to 
any  neuter  noun  in  the  singular,  not  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
signification,  but  merely  for  the  improvement  of  the  euphony,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  prosody,  adu  may  thus 
be  added  even  to  the  nominative — e.g,,  we  may  not  only  write  pon^ 
gold,  but  also  poetically  ponnadu,  gold,  etymologically  gold-that — i.e., 
that  (which  is)  gold.  It  is  much  more  common,  however,  and  more  in 
accordance  also  with  the  Canarese  usage,  to  use  ad-u  in  the  oblique 
cases  ;  in  which  event  it  is  inserted  between  the  base  and  the  case-sign, 
so  as  to  become  virtually  (yet  without  losing  its  proper  character)  an 
inflexional  increment — e,g,,  instead  of  ponnei,  the  accusative  of  pan, 
gold,  we  may  write  ponnadei  {ponn-adrei). 

We  may  possibly  connect  with  the  Canarese  ar,  and  therefore  with 
ad,  and  ultimately  with  the  neuter  demonstrative  itself,  the  eupho- 
nic consonant  r,  which  is  used  in  Telugu  in  certain  instances  to 
separate  between  a  noun  of  quality  used  as  an  adjective  and  the 
feminine  suffix  dlu — e.g.,  sogasu-r-dlu,  a  handsome  woman.  This 
would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  Telugu  usage  of  em- 
ploying the  neuter  demonstrative  singular  in  place  of  the  feminine 
singular.  I  should  prefer,  however,  to  regard  this  r  as  used  simply  to 
prevent  hiatus. 

(3.)  The  inflexional  increment  *  ^tV — In  Telugu  ^t  or  ti  is  the  most 
common  and  characteristic  inflexional  increment  of  neuter  singular 
nouns,  and  it  is  used  in  Telugu,  like  the  corresponding  attu  in  Tamil, 
not  merely  as  an  increment  of  the  base,  but  as  the  inflexion,  with  the 
signification  of  the  possessive  case  or  of  that  of  an  adjective,  as  the 
context  may  require.     Two  instances  of  the  use  of  this  increment  will 
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suffice  out  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  neuter  nouns  which  form 
their  singular  inflexion  by  the  addition  of  fi  or  ti  (or  rather  by  the 
combination  of  that  particle  with  their  last  syllable) — e.g.,  vdkilt,  a 
doorway,  inflexion  vdkifi;  nuduru,  the  forehead,  inflexion  nudufi. 
In  these  instances  of  the  use  of  fi  or  ti,  the  inflexional  increment 
appears  to  be  substituted  for  the  last  syllable  ;  but  it  is  certainly  to  be 
considered  as  an  addition  to  the  word — as  a  particle  appended  to  it ; 
and  the  blending  of  the  increment  with  the  base,  instead  of  merely 
BufBxing  it,  has  arisen  from  the  euphonic  tendencies  of  the  language. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  suffixed  particle  which  constitutes  the 
Telugu  inflexional  increment  was  originally  tif  not  ft — the  dental,  not 
the  lingual  This  would  account  for  the  circumstance  that  f  alone 
foUows  words  of  which  the  final  consonant  is  r  or  I;  for  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  dental  tXor  or  I  both  consonants  dialectically  coalesce  and 
become  t ;  the  hard  cerebral  being  regarded  as  euphonically  equivalent 
to  the  two  soft  letters.  In  no  case  in  Telugu  is  there  a  double  f  in 
the  inflexional  increment,  tolli^  antiquity,  forms  its  inflexion  not  in 
tol^i  or  tolltnfi,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  tanfi.  Here, 
however,  it  is  not  the  increment  that  is  euphonised,  but  the  final  I  of 
the  base.  Compare  the  Tamil  tondru,  antiquity,  from  the  root  toL  ti 
is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  drUy  an  euphonised  form  of 
du.  The  dental  ti  is  used  instead  of  the  cerebral  ft,,  as  the  inflexion  of 
nouns  ending  in  a  pure  vowel  or  in  yu  after  a  pure  vowel — e,g,,  vdi/u, 
the  mouth,  inflexion  vdti;  cM,  the  hand,  inflexion  chiti.  This  circum- 
stance proves  that  it  was  the  dental  ti  which  was  originally  used  in 
all  cases.  The  dental  t,  on  being  appended  to  consonants,  changes 
naturally  into  the  lingual ;  whereas  the  lingual  rarely,  if  ever,  changes 
into  the  dental  If  we  now.  conclude,  as  I  think  we  undoubtedly  may, 
that  the  Telugu  inflexion  was  originally  ti,  not  ft,  this  inflexional  in- 
crement may  at  once  be  connected  with  the  Telugu  neuter  demonstra- 
tive, adif  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Canarese  ad  and  the  Tamil  attu 
are  connected  with  the  Tamil-Canarese  neuter  demonstrative  adu. 
Though  the  identification  of  the  inflexion  and  the  neuter  singular 
demonstrative  could  not  easily  be  established  from  Telugu  alone, 
or  from  any  one  dialect  alone,  yet  the  cumulative  argument  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  dialects  has  great  force.  An  important 
link  of  evidence  b  furnished  by  the  inflexion  which  follows. — 

(4.)  The  inJUxional  increment  *  attu  *  or  *  atiru  *  (aiTu). — All  Tamil 
nouns  which  end  in  am,  whether  Sanskrit  derivatives  or  pure  Tamil 
roots,  reject  am  in  the  oblique  cases  in  the  singular,  and  take  att-u 
instead ;  and  it  is  to  this  increment  that  the  various  case-signs 
are  suffixed — e,g,,  the  locative  case-sign  il  is  not  added  to  dram 
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depth,  but  to  the  inflexional  base  dr-attu,  so  that  in  the  depth  is 
not  dram-ily  but  dr-cUt-il.  This  rule  admits  of  no  exception  in  the 
ordinary  dialect  of  the  Tamil ;  but  in  the  poetical  dialect,  which 
represents  more  or  less  distinctly  an  older  condition  of  the  lan- 
guage, attu  is  sometimes  left  unused,  and  the  case-sign  is  added 
directly  to  the  crude  base — e.g,,  instead  of  kay-cUtu-khUy  to  the  depth 
(from  kayam,  depth),  haya-Jcku  is  used  in  the  Chint^mani.  When  the 
increment  cUtu  is  not  followed  by  any  sign  of  case,  but  by  another 
noun,  like  the  other  inflexion  tTi,  and  like  the  corresponding  Telugu 
inflexion  /t,  it  has  ordinarily  the  force  either  of  the  genitive  or  of  an 
adjective,  sometimes  that  of  a  locative,  which  is  perhaps  tne  first  use  to 
which  it  was  put — e.g.,  hul-attu  mtn,  may  mean  as  a  genitive,  the  fish 
of  the  tank,  as  a  locative,  the  fish  in  Mie  tank,  or  as  an  adjective,  tank 
fish.  This  inflexion,  like  ad  and  ar  in  Canarese,  and  fi  or  ti  in  Telugu, 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  singular  alone,  atn,  the  formative  of  the 
base,  which  is  used  only  by  the  nommative  in  the  singular,  is  retained 
in  the  plural,  not  in  the  nominative  only,  but  in  all  the  oblique  cases. 
To  it  the  sign  of  plurality  is  appended,  and  the  case-sign  follows  the 
sign  of  plurality — e.g.,  marangalU  (maramgal-il),  in  trees. 

There  are  in  Tamil  a  few  naturally  plural  (neuter)  pronominaLs  and 
nouns  of  relation  {e.g.,  avei,  those  (things);  n/a,  few;  pala,  many; 
elldi  all ;  compare  Mai.  silava,  pcUava,  eUdvd)  which  receive  in  their 
oblique  cases  the  inflexional  increment  artu,  pronounced  attru.  Thus, 
from  elldm,  all,  which  is  properly  elld-v-um  or  elldrum  (urn  being  the 
conjunctive  and  intensitive  particle  '  even,'  and  elld-um  or  elldm,  signify- 
ing even  all,  all  together),  the  locative  which  is  formed  by  the  Tamil 
is  elldvatirUum  (elld-(v)'attr*'tl-uni),  in  all,  literally,  even  in  alL  So 
also  avei,  they  (neuter),  forms  its  accusative  not  by  adding  e»,  the 
accusative  case-sign,  to  avei,  but  by  inserting  attru,  and  adding  ei  thereto 
— e.g,,  avaUrei  {av-attr-ei),  them  ;  in  which  instance  ei  (for  a),  the  sign 
of  the  plural,  is  rejected,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  attru,  the  in- 
flexional increment  of  this  class  of  plurals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Tamil  increments,  attu  and  attru,  are  virtually 

identical.     The  difference  in  use  is  slight,  and  in  pronunciation  still 

slighter ;  and  in  general  attru  is  pronounced  exactly  like  aitu  by  the 

vulgar.     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  they  are  one  and  the  same, 

and  on  examining  Telugu  we  find  additional  confirmation  of  their 

identity.     In  Telugu,  avi,  they  (neuter),  answering  to  the  Tamil  avei, 

forms  its  inflexion  in  vd^i  (for  a/vaii).     This  Telugu  (supposititious) 

avati  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Tamil  avattru.     The  fi  of  this 

inflexion  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  /t  of  Telugu  nouns  substantive : 

and  if  there  is  no  difference  in  Telugu  between  the  fi  which  forms  the 

L 
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inflexional  increment  of  neuter  singal&r  nouns  and  demonstratives  and 
the  plural  inflexion  ft  of  such  words  as  vdf%  we  may  also  conclude  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  singular  atiu  and  the  plural 
attru  of  the  Tamil. 

Whence  did  the  r  which  is  included  in  artu  or  aitr-u  take  its  rise  f 
We  see  its  origin,  I  think,  in  Canarese ;  for  in  the  ancient  dialect  ar 
or  r  forms  the  inflexional  increment  of  every  one  of  the  plural  prono- 
minaU  which  take  arru  in  Tamil — e,g.,  avara  (corresponding  Tam. 
avarru),  of  those  things;   eUavara  (Tam.  elldvanu),  of  all  things; 
helavara  (Tam.  silavatTu\  of  some  (things).     The  Canarese  r  is  pro- 
bably, as  we  have  seen,  derived  from,  and  originally  identical  with,  cf, 
or  t ;  and  hence  Tamil  in  doubling  r  gives  it  the  sound  ttr.     Thus, 
not  only  the  Tamil  increment  aU^y  but  also  orr-tf,  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  origin  as  the  Canarese  ad  or  ar^  and  the  Telugu  ft — 
viz.,  from  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative.     Both  these  inflexions 
have  been  formed  also  by  the  same  process ;  for  or,  when  doubled, 
becomes  cacr-u  {attr-u),  as  naturally  as  nd,  when  doubled,  becomes 
ait^;  and  in  each  case  the  doubling  arises  from  the  adjectival  use 
to  which  the  suffixed  pronoun  is  put      It  is  a  recognised  rule  of 
Tamil  that  when  a  noun  ending  in  d-u  is  used  adjectivally,  the  d-u 
may  either  become  d-in  or  U-u — t.g.y  from  erud-Uy  an  ox,  is  formed 
either  erud-in  or  ertUt-u,  of  an  ox.     So  also  <id-u,  it,  which  is  now 
generally  inflected  by  the  addition  of  tn,  seems  to  have  been  inflected 
formerly  as  att-u.  (idu  is  vulgarly  pronounced  in  the  oblique  cases  as  cUtu 
by  the  bulk  of  the  northern  Tamilians.     The  majority  of  the  natives 
of  Madras,  for  instance,  use  attei  (aitu-ei)  as  the  accusative  of  adu, 
that,  instead  of  adei;  and  in  the  neuter  singular  pronominal  suffixes 
to  the  verb  the  same  pronunciation  is  not  only  commonly  heard,  but  is 
often  written — e.g.,  instead  of  irukkiradukku,  to  its  being  (the  dative 
of  irurkkir-(zdu,  it  is,  the  being,  or  that  which  is),  Madras  Tamilians 
write  irukkiraitukku  ;  in  which  compound  altu  is  evidently  used  as 
the  neuter  demonstrative  singular  instead  of  adu.     It  is  also  deserving 
of  notice,  that  the  feminine  singular  suffix  of  a  large  class  of  appella- 
tive nouns,  which  is  di  or  adi  in  Telugu,  and  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  identical  with  the  neuter  demonstrative,  is  in  Tamil  tti  or  atiu     I 
explain  in  this  way  the  Tamil  neuter  singular  preterites  in  Uru,  like 
dyittru  (dj/iiTu),  it  becomes,   tliis  was  dyidadu^  which  was  abbreviated 
into  dyiddu  =  dyittu  (compare  the  corresponding  change  in  Canarese), 
and  this  was  euphonised  into  dyittru. 

Two  instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  identity  of  the  Tamil  aUu 
and  the  Canarese  acf,  and  thus  supply  the  only  link. that  is  wanting  to 
the  perfect  identification  of  attu  with  the  Telugu  ti^  and  of  both  with 
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adu.  The  Tamil  pHrv-ait-il^  in  ancient  times,  is  compounded  of  fydrv- 
am  (Sans,  deriv.),  antiquity,  att-u^  the  inflexional  increment,  and  ii, 
the  sign  of  the  locativa  Compare  this  with  the  corresponding  Canar- 
ese  purv-ctd-alU,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  ad  is  nsed  in  the  same 
manner  as  attrUy  and  perfectly  agrees  with  it  in  signification.  Again, 
the  Tamil  dyirattondru,  a  thousand  and  one,  is  formed  from  dyiram, 
a  thousand  (the  inflexion  of  which  is  dyir-attu),  and  ondru,  one. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  corresponding  Canarese  word  sdvirad' 
ondUf  from  sdvira,  a  thousand  (equivalent  to  the  Tamil  dyird) — ^inflex- 
ional form  sdvir-ad — to  which  ondu,  identical  with  ondru,  is  appended, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Canarese  increment  ad'  and  the  Tamil  att*  are 
one  and  the  same ;  and  also  that  in  this  instance  the  Canarese  ad'  is 
used  for  precisely  .the  same  purpose  as  the  Tamil  atf,  viz.,  as  an 
inflexional  increment  with  an  adjectival  signiflcfttion. 

Dr  Gundert  takes  the  Tam.  arru  (attru)  to  arise  from  the  combination 
of  an-tiUy  and  thinks  this  supposition  in  favour  of  his  derivation  of 
Can.  ar  from  an,  (See  '^  Inflexional  Increments  "  ad  and  ar,)  He  also 
thinks  the  Tel.  ft  agrees  with  it,  as  originally  representing  rr  {ttr),  I  still 
think  the  view  I  have  taken  preferable,  an  =  am  being  probably  a  neuter 
singular  demonstrative,  and  Uu  =  du  =  adu  being  the  same,  an-Uu  would 
be  a  doubling  of  two  particles  having  precisely  the  same  force,  and  there- 
fore abnormal.  The  union  of  aitu  and  in,  attin,  would  not  be  abnor- 
mal, the  particles  having  originally  a  different  meaning  (attUy  demon- 
strative pronoun;  in,  probably  sign  of  locative).  Besides,  I  doubt 
whether  an-du  would  ever  become  an-ttu  and  then  aXTu  (attru).  It 
seems  contrary  to  the  euphonic  laws  of  the  language.  These  particles 
would  naturally  coalesce  into  andu.  In  Telugu  we  have  a  particle 
formed  apparently  in  this  very  manner  from  the  union  of  an  with  du, 
viz.,  the  sign  of  the  locative ;  but  this  is  not  attru  or  ft,  as  according  to 
the  theory  referred  to  it  ought  to  be,  but  aridu,    (See  "  The  Locative.") 

(5.)  The  formation  of  the  inflexion  hy  means  of  doubling  and  hard- 
ening the  final  consonant — Tamil  nouns  ending  in  d-u  and  r-u  form 
the  basis  of  their  oblique  cases  by  doubling  the  final  d  and  r :  and  the 
doubled  d  becomes  by  rule  ff,  and  the  doubled  r,  ttr  (though  spelled 
it) — e.g,,  from  hdd-u,  a  jungle,  is  formed  X-4f/-(w)-K*M,  to  a  jungle ; 
from  dv-u,  a  rivet,  dttr-il  {drt-it),  in  a  river.  This  inflexion,  like  all 
others,  is  supposed  by  Dr  Gundert  to  have  been  originally  a  locative. 
I  am  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  this  theory  in  this  instance,  and  pre- 
fer the  following  explanation. 

This  doubling  of  the  final  consonants  of  such  nouns  is  to  be  regarded, 
I  think,  as  a  sign  of  the  transition  of  the  meaning  of  the  first  noun  to  the 
succeeding  one,  just  as  when  intransitive  or  neuter  verbs  ending  in  d-u 
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or  T-u  acqaire  by  doubling  their  vowels  a  transitive  signification — e.^., 
from  dd'Uf  to  run,  is  formed  dff-Uy  to  drive;  from  (ir-u,  to  become 
dear,  comes  tSUr-u  {t^-u)y  to  clarify,  to  comfort.  Properly  speaking, 
therefore,  this  doubling  of  the  final  is  an  adjectival  formative,  rather 
than  an  inflexional  or  case-sign  basis ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  same  form  appears  to  be  used  in  two  difierent  connections, 
in  consequence  of  the  case-sign  which  is  appended  to  the  doubled 
final  having  originally  been  a  noun,  and  still  retaining  in  compounds 
the  force  of  a  noun. 

In  Telugu  the  final  consonant  of  nouns  of  this  class  b  hardened,  but 
not  doubled,  to  form  the  inflexion  or  basis  of  the  oblique  cases — e.g., 
the  inflexion  of  ^-u,  a  river,  is  not  ift^  (^nrt),  but  ^fi,  of  a  river ;  and 
that  of  nddu,  a  country,  is  ndft,  of  a  country.  In  some  instances 
Telugu  corresponds  more  closely  to  Tamil  in  forming  the  inflexion 
of  nouns  in  rr  by  changing  that  into  rt — ^.^.,  orru,  the  neck; 
inflexion  of  the  same  arti.  If  we  regarded  Telugu  alone,  we  should 
consider  these  examples,  not  as  instances  of  the  doubling  of  a  final 
d  or  r,  but  rather  as  instances  of  the  incorporation  of  ft,  the  usual 
inflexional  suffix,  with  those  finals;  and  we  should  suppose  this 
view  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Telugu  does  not,  like 
Tamil,  double  the  final  d-u  or  r-u  of  intransitive  verbs  on  converting 
them  into  transitives,  but  adds  a  formative  chu.  Nevertheless,  the 
Tamil  rule  is  so  clear  and  express,  and  bo  evidently  founded  upon 
grammatical  reasons,  and  the  Telugu  words  in  question,  n&di^  kc^  so 
exactly  agree  with  the  Tamil,  that  we  cannot  but  recognise  in  them 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  though  somewhat  disguised.  In 
other  and  parallel  instances,  though  the  Telugu  hardens,  it  does  not 
double — e.g.y  from  pdd-Uf  Tam.  and  Tel.  to  sing,  Tamil  forms 
pdft'U,  a  song,  Telugu  pdf-d.  The  final  »  of  such  Telugu  inflexions 
as  ndfij  of  a  country  (from  ndd-u),  instead  of  ndf-u^  which  Tamil 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  is  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of 
ft,  which  is  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  inflexion  of  neuter  nouns. 

(6.)  T/ie  inflexional  increment  *  ij — The  inflexion  of  the  plural  of  the 
Telugu  epicene  demonstrative  pronoun  consists  in  t — e.g.,  vdru  (from 
xivaru\  those  persons ;  inflexion  vdri,  of  them,  their.  The  final  u  of 
vdr-u  is  merely  euphonic,  but  the  t  of  vdri  is  certi^inly  an  inflexional 
increment ;  and  possibly  the  final  i  of  the  singular  masculine  demon- 
strative inflexional  vdni  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  nt,  the 
ordinary  inflexional  increment  of  Telugu  masculine  nouns,  but  is 
identical  with  the  final  t  of  vdri,  A  small  class  of  Telugu  nouns  form 
their  singular  inflexion  also  in  i — e.g.,  kdl-i,  of  a  foot,  iir-i,  of  a  car. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  if    1  think  we  are  guided  to  a  true  idea  of 
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its  origin  by  comparing  it  with  the  possessive  pronoun  vd^ndi,  Tel.  that 
which  is  theirs,  which  in  Ku  also  is  ivdrtdi.  When  vdridi  is  compared 
with  the  Tamil  possessive  avaradu,  the  meaning  of  which  is  exactly  the 
same,  we  see  that  in  each  language  the  termination  is  that  of  the  neuter 
demonstrative  pronoun,  which  is  adu  in  Tamil,  adi  in  Telugu ;  and  we 
also  see  that  the  penultimate  %  of  vdridi  is  derived  by  attraction, 
according  to  Telugu  usage,  from  the  succeeding  t,  which  is  that  of  the 
neuter  demonstrative  singular  ctdi.  The  final  t  of  vdri  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  adi,  or  at  least  as  derived  from  it. 

(7.)  Telugu  plural  inflexional  increment  in  *  a,* — In  Telugu  a  con- 
stitutes the  plural  inflexion  of  most  colloquial  pronominals,  and  of  all 
substantive  nouns  without  exception,  l-u,  properly  I,  is  the  pluralising 
particle  of  all  neuter  nouns  in  Telugu,  and  of  the  majority  of  rational 
ones.  The  inflexion  is  effected  by  changing  this  l-u  into  la,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  by  suffixing  a  to  I — the  final  vowel  of  lu  being  merely 
euphonic ;  and  it  is  to  this  incremental  a,  as  to  tit  and  ^i,  the  singular 
inflexions,  that  all  the  case-signs  ase  s^pended — e,g.,  kattidu,  knives; 
inflexion  kattula;  instrumental  katlula-ehSta^  by  knives.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  inflexional  increment  a  is  identical  with  a,  one  of 
the  Tamil-Canarese  signs  of  the  genitive,  of  the  use  of  which  as  a 
genitive,  in  the  singular  as  well  as  ia  the  plural,  we  have  an  illustration 
even  in  Telugu,  in  the  reflexive  pronouns  tanra,  of  self,  tom-a,  of  selves. 
This  increment  also,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  genitive  in  origin, 
though  in  actual  use  merely  an  inflexion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
each  of  the  Dravidian  inflexions  proceeds  from  some  case-sign. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  should  briefly  refer  to  one  which  bears 
some  relation  to  it,  viz. : — 

Euplionic  links  of  connection  between  the  base  and  the  inflexion,  the 
base  and  the  case-signs,  or  the  inflexion  and  the  case-signs. 

In  Tamil  the  dative  case-sign  ku  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
euphonic  u,  and  through  the  influence  of  this  u  the  k  is  doubled. 
Thus,  from  avan,  he,  is  formed  not  avanku,  to  him,  but  avanukku 
(atfan-u^kku).  The  personal  pronouns,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  make  use  of  an  euphonic  a  in  this  connection,  instead  of  u — 
€,g,,  from  ndn  (or  rather  from  a  weakened  form,  in),  /,  is  formed  the 
inflexion  en  ;  and  this  takes  as  its  dative  not  enku  or  enukku,  to  me, 
but  enakku  {e7ir<i-kku).  In  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  the  dative 
case-sign  ku  is  often  directly  attached  to  the  noun,  especially  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  noun  terminates  in  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel — e.g., 
we  find  in  that  dialect  not  avarukku  (avar-u-kku),  to  them,  but  avarhi. 
In  ancient  Canarese  also,  the  dative  case-sign  was  invariably  attached 
in  this  manner.     In  MalayMam  the  personal  pronouns  require  the 
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inflertion  of  an  euphonic  vowel,  as  in  Tamil,  between  the  inflected  base 
and  the  case-sign.  Thus,  to  thee,  is  eniJd^y  inikls^,  enakJ^,  nitiakk*,  or 
mifakk\  To  us,  namukJtu,  namakku.  Some  of  these  forms  are  rarely 
used. 

Whenever  concurrent  vowels  meet  in  Tamil  v  and  y  are  used,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  to  prevent  hiatus ;  and  accordingly  they  are  used 
between  the  final  vowel  of  nouns  and  those  inflexions  or  case-signs 
which  begin  with  vowels — e,g,^  naduvil  (nadu-{v)'ii),  in  the  middle ; 
variyil  (far^(y)-i/),  in  the  way.  Compare  this  with  the  use  of  v  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  Magyar — e.g.,  from  16,  a  horse,  and  at,  the  sign  of 
the  objective  case,  is  formed  not  ISat,  but  Idvat,  precisely  as  would  be 
done  in  Tamil,  v  and  y  are  used  by  Canarese  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  Tamil;  but  in  Telugu,  as  has  already  been  shown,  n  is  used 
as  a  preventive  of  hiatus  instead  of  v. 

The  way  has  now  been  prepared  for  the  investigation  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  oblique  cases,  and  of  the  signs  of  case  properly  so  called. 

The  Accusative  or  *  Second'  Case, — In  the  Indo-European  languages 
the  case-sign  of  the  accusative  of  neuter  nouns  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  nominative  case.  This  identity  has  arisen,  I  conceive,  not  from 
the  nominative  being  used  as  an  accusative,  but  vice  versd  from  the 
accusative  being  used  as  a  nominative.  The  accusative  case-suffix  is  a 
sign  of  passivity,  or  of  being  acted  upon ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
suffixed  to  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  to  denote  that  in  that  instance 
they  were  to  be  regarded  not  as  agents,  but  as  objects.  Subsequently, 
I  conceive,  it  was  adopted,  because  of  this  signification,  as  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  neuter,  objective,  or  dead  class  of  nouns,  and  so 
came  to  be  used  as  the  nominative,  or  normal  case-ending  of  nouns  of 
that  class. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  was  in 
its  origin  a  formative  termination  of  abstract  neuter  nouns,  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  an  accusative  case-sign.  The  old  Canarese 
accusative  case-sign  am  seems  to  be  identical  with,  and  is  probably 
derived  from,  the  am  which  is  so  largely  used  as  a  formative  by  Dra- 
vidian neuters.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  use  of  the  nominative,  or 
rather  of  the  simple,  unformed  base,  as  the  accusative  of  neuter 
nouns,  is  the  ordinary  and  almost  universal  colloquial  usage  of  Tamil- 
Malay  ^lani,  and  is  often  found  even  in  classical  compositions.  The 
accusative  case-termination  may  be  suffixed  whenever  it  appears  to 
be  desirable  to  do  so,  either  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or  to  prevent 
ambiguity ;  but  it  is  rarely  employed  except  when  it  is  required  for 
those  purposes.  When  this  case-termination  is  used  without  necessity, 
it  sounds  stiff  and  unidiomatic ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  by 
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which  the  Tamil  of  foreigners  is  marked.  Tamil-Malay&lam  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns  and  their  corresponding  pronouns  invariably  take 
the  accusative  case-suffix  when  they  are  governed  by  active  verbs. 
This  probably  proceeds  from  the  principle  that  it  is  more  natural  for 
rational  beings  to  act  than  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  hence  when  they  do 
happen  to  be  acted  upon — when  the  nouns  by  which  they  are  denoted 
are  to  be  taken  objectively — it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
misapprehension,  to  suffix  to  them  the  objective  case-sign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  difiference  between  the  nominative  and  the  accusative 
of  neuter  nouns  is  often  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  because  such  nouns, 
whether  they  act  or  are  acted  upon,  are  alike  destitute  of  personality 
and  inert.  Whether  the  accusative  is  used  as  the  nominative,  as  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  or  whether,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
Scythian  tongues,  the  nominative  is  used  for  the  accusative,  the 
principle  involved  appears  to  be  one  and  the  same.  In  Telugu  the  use 
of  the  nominative  for  the  accusative  is  confined  to  things  without  life. 
In  the  case  of  irrational  animals,  as  in  that  of  rational  beings,  the 
accusative  must  be  expressed.  As  far  as  things  without  life  are  con- 
cerned, Telugu  adheres  to  the  ordinary  Dravidian  rules.  The  dialect 
of  the  Tudas  uses  the  nominative  for  the  accusative  and  genitive  in 
the  case  of  all  nouns,  except  the  personal  pronouns.  The  use  of  the 
nominative  of  neuter  nouns  for  the  accusative  is  not  unknown  to  the 
North  Indian  vernaculars,  and  is  one  of  those  particulars  in  which 
those  vernaculars  appear  to  have  participated  ^in  Dravidian  or  non- 
Aryan  influences. 

(1.)  Accusative  cctse-signs  ei,  e,  and  a. — The  only  sign  of  the 
accusative  which  Tamil  recognises  is  et,  which  is  suffixed  to  both 
numbers  and  to  all  genders  ;  though,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  accu- 
sative of  neuter  nouns  is  often  identical  with  the  nominative  or  base. 
Examples,  avarv-ei^  him,  aval^,  her,  ad-ei,  it.  The  accusative  case- 
sign  of  ^lalayMam  is  e,  which  evidently  represents  the  Tamil  fi. 
In  ancient  Malay&lam,  Dr  Qundert  says,  a  is  often  used  instead. 
Canarese  ordinarily  uses  either  a  or  annu  as  its  accusative  case-sign  ; 
but  in  some  instances  {e.g.,  nanna,  me,  ninna^  thee),  a  seems  to  have 
been  converted  into  na.  This  a  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Malay- 
4}am  e  and  the  Tamil  ti,  into  which  the  Canarese  short  a  is  often  found 
to  change  by  rule. 

The  Tamil-Malay41am  accusative  case-sign  e  or  a  may  be  com- 
pared with  he  or  e,  the  dative-accusative  of  Hindi  pronouns ;  with  the 
Gujar&thi  dative-accusative  singular  e  ;  and  with  the  preponderance  of 
the  vewel  e  which  is  observed  in  the  dative-accusatives  of  the  Bengali 
and  SindhL     Compare  also  the  Brahui  dative-accusative  ne  or  «,  and 
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the  Malay  e.  On  pushing  the  comparison  amongst  the  Scythian 
tongues,  not  a  few  of  their  accusative  case-signs  are  found  to  resemble 
tiie  Tamil  accusative.  Thus  the  Wotiak  accusative  is  formed  by 
adding  d  to  the  root — e.^.,  ton,  thou,  ton-d,  thee.  The  Turkish  accu- 
sative \a  i  ox  yl ;  the  Mongolian  i  after  a  consonant :  djl,  instead  of 
the  Turkish  yt,  after  a  vowel.  The  Turkish  I  is  doubtless  a  softened 
form  of  the  Oriental  Turkish  accusative  case-sign  nt,  from  which  it  haA 
been  derived  by  the  same  process  by  which  the  Turkish  dative  case- 
sign  eh  or  yeh  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  old  Oriental  Turkish 
gd  or  gliAh,  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  Scythian  accusative 
originally  contained  a  nasal ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  supposition 
we  find  in  the  Calmuck  pronouns  an  accusative  case-sign  corresponding 
to  the  Oriental  Turkish  n% — e,g,,  bida-nty  us,  from  buh,  we,  and  also 
na-mdif  me,  and  dzi-mdi,  thee,  from  the  bases  na  and  dzi.  With  this 
we  may  again  compare  the  Brahui  dative-accusative  ne  or  e.  n%  being 
evidently  the  basis  of  the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  sign  of  the  accusa- 
tive, if  the  Dravidian  ei  or  eh^  allied  to  it  (though  this  can  hardly  be 
r^arded  as  probable),  this  ei  or  e  must  originally  have  been  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  nasal ;  and  in  investigating  the  other  Dravidian  accu- 
sative case-signs  we  shall  discover  some  reasons  for  surmising  this  to 
have  been  actually  the  case. 

(2.)  Acctisative  coM-ngns  am,  annu,  anna,  nu,  kc, — am  is  the  char- 
acteristic sign  of  the  ancient  Canarese  accusative,  and  is  used  in 
connection  with  nouns  and  pronouns  alike — e,g,,  aval-am,  her.  The 
more  modern  form  of  the  Canarese  accusative  is  annu — e,g.,  aval<Lnnu, 
her ;  and  this  annu  is  evidently  identical  with  the  older  am,  am  has 
in  other  instances  besides  this  evinced  a  tendency  to  change  into  an  ; 
for  *he'  is  avam  in  ancient  Canarese,  though  avan  in  Tamil.  The  change 
of  the  old  Indo-European  m,  the  sign  of  the  accusative  in  Latin  and 
Sanskrit,  into  the  Greek  ^  is  also  a  parallel  case.  The  ancient  Canar- 
ese case-sign  am  no  sooner  changed  into  an,  than  it  would  irresistibly 
be  impelled  to  euphonise  an  by  the  addition  of  nu.  Even  in  Tamil, 
man,  earth,  is  commonly  pronounced  maipiu,  and  the  corresponding 
Telugu  word  is  mannu  by  rule.  Hence  we  seem  to  be  quite  safe  in 
deriving  annu  directly  from  aw,  and  an  from  am.  Another  form  of 
the  Canarese  accusative  case-sign  is  anna,  instead  of  annu,  or  simply 
nna  or  na — e.g.,  na-nna,  me.  The  final  u  has  in  this  instance  been 
changed  into  a,  through  the  attractive  force  of  the  primitive  an  ;  or 
perhaps  the  entire  euphonic  appendage  nu  has  been  rejected,  and  the 
original  case-sign  an  been  softened  to  a,  whilst  the  final  n  of  the  base 
has  been  doubled  to  augment  or  express  the  objectivity  of  the  signi- 
fication. 
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The  Tu}u  accusative  case-sign  is  nn  or  n\  which  is  evidently  iden- 
tical with  the  case-signs  of  the  Telugu  and  Canarese.  Compare  the 
various  accusatives  of  *this* — old  Can.  tdam,  modem  Can.  idannu; 
Tuju  unden ;  Tel.  dtni.  Probably  the  whole  of  these  case-signs  are 
altered  forms  of  the  old  Can.  am;  and  this  particle,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  under  the  head  of  the  nominative,  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  singular  neuter  demonstrative  pronoun.  When  the 
G6nd  accusative  differs  from  the  dative  it  is  denoted  by  Hn. 

In  Telugu  the  neuter  accusative  is  often  the  same  as  the  nominative, 
as  in  the  other  Dravidian  dialects ;  but  when  the  noun  denotes  animals, 
or  things  possessed  of  life,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  the  accusa- 
tive must  be  expressed  by  the  addition  of  a  sign  of  case.  The  accu- 
sative case-sign  may  optionally  be  suffixed,  as  in  Tamil,  to  nouns 
denoting  things  without  life  ;  but  whether  the  noun  denote  a  thing 
without  life,  or  a  being  possessed  of  life,  whether  it  be  singular  or 
plural,  the  sign  of  case  must  be  suffixed  to  the  inflexion,  genitive,  or 
oblique  case  basis,  not  to  the  nominative.  When  the  inflexion  is  the 
same  as  the  nominative,  the  noun  to  which  the  case-sign  is  attached  is 
still  regarded  as  the  inflexion,  so  that  in  theory  the  rule  admits  of  no 
exceptions.  The  sign  of  the  accusative  in  Telugu  is  7iu  or  ni.  When 
preceded  by  t  it  is  ni — e.g.,  inti-niy  dom-um  ;  where  it  is  preceded  by 
any  other  vowel  it  is  nu — e.g.^  bidda-nu,  puer-um,  A  similar  ni  or  na 
is  used  in  Telugu  (but  not  so  systematically  as  the  corresponding  in  in 
Tamil)  as  an  euphonic  inflexional  increment ;  and  na  or  ni  is  also  a 
sign  of  the  locative  in  Telugu.  Probably  those  locative  and  genitive 
suffixes  were  originally,  and  are  still  to  be  regarded,  as  one  and  the 
same ;  but  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  though  nearly  identical  in  sound, 
proceeds  apparently  from  a  diflerent  source.  Comparing  it  with  the 
Canarese,  and  especially  with  the  Tulu,  accusative  nu  or  n\  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  though  in  sound  it  is  identical  with 
the  ordinary  inflexional  augment,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the 
Canarese  accusative  case-sign  ajinu  or  am.  The  suffixes  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Telugu  personal  pronouns  can  be  explained  on  this  supposi- 
tion alone.  The  inflexions  of  those  pronouns  are  essentially  diflerent 
from  their  accusatives,  and  incapable  of  being  confounded  with  them ; 
and  the  accusatives  of  those  pronouns  take  of  necessity,  and  not  merely 
for  euphony,  the  nasal  sufiixes  7iu  or  nnu  in  the  singular,  and  mu  or 
mmu  in  the  plural.  Thus,  whilst  ndy  of  me,  is  the  inflexion  of  nenu, 
I,  its  accusative  is  nanu  or  nannu,  me ;  the  accusative  of  the  second 
person  is  ninu  or  ninnu^  thee,  and  their  plurals  are  mamu  or  mammu, 
us,  mimu  or  mimmu^  you,  whilst  the  inflexions  of  those  plurals  are  md 
and  mt     \Y^^°  these  accusatives  are  compared  with  the  Canarese  and 
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Tulu,  especially  with  yanan\  me,  and  ninan\  thee,  in  the  latter,  their 
virtual  identity,  and  therefore  the  origin  of  them  all  from  the  ancient 
Canarese  am  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  compare  this  accusative  case-sign  am,  an, 
annu,  nu,  or  na,  with  the  Gujarat  hi  dative-accusative  ne,  with  the 
Panjftbi  nu  or  num,  and  also  with  the  Brahui  ne  or  e,  and  the  Turkish 
and  Mongolian  nt  or  t  In  the  Finnish  tongues  the  greater  number  of 
singular  accusatives  are  formed  by  suffixing  en,  an,  d&c,  which  are  also 
used  as  signs  of  the  genitive  :  in  the  plural  there  is  rarely  any  differ- 
ence between  the  nominative  and  the  accusative*  Ascending  further 
towards  the  source  of  the  Scythian  tongues,  we  find  in  the  language  of 
the  Scythian  tablets  at  Behistun  an  unquestionable  link  of  connection 
with  the  Dravidian.  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  in 
that  language  is  nt,  thou,  of  which  nin  is  the  accusative ;  and  when 
this  is  compared  with  the  Tu}u  ninran\  thee,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance. 

We  should  also  notice  the  extensive  use  of  m  or  9t  as  an  accusative 
case-sign  in  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family.  In  Sanskrit, 
Latin,  and  Gothic,  m  predominates,  in  Greek  n;  but  these  consonants 
are  virtually  identical,  like  the  m  of  the  ancient  Canarese,  and  the  n  of 
the  modern.  A  similar  form  of  the  accusative  being  extensively  pre- 
valent, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Scythian  tongues,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  derive  the  Dravidian  case-sign  from  the  Indo-European.  In 
this  instance  it  would  be  safer  to  conclude  that  both  families  have 
retained  a  relic  of  their  original  oneness. 

If,  as  appears  highly  probable,  the  old  Dravidian  accusative  in  am 
is  identical  in  origin  with  the  am  which  is  used  as  a  sort  of  nominative 
neuter,  or  rather  neuter  formative,  and  if  this  am  was  originally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  formed  from  the  demonstrative  base  a,  we 
seem  to  find  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  not  only  a  relic  of  their 
original  relationship  with  other  families  of  tongues  now  widely  diver- 
gent, but  an  index  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  neuter  accusative  case- 
sign  m  or  71,  wherever  found,  and  an  explanation  of  the  identity  of  the 
singular  neuter  accusative  case-sign  in  so  many  Indo-European  languages 
with  the  singular  nominative  case-sign  am.  Being  a  formative  of  neuter 
nouns,  a  class  of  nouns  which  more  commonly  denote  things  that  are 
acted  upon  than  things  that  act,  it  would  naturally  come  to  be  used  as 
an  accusative  case-sign — that  is,  as  a  sign  of  objectivity. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  Tamil-Malay&lam  accusative 
case-sign  ei,  e,  or  a,  cannot  be  connected  with  the  Canarese  am,  annu, 
and  na.  On  comparing  the  ancient  Canarese  accusative  ninnam,  thee, 
with  the  more  modern  ninna,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
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latter  is  derived  from  the  former  by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  soften- 
ing away  of  the  final  nasal  Through  this  very  process  the  final  am  of 
many  substantive  nouns  has  been  softened  to  a — t.g,^  maram,  ancient 
Can.  a  tree,  mara  or  mara-im,  modem  Can.  If,  then,  the  sign  of  the 
accusative  in  ninna,  thee,  is  not  na,  but  a  (instead  of  am),  as  is  pro- 
bably the  case,  there  cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  deriving  from  it  the 
Tamil  accusative  case-sign  ei,  for  the  change  of  a  into  ei  takes  place 
so  frequently  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  dialectic  one — e,g,f 
compare  old  Tamil  ila,  not,  with  the  modem  Tamil  illei. 

(1.)  The  Instrumental  or  *  Third  *  Case,  properly  so  caUed, — Different 
particles  are  used  by  different  Dravidian  dialects  as  suffixes  of  the 
instrumental  case.  In  Telugu  the  most  classical  instrumental  is  iden- 
tical with  the  inflexional  locative,  and  consists  in  changing  ft  or  ti,  the 
inflexion,  into  (a  or  ta — e.g.,  rdrta,  with  a  stone,  from  rd-yi^  a  stone, 
the  inflexion  of  which  is  rd-ti.  This  form  of  the  instrumental  was 
probably  a  locative  in  its  original  signification,  and  at  all  events  it  is 
identical  with  an  old  form  of  the  locative — e.g.,  infa,  in  a  house,  from 
illu,  a  house,  of  which  the  inflexion  is  ii^fi.  The  more  commonly  used 
instramental  of  Telugu  is  formed  by  the  addition  to  the  inflexion 
of  any  noun  of  chi  or  Mta,  which  is  itself  the  instrumental  form  of 
chS-yij  the  hand,  signifying  by  the  hand  (of) — e.g.,  nippu-chita,  by  fire, 
literally  by  the  hand  of  fire.  The  inflexion,  or  genitive,  without  the 
addition  of  any  special  suffix,  is  also  occasionally  used  in  Telugu,  as 
in  High  Tamil,  to  denote  the  instrumental  case,  as  well  as  the  ablative 
of  motion,  and  the  locative.  The  particle  na  is  also  sometimes  suffixed 
to  neuter  nouns  to  denote  all  three  ablatives. 

The  old  Canarese  instrumental  suffix  im  is  evidently  identical  in 
origin  with  in,  the  suffix  of  the  Tamil  ablative  of  motion,  originally  a 
locative.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  easily  m  changes  into  n  .*  and 
both  in  Canarese  and  in  Tamil  there  is  so  close  a  connection  between 
the  ablative  of  motion  and  the  instramental,  that  the  case-sign  of  the 
one  is  very  often  used  for  the  other,  especially  by  the  poets — e.g.,  vdl-in 
dya  vadu,  Tam.  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  sword,  not  from  a  sword.  In 
Canarese  also  the  ablative  of  motion  is  denoted  more  frequently  by  the 
suffix  of  the  instrumental  than  by  its  own  suffix.  Through  a  similar 
tendency  to  confound  these  cases,  the  case-sign  of  the  instrumental  has 
disappeared,  from  Latin,  Greek,  kc,  and  the  sign  of  the  ablative 
has  come  to  be  used  instead.  Even  in  English,  by,  originally  a  loca- 
tive {e.g.,  close  by),  is  used  at  present  to  form  the  ablative,  or  more 
properly  the  instrumental. 

The  instramental  case-sign  in  modern  Canarese  is  tnda,  evidently  an 
euphonised  form  of  an,  as  are  also  the  old  Canarese  suffixes  xndam  and 
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tnde.  The  instrumental  suffix  of  the  Tuda  is  edd.  Dr  Pope  connects 
this  with  erd,  past  tense  of  er,  tohe;  but  as  he  states  that  end  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  edd,  I  should  prefer  to  consider  edd  derived  from 
end  by  the  same  process  by  which  ondu,  one,  in  the  other  dialects,  has 
become  odd  in  Tuda,  and  end,  identical  with  the  Canarese  inda,  used 
by  the  Tudas'  Badaga  neighbours.  The  instrumental  case-sign  of  the 
Tuju  is  fdu,  which  Dr  Gundert  derives  from  a  locative  noun  ede  = 
idei,  Tarn,  a  place,  to  which  the  oblique  case-sign  or  inflexion  du, 
answering  to  the  Canarese  da,  is  added.  I  suspect  the  Tulu  d'du  has 
the  same  connection  with  the  Canarese  inda  as  the  Tuda  edd  appears 
to  have. 

In  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  the  suffix  of  the  instrumental  is  dl;  in 
High  Tamil  dn  also,  dl  is  the  case-sigu  of  the  ablative  or  instru- 
mental in  Q6nd,  though  in  Telugu,  which  is  spoken  between  the  Tamil 
country  and  the  country  of  the  GK)nds,  a  different  case-sign  is  used. 
This  suffix  dl  may  possibly  be  derived  from,  or  allied  to,  kdl,  Tam.  a 
channel.  In  some  dialects  channel  is  a  compound  word  (Tam.  kdl- 
vdy;  Tel.  kdlava;  Can.  kdlive),  and  the  only  meaning  of  kdl  is  a  foot. 
This  meaning  is  contained  in  Tamil,  but  that  of  a  channel,  which 
Tamil  contains  also,  suits  better  the  supposed  use  which  is  made  of 
kdl,  as  a  sign  of  the  instrumental  case,  kdl  may  have  lost  its  initial  k 
in  the  same  manner  as  kal  or  ga},  the  neuter  sign  of  plurality,  is  known  to 
have  done  in  Telugu  and  Tulu,  in  which  it  has  become  l-u,  by  corrup- 
tion from  kal-u  or  gal-u.  Compare  also  the  corruption  of  avargal  to  di 
in  the  colloquial  Tamil  avdl,  they.  Here  both  g  and  r  have  disap- 
peared. Compare  also  the  disappearance  of  k  from  the  Canarese 
kammdranu  instead  of  karmakdranu, 

Dr  Gundert's  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  dl  or  dn,  as  a  sign  of 
the  instrumental,  is  that  it  is  a  verbal  noun  from  drgu,  to  become,  with 
the  meaning,  he  supposes,  of  *  being  also  there,'  or  *  being  along  with  it.' 
dgal  is  the  shape  this  supposed  verbal  noun  takes  in  Tamil,  but  as  the 
root  of  the  verb  is  simply  d,  we  may  suppose  dZ  to  be  an  earlier  form 
of  dgcd,  dl  would  readily  change  to  dn,  as  the  il  of  dgil,  Tam.,  if  it 
become,  is  changed  poetically  into  dyin,  and  as  U,  the  sign  of  the 
locative,  becomes  in  the  ablative  of  motion  either  U  or  in,  Dr  Gundert 
considers  this  dl  identical  with  the  Tulu  Id,  which  serves  as  a  conjunc- 
tive particle  in  all  the  signiBcations  of  the  Tamil  um,  and.  In  both 
Tamil  and  Malay^lam  kdl,  meaning  a  place,  is  used  as  a  locative  case- 
sign,  for  which  purpose  in  the  latter  it  is  sometimes  shortened  into 
kal.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  dl  was  originally  different  from 
kdl.  If  dl  be  identical  with  the  Tu]u  Id,  it  would  appear  to  have  had 
originally  the  meaning  of  a  social  or  conjunctive,  rather  than  that  of 
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an  instrumental.  In  Sanskrit  the  instrumental  has  the  force  also  of  a 
social,  but  this  is  not  so  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  in  which  the 
social  case-signs  differ  from  those  of  the  instrumental  Perhaps  the 
Tamil-Malay&lam  particle  dl  has  the  force  of  a  social  or  conjunctive 
when  used  as  the  formative  particle  of  the  subjunctive  mood ;  but  if 
the  instrumental  dl  of  Tamil  and  Malay &lam  nouns  be  really  identical 
with  dgalf  I  should  prefer  to  explain  it,  in  this  connection,  as  having 
the  force  of  '  arising  from,' '  in  consequence  of ; '  which  is  a  meaning  d^al 
would  naturally  acquire.  May  it  be  supposed  that  ^  is  a  lengthened 
form  of  the  demonstrative  base  al,  that,  there,  and  that  its  use  as  a 
sign  of  the  instrumental  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the  parallel  case  of  the 
use  of  ily  here,  as  a  sign  of  the  locative  ?  A  shortening  or  lengthening 
of  the  included  vowel  (especially  the  latter)  is  not  unusual.  Thus  kal 
and  kdl  are  alternative  signs  of  the  locative  in  Malayftlam. 

In  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
instrumental  case  which  at  all  resemble  those  that  we  have  noticed 
in  the  Dravidian  family.  The  only  analogies  which  I  have  noticed 
(and  probably  they  are  illusory)  are  those  which  exist  between  the 
case-sign  of  the  Tamil-Malay^lam  and  the  corresponding  case-signs  of 
the  Finnish  tongues.  Compare  dl  with  the  instrumental  suffix  of 
the  Magyar,  which  is  a^  in  the  singular,  el  in  the  plural ;  and  with 
alia,  ella,  &c.,  the  instrumental  suffixes  of  the  Finnish  proper,  and 
which  are  euphonically  augmented  forms  of  al  and  el, 

A  secondary  or  periphrastic  mode  of  forming  the  instrumental  case, 
which  obtains  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  as  also  in  the  northern 
vernaculars,  is  by  means  of  the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  the  verb 
to  take,  and  the  accusative  or  abstract  nominative  of  any  noun — 
e.g.,  kattiyei  (Jc)  kondu,  Tam.,  with  a  knife,  literally  having  taken  a 
knife :  compare  the  corresponding  Bengali  churi  diyd,  with  (ue.,  hav- 
ing taken)  a  knife.  Various  participles  besides  kondu  are  used  instead 
of  the  instrumental  in  Tamil  and  Malay&lam,  as  knowing,  doing,  seeing, 
considering,  putting,  saying,  &c. ;  but  kondu,  taking,  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used.  This  has  arisen  from  the  repugnance  of  the  Dravi- 
dian (as  of  the  Scythian)  languages  to  continue  to  make  use  of  any 
inflexional  form  after  it  has  ceased  to  express  its  original  meaning,  and 
has  become  a  mere  technical  sign.  When  that  has  taken  place,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Tamil  dl,  those  languages  are  often  found  to 
abandon  the  old  form,  or  let  it  fall  gradually  into  disuse,  and  to  adopt 
some  word  or  phrase  instead  which  has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own, 
and  the  use  of  which  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  speaker. 
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(2.)  The  Conjunctive  or  Social  Case. — Dravidian  grammarians  have 
arraDged  the  case  system  of  their  nouns  in  the  Sanskrit  order,  and  in 
doing  so  have  done  violence  to  the  genius  of  their  own  grammar.  The 
Dravidian  ablative  of  motion  and  the  locative  are  evidently  one  and 
the  same  case,  though  represented  as  different  by  grammarians,  in 
deference  to  Sanskrit  precedents ;  and  the  Dravidian  social  ablative,  as 
some  have  called  it,  or  rather,  as  it  should  be  termed,  the  conjunctive 
case,  though  it  takes  an  important  position  in  the  Dravidian  languages, 
has  been  omitted  in  each  dialect  from  the  list  of  cases,  or  added  on  to 
the  instrumental  case,  simply  because  Sanskrit  knows  nothing  of  it 
as  separate  from  the  instrumental.  The  conjunctive,  or  social,  stands 
in  greater  need  of  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  list  of  cases  in  these  lan- 
guages than  in  Sanskrit,  seeing  that  in  these  it  has  several  case-signs 
of  its  own,  whilst  in  Sanskrit  it  has  none. 

The  instrumental  is  best  rendered  in  English  by  the  preposition  by, 
by  means  of ;  the  force  of  the  conjunctive  is  that  of  the  preposition 
*  with,'  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  cum,  or  together  with.  Sometimes  the 
English  preposition  ^  with '  is  used  in  either  sense — e,g.,  I  cut  it  vdth  a 
knife,  I  went  with  him ;  but  in  the  Dravidian  languages  the  former 
'  with '  would  be  represented  by  the  sign  of  the  instrumental  case,  the 
latter  by  that  of  the  conjunctive — e,g,,  kaiti-(yydl,  Tam.  by  a  knife, 
avan-6du,  vfitk  him.  Though  Sanskrit  and  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages generally  are  destitute  of  this  case,  Latin  evinces  a  tendency 
towards  it  in  such  forms  as  nobiscum.  Whilst  most  of  the  Scythian 
tongues  have  a  regularly  formed  conjunctive  case  equally  with  the 
Dravidian ;  and  den,  the  conjunctive  case-sign  of  Calmuck,  may 
even  be  compared  (though  doubtless  the  resemblance  is  accidental) 
with  the  Tamil  conjunctive  case-sign  udan. 

The  Tamil  and  ^lalay&lam  conjunctive  case-signs  are  odu  and  6du 
(when  emphasised,  ddi);  also  u4an,  6du  is  evidently  a  lengthened 
form,  probably  a  verbal  noun,  from  odu;  and  the  root  meaning  of  odu, 
as  is  apparent  from  its  derivative  oftu,  adhesion,  is  to  touch,  or  rather 
to  touch  so  as  to  adhere.  The  particle  odu,  or  6du,  thus  denotes  the 
closest  kind  of  junction,  and  is  appropriately  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
conjunctive  case.  Udan  or  udanS,  the  other  sign  of  the  'case  in  Tamil, 
is  pronounced  odan;  and  in  the  Canarese  odani,  the  initial  o  is  written 
as  well  as  heard.  The  final  an  being  one  of  the  ordinary  formative 
particles  of  Tamil  nouns,  it  appears  probable  that  the  root  is  od'y  and 
if  so,  udan  and  odane  are  identical  in  origin,  as  in  use,  with  odu  and 
6du,  Udan  is  still  used  poetically  as  a  noun  signifying  conjunction, 
and  commonly  as  an  adjective  with  the  meaning  of  joint — e.^.,  udan- 
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pangdli,  Tarn,  a  joint  sharer ;  as  an  adverb,  udanS  means  immediately. 
The  Tamil  verb  toduy  to  touch,  with  its  derivative  todar^  to  follow, 
seems  to  me  to  be  closely  allied  to  odu,  to  adhere  to. 

The  Telugu  conjunctive  case-sign  is  tddu,  of  which  ^  is  an  abbrc^ 
viated  form.  This  tddu  appears  to  resemble  the  Tamil  ddti,  and  the 
Tel  adverb  tddanu,  tdden^,  at  once ;  it  still  more  closely  resembles  the 
Tarn. -Can.  odan^.  The  resemblance,  however,  does  not  amount  to 
identity ;  for  if  the  Telugu  words  into  which  tddu  enters  in  various 
shapes  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  TeL  tddu  is  identical, 
not  with  the  Tamil  6du,  but  with  tdra  (as  in  iSramei,  companionship), 
the  radical  form  of  which  is  doubtless  tor-^,  a  verb,  of  which  the 
original  meaning,  probably  '  to  be  together  with,'  survives  in  Tamil  only 
in  the  verbal  nouns  torudi,  a  collection,  and  toru,  a  cow-stalL  I  quite 
agree  with  Dr  Gundert  in  thinking  that  odu  and  toru  cannot  be  iden- 
tified ;  but  I  still  think  them  allied,  through  their  common  point  U>4u, 
The  Tamil  6du  and  the  Tel.  tddu  (the  lengthened  forms  of  odu  and 
todu  =  tofu)  are  certainly  not  identical,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
the  resemblance  between  them  altogether  accidental  I  admit,  how- 
ever, that  different  postpositions  for  the  different  signs  of  case  may  be 
freely  selected  for  use  in  the  various  dialects,  just  as  Tamil  and  Malay- 
&lam  use  t/,  here,  house,  as  the  sign  of  the  locative,  whilst  TeL  prefers 
16  =  uff  within. 

Tulu  has  a  case,  which  Brigel,  in  his  "Tu}u  Grammar,''  calls 
the  communicative,  which  is  used  with  some  of  the  meanings  of  a 
dative,  but  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  have  more  of  the  force  "of  a 
conjunctive.  The  case-sign  is  da  or  fa,  and  this  particle  seems  natu- 
rally to  connect  itself,  both  in  sound  and  signification,  with  o^u,  the 
Tam.-MaL  sign  of  the  conjunctive. 

The  Dative  or  *  Fourth '  Ca^e, — In  the  North  Indian  dialects  one  and 
the  same  postposition  or  suffix  is  used  more  or  less  regularly  as  a  sign 
of  case  both  by  the  dative  and  by  the  accusative.  In  the  Dravidian 
languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gdnd,  not  only  is  the  difference 
between  the  dative  and  the  accusative  essential  and  strongly  marked, 
"but  there  is  less  discrepancy  amongst  the  various  Dravidian  dialects 
with  respect  to  the  particular  suffix  used  to  denote  the  dative,  than 
with  respect  to  any  other  case-sign.  The  accusatives,  instrumentals, 
ablatives,  and  genitives,  of  the  various  dialects,  exhibit  material  differ- 
ences ;  but  in  all  the  dialects  of  this  family — in  the  rudest  as  well  as 
in  the  most  polished — ^there  is  but  one  suffix  of  the  dative. 

The  dative  is  formed  in  Tamil  by  suffixing  ku  (in  construction  kku) ; 
in  Malay &lam  kku;  in  Telugu  ku  or  ki,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
preceding  vowel — %,e.,  ki  after  a  word  ending  in  »,  Iti  in  all  other  con- 
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nections;  in  old  Canarese  ge  or  he;  in  the  modem  dialect  ge  or  kke^ 
and  in  construction  ige;  Tuju,  ku^  gu^  A:*,  g';  Tuda,  k  or  g,  generally 
the  latter.  From  a  comparison  of  these  forms  it  is  obvious  that  the 
guttural  k  ov  g  (generally  followed  by  a  vowel)  constitutes  the  most 
essential  part  of  this  suffix ;  and  that,  as  the  vowel  seems  to  have  been 
added  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  enunciation,  it  is  of  little 
moment  what  vowel  in  particular  appears  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  primitive  Indo-European  tongues  we  discover  no  trace  of  any 
such  dative  suffix  or  case-sign  as  the  Dravidian  ku;  but  kd,  the 
dative-accusative  of  the  Hindi  (in  Bengali  k^^  in  Sindhi  kM\  resembles 
the  Dravidian  ku  so  much  that  it  seemed  to  me  highly  probable  that 
some  relationship  existed  between  them.  Two  recent  writers,  however, 
seem  to  have  proved  that  the  Gaorian  kd  has  been  derived  from  San- 
skrit; and  if  this  be  the  case,  its  relationship  to  the  Dravidian  ku 
cannot  be  maintained.  Dr  Trumpp,  in  his  '^  Sindhi  Grammar,"  derives 
the  Sindhi  kh^  and  the  Bengali  ki  from  the  Sanskrit  locative  Ar*^,  for 
the  sake  of,  in  regard  to.  This  form  became  in  Prakrit  first  itt^,  then 
ibt^.  It  was  then  contracted  into  ib^,  which  in  Sindhi,  by  reason  of  the 
elided  r,  became  khi.  He  derives  the  Hindi  and  Hindustani  form  of 
this  postposition  kd  hy  dk  similar  process  from  the  Sanskrit  kr'tanif 
which  is  used  adverbially  with  the  same  signification  as  the  locative 
kr*tS,  In  Prakrit,  and  still  more  in  the  modem  dialects,  the  neuter  is 
changed  into  the  masculine.  In  accordance  with  this  mle,  we  have 
first  kitdf  then  kidy  and  then  the  more  modem  contracted  form  kd.  He 
thinks  kdm  and  kaum  formed  from  kd  by  the  addition  of  an  euphonic 
anusvdra,  to  which  the  modem  tongues  have  taken  a  great  fancy. 
Dr  Trumpp  argues  also  that  the  fact  that  the  Arian  vernaculars,  which 
border  immediately  on  the  Dravidian  idioms,  have  not  adopted  the  use 
of  i^  as  a  sign  of  the  dative,  shows  that  it  is  improbable  that  the 
dialects  more  to  the  north  have  been  indebted  for  this  form  to  the 
Dravidian  idioms. 

Mr  Beames,  in  his  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan 
Languages  of  India  "  (Introduction,  p.  48),  attributes  to  the  kd  of  the 
Hindi,  &c.,  a  different  origin ;  but  the  origin  he  assigns  to  it  is  as  dis- 
tinctively Sanskritic,  and  equally  far  removed  from  relationship  to  the 
Dravidian  case-sign.  He  says,  "  It  is  demonstrable  from  actual  written 
documents  that  the  modem  Hindu  kd  is  &  pure  accusative  or  objective, 
and  was  in  old  Hindu  kaun,  which  is  the  usual  and  regular  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  kaniy  the  accusative  of  nouns  in  kah;  so  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  reason  for  connecting  it  with  anything 
but  the  cognate  forms  in  its  own  group  of  languages.''  Though  the 
derivation  of  the  Hindi  kd  from  the  Dravidian  ku  cannot  now  be  main- 
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tained,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Dravidian  form  must  be  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hindi  one.  The  Dravidian  ku,  being  found  in 
every  dialect  of  the  family,  however  cultivated  or  however  rude,  has 
an  antiquity  of  its  own,  greatly,  surpassing  that  of  the  change  of  kaun 
into  kd  in  Hindi.  Probably  none  of  the  written  documents  referred  to 
by  Mr  Beames  can  pretend  to  an  antiquity  equalling  that  of  the  Syrian 
Christian  inscription,  in  the  Tamil  of  the  period,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  written  in  774  a.d., 
and  in  which  we  find  ku  used  as  a  dative  (e.g.,  nagarattuKKV,  to  the 
city)  precisely  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  day.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  this  resemblance  of  kd  to  kuia  one  of  those  cases  of  remarkably 
close  resemblance  which  do  not  amount  to,  but  which  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for,  relationship. 

The  Singhalese  dative  is  gJiai;  in  the  Oraon,  a  Dravidian  dialect 
strongly  tinctured  with  Kolarian  elements,  it  is  g<ii ;  in  Tibetan  gya; 
in  the  language  of  the  Bodos,  a  Bhutftn  hill  tribe,  it  is  Mo,  nearly 
identical  with  the  Hindu  The  suf&t  of  the  dative  in  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  Turkish  family  seems  closely  to  correspond  to  the  Dra- 
vidian dative.  The  forms  of  this  sufi^  found  in  the  Oriental  Turkish 
are  ke,  ka,  ge,  ga,  ghah,  and  also  a.  The  Osmanli  Turkish  dative  is 
yeh  or  eh,  the  initial  k  or  g  of  the  older  dialect  having  been  softened 
into  y,  and  then  discarded.  The  Manchu  de  and  the  Mongolian  dou 
are  possibly  allied  to  the  Tatar  ke  ;  for  it  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  change  of  k  into  t  or  d,  or  vice  versd,  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
this  group  of  tongues,  and  that  even  amongst  sister  dialects  belonging 
to  the  same  family  or  sub-genus,  the  pluralising  particle  in  one  dialect 
is  eky  and  in  another  et.  In  the  Finnish  family  of  languages  the 
Turko- Dravidian  dative  re- appears ;  though  the  Finnish  proper  has  le, 
not  ke.  In  the  Irtish  and  Surgutish  dialects  of  the  Ostiak  the  suffic 
of  the  dative  is  ga,  corresponding  to  the  Oriental  Turkish  ga  or  ge. 
The  ordinary  Ostiak  has  also  a,  softened,  as  in  the  Oriental  Turkish 
itself,  from  ga.  Compare  also  the  Mordvin  ademve  suffix  va  or  ga. 
The  Cheremiss  illative,  which  denotes  motion  into  a  place,  is  ska, 
ske,  d&c,  but  in  adverbs  and  certain  postpositions  this  is  replaced  by 
ke,  ka,  &c.,  signifying  direction.  The  origin  of  this  particle  is  con- 
sidered identical  with  that  of  the  particle  ke  or  ge,  which  is  used  to 
form  a  social  ablative.  The  syllable  ka  or  ki  is  also  a  part  of  the  case- 
sign  of  the  ordinary  ablative  and  the  superlative.  The  Japanese  sign 
of  direction  is  ve,  he,  ye,  e — e.g.,  Yedo-ve,  Yedo- wards. 

Interesting  and  remarkable  analogies  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  Scythian  tablets  of  Behistun.  We  learn  from  those  tablets  that  a 
dative  suffix  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Dravidian,  and  also 
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with  the  Tarkiah  and  Ostiak,  was  used  by  the  oldest  Scythian  dialect 
of  Central  Asia  of  which  any  remains  are  extant.  The  dative  case  sign 
or  suffix  which  is  most  largely  used  in  the  Scythic  tablets  is  ikki  or 
ikka.  Mr  Norris  noticed  the  resemblance  of  this  suffix  to  the  Magyar 
genitive-dative  nek  and  the  Telugu  genitive  postposition  yoJcka;  but 
its  resemblance  to  the  dative  suffix  of  the  Telugu  and  of  the  other 
Dravidian  dialects  is  still  closer.  The  Tamil  ku  becomes,  as  we 
have  seen,  dicku  or  ukku  in  construction;  the  Canarese  ge  becomes 
ige;  and  the  Malay41am  ukku  or  kku  becomes  xJcku ;  *  which  last  form 
of  the  suffix  is  identical  with  the  Scythian  of  Behistun.  Compare, 
e,g,j  the  cuneiform  Scythian  ni-ikka  or  nt-ikki^  to  thee,  with  the 
corresponding  Malay&lam  niiux-kkUy  the  Telugu  nt-ku,  and  the  Tu)u 
ni'kk. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  the  principal  languages  of  the  Scythian 
family  accord  very  exactly  with  the  Dravidian  languages  in  the  use  of 
ka^  kiy  ku,  or  some  related  particle,  as  the  suffix  of  the  dative.  It  may 
be  noticed  also,  that  in  the  language  of  the  Malays  there  is  a  prefix,  ka, 
which  signiBes  '  towards/  '  To  a  place/  however,  in  Malay,  is  datan. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Finnish  dative  suffix  U  has  any 
connection  with  ke.  It  certainly  seems  to  resemble  much  more  closely 
the  Tibetan,  Pushtu,  and  Mar&thi  dative  suffix  Id — which  Id  is  evi- 
dently equivalent  to  the  New  Persian  ra.  Compare,  e.g.,  the  Mar^thi 
tU'la,  to  thee,  thee,  with  the  corresponding  Persian  to-ra. 

Malayftlam  alone  of  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  appears  to  possess 
two  suffixes  of  the  dative,  viz.,  kku,  which  is  the  suffix  most  largely 
used,  and  innu,  nu,  or  u,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  the  dative 
singular  only.  This  innu  is  evidently  a  compound  form,  and  seems  to 
be  euphonised  and  softened  from  i7irku.  Tamil  is  fond  of  adding  to 
the  base  of  nouns  which  are  to  be  declined  the  euphonic  increment  in 
(originally  a  locative),  before  suffixing  the  signs  of  case.  The  same 
practice  prevails  in  Malayftlam  also.  Consequently,  this  exceptional 
Malayftlam  dative  is  not  inna,  but  nu,  or  simply  u;  and  the  doubled 
n  which  sometimes  precedes  it  {e.g.,  avannu,  to  him)  may  only  be  an 
euphonic  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  k.  The  A:  or  ^  of  ita  or  ga 
has  been  softened  away  in  some  dialects  of  the  Turkish  and  Ostiak, 
precisely  as  I  suppose  it  has  been  in  Malayftlam.  Dr  Gundert  prefers 
to  derive  this  peculiar  dative  case-sign  innu  from  the  possessive  case-sign 
inadu.     The  Malayftlam  endre,  my,  is,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  resolved  into 


*  The  final  vowel  of  such  formi  in  Malayftlam  is  extremely  short.  Dr  Gundert 
always  uses  an  apostrophe  instead — e.g.,  kk\  In  poetry  the  final  vowel  is 
written  u. 
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enadu,  and  therefore  maraUindre,  of  a  tree,  into  marattinadu.  This  mar- 
attindre  again  may  have  been  softened  into  maraUinu,  just  as  the  MaL 
ninnu,  standing,  tnnuj  to-day,  are  softened  from  the  Tam.  nindru  and 
indru.  Dr  Gundert  supposes,  therefore,  that  in  this  form  of  the  dative 
we  have  a  relic  of  the  possessive.  He  b  doubtful,  however,  himself  of 
the  validity  of  this  explanation,  as  nii  is  as  common  in  old  Malayftlam 
as  nnu — «.^.,  avanUf  to  him,  as  well  as  avannu.  Here  he  thinks  it 
most  probable  that  the  hu  has  been  simply  dropped.  If  the  expression 
*'  softened  away  '*  were  used  instead  of  dropped,  this  explanation  would 
be  equivalent  to  mine,  which  is  that  innu,  being  a  dative,  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  softened  form  of  inku,  which  is  in  itself  a  true  dative, 
than  that  it  should  be  a  softened  form  of  tnadu,  which  is  in  itself  a 
possessive. 

Can  a  purely  Dravidian  origin  be  discovered  for  the  Dravidian 
dative  case-suffix  ku  f  The  locative  suffixes  U  and  in  can  be  explained 
ah  intra;  but  I  doubt  whether  ku  is  capable  of  an  ah  intra  explana- 
tion. The  only  suggestion  I  can  offer  is  as  follows : — Looking  at  such 
nouns  of  direction  as  vadakku,  north,  and  hirdkku,  east,  we  find  the  final 
kuy  though  a  dative  or  directive  in  signification,  indistinguishable  in 
form  from  the  ku  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  formatives  of  verbal 
nouns,  and  from  the  hi,  possibly  the  same  ku,  which  is  a  sign  of 
futurity  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  Tamil  verb.  Can  it  be  that  in  all 
three  connections  the  ku  is  the  same,  and  that  the  root  idea  in  each 
case  was  transition?  This  does  not  explain  how  ku  came  to  mean 
transition;  but  it  may  indicate  the  direction  in  which  inquiry  may 
be  made. 

The  Ablative  of  Motion  or  '  Fifth  *  Case, — This  case  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  the  list  of  cases  by  Dravidian  grammarians  out  of 
deference  to  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  true 
that  if  we  look  at  the  construction  and  meaning  of  a  Dravidian  sen- 
tence, the  signification  of  an  ablative  of  motion  wUl  be  found  to  exist, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  expressed  much  more  clearly  even  than  in 
Sanskrit;  but  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  betweeif  the  existence  of  a 
case  and  the  existence  of  a  case-sign,  or  regular  technical  suffix  of 
case.  The  Dravidian  languages  have  undoubtedly  an  ablative  of 
motion,  and  a  great  many  other  ablatives  besides;  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  any  case-suffix  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
ablative  of  motion. 

On  comparing  the  suffixes  of  the  ablatives  of  motion  (which  are  also 
used  sometimes  in  an  instrumental  sense)  with  those  of  the  locatives 
in  the  various  dialects  of  this  family,  no  real  difference  is  apparent 
between  the  one  class  and  the  other,  or  at  least  no  adequate  reason 
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appears  for  regarding  them  as  distinct  and  independent  suffixes ;  for 
whatever  difference  does  exist  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  signs  of 
case,  but  to  the  verbs  or  verbal  participles  which  are  annexed  to  them. 
The  object  of  the  ablative  of  motion  is  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
question,  whence  f  and  this  answer  is  obtained  in  the  Dravidian  tongues, 
by  suffixing  to  a  noun  of  place  the  sign  of  the  locative,  and  annexing 
to  that  sign  a  verb  of  motion.     By  this  means  the  locative  is  converted 
into  what  is  called  the  ablative,  without  changing  its  case -suffixes,  and 
the  idea  of  change  of  place  is  thus  naturally  and  necessarily  educed. 
Native  Tamil  grammarians  appear  to  hold  that  il,  the  ordinary  suffix 
of  the  ablative,  and  il,  the  most  largely  used  sign  of  the  locative  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  though  written  and  pronounced  alike,  are  different 
particles  with  different  significations.     I  am  persuaded,  however,  that 
this  view  is  erroneous ;  and  that  a  natural  system  of  case  classification 
would  determine  that  the  Dravidian  languages  have  no  ablative,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  only  a  variety  of  locative  and  instrumental  suf- 
fixes, which  are  capable  of  becoming  ablatives  by  the  addition  of 
appropriate  verbs. 

In  Tamil,  the  suffixes  which  are  used  in  forming  the  '  fifth '  case,  or 
ablative  of  motion,  are  il  and  in,  il  (Tel.  iUu)  signifies  by  itself  a 
house,  a  place— «.^.,  kd-(v)'%l,  a  temple,  God's  house;  its  primitive 
meaning,  however,  appears  to  have  been  '  here,'  '  in  this  place  ;*  and  it 
is  therefore  well  suited  for  becoming  a  sign  of  the  locative.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  a  place  in  the  list  of  locative  suffixes,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  ablative ;  and  in  the  colloquial  dialect  it  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the 
locative  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  particle.  The  other  suffix, 
in,  is  identical,  I  conceive,  with  im,  the  old  Canarese  sign  of  the  instru- 
mental :  it  is  used  as  an  instrumental  in  Tamil  also ;  but  probably 
both  im  and  in  were  previously  locative  suffixes.  In  old  Canarese  the 
proper  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  attanim  (other  forms  of  which  are  attan- 
indam  and  attaninde),  which  is  itself  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
adverb  affana  (identical  with  attal-u  or  atta,  there,  or  attal,  that  side), 
by  the  addition  of  hn,  the  old  instrumental  suffix,  meaning  originally 
*  here,'  from  which  inda,  the  more  modem  suffix,  is  derived ;  and  this 
inda,  though  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  instrumental,  is  also  ordinarily 
used,  with  the  addition  of  a  verb  of  motion,  as  the  sign  of  the 
ablative. 

Wliilst  I  think  that  not  only  t7,  but  also  in  and  im  were  originally 
locative  suffixes,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  il  and  in  were 
originally  identical  in  sound  and  signification,  as  well  as  in  application. 
In  every  instance  in  which  il  is  used  in  Tamil,  in  may  be  substituted 
for  it  poetically ;  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  by  the  poets  that  in  is 
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used.  Moreover,  in  Telugu,  illu,  a  house,  identical  with  il,  is  eupho- 
nised into  172,  in  the  inflexion  iitfi,  of  a  house.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  regard  in  as  originally  a  locative,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  far 
wider  range  of  analogies  than  i/,  and  may  therefore  be  surmised  to 
have  sprung  from  a  different  root.  In  Finnish  and  Magyar  we  find 
an,  en,  and  still  more  frequently  in,  used  as  signs  of  the  locative. 
Even  in  Sanskrit  we  find  in  used  as  a  locative  case-sign  of  pronouns  of 
the  third  person — e.g.j  tasmin,  in  him ;  and  though  this  in  is  supposed 
to  have  been  euphonised  from  i,  yet  in  the  Latin  locative  preposition 
in  and  the  Greek  h,  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  ni,  we  find  the 
existence  of  a  remarkable  analogy,  ily  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
apparent  affinities  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Dravidian  family. 

It  seems  probable  that  in,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  locative  in  Tamil, 
is  identical  with  in,  a  sign  of  the  genitive,  or  inflexional  increment,  in 
Tamil-Canarese ;  and  if  so,  a  new  and  very  wide  range  of  affinities  is 
disclosed,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  case-signs  of  the  genitive  are 
inquired  into. 

The  Tamil  U  and  in  agree  in  this,  that  when  they  are  used  as  suffixes 
of  the  ablative,  they  both  require  to  be  followed  by  verbs  of  motion. 
In  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  Tamil,  the  verb  of  motion  is  preceded  by 
the  verbal  participles  nindru,  standing,  or  irundu,  being.  The  use  of 
these  participles  strengthens  the  supposition  that  il  and  in  are  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  locatives.  In  the  higher  dialect,  however,  they  are 
ordinarily  dispensed  with,  and  il  or  in  ia  followed  by  a  verb  of  motion 
alone — e.g.,  malei-{y)-in  virum  aruvi,  the  cataract  which  falls  from  the 
mountain.  In  this  expression  the  idea  of  ''  motion  fix>m  a  place  **  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  aoristic  relative  participle  virum,  which  falls ; 
and  hence  in,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  origin,  acquires  the  force 
of  a  sign  of  the  ablative  of  motion. 

In  Canarese  the  compound  ablative  suffixes  cuttaijim  and  deseyinda 
are  not  so  commonly  used  as  inda,  the  terminal  member  of  the  second 
compound  suffix ;  and  though  inda  is  described  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
instrumental,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  im  and  in, 
and  a  locative  in  origin.  The  first  member  of  the  Can.  compound 
dese,  means  a  point  of  the  compass  (Sans,  dii,  Tam.  tiSei),  inda 
is  not  only  used  by  itself  to  form  the  ablative,  but  is  also  allied  to  alii 
or  Uli,  the  sign  of  the  locative,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  ablative. 
Compare  the  Canarese  aUinda  or  illinda,  from,  with  the  corresponding 
Tamil  compound  iUirunda  or  il-nindru.  In  Telugu  the  particle  na^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  in  and  the  old  Canarese  im,  is  more 
distinctively  a  locative  than  an  ablative  of  motion.  This  particle  is  ni 
after  i;  and  if  this  is  its  normal  form  it  may  at  once  be  identified  with 
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the  Tamil  in.  The  Teluga  ablative  of  motion  \b  ordinarily  fonned  by 
means  of  the  yerbal  participle  nui^t  or  nuHchi  alone,  without  the  aid 
of  any  such  suffix  as  na  or  nt,  i/  or  »n/  consequently  this  ablatiTtf 
seems  to  have  still  less  of  the  character  of  an  independent  case  than  in 
Tamil.  On  further  examination,  however,  it  comes  into  accordanca 
with  the  Tamil  ablative,  nvn^i  or  nuAchi  is  regarded  by  Mr  Clay,  and 
I  think  correctly,  as  formed  from  ui^i,  having  been,  the  past  participle 
of  fufduj  to  be,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  n  of  the  locative  case-sign,  the 
full  form  of  which  is  na  orntL  Thus  paraWcamurnuj^di  vachchenu^  he 
came  from  heaven,  should  be  divided  paraldkamurn'-ui^i  vachchenu; 
literally,  ''he,  having  been  in  heaven,  came.''  uAchi  is  not  found  in 
the  classics  in  this  connection,  and  being  the  past  participle  of  a  transi- 
tive verb  derived  from  the  same  root  (meaning  to  place),  its  use  as  the 
suffix  of  the  ablative  of  motion  would  be  somewhat  inappropriate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  uifdi  in  this  connection  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  use  in  the  Tamil  ablative  of  motion  of  the  corresponding 
form  irunduy  having  been,  or  nindru,  having  stood,  to  which  also  ii», 
the  true  case-sign,  originally  a  case-sign  of  the  locative,  must  be  prefixed. 

The  Tuju  ablative  of  motion,  which  is  also  used  as  an  instrumental, 
is  fdu  or  fcT,  The  corresponding  form  of  the  Tuda  is  edd,  which 
is  also  pronounced  end;  and  as  this  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Canarese  inday  it  seems  possible  that  the  Tu]u  ^(T  may  have  had  the 
same  origin. 

The  Oenitive  or  '  Sixth  *  Case, — The  genitive  or  possessive  case  is 
formed  in  the  Dravidian  languages  in  various  ways,  and  by  means  of 
various  suffixes,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  examined  separately. 
The  Tuda  dialect  uses  the  nominative  for  the  genitive,  as  for  tbe 
accusativa 

(1.)  Tlie  abbreviated  pronominal  genitive. — ^The  personal  pronouns 
of  the  Tamil  form  their  inflexion,  or  ordinary  genitive,  by  shortening 
the  included  vowel  of  the  root — e.g.,  nt  (properly  ntn),  thou,  nln,  thy ; 
ndm^  we,  ndm,  our.  This  shortened  form  has  the  force  of  a  genitive 
in  Tamil  without  any  stiffix  or  addition  whatever,  though  it  is  often 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  in  the  other  dialects — e.g.,  in 
Canarese  it  requires  to  have  a  genitive  suffix  appended  to  it,  and  of 
itself  it  is  merely  an  inflexional  basis.  In  the  Scythian  of  the  Behis- 
tun  tablets  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  long 
— viz.,  nt,  whilst  the  inflexional  form  and  enclitic  possessive  ni  is 
short,  precisely  as  in  Tamil-Canarese. 

We  shall  best,  I  think,  understand  the  origin  and  force  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  genitive  of  personal  pronouns,  by  considering  it 
as  a  pronominal  adjective.    Every  Dravidian  noun  of  quality  or  rela- 
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tion  becomes  an  adjective  on  being  prefixed  to  a  noun-substantive  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  it ;  and  ordinarily  the  only  changes  which  it 
undergoes  on  becoming  an  adjective  are  such  petty  euphonic  changes 
as  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  combined  enunciation  of  the  two 
words.  The  change  in  the  quantity  of  the  personal  pronoun  to  which 
I  have  now  referred,  appears  to  have  this  origin.  I  regard  it  as  simply 
euphonic,  and  euphony  is  certainly  promoted  by  this  conversion  of  a 
long  vowel  into  a  short  one  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  case-suffixes, 
or  of  the  governing  substantive.  We  find  apparently  a  similar 
euphonic  shortening  of  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  root,  on  the 
conversion  of  the  abstract  noun  into  an  adjective.  See  the  section  on 
"  Numerals  " — e.g.^  dtu,  Tam.  six,  dtttbadu,  sixty ;  frit,  seven,  fyu- 
hadu,  seventy.  There  is  room,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  for  supposing 
that  the  process  which  has  actusdly  taken  place  may  have  been  the 
reverse  of  this — viz.,  that  the  shorter  form  of  these  numerals  is  the 
radical  one,  and  that  the  longer  has  been  euphonically  lengthened. 

(2.)  The  neuter  inflexional  genitive, — The  neuter  inflexions  attu, 
attruy  fiy  ti,  <bc.,  are  largely  used  in  forming  the  genitive  in  Tamil  and 
Telugu. 

The  various  suffixes  which  are  used  to  form  the  inflexion  were 
originally,  I  conceive,  signs  of  the  locative  case  :  but  in  process  of  time 
they  have  come  to  convey  more  commonly  either  a  possessive  or  an 
adjectival  signification,  according  to  the  connection ;  and  in  many 
cases,  as  has  been  shown,  they  have  shrunk  into  inflexional  increments 
of  the  base,  or  have  become  mere  euphonic  links  of  connection  between 
the  base  and  the  case-suffix.  Dr  Trumpp  considers  the  inflexion  or 
formative  of  the  North  Indian  vernaculars  originally  a  genitive.  The 
inflexion  which  is  now  under  consideration  is  in  Tamil  cuttu^  and  is 
used  by  the  singular  of  neuter  nouns  alone,  caru,  pronounced  aUru^ 
is  occasionally  used  by  neuter  pronominal  plurals.  The  same  inflexion 
— for  I  believe  I  have  shown  it  to  be  the  same — is  in  Telugu  ft  or  ti. 

The  inflexional  suffixes  being,  as  I  conceive,  first  locative  then  pos- 
sessive suffixes  in  their  origin^  their  adjectival  use  naturally  flowed 
from  their  use  in  forming  possessives.  There  is  sometimes  little  dif- 
ference in  signification  between  the  locative,  the  genitive,  and  the 
adjective ;  and  in  several  languages  besides  the  Dravidian  the  adjec- 
tival formative  either  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  possessive 
suffix,  or  to  be  identical  with  it.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in 
Tamil,  it  matters  little  whether  kulattu  mtn  (from  kulan^  a  tank,  and 
mtn,  fish)  be  translated  adjectivally  tank  fish,  or  genitivally  the  fish  of 
the  tank,  or  locatively  the  fish  in  the  tank.  The  adjectival  rendering 
is  ordinarily  the  more  natural  one,  but  if  a  few  words  be  added  to  the 
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eriinpoTzcd  ezpresAi*)!^  so  u  U3  brin^  'Xxt  uie  foil  f<>rce  of  the  in 


K^fExtA,  It  will  be  eriieii:  that  those  sii£xea  mast  h^re  been  sign*  of 
czie  orl^zullj,  AOti  that  their  adjectiTil  use  is  seoondArj  to  their  use 
AA  ii^iu  of  the  pjHesAiTe  or  l«>:atiTe.  Thus,  when  we  aj  in  Tamil, 
vikyhklattJii  milk  p^frm^ittru^  to  render  the  sentence^  this  tank  fiah  has 
inerea^ed,  wixild  not  onl j  be  barfaArona.  bat  would  partly  tail  to  ex- 
press the  meazdnz,  which  is,  the  6sh  oi  this  tank  hare  increased.  In 
this  irwtanrf  it  is  erident  that  the  sndix  attm  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the 
genitiTe.  thoogh  capable  of  ao|airing  in  certain  ooonectioDS  the  force 
of  an  sdjectiTal  formatiTe.  This  same  snffix  uttm  has  sometimes  in 
Tamil  azkd  Malajrilam  the  force  of  a  sign  of  the  locatire,  properij  so 
called,  like  the  ojrresponding  inflexional  suffixes  in  Telogu ;  and  when 
used  as  a  snffix  of  the  locatire,  it  is  goTemed  bj  a  rerb,  not  bj  a  noon ; 
from  which  it  is  certain  that  it  most  be  regarded  as  a  rase  wiffiT  in 
origin.  It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  though  attm  maj  hare  had  at  first 
a  I'jcatiTe  signification,  jet.  in  snch  phrases  as  those  giren  above,  it  is 
dear  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  locatire.  It  has  a  locatire  signification 
onlj  when  the  goreming  word  is  a  Terb.  In  these  infttannw  the 
goreming  word  is  a  noon  ;  atiu  is  therefore  used  as  a  poasessiTe. 

Max  Miiller  appears  to  derire  the  genitive  from  the  adjectire,  not 
the  adjective  from  the  genitive.  He  sajs  (^* Lectnres^"  p.  110),  "It 
can  be  proved  et  jmologicallj  that  the  termination  of  the  genitive  is,  in 
most  cases,  identical  with  those  derivative  suffixes  bj  which  substan- 
tives are  changed  into  adjectives." 

I  have  alreadj  mentioned  the  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
inflexional  suffix  attu  and  adu,  it,  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative 
pronoun.  It  is  desenring  of  notice  in  this  place  that  €uiu  (the  very 
same  demonstrative,  I  doubt  not)  is  one  of  the  recognised  suffixes  of 
the  posMssive  case  in  Tamil,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  possessive 
in  the  other  dialects  also.  Thus  we  may  say  in  Tamil  either  marattu 
(kykoppu  (from  maram,  a  tree,  and  koppn^  a  branch),  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  marcUtinadu  koppu  (mar'-attin-adu).  maramculu  may  also  be 
used,  though  not  in  ordinary  use,  because  iueuphonic  ;  but  the  posses- 
sive case-sign  adu  is  quite  as  frequently  suffixed  to  the  crude  form  of 
the  noun,  or  the  nominative,  as  to  the  oblique  form — f.p.,  tiirfi^y-adu 
jyiramj  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  is  as  common  as  rdrri-(y)-iit-a(/M 
jmrariif  and  is  even  more  elegant. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  adu  of  vdrfi'(yyadu  and  the 
attu  of  niarattu  in  origin.  The  old  crude  base  of  maram,  a  tree,  is 
Tfiara^  as  found  in  Canarese,  the  final  am  or  m  being  a  formative ;  and 
on  aduj  the  sign  of  the  possessive  (originally  a  demonstrative),  being 
added  to  mara,  we  shall  have  maradu,  of  a  tree  (in  Canarese  maroda) ; 
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of  which  the  d  has  only  to  be  doubled  (as  it  is  colloquially  by  the 
Tamil  people,  many  of  whom  say  attu  for  arfw),  when  the  word  becomes 
marattu,  the  very  form  in  which  we  now  find  it.  In  old  Canarese  we 
find  this  form  attu  alternating  with  adu  and  atu  in  the  possessives  of 
the  personal  pronouns — e,g.f  instead  of  ntnnadu,  thine,  we  sometimes 
find  ninatu  or  ninattu.  In  Telugu,  the  inflexional  suffixes  ^i  and  ti 
are  used  without  any  additional  particle  as  signs  of  the  possessive  or 
genitive  even  more  frequently  than  in  Tamil.  The  postposition  yokka 
is  but  seldom  added  to  it,  and  needs  not  ever  be  added.  In  Telugu 
also  the  connection  subsisting  between  this  suffix  and  the  neuter 
demonstrative  pronoun  is  still  more  obvious  than  in  Tamil.  <idi,  it,  is 
systematically  suffixed  in  Telugu  to  nouns  and  pronouns,  to  convert 
them  into  possessives  («.^.,  vdridi,  their  or  theirs),  and  the  relation 
subsisting  between  adi  (or  di,  as  it  is  in  some  instances)  and  fi  or  ti 
is  very  close.  In  Canarese  the  corresponding  particles  ad  and  ar^ 
though  used  as  inflexional  increments  of  the  base,  prior  to  the  addition 
of  several  of  the  signs  of  case  to  certain  classes  of  nouns,  have  not  now 
of  themselves  a  possessive  signification.  Their  present  use  is  purely 
euphonic,  and  does  not  contribute  to  grammatical  expression.  Nouns 
in  which  ad  and  ar  are  introduced  form  their  possessives  in  ada  and 
ara;  and  in  these  forms  the  final  a  is  that  which  contains  and  conveys 
the  possessive  signification,  ad  and  ar  have  only  the  same  incremental 
or  euphonic  force  in  ad-a  and  ar-a,  that  in  has  in  in-a,  which  is  a 
corresponding  Canarese  possessive. 

(3.)  The  neuter  demonstrative  genitives. — adu,  it,  and  its  euphoni- 
cally  lengthened  equivalent  ddu,  are  often  used,  especially  in  classical 
Tamil,  as  signs  of  the  possessive,  and  they  are  ranked  by  native  gram- 
marians amongst  genitive  case-signs.  adu  is  the  neuter  singular 
demonstrative  (derived  from  a,  the  remote  demonstrative  base,  and  d, 
the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular).  Its  meaning  when  standing  alone 
is  invariably  that  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  but  by  usage  it  has 
acquired  the  signification  of  a  genitive  or  possessive,  when  annexed  to 
any  noun  as  a  suffix,  avan-adu  is  literally  '  he  +  that,'  that  is, '  he  +  that 
which  belongs  to  him,'  but  by  usage  it  means  '  his  property,'  his.  This 
use  of  adu,  as  a  possessive  suffix,  is  derived  from  its  use  as  the  forma- 
tive of  nouns  of  possession. 

By  the  addition  of  this  demonstrative  to  any  noun  or  pronoun 
(generally  it  is  added  to  the  inflexion — in  the  case  of  pronouns  it  is 
always  to  the  inflexion  that  it  is  added)  a  compound  noxm  of  posses- 
sion or  relation  is  formed,  which,  like  all  Dravidian  nouns  of  relation, 
is  capable  of  being  used  as  an  adjective ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  use  of  nouns  with  this  termination  as  possessive  adjectives  which 
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has  led  to  cidu  and  ita  equivalents  being  regarded  as  signs  of  the 
possessive  case.  The  noun  to  which  adu  is  appended  may  be  used, 
and  often  is  used^  without  any  addition  or  modification,  as  the  nomi- 
native of  a  verb  or  of  a  sentence.  Thus,  enadu.  Tarn,  (from  en,  my, 
and  adu,  that),  signifies  properly  that  (which  is)  mine ;  and  this  com- 
pound possessive  may  either  be  used  adjectivally —  e.g,,  enadu  kei,  my 
hand,  literally  the  hand  that  is  mine  (in  which  instance  adu  is  called 
by  grammarians  a  genitive  case-sign) ;  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  possessive 
noun,  and  as  such  it  becomes  the  nominative  of  a  verb— €.^.,  enadu 
ptyitiru,  mine  (or  my  property)  \a  gone.  Thus  adu,  which  at  first  meant 
'  that,'  became  secondly  the  formative  of  a  possessive  noun  {avanrodu, 
that  which  is  his,  literally  he  +  that),  thirdly  the  formative  of  a  pos- 
sessive adjective  {avanriidu,  his),  and  lastly  a  sign  of  the  possessive  case 
generally,  signifying  '  of '  or  '  belonging  to.*  Another  reason  for  regard- 
ing the  genitive  case-sign  adu  as  originally  and  properly  the  formative 
of  a  noun  or  adjective  of  possession,  is  that  it  cannot  be  followed  indis- 
criminately by  any  kind  of  noun,  but  by  neuter  nouns  alone,  and 
properly  by  the  neuter  singular  alone.  Thus  we  may  say  enadu  kei, 
my  hand,  but  not  enadu  keigaf,  my  hands;  except  indeed  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  in  which  the  singular  is  used  for  the  plural  more 
frequently  than  in  the  higher  dialect  or  by  the  poets. 

The  higher  dialect  would  prefer  in  this  instance  ena  heigal — ena 
instead  of  enadu — i.e.,  mea,  instead  of  meum,  adu  is  not  only  a  for- 
mative, therefore,  but  is  distinctively  a  neuter  singular  formative, 
employed  to  give  a  possessive  signification  to  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
suffixed.  Like  all  other  nouns,  these  possessive  nouns  in  adu  are 
capable  of  'being  used  as  adjectives,  by  being  prefixed  without  altera- 
tion to  other  nouns ;  and  when  so  prefixed,  adu  came  to  be  used  and 
regarded  as  a  possessive  case-sign.  This  explanation  seems  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena,  and  therefore  is  probably  the  true  explanation.  In 
Malay&lam,  this  use  of  adu  as  a  possessive  case-sign,  though  common 
in  the  ancient  poetry,  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  popular  dialect. 
It  is  scarcely  discernible  except  in  tanadu,  enadu  (from  which  come 
tandre  and  endre,  its,  my).  The  old  Canarese  possessive  pronouns, 
answering  to  the  Tamil  enadu,  <fec.,  are  ennadu,  ninncuiu,  tannadu,  mine, 
thine,  its.    These  take  also  the  shape  of  ninatu,  kc,  and  also  ninaitu,  <S:c. 

A  similar  use  of  the  neuter  singular  of  the  demonstrative  as  a  pos- 
sessive suffix  obtains  in  Telugu  also — e.g.,  nddi,  mine,  literally  that 
(which  is)  mine,  from  nd,  my,  and  adi,  that,  a  form  which  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Tamil  enadu.  Telugu  uses  a  similar  suffix  to  form  a 
plural  possessive  to  correspond  with  enadu  or  nddi,  viz.,  vi,  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  avi,  those  (things),  which  di  does  to  adi,  that 
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(thing) — e.g.,  vdrivi,  theirs  or  the  (things  whioh  are)  theirs.  In  this 
respect  Telugu  acts  more  systematicaUy  than  spoken  Tamil.  It  is  not 
so  fond,  however,  of  using  these  possessive  nouns  adjectivally  as  the 
Tamil,  and  therefore  di  and  vi  have  not  in  Telugu  come  to  be  regarded 
as  case-signs  of  the  genitive.  The  Canarese  and  the  Tamil  not  only 
form  neuter  possessive  nouns  and  adjectives  by  adding  to  them  the 
neuter  demonstrative,  but  they  form  also  masculine  and  feminine  pos- 
sessives,  or  possessive  appellatives,  of  both  numbers,  by  adding  the 
masculine  and  feminine  formatives  to  the  genitive  case  or  inflexion  of 
nouns  and  pronouns.  In  the  Tuda  dialect,  ad,  the  demonstrative  base, 
appears  sometimes  to  be  added  to  the  first  of  two  nouns,  when  it  is 
used  adjectivally.  All  the  Dravidian  dialects  agree  in  appending  the 
demonstrative  possessive  suffixes  to  the  inflexion,  not  to  the  nominative, 
as  a  general  rule,  wherever  the  nominative  differs  considerably  from  the 
inflexion.  When  nouns  receive  in  Tamil  a  double  inflexional  incre- 
ment— e.g.,  attu  and  in  (in  combination  attiti),  the  possessive  suffix  is 
added  to  this  double  increment— «.^.,  maT^-aitinradu  koppu,  the  branch 
of  a  tree. 

(4.)  The  possessive  suffix  *in,^  and  its  varieties. — in  in  Tamil  and 
ni  in  Telugu,  and  corresponding  particles  in  the  other  dialects,  are  not 
only  used  as  inflexional  augments  of  the  base  and  euphonic  bonds  of 
connection  between  the  base  and  the  case-signs,  but  also  as  suffixes  of 
the  possessive  and  as  adjectival  formatives.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
and  ni,  of  themselves  and  originally,  were  locative  suffixes,  and  that  every 
other  use  to  which  they  have  been  applied  grew  out  of  their  use  as 
signs  of  the  locative.  As  Max  Miiller  says  (p.  229),  *'  A  special  case, 
such  as  the  locative,  may  be  generalised  into  the  more  general  geni- 
tive, but  not  vice  versd.^'  Native  Tamil  grammarians  do  not  include  in 
amongst  their  case-signs,  but  describe  it  as  a  formative  augment  or 
adjectival  increment  alone :  but  on  comparing  its  use  in  Tamil  with  its 
use  in  the  other  dialects,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  originally  a  sign 
of  the  locative,  then  adopted  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive,  and  that  it  is 
still  to  be  regarded,  notwithstanding  its  other  uses,  and  its  probable 
origin,  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  genitive  suffixes. 

In  Tamil,  of  all  genitive  suffixes,  in  is  that  which  is  most  frequently 
used,  attu  is  used  in  the  neuter  singular  alone,  and  arru  (attru)  in 
the  neuter  plural  alone ;  but  in  is  used  in  connection  with  both  num- 
bers and  with  all  genders.  A  similar  use  of  in  appears  in  the  Malay&- 
1am.  In  Canarese,  on  the  other  hand,  in  is  used  only  as  an  inflexional 
augment,  not  as  a  sign  of  case.  One  of  the  so-called  declensions  of  the 
Canarese  is  said  by  grammarians  to  take  ina  as  its  genitive  case-sign ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  final  a  is  the  real  sign  of  the  genitive,  as  it 
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invariably  is  in  Canarese  ;  and  this  genitive  a  is  found  to  be  preceded 
by  various  euphonic  increments — tn,  cd^  ar,  or  v,  according  to  dream- 
stances.  Doubtless  the  in  of  tn-a,  like  the  Tamil  tn,  was  a  sign  of  the 
locative  originally,  then  of  the  possessive ;  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
contribute  to  grammatical  expression,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  case.  In  Telugu,  na  or  nt,  the  dialectic  equiva- 
lent of  in,  is  used  as  a  possessive  suffix,  as  in  Tamil,  though  not  so 
frequently.  The  only  difference  in  principle  is  that  ni  is  used  in 
Telugu  in  connection  with  the  singular  alone,  and  might  be  called  a 
genitive  singular  case-sign,  if  the  Telugu  stood  in  an  isolated  position ; 
whereas  in  Tamil  it  is  used  in  connection  with  plural  nouns  as  fre- 
quently as  with  the  singular.  In  Ku,  which  has  special  resemblances 
to  the  Telugu,  ni  constitutes  the  inflexion  (in  reality  the  genitive)  of  all 
classes  of  nouns,  whether  singular  or  plural,  precisely  like  the  Tamil  in. 
The  Gdnd  uses  as  genitive  case-signs  na  and  nd,  da  and  d — ^forms 
which  are  probably  allied  one  to  another,  as  well  as  to  the  Brahoi  nd, 
and  to  the  Telugu  and  (rdnd  ni  and  the  Tamil  in. 

Though  in  is  not  regarded  by  TamQ  grammarians  as  a  sign  of  the 
genitive,  yet  when  those  particles  which  are  regarded  as  genitive  case- 
signs  are  sufiixed  to  any  noun,  in  is  ordinarily  inserted  between  the 
noun  and  those  case-signs ;  so  that  all  auxiliary  or  additional  particles 
are  appended  to  thb  incremental  tn,  not  to  the  noun  itself — e,g.,  from 
adu,  it,  is  formed  not  ad^-tideiya,  but  ad^-in-vdeiya,  of  it ;  from  tambi^ 
a  younger  brother,  is  formed  not  tambir{y)-adu,  but  more  commonly 
tamhi^yyin-adu,  of  a  younger  brother  :  and  this  rule  seems  to  indicate 
that  in,  whatever  its  origin,  has  acquired  more  of  the  force  of  a  genitive 
case-sign  than  the  genitive  particles  which  have  subsequently  been 
suffixed  to  it.  The  same  inference  is  still  more  clearly  deducible  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural,  each  of  the  case-suffixes  in  succession  is 
appended,  not  to  the  crude  form  of  the  noun,  but  to  the  increment  in. 
These  case-suffixes  are  not  mere  postpositional  fragments,  but  were,  or 
are  still,  nouns  of  relation ;  and  in,  the  particle  by  which  they  are 
united  to  the  base,  serves  as  a  bond  of  connection,  in  virtue,  as  I  con- 
ceive, of  its  signification  as  a  suffix  of  the  genitive.  Thus,  in  the 
colloquial  Tamil  kallinidattil  {k(jd{iyin-idatti1),  in  a  stone,  idattil,  the 
local  ablative  or  locative  suffix,  literally  means  '  in  the  place ;  *  and  this 
suffix  evidently  requires,  or  at  least  desires,  the  possessive  in  (with  the 
signification  '  of ')  to  connect  it  with  the  base.  Hence  kal{iyinridattil 
literally  signifies  *  in  the  place  of  (or  occupied  by)  a  stone.' 

The  adjectival  meaning  of  in,  though  not  its  only  or  original  mean- 
ing, b  one  which  is  recognised  by  native  grammarians,  and  which  they 
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prove  by  examples — e.gr.,  ponnin  (pon{n)-in)  kudam,  a  golden  vessel. 
This  adjectival  use  of  in  is  not  only  allied  to,  but  is  derived  from,  its 
use  as  a  suffix  of  the  genitive,  and  in  the  illustration  which  has  now 
been  adduced  it  is  evident  that  ponnin  kudam,  might  be  rendered  with 
equal  propriety,  a  vessel  of  gold.     It  will  be  found  also  in  the  Indo- 
European  analogies  which  will  presently  be  adduced,  that  the  similarity 
or  identity  of  the   adjectival  formative   and  the  genitive  case-sign 
which  is  apparent  in  this  instance,  has  a  wider  range  than  that  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.     There  is  another  particle  resembling  in — viz., 
am,  with  its  equivalent  an,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  Tamil  for 
both  those  purposes,  and,  like  in,  it  is  sometimes  appended  to  the 
noun  itself,  and  sometimes  to  the  neuter  inflexion.     We  see  this  fusion 
of  the  adjectival  and  the  genitive  signification  of  am  in  such  forms  as 
dlam  (dl'-am)  pA,  the  banyan  flower,  or  the  flower  of  the  banyan,  and 
dttran  hard  (dttru,  the  inflexion  of  dru,  a  river),  the  river-bank,  or 
the  bank  of  the  river.     The  same  adjectival  formative  is  much  used  in 
Malay&lam  also — e.g.,  mal^-am  puli  {mala-am  ptdi),  a  mountain  tiger, 
or  a  tiger  of  the  mountain,  a  royal  tiger.    The  final  m  of  am  changes  by 
rule  into  the  nasal  which  corresponds  to  the  first  consonant  of  the  word 
which  follows  it  and  with  which  it  is  compounded.     Hence  it  changes 
into  n  when  followed  by  a  dental — e.g.,  panan-ddppu  {panei-am4dppu)f 
a  palmyra  tope.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have  here 
to  deal  with  an,  the  formative  suffix  of  many  Tamil  nouns.     In  such 
words  aa  adarku,  Tam.  to  it,  for  adan-ku,  am  is  not  considered  a  sign 
of  case  or  even  as  an  inflexional  increment,  but  (as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  section  on  *'  The  Inflexional  Increment ")  as  a  formative 
suffix,  found  in  the  nominative  (though  rarely),  as  well  as  in  the 
oblique  cases,     am  and  an  agree  in  this,  that  both  are  used  as  forma- 
tive particles  of  nouns,     am,  however,  is  also  used  as  a  genitival  or 
adjectival  suffix  in  Tamil,  whereas  an  is  not.     am  and  an  are,   I 
believe,  identical  in  origin ;  so  also  another  pair  of  particles  in  and  im 
(the  latter  the  Canarese  form),     am  and  an  I  regard  as  demonstrative 
pronoxms ;  in  and  im  as  related  to  or  derived  from  il,  here,  a  house, 
the  locative  case-sign. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  any  trace  of  the  genitive  case-sign 
or  adjectival  formative  in  in,  ni,  am,  or  any  related  form,  can  be  found 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Of  all  the  North  Indian 
vernaculars  the  Gujarllthi  is  the  only  one  which  contains  a  form  of  the 
genitive  resembling  that  which  we  have  been  examining.  That  lan- 
guage has  a  genitive  suffix  in  m  (w^,  7it,  nun),  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  Telugu  ni,  nu,  &c.  In  the  language  of  the  Bodos,  a  Himalayan 
tribe,  the  pronominal  genitive  is  regularly  formed  by  suffixing  ni — e.g., 
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OH-ni,  of  roe,  nan-nif  of  tbee,  bi-ni^  of  him.  In  Sanskrit  the  n 
which  precedes  the  ah  or  <u,  of  certain  genitives,  is  ondonbtedly 
euphonic ;  but  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  other  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  we  may  observe  distinct  traces  of  the  adjectival  or 
genitival  use  of  a  particle  of  which  the  consonant  n  is  the  most  essen- 
tial element  With  the  Dravidian  particle  compare  anro,  the  Sanskrit 
adjectival  formative,  and  an,  the  suffix  of  appellatives;  the  Qreek 
possessive  suffix  w ;  the  adjectival  use  of  ii  in  Greek  words  like  X/^ 
t9^i,  and  of  en,  in  the  Germanic  wooden  ;  and  also  in,  the  Sanskrit 
suffix  of  agency,  which  is  preserved  in  the  acyectives  of  the  New 
Persian.  These  forms  look  as  if  they  were  reciprocally  related  ;  and 
possibly  also  there  may  be  some  ulterior  relationship  between  them 
and  the  Tamilian  in.  There  are  traces  in  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages  themselves  of  the  use  of  in  as  a  distinctively  genitival 
suffix.  The  Celtic  forms  its  genitive  systematically  by  means  of  n,  an^ 
en,  <&c.  :  nor  is  it  the  genitive  plural  only  of  the  Celtic  dialects  which 
uses  this  case-sign  (as  in  the  Sanskrit  family),  but  it  is  employed  to 
form  the  genitive  singular  also.  It  should  be  noticed  too  that  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  n  (alternating  with  m)  was  used  to  express  all  case 
relations,  but  particularly  that  of  the  genitive.  Compare  also  the 
Sanskrit  genitive  or  possessive  mama  (morfna),  of  me,  my,  with  the 
Zend  mana,  the  Old  Persian  mand,  and  the  Gothic  meina,  mine,  theina, 
thine,  seina,  his  ;  in  each  of  which  examples  the  final  na,  or  its  San- 
skrit equivalent  ma,  resembles  the  Dravidian  in  or  ni,  not  only  in 
sound,  but  also  in  the  union  of  an  adjectival  signification  with  that  of 
the  possessive  or  genitive  case.  The  Lithuanian  goes  further  than  any 
other  Indo-European  tongue  in  resemblance  to  the  Tamil  in  this  point, 
for  it  not  only  uses  n  as  a  sign  of  the  pronominal  possessive  (of  the 
first  person),  but  it  adopts  this  genitival  man  as  the  inflexional  base 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  same  pronoun. 

In  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  stock  we  find  a  large  number  of 
still  more  essential  analogies  with  the  Dravidian  genitival  suffix  in  or 
ni.  Compare  both  with  the  Dravidian  and  with  the  Indo-European 
possessives  the  Mongolian  and  Manchu  mini  (mi-nt),  of  me,  my  ;  and 
the  Mongolian  tchini  and  the  Manchu  sini  (d-nt),  of  thee,  thy.  In 
the  languages  of  the  Finnish  family,  the  prevailing  form  of  the  genitive 
is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  Dravidian  :  it  is  n,  an,  en,  un,  <fcc., 
not  only  in  pronominal  inflexions,  but  universally.  Thus  in  Mordvin 
and  Cheremiss,  the  genitive  is  formed  by  suffixing  n  or  en — e.g,,  kudo, 
a  house,  kudo-n,  of  a  house.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  Mordvin  is 
nen,  possibly  a  reduplication  of  n,  intended  to  symbolise  the  plural — 
e.g,,  kudot-nen,  of  houses.     The  Lappish  genitive  takes  w  or  en  in  the 
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singular,  and  i  in  the  plural,  e  forms  the  ordinary  possessive  suffix  of 
the  Magyar.  The  Finnish  proper  forms  the  genitive  by  suffixing  n, 
uriy  ttif  an,  <fec. — e,g.,  mind  (min-d),  I,  min-un,  of  me,  my. 

The  prevailing  form  of  the  genitive  in  the  Tatar  or  High  Asian 
families,  corresponds  to  nen,  the  reduplicated  suffix  of  the  Mordvin 
plural,  and  to  its  equivalent  reduplication  in  the  old  Scythian  of  the 
Behistun  tablets ;  but  whilst  the  reduplicated  suffix  is  very  frequently 
used,  it  systematically  alternates  with  the  simpler  suffix  un  or  in.  The 
Oriental  Turkish  forms  its  genitive  by  suffixing  ning  or  nin,  or  ntng  or 
ntn.  In  the  Ottoman  Turkish  the  initial  nasal  is  only  occasionally 
used :  the  genitive  plural  is  uniformly  un  ;  the  singular  takes  un  or 
nun,  according  as  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  ends  in  a  consonant 
or  in  a  vowel.  In  the  Mongolian,  the  sign  of  the  genitive  is  il  after 
the  consonant  n;  after  every  other  consonant,  Un;  and  after  a  vowel, 
in  or  yin.  The  personal  pronouns,  as  has  already  been  observed,  form 
their  possessive  by  suffixing  nu  or  ni — f.^.,  mi-mu,  or  mi-^i,  my. 
Compare  the  Mongolian  kdl-iin,  of  the  foot,  with  the  ordinary  Tamil 
genitive  of  the  corresponding  noun  kdl-in,  of  the  foot.  The  Calmuck 
dialect  of  the  Mongolian  forms  its  genitive  by  suffixing  u  or  i  to  nouns 
ending  in  n,  and  in  or  yin  to  all  other  nouns.  The  Tibetan  postfixes 
in  like  manner  i  or  yin.  The  Manchu  makes  much  use  of  a  possessive 
relative  suffix  ngge,  or  ningge,  signifying  '  which  has ; '  but  it  also  forms 
genitives^  properly  so  called,  by  suffixing  ni  or  t.  In  Japanese  ni  is 
used  generally  as  a  sign  of  relation,  with  a  still  wider  variety  of  mean- 
ings than  the  Tam.  in,  no,  however,  is  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive, and  is  also  used  in  the  formation  of  adjectives. 

In  the  language  of  the  Scythian  tablets  of  Behistun,  the  genitive  was 
ordinarily  formed  by  suffixing  na :  the  first  personal  pronoun  formed 
its  genitive  by  suffixing  a  reduplicated  form  of  this  particle,  ni-na — 
e.g.,  hu'7ii-na,  of  me ;  whilst  the  genitive  plural  was  generally  formed 
by  means  of  the  addition  of  inna,  probably  softened  from  ni-na.  The 
nearest  direct  resemblance  to  the  Behistun-Scythian  genitival  na,  is  the 
Brahui  nd,  and  the  66nd  nd  or  d.  This  interesting  record  of  the 
speech  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  furnishes  us,  I  think,  with  a  clue  to 
the  origin  of  nun  or  nin,  the  Tatar  genitive  suffix.  In  the  Tatar 
tongues  nun  is  interchangeable  with  and  equivalent  to  un ;  and  un  or 
in  is  also  interchangeable  with  ni  or  nu  ;  in  Mongolian,  yin  and  un  are 
suffixed  to  substantives,  ni  to  the  personal  pronouns.  It  appears  from 
the  Behistun  tablets  that  na,  the  ordinary  genitive  suffix,  was  some- 
times euphonically  changed  into  ni-na,  and  that  this  again  was  softened 
into  inna.  I  conceive  that  the  Tatar  un  was  in  this  same  manner,  by 
the  reduplication  of  the  nasal,  converted  into  nun;  which  in  Manchu 
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became  nggt  or  nxnggt,  Posaibly  also  ia  or  nu  was  nasalised  bj  the 
addition  of  a  final  it  or  n^,  of  the  use  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
point  in  the  final  euphonic  n  of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns 
in  most  of  the  Scythian  languages.  A  parallel  instance  of  the  redupli- 
cation of  a  nasal  is  apparent  in  Telngu  itself,  in  the  conjunctive  or 
copulative  particle.  This  particle  is  tint  in  Tamil,  l2  in  Canarese,  and 
u  in  Telugu;  but  this  Telugu  u  becomes  euphonicaliy  nu,  and  by 
reduplication  nunnu  in  particular  instances. 

(5.)  The  geniiival  stijffix  '  a,* — This  sign  of  the  genitive  or  possessive 
claims  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  most  distinctively  Dravidian 
suffix,  but  as  the  sole  original  one.  It  is  little  used  in  modem  Tamil, 
though  placed  first  in  the  list  of  genitive  case-signs  by  Tamil  gram- 
marians ;  but  if  we  take  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  into  consideration^ 
in  several  of  which  it  is  the  only  sign  in  use,  we  shall  find  it  more 
largely  used  than  any  other  suffix  of  the  genitive — a  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Tamil  classification. 

I  conceive  this  suffix  to  be  identical  with  a,  the  formative  of  the 
most  frequently  used  Dravidian  relative  participle  (see  ''  The  Verb "), 
but  totally  distinct  in  origin  from  a,  the  neuter  particle  of  pluralisation 
which  has  already  been  investigated. 

In  Canarese  a  is  the  only  sign  of  the  genitive  which  is  ever  used. 
It  is  sometimes  euphonicaliy  lengthened  to  d,  as  the  Tamil  cuiu,  of 
wbich  the  same  a  forms  the  most  essential  part,  is  sometimes  length- 
ened to  ddu.  a  is  sometimes  preceded  by  an  euphonic  consonant, 
which  is  inserted  between  it  and  the  base,  to  form  a  link  of  connection 
between  them,  viz.,  by  v  or  y,  the  use  of  which  is  purely  of  an  euphonic 
nature,  and  by  tn,  ad,  or  ar,  which  are  inflexional  increments  of  the 
base,  and  old  petrified  locatives  or  genitives — e.g.,  gurur(v)'<i,  of  a 
priest ;  kuri-(y)'a,  of  a  sheep ;  kusin-a,  of  a  child ;  mar-adra,  of  a  tree; 
ad-ar-a,  of  that  (thing),  or  of  it.  When  this  genitive  a  is  added  to  the 
abbreviated  inflexional  for|n  of  the  Canarese  personal  pronouns,  the 
final  nasal  of  those  pronouns  is  doubled — e.g.,  nanna  (from  ndn,  I),  of 
me ;  namma  (from  n&m^  we),  of  us.  A  comparison  of  these  forms  with 
the  Tamil  and  Tuju  nama,  of  us,  our,  proves  that  the  doubling  of  the 
final  nasal  arises  from  an  euphonic  source,  a  forms  the  genitive  suffix 
not  only  of  the  singular  of  Canarese  nouns  and  pronouns,  but  also  of 
the  plural,  whether  the  noun  belongs  to  the  rational  or  to  the  irrational 
class — e.g.,  avar-a,  of  them  (epicene),  avugal-a,  of  them  (neuter). 
These  examples  prove  that  a  is  the  true  Canarese  genitive  case-sign : 
and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  case-sign  is  never  used,  like  in  in 
Tamil,  as  the  common  fulcrum  of  the  suffixes  of  all  the  oblique  cases, 
but  is  used  solely  as  a  case-sign  of  the  genitive. 
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In  Tu}u  a  is  the  only  sign  of  the  genitive,  as  in  Canarese.  The  onlj 
difference  is  that  in  the  plural  a  is  weakened  to  e.  In  many  instances 
in  singular  nouns  a  is  preceded  by  d  or  t;  but  this  consonant  is 
merely  the  equivalent  of  the  Canarese  ad  or  d,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to ;  and  in  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  a  is  pre- 
served purer  in  Tuju  than  in  Canarese.  Thus,  instead  of  the  Canarese 
nanna,  of  me,  the  Tu}u  has  yan-a  ( =  nan-a ),  and  instead  of  wtnna,  of 
thee,  it  has  ntn-a.  The  language  of  the  Kotas  of  the  Nilgherry  Hills 
forms  all  its  genitives  by  suffixing  a. 

In  Telugu  a  forms  the  plural  inflexion  or  genitive  of  all  substantive 
nouns  without  exception,  lu,  the  pluralising  particle,  is  changed  into 
la  ;  and  as  the  u  of  Ivl  is  added  merely  to  facilitate  enunciation,  and 
/  alone  constitutes  the  suffix  of  the  plural,  it  is  evident  that  the  a  of 
/a  is  a  suffix  of  case.  As  the  plural  inflexion,  a  constitutes  the  ful- 
crum to  which  the  other  case-signs,  or  suffixes  of  the  oblique  cases,  are 
added ;  and  as  the  genitive  plural,  it  expresses  the  signification  of  the 
genitive,  without  any  auxiliary  or  additional  particle.  The  Telugu 
personal  pronouns  use  their  crude  bases  adjectivally  as  their  inflexion 
and  genitive.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  or  the  demonstra- 
tives, generally  form  their  genitives,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  by  adding  i  to  the  root  :  in  the  singular  a  few  of  them  suffix 
nt,  as  is  done  by  the  greater  number  of  nouns  in  the  singular.  One 
of  the  Telugu  pronouns  uses  a,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural, 
as  the  sign  of  the  genitive,  in  complete  accordance  vnth  the  Canarese 
and  Tu}u.  The  genitive  of  the  reflexive  pronouns  i&n^u^  self,  i6.m,'U^ 
selves,  is  formed  in  Telugu  by  shortening  the  quantity  of  the  ra  iical 
vowel  and  suffixing  a,  as  in  Canarese — t,g,^  tarv-a^  of  self,  tamay  of 
selves.  The  adjectival  a  of  some  Telugu  substantives  is  evidently 
identical  with  this  genitival  a — t»g,^  Hr-a  kavi,  a  village  poet,  or  a  poet 
of  the  village. 

In  Tamil,  though  a  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  genitive  suffixes,  it 
is  now  less  used  than  any  other  sign  of  the  genitive,  and  indeed  is  used 
only  as  the  classical  genitive  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronoxms— 
e.^.,  nam,-aj  our  (from  ndm^  we),  like  the  Sanskrit  mamaj  my,  and 
tova,  thy.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  determine  whether  this  suffix  has 
retained  in  Tamil  any  genitival  signification  whatever.  Whether  it  be 
attached  to  a  singular  or  to  a  plural  pronoun,  it  must  be  followed  by, 
and  be  in  agreement  with,  a  neuter  plural  noun  ;  and  this  circumstance 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Tamil  it  is  used  as  a  suffix  of 
plurality,  not  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive.  On  this  supposition,  in  the 
words  ena  ketgal,  my  hands,  ena  would  signify  not  met,  of  me,  but 
mea,  (the  things  that  are)  mine.     It  would  be  a  pronominal  adjective 
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or  possessive  plural,  not  a  genitive ;  and  the  fact  that  a  is  burgelj  lued 
in  classical  Tamil  as  a  sign  of  the  neuter  plural  {e.g.,  nloj  few,  litenllj 
a  few  things ;  pala^  many,  literally  many  things),  shows  that  this  sap- 
position  would  be  a  very  natural  one. 

On  the  other  h&nd,  a  was  classed  with  genitive  suffixes  by  the  most 
ancient  Tamil  grammarians,  and  those  grammarians,  who  were  renisrk- 
ably  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  their  own  langaagey  were 
perfectly  aware  that  a  was  also  a  sign  of  the  plural  of  '^  irratioiis]&'' 
Moreover,  though  it  is  stated  by  Tamil  grammarians  that  the  genitive 
in  a  must  always  be  in  agreement  with  a  plural  noun,  yet  they  admit 
that  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees  is  sometimes  singular  in  form 
though  plural  in  signification — e,g,y  the  expression  nurir^i  Mr'iMdi^  thj 
small  foot,  occurs  in  the  ChintAmai;^.     They  say  that  foot  is  here  osed 
for  feet,  and  this  is  certainly  true  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  nun^a 
is  determined  thereby  to  be  a  plural,  for  the  use  of  the  singular  with  a 
plural  signification,  yet  with  the  declensional  and  conjugational  foims 
of  the  singular,  is  a  fixed  usage  of  these  languages.    I  think,  therefore^ 
that  we  may  confidently  regard  this  nun-a  as  an  iUustration  of  the  nse 
of  a,  even  in  Tamil,  in  connection  with  the  singular.     In  Tamil,  it  is 
true,  a  is  ordinarily  followed  by  the  neuter  plural  alone ;  but  in 
Canarese  and  Telugu  it  may  be  followed  by  any  gender  or  number ; 
and  the  a  of  the  Tamil  tatiraf  of  self,  is  evidently  identical  with  that 
of  the  corresponding  Telugu  tan-a  ;  whilst  the  a  of  nam^  of  us,  oar, 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  Canarese  fiammra.     Hence,  as  the  one 
a  is  unquestionably  a  genitive,  so  must  the  other  have  been  originally; 
and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  Tamil  rule  which 
requires  a  to  be  followed  by  the  neuter  plural  is  merely  a  secondary, 
recent,  dialectic  peculiarity,  which  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  its 
accidental  resemblance  to  the  sign  of  the  plural  of  irrationals.     This 
peculiarity  of  the  genitival  a  in  Tamil  may  be  compared  with  the 
somewhat  parallel  case  of  the  use  in  Hindustani  of  one  possessive 
suffix  rather  than  another,  according  to  the  gender  of  the  noun  which 
follows  and  governs  that  to  which  it  is  suffixed.     Though  in  gramma- 
tical Tamil  a  is  always  followed  by  the  plural,  yet  the  vulgar  in  the 
rural  districts  commonly  use  it  without  discrimination  of  number,  as 
in  Canarese  and  Telugu.     Thus,  they  will  say  nama  (or  more  com- 
monly, as  in  Canarese,  namma)  t2r,  our  village ;  and  this  confirms  the 
supposition  that  in  Tamil,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  the  original  use  of 
this  a  was  simply  that  of  a  suffix  of  the  genitive.     In  the  Ho,  a  K6- 
larian  dialect,  a  is  a  common  possessive  suffix ;  and  it  is  also,  as  in 
Tamil,  an  adjectival  formative. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  other  language  or 
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family  of  languages  with  which  this  genitive  suffix  appears  capable  of 
being  affiliated.  There  is  no  direct  Scythian  analogy  for  it,  and  the  only 
affinities  which  I  have  observed  are  Indo-European.  The  most  direct 
and  reliable  Indo-European  analogy  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the 
personal  pronouns,  which  in  some  of  the  Indo-European  dialects  have  a 
possessive  in  a  strongly  resembling  this  Dravidian  possessive.  If  we 
look  only  at  the  Gothic  meina^  my,  theina,  thy,  seina,  his  or  its,  we 
should  naturally  conclude  the  sign  of  the  possessive  in  these  words  to 
be,  not  a,  but  na  (answering  to  the  old  Scythian  and  Brahui  na^  and 
to  the  Telugu  n%) ;  but  on  comparing  the  forms  which  this  sign  of  the 
possessive  assumes  in  various  languages,  it  appears  probable  that  a 
alone  conveys  the  signification  of  the  possessive ;  and  that  the  nasal 
which  precedes  it  in  the  Sanskrit  tnama,  the  Zend  mana,  and  the 
Gothic  meina,  may  merely  have  been  inserted  euphonically  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  contiguous  vowels  pure.  Compare  mama,  Sans, 
my  (from  mo,  I),  with  tava,  thy  (from  tva,  thou)  ;  and  especially  com- 
pare the  Gothic  theina,  seina,  with  the  corresponding  Lithuanian  pos- 
sessives  tava-s,  sava-s.  In  these  instances  v  euphonic  is  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  n.  The  Indo-European  pronominal  possessive  in  a  •  is 
exceptional ;  for  the  primitive  languages  of  that  family  evince  an 
almost  perfect  agreement  in  the  use  of  as,  or  some  closely  related  form, 
as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  singular,  and  of  sdm  or  dm  as  the  sign  of 
the  genitive  plural.  In  the  later  Teutonic  dialects,  however,'  a  genitive 
case-sign  in  a  becomes  exceedingly  common,  and  is  found  in  the  plural 
as  well  as  in  the  singular.  Thus  in  the  Frisian  all  plural  substantives 
and  such  singulars  as  end  in  a  vowel  form  their  possessive  by  suffix- 
ing a;  in  the  Icelandic  all  plurals  and  all  masculine  and  neuter*  sin- 
gulars use  a  as  their  case-sign ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  all  plurals. 
Though  the  oldest  Gothic  possessivee  accorded  with  the  ordinary 
Sanskrit  forms  cu  and  dm,  yet  the  resemblance  between  the  posses- 
si  ves  of  some  of  the  Teutonic  vernaculars  and  the  Dravidian  possessive 
is  deserving  of  notice.  The  use  of  a  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  by  all 
plural  substantives  in  Telugu  is  especially  remarkable.  Has  the  Dra- 
vidian a  under  consideration  been  softened  from  a^  (of  which,  however, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  trace  or  analogical  probability),  or  has  it 
been  softened  from  na,  the  old  Scythian  suffix  ?  The  latter  supposi- 
tion, though  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  not  an  improbable  one  in 
itself;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  Gdnd  nd  alternates  with  d,  the 
Scj^thian  ni-na  with  inna,  the  Turkish  nun  with  \xnu, 

(6.)  The  Malaydlam  genitive  singular  suffix  *  re*  or  ^ de,' — In  most 
cases  this  Malay&lam  genitive  takes  the  shape  of  indre  or  inde,  of 
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vhich  in  is  the  genitiyal  suffix  and  inflexional  increment,  which  has 
already  been  described.  In  en-de,  my,  the  inflexional  base  is  of  itself 
a  geniti¥e,  and  the  addition  of  in  is  not  required ;  hence  it  appears 
that  de  or  dre  is  an  auxiliary  genitive  suffix,  like  the  adu  which  ib  so 
often  added  to  in  in  Tamil,  and  is  probably  from  the  same  origin. 
This  suffix  is  written  re ;  but  it  is  always  added  to  n,  and  when  it  is 
thus  added,  the  compound  is  regularly  pronounced,  not  as  nrt,  but  as 
ndre  or  nde.  Neither  the  Tamil  nor  the  Malay&lam  possesses  any 
other  method  of  producing  the  sound  which  is  indicated  by  these 
letters  (a  peculiarly  euphonic  nd\  but  that  of  conjoining  the  final  it  of 
those  languages  and  the  hard  r ;  which,  when  pronounced  in  combinar 
tion,  have  the  sound  of  ndr^  or,  as  some  pronounce  it,  ndz^  or  more 
commonly  still,  nd.  Thus,  from  en,  to  say,  and  duy  the  regular  forma- 
tive of  the  preterite  participle,  the  Canarese  forms  endu,  saying,  or 
having  said ;  and  this  in  Tamil  is  written  ewtu ;  but  it  would  be 
erroneous  to  suppose  ru  to  be  the  sign  of  the  preterite  in  Tamil  instead 
of  du,  for  enru  is  intended  to  be,  and  is  pronounced,  endu  or  endru^ 
nearly  as  in  Canarese. 

Qence  some  analogies  to  the  Malay&lam  re  (in  reality  de),  which 
m^ht  be  suggested,  appear  at  once  to  be  illusory.  The  Malay &lam  re 
was  connected  by  Dr  Stevenson  with  the  Canarese  genitive  ra.  It  has 
been  shown  that  a,  not  ra,  is  the  genitive  suffix  of  the  Canarese,  and 
that  the  r  which  precedes  it  is  properly  ar,  an  inflexional  increment 
(like  ad  and  in),  which  is  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  case-signs 
of  three  cases,  besides  the  genitive,  of  certain  classes  of  nouns.  The 
Malayftlam  re  {de\  on  the  other  hand,  is  suffixed  exclusively  to  the 
genitive,  and  no  other  suffix  of  case  is  ever  appended  to  it.  Never- 
theless, as  I  connect  de  with  the  Tamil  adu,  it,  and  as  with  this  I 
connect  also  the  Canarese  ad  and  its  hardened  form  ar,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  in  this  modified  and  remote  manner  the  Malaj&lam  and 
the  Canarese  forms  are  allied. 

Still  more  illusory  is  the  apparent  resemblance  of  this  Malay&lam  re 
or  de  to  the  adjectival  possessive  suffixes  of  the  Hindustani  personal 
pronouns  rd  and  H  {e.g,,  mSrd,  meus,  mert,  mea),  to  the  correspond- 
ing New  Persian  inflexion  rd  {e.g.,  io-rd,  thy,  thee),  and  to  ra,  the 
Gothic  genitive  plural  suffix  of  the  personal  pronouns  {e.g.,  unsara^ 
our,  izvara,  your),  from  which  the  final  r  of  our  English  our  and  your 
has  been  derived  The  Hindustani  r  is  supposed  by  Bopp  to  be 
derived  from  d;  merd,  meus,  being  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  madtya, 
my ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Malaylllam  form  has  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  Hindustani  and  the  Persian,  except,  indeed,  on  the 
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supposition  that  the  d  of  the  Tamil  demonstrative  neuter  singular, 
aduy  is  remotely  connected  with  the  formative  d  of  the  Sanskrit  pos- 
sessive adjective. 

The  Malay^lam  de,  like  the  Tamil  adu,  is  used  as  a  genitive  suffix  of 
the  singular  alone,  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  derived  from 
adUf  which  in  its  original  signification  is  the  neuter  singular  of  the 
demonstrative.  In  the  genitive  plural,  the  Malay d.lam  uses  ude, 
answering  to  the  colloquial  Tamil  udeiya  (from  udet),  belonging  to,  o£ 
Compare  the  Malayalam  ervte,  endre,  or  ende,  of  me,  with  the  corre- 
sponding Tamil  enadu,  of  me,  that  which  is  mine.  The  Malay&lam 
possessive  noun  mine,  or  that  which  is  mine,  is  endredu,  from  enrde, 
my,  and  adu,  it,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil  enadu.  This  latter  enadu, 
however,  is  not  the  genitive  enadu,  my,  with  which  I  have  compared 
en-dre,  but  a  possessive  noun  in  the  nominative  case ;  and  though  I 
suppose  the  Malay&Iam  c^  to  be  itself  a  corruption  from  adu,  it,  yet 
the  demonstrative  suffix  would  be  appended  a  second  time,  on  the 
origin  and  true  meaning  of  de  being  forgotten.  We  see  illustrations  of 
this  repetition  of  an  ancient  suffix  in  many  languages — e,g,,  maUi'(^y 
in-in,  High  Tam.  from  a  mountain ;  and  this  very  demonstrative  adu, 
it,  is  twice  used  in  the  Tamil  negative  participial  noun  illddadu,  the 
thing  which  is  not ;  in  which  the  first  d,  though  a  representative  origin- 
ally of  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative,  has  lost  its  proper  significa- 
tion, and  become  a  mere  euphonic  link  of  connection,  or  technical  sign, 
in  consequence  of  which  d  requires  to  be  repeated. 

(7.)  Auxilia?y  suffixes  of  the  genitive  in  Telugu  and  Tamil. 

(L)  In  Telugu,  yohka,  or  yoka,  is  sometimes  appended  to  the  in- 
flexion, or  natural  genitive,  as  an  auxiliary  suffix  of  case — e,g,,  from 
the  ordinary  possessive  nd,  my,  is  formed  optionally  the  equivalent 
form  nd-yokka,  my,  of  me.  This  suffix  is  rarely  used,  and  seems 
foreign  to  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  no  other  pure  Dravidian  dialect 
possesses  any  suffix  resembling  it.  A  suffix  somewhat  resembling 
yokka  is  found  in  the  lUjmahal  and  Ur&on  languages,  which  contain 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Kdl  elements,  though  formed  pro- 
bably upon  a  Dravidian  basis.  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  Hl^mahal 
is  ki,  that  of  the  UrUon  ghi.  If  these  particles  are  at  all  connected 
with  the  Telugu  yoka,  which  seems  doubtful,  we  should  be  warranted 
in  connecting  the  whole  with  the  ordinary  possessive  or  adjectival  suffix 
of  the  Hindustani,  the  feminine  of  which  is  Jd  (masculine  kd),  and 
through  that  suffix  with  the  formative  ka  of  the  Sanskrit  possessive 
adjectives  mdmaka,  my,  tdvaka,  thy,  asmdkam,  of  us,  our,  &c.  A 
closer  analogy  to  yoka  is  that  of  the  dative  postfix  of  the  Mikir,  which 
is  yok  or  ayok. 
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(IL)  In  Tamil,  udetya  is  commonly  appended  to  the  inflexion  of 
nonns  and  pronouns  as  an  auxiliary  possessive  suffix,  udeiya  {udei- 
(y)-a),  means  belonging  to,  or,  literally,  which  is  the  property  of,  and  is 
derived  from  the  noun  udei,  property,  possession,  by  the  addition  of  a, 
the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  on  the  addition  of  which  to  any 
noun  it  is  converted  into  an  adjective.  Thus,  en^eiya  kn,  my  band, 
means  literally  the  hand  which  is  my  property,  fdr  en  of  itself  signifies 
my.  Through  usage,  however,  there  is  no  difference  in  signification, 
or  even  in  emphasis,  between  en  and  enrudei'{yy<i.  The  Malayftlam 
dispenses  with  ya  or  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  and  uses  ude 
(in  Tamil  ndei),  the  uninflected  noun  itself,  as  its  auxiliary  suffix  of 
the  genitive.  This  suffix  is  still  further  mutilated  in  modem  Malayft- 
1am  into  de — e,y.y  putrtrde,  of  a  daughter,  udetya  is  very  largely  used 
as  an  auxiliary  genitival  suffix  in  colloquial  Tamil,  and  in  some  gram- 
mars written  by  foreigners  it  is  classed  with  the  signs  of  the  genitive ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  case-sign,  or  suffix  of  case  at  all, 
but  the  relative  participle  of  an  appellative  verb  used  adjectivally,  and 
it  is  to  be  compared  not  with  our  preposition  of,  but  with  the  phrase, 
belonging  to. 

Locative  or  *  Seventh  *  Case. — Dravidian  grammarians  state  that  any 
word  which  signifies  '  a  place '  may  be  used  to  express  the  locative.  In 
each  dialect,  however,  some  words  or  postpositions  are  so  frequently 
and  systematically  used  for  this  purpose  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
distinctively  locative  suffixes. 

In  Tamil,  kan,  an  eye,  which  has  also  the  signification  of  a  place,  is 
given  in  the  grammars  as  the  characteristic  suffix  of  the  locative.  As 
a  verbal  root,  kan  means  to  see  :  its  secondary  signification  was,  look  ! 
its  third,  there ;  its  fourth,  a  place :  and  in  consequence  of  the  last 
meaning  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of  the  locative.  It  is  very  rarely 
used,  and  the  use  of  kdl  (in  MalayMam  kal),  which  stands  next  in  the 
list  in  the  NannCll,  is  still  more  rare.  I  have  no  hesitiition  in  saying 
that  the  most  distinctive  sign  of  the  Tamil  locative  is  il,  a  house,  a 
place — literally,  this  place,  here.  In  colloquial  Tamil  the  most  com- 
monly used  sign  of  the  locative  is  idattily  a  compound  suffix,  which  is 
derived  from  tdam,  the  ordinary  word  for  a  place,  attu,  the  inflexion 
or  basis  of  the  oblique  cases  (id^-attu),  and  i7,  an  older,  purer  word  for 
a  place,  which  is  added  to  id'-attu  (id'-att'-il),  as  the  real  sign  of  the 
locative,  with  the  meaning  of  our  preposition  in.  The  signification  of 
the  whole  suffix  is  literally,  in  the  place  of,  or  in  the  place  occupied  by  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  what  really  distiuguishes  the  locative  in  this 
compound  is  t7,  in — the  suffix  of  a  suffix ;  and  that  the  meaning  which 
the  entire  compound  receives  in  actual  use  is  simply  in.     In  the  lowest 
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patois  of  colloquial  Tamil,  the  locative  suffix  which  is  most  used  is 
kiffa,  near,  the  infinitive  of  a  verb.*  The  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil 
uses  also  uf  and  uri,  within,  among,  as  signs  of  the  locative. 

The  ancient  Canarese  generally  used  61,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil 
itl,  as  its  locative  suffix ;  whilst  the  modem  dialect  uses  alli  or  illif  a 
form  which  answers  to  the  Tamil  il,  alli  is  properly  a  noun  of  place, 
formed  from  the  remote  demonstrative  a;  and  its  fellow  is  t/Zt,  formed 
from  i,  the  proximate  demonstrative.  These  words  mean  literally  that 
place  and  this  place,  or  there  and  here,  and  their  use  as  locative  suffixes 
appears  to  betoken  a  later  state  of  the  language  than  the  use  of  tl  and 
ul  in  Tamil,  and  of  6}  in  Canarese.  The  locative  suffix  of  the  Tuda 
is  ulch  or  orzhf  which  seems  to  be  simply  the  Tamil  u}  rudely  pro- 
nounced,    r  and  I  seem  generally  to  become  rzh  in  this  dialect. 

In  Telugu  the  sign  of  the  locative  most  commonly  used  is  ^/  another 
form  frequently  employed  is  andu,  16  is  more  intensely  locative  in  its 
signification  than  andu;  it  means  within,  and  is  obviously  identical 
with  the  Canarese  61  and  the  Tamil  ul,  andu  means  simply  '  in,'  and, 
like  the  Canarese  alli,  is  properly  a  noun  of  place.  I  consider  andu^ 
the  adverbial  noun,  there,  identical  with  andu,  the  sign  of  the  locative. 
It  is  evidently  formed  from  a,  the  remote  demonstrative,  with  the 
addition  of  a  formative  d,  whilst  induy  the  correlative  adverb  of  place, 
is  derived  from  t,  the  proximate  demonstrative.  The  Canarese  also 
possesses  adverbs  corresponding  to  these,  viz.,  anta  and  inta,  arUalu 
and  intaXu,  but  uses  them  chiefly  to  express  comparison,  like  our  adverb 
tJian.  The  Telugu  locative  suffix  andu  (meaning  on  or  in)  bears  some 
apparent  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  antar,  among,  but  this  resem- 
blance is  illusory ;  for  andu  ia  derived  from  a,  that,  by  the  addition  of 
the  neuter  formative  du,  which  becomes  euphonically  ndu^  and  corre- 
sponds not  to  the  Sanskrit,  but  rather  to  anda,  that^  the  demonstrative 
adjective  of  the  Tamil.     The  Tu}u  locative  suffix  is  du  or  cT,  tu  or  f, 


*  I  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  remarkable  (though  probably  accidental)  resem- 
blance between  the  double  meaning  of  il  in  Tamil  and  of  in  in  Latin.  Each  is 
used  aa  a  locative  tufi&x  with  the  meaning  of  '  in  ; '  and  each  is  used  also  as  a  par- 
ticle of  negation.  The  Latin  in  not  only  means  *  in/  but  has  also  the  additional 
meaning  of  '  not'  in  such  compounds  as  indoctus  (like  tl^e  Gothic  un  and  the  Qreek 
and  Sanskrit  a  or  an  privatiye) ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Tamil  il  means  not  only 
*  in/  but  also  *  not.*  Moreover,  as  the  Latin  in  privative  is  an,  m»,  in  some  other 
dialects,  so  the  Tamil  il,  not,  takes  also  the  shape  of  al,  with  a  very  slight  differ- 
ence, not  in  the  meaning,  but  only  in  the  application.  Dr  Qundert  suggests  that 
possibly  il  is  merely  the  equivalent  of  u/,  meaning  existence,  and  that  the  nega- 
tive power  of  ilia  rests  in  the  final  a.  I  have  shown,  however,  that  this  a  is  the 
pluralising  particle  of  the  neuter  plural.  See  ** Neuter  plural  suflSx  in  a."  The 
neuter  singular  is  il-du,  indru,  the  thing  that  is  nut. 
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which  Dr  Gundert  conjectures  may  be  derived  from  udu,  equivalent  to 
ul,  Tain,  within,  61,  Old  Canarese,  or  from  ede,  equivalent  to  Tam.  idei 
or  idanif  place.  The  nature  of  the  initial  vowel  of  the  Tu}u  suffix 
seems  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  d  is  sometimes  preceded  by  o,  some- 
times by  a  or  e ;  and  sometimes  it  is  obliterated,  as  in  kei\\  in  the 
hand^  a  form  which  suggests  Telugu  analogies.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
to  me  most  liJ^ely  that  the  Tu]u  locative  du  or  \u  has  sprung  from  the 
same  origin  as  the  Can.  aUi  and  the  Tel  andu^  viz.,  the  adverb  of 
place  ihtre^  one  form  of  which  in  Tu]u  is  ade^  thither  (corresponding 
to  ide^  hither,  and  ode^  whither). 

In  Telugu  the  postposition  na,  which  becomes  ni  after  t,  is  used  as 
a  locative  suffix  in  connection  with  neuter  nouns,  ni  (and  hence  its 
equivalent  na  also)  is  evidently  identical  with  m,  the  sign  of  the 
ablative  of  motion  in  High  Tamil,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  pro- 
perly a  sign  of  the  locative  ;  and  probably  this  in  is  the  origin  of  «», 
the  Tamil,  and  ni  and  na^  the  Telugu,  genitival  or  inflexional  sufiixes. 
The  genitive  is  more  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  locative  than  the 
locative  from  the  genitive.  With  this  Telugu  locative  na  we  may 
compare  the  Ostiak  locative  na^  ne,  the  Finnish  and  Magyar  an  and 
en,  and  especially  the  Japanese  locative  ni — e.g,,  Tedo-ni,  in  or  at 
Yedo. 

In  Telugu,  and  in  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil,  the  inflexion  or 
basis  of  the  oblique  cases,  which  has  generally  the  force  of  a  genitive, 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  locative  also.  This  is  the  case  in 
Tamil  only  in  those  connections  in  which  it  is  governed  by  a  verb, 
expressed  or  implied.  In  Tamil  the  inflexion  which  is  chiefly  used  in 
this  manner  is  attu — e.g.,  nilattUy  upon  the  earth.  The  Malay&lam 
uses  attu  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  in  Telugu  a  corresponding  change 
from  ti  to  ta  converts  the  inflexion  or  obsolete  genitive  into  a  locative 
— e,g.,  i7tfi,  of  a  house,  twf«,  in  a  house.  The  same  inflexion  in  ta 
denotes  the  instrumental  in  Telugu,  as  well  as  the  locative — e.g.,  com- 
pare cheti,  of  a  hand,  with  cheta,  by  a  hand ;  but  this  form  seems  to 
have  been  a  locative  originally.  This  fusion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
genitive  and  locative  suffixes  corresponds  to  a  similar  fusion  of  the 
signs  of  those  cases  which  a  comparison  of  the  various  Indo-European 
tongues  brings  to  light:  The  genitive  and  locative  case-signs  are  often 
identical  in  the  Finnish  family  of  languages  also.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  may  conclude  that  in  or  ni,  one  of  the  most  common  in- 
flexional increments  in  all  the  dialects  ;  t7^,  one  of  the  Tamil  possessive 
and  adjectival  suffixes ;  in,  the  sign  of  the  Tamil  ablative  of  motion  ; 
and  im,  the  Canarese  sign  of  the  instrumental,  with  the  various  shapes 
they  take,  were  all  originally  locatives,  and  identical  with  il,  which  we 
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have  seen  is  so  exceedingly  common  as  a  locative  suffix,  with  the 
original  meaning  of  lure* 

In  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  the  locative  suffixes  are  used  like  our 
than^  to  express  comparison.  Sometimes  the  locative  alone  is  used  for 
this  purpose  :  oftener  the  conjunctive  particle  is  added  to  it — e.^., 
t7-wm,  in  Tamil,  Id-nu^  in  Telugu,  which  compound  has  the  signification 
of  our  even  than. 

The  Vocative  or  *  Eighth '  Case, — In  the  Dravidian  languages  there  is 
nothing  which  properly  deserves  to  be  styled  a  suffix  or  case-sign  of  the 
vocative.  The  vocative  is  formed  merely  by  affixing  or  suffixing  some 
sign  of  emphasis,  or  in  certain  instances  by  suffixing  fragments  of  the 
personal  pronouns.  The  most  common  vocative  in  Tamil  is  the  em- 
phatic ^,  which  is  simply  appended  to  the  noun.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
vocative  is  formed  by  substituting  d  for  the  formative  of  gender — e,g.y 
from  kartan,  Lord,  is  formed  kartd,  0  Lord ;  by  converting  the  final 
vowel  into  dg  (a  fragment  of  the  old  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular) — e,g,^  from  tangei,  sister,  is  formed  tangdi/,  0  sister ;  or  by 
lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  pluralising  particle — e.g.,  from  pdtngal, 
sinners,  is  formed  pdvigd},  O  sinners.  Sometimes,  again,  especially  in 
poetry,  rational  plurals  are  put  in  the  vocative  by  appending  to  them 
tr,  a  fragment  of  ntry  you — e.g.,  elltr,  literally  ell-tr,  all  ye.  Both  in 
Tamil  and  Malay&lam  the  vocative  is  often  formed  by  lengthening  the 
final  vowel  of  the  nominative — e.g.,  tdri,  female  friend,  voc.  t^i. 
This  usage  prevails  also  in  Japanese. 

In  the  Indo-European  languages  the  nominative  is  often  used  for 
the  vocative,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  vocative  case-ending  is  often 
only  a  weakened  form  of  the  final  syllable.  In  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, in  like  manner,  the  crude  root,  deprived  of  all  increments,  is 
often  used  as  the  vocative. 

In  Telugu  the  vocative  singular  is  ordinarily  formed  by  lengthening 
the  final  vowel  of  the  nominative  (and  all  Telugu  words  end  in  some 
vowel),  or  by  changing  the  final  u  into  a  or  d.  ara  or  ard,  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Tamil  pronominal  fragment  tr  (viz.,  ntr,  ye),  is  post- 

*  Can.  and  Tel.  agree  in  using  al  aa  the  base  of  a  remote  demonstrative.  Can. 
uses  the  corresponding  il  {illi),  here,  as  a  proximate  demonstrative,  but  does  not 
give  to  it  the  meaning  of  house.  Tel.  gives  to  il  the  meaning  of  house  {ilu, 
Ulu)f  but  does  not  use  it  as  a  proximate  demonstrative.  The  demonstrative 
meaning  of  il,  which  has  disappeared  from  the  Tel.  il-u,  house,  is  retained,  how- 
ever, in  the  longer  form  tldgu,  in  this  manner.  The  radical  element  in  t7,  here, 
is  the  proximate  demonstrative  root  i,  this,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  origin 
also  of  the  Indo-European  locative  i.  ''  This  short  i,"  says  Max  Miiller  (p.  227), 
speaking  of  the  Sanskrit  locative  i  in  hrid-if  in  the  heart,  '*  is  a  demonstrative 
root,  and  in  all  probability  the  same  root  which  produced  the  preposition  in." 
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fixed  as  the  vocative  of  masculine-feminine  plurals.  In  addition  to 
these  suffixes,  various  unimportant  vocative  particles,  or  particles  of  ex- 
clamation, are  prefixed  to  nouns ;  some  to  one  number  only,  some  to 
both.  In  Canarese  the  vocative  is  ordinarily  formed  by  appending  4, 
by  lengthening  the  final  vowel  of  the  nominative,  or  by  adding  e  or  ^. 
Masculine-feminine  plurals  form  their  vocative  not  only  by  means  of  e 
or  ^,  but  also  by  suffixing  ira  or  irdj  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Telugu  ard — viz.,  the  old  ntr  or  €r,  ye.  Such  being  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Dravidian  signs  of  the  vocative,  it  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  allied  forms  in  any  other  family  of  languages. 

Compound  Case-signs, — ^As  in  the  Hungarian  and  other  Scythian 
tongues,  and  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  islands,  so  in 
Dravidian,  two  or  more  case-signs  are  occasionally  compounded  to- 
gether into  one.  We  have  already  noticed  the  custom  of  annexing  the 
various  signs  of  the  oblique  cases  to  the  inflexion  or  sign  of  the 
genitive  ;  but  other  combinations  of  case-signs  are  also  in  use.  Thus, 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  dative  and  locative — t,g,,  vtffukkuf  (t^^ 
J^uf),  colloquial  Tam.  within  the  hoase,  in  which  the  locative  uf  is 
combined  with  the  dative  or  directive  kku^  for  the  purpose  of  intensi- 
fying tn,  and  educing  the  meaning  of  'within.'  The  higher  dialect 
would  in  this  instance  prefer  vtft^h  the  simple  locative ;  but  viffu- 
kkul  is  also  idiomatic.  The  ablative  of  motion  in  each  of  the  Dra- 
vidian dialects  is  generally  a  compound  case,  being  formed  of  the 
locative  and  a  verbal  participle,  or  even  of  two  locatives — e,g,y  mane- 
(yyUl'inda,  Can.  out  of  the  house,  from  illi  or  cUli,  the  sign  of  the 
locative,  and  inda,  a  sign  of  the  instrumental,  which  is  used  also  as  a 
sign  of  the  ablative,  but  which  was,  I  conceive,  a  locative  originally, 
and  identical  with  m,  the  Canarese  form  of  the  Tamil  in. 

Such  compounds  may  indeed  be  formed  in  these  languages  at 
pleasure,  and  almost  ad  infinitum.  Another  instance  of  them  in 
Tamil  is  seen  in  the  addition  of  the  dative  to  the  locative  {e.g.,  il-ku, 
idattil'ku),  to  constitute  the  locative-directive,  which  is  required  to 
be  used  in  such  expressions  as,  I  sent  to  him.  The  Malayftlam 
inikkulla  (in-ik^  and  «//a),  my,  is  a  compound  of  the  dative  of 
the  personal  pronoun  (which  is  itself  a  compound),  and  a  relative 
participial  form  of  nf,  within;  in  colloquial  Tamil,  also,  a  similar 
form  is  used  as  a  possessive. 

Possessive  Compounds, — The  Dravidian  languages  are  destitute  of 
that  remarkable  and  very  convenient  compound  of  nouns  and  prono- 
minal suffixes  with  a  possessive  signification  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  TurkiiA,  Finnish,  and  other  Scythian  families.  See  Castren's 
^*  Dissertatio  de  Affixis  Personaiibus  Linguarum  Altaicarum." 
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In  Hungarian  they  form  the  following  compounds  of  ur^  master, 
with  the  pronominal  fragments,  used  as  possessives  : — 


ur-am, 

my  master. 

ttr-aim^ 

my  masters. 

ur-ady 

thy  master. 

ur-aid, 

thy  masters. 

ur-Uf 

his  master. 

ur-ai, 

his  masters. 

ur-un-k,     our  master.  ur-ainrk^     our  masters. 

ur-at-ok,    your  master.  ur-ait-okj    your  masters. 

nr-ok,        their  master.  ur-ai-k^       theit  masters. 

These  compounds  are  regularly  declined  like  uucompounded  nouns, 
in  the  usual  way  :  e,g. — 

uramnoLk  {ur-amrnak)y  to  my  master. 
urunknak  {ur-un-k-iiak),  to  our  master. 
uraimnak  (ur-atm-nak),  to  my  masters. 
urainknak  (ur-ain-k-nak),  to  our  masters. 

The  absence  of  possessive  compounds  of  this  nature  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  agreement  with  the  Scythian  group  in 
so  many  other  points,  is  remarkable  :  it  is  the  only  point  in  which  any 
structural  difference  of  a  generic  or  class  type  appears  to  exist.  In 
all  the  Dravidian  languages  the  possessive  pronouns  are  prefixed  to 
nouns,  as  in  the  Indo-European  tongues,  never  postfixed,  as  in  the 
Scythian.  There  is  a  class  of  words  in  the  Dravidian  languages  com- 
pounded of  a  noun  and  a  personal  suffix,  called  conjugated  nouns,  or 
appellative  verbs.  See  the  section  in  which  these  are  explained.  That 
class  of  words,  though  it  resembles,  is  not  identical  with,  the  Scythian 
possessive  compounds.  It  is  identical,  however,  with  the  predicative 
compounds  of  the  Scythian  languages. 

• 

SECTION  III.— ADJECTIVES,  OR  NOUNS  USED 

ADJECTIVALLY. 

The  difference  between  the  Indo-European  languages  and  those  of 
the  Scytbian  group  with  respect  to  the  formation  and  use  of  adjectives, 
is  very  considerable. 

The  agreement  of  adjectives  with  the  substantives  which  they 
qualify,  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  forms  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family  ;  whilst  in  the  Scythian 
languages  adjectives  have  neither  number,  gender,  nor  case,  but  are 
mere  nouns  of  relation  or  quiUity,  which  are  prefixed  without  alteration 
to  substantive  nouns.  In  this  particular  the  Dravidian  languages  pre- 
sent no  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  to  any  other  member  of  the 
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Indo-European  stock,  but  are  decidedly  Scythian  in  character.  Dra- 
vidian  adjectives,  properly  so  called,  like  those  of  the  Scythian  tongues, 
are  nouns  of  quality  or  relation,  which  acquire  the  signification  of 
adjectives  merely  by  being  prefixed  to  substantive  nouns  without 
declensional  change ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  acquired  siguificatioo,  they 
are  called  by  Tamil  grammarians  vn  chol,  qualitative  words.  Parti- 
ciples of  verbs,  and  nouns  with  the  addition  of  participial  formatives, 
are  also  largely  used  as  adjectives  in  the  Dra vidian,  as  in  the  Scythian, 
family.  Such  being  the  simplicity  of  the  construction  of  Dravidian 
adjectives,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  occupy  much  time  in  the  investi* 
gation  of  this  department  of  grammar.  It  may  suffice  to  state,  seriatim^ 
the  various  modes  in  which  nouns  or  verbs  are  used  as  adjectives,  and 
the  formative  or  euphonic  modifications  which  they  undergo  on  being 
prefixed  to  the  substantives  which  they  qualify  :  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  state  all  the  modifications  which  are  discoverable  in  each 
dialect,  but  only  those  which  appear  to  be  most  characteristic,  or  which 
are  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark. 

I.  The  majority  of  adjectives  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  noons 
of  quality  or  relation,  which  become  adjectives  by  position  alone,  with- 
out any  structural  change  whatever,  and  without  ceasing  to  be,  in 
themselves,  nouns  of  quality.  Thus,  in  the  Tamil  phrases  pon  aridu, 
gold  (is)  scarce,  and  pon  mudiy  a  golden  crown,  pon,  gold,  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  instances,  whether  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  first, 
or  as  an  adjective  in  the  second.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  English  and 
the  other  modem  Indo-European  dialects,  the  same  word  is  often  used 
as  a  noun  in  one  connection,  and  as  an  adjective,  without  addition  or 
change,  in  another  connection — e.^.,  gold  is  more  ductile  than  silver  ; 
a  gold  watch.  Whilst  adjectival  nouns  of  this  class  undergo  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  no  structural  change,  their  combination  with  the 
nouns  to  which  they  are  prefixed  is  facilitated  in  certain  instances  by 
unimportant  euphonic  changes,  such  as  the  assimilation  of  the  final 
consonant  of  the  adjective  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the  substantive, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Dravidian  phonetics  (e.g,,  par 
chilei  (for  pon  Hlei),  a  golden  image) ;  the  softening,  hardening,  or 
doubling  of  the  initial  of  the  substantive  ;  or  the  optional  lengthening 
of  the  included  vowel  of  the  adjectival  noun,  to  compensate  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  euphonic  final  u — e.g.,  kdr,  black,  in  place  of  karu, 
or  Vive  versd.  These  changes  are  purely  euphonic  ;  they  differ  in  the 
different  dialects,  and  they  contribute  to  grammatical  expression  only 
in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  indicate  the  words  which  are  to  be  construed 
together  as  adjective  and  substantive.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
repugnance  of  the  Dravidian  ear  to  certain  classes  of  concurrent  sounds 
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that  the  changes  referred  to  are  required  by  Dravidian  rules ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  nouns  sustain  no  change  whatever  on  being 
used  adjectivally. 

In  the  poetical  dialects,  adjectival  formatives  are  less  used  than  even 
in  the  colloquial  dialects ;  and  it  is  generally  the  crude  ultimate  form 
of  the  noun  of  quality  which  performs  the  functions  of  the  adjective 
in  classical  compositions.  Thus,  whilst  nallaf  good,  and  palay  many, 
are  commonly  used  in  spoken  Tamil,  the  higher  idiom  prefers,  and 
almost  invariably  uses,  the  crude  nouns  of  quality  and  relation  nal 
and  pal — g.^.,  nal  vari,  the  good  way,  and  pan  (for  pal)  malar ^  many 
flowers. 

2.  Sanskrit  derivatives  (neuter  nouns  of  quality)  ending  in  am  in 
Tamil,  and  in  amu  in  Telugu,  become  adjectives  when  prefixed  to 
other  nouns  by  rejecting  the  final  m  or  mu — e,g,y  subam,  goodness, 
and  dinam,  a  day,  become  suha  diiuim^  a  good  day.  This,  however, 
is  in  imitation  of  a  Sanskrit  rule,  and  it  flows  from  the  circumstance 
that  when  two  Sanskrit  nouns  are  formed  into  a  compound,  the  crude 
form  of  the  first  of  the  two  nouns  is  used  instead  of  the  nominative — 
suhha  instead  of  suhluim. 

Pure  Dravidian  nouns  ending  in  am  or  amu  rarely  become  adjec- 
tives in  this  manner ;  and  when  they  do,  it  may  be  suspected  that  it 
is  through  imitation  of  Sanskrit  derivatives.  In  Telugu,  final  amu 
is  sometimes  hardened  into  ampu — e.g,,  from  andamuy  beauty,  is 
formed  andapu  or  andampu,  beautiful  In  Tamil,  when  a  noun  of 
this  class  is  used  as  an  adjective,  am  is  generally  rejected,  and  a^u, 
the  inflexion,  sufiGbced  instead — e.g.,  from  puram,  externality,  is  formed 
purattUf  external.  Sometimes  also  Tamil  deals  in  this  manner  with 
Sanskrit  derivatives,  converting  them  into  adjectives  by  means  of 
the  inflexional  attu;  but  in  all  instances  of  nouns  ending  in  am  or 
amUf  the  roost  conmion  method  of  using  them  adjectivally  is  that  of 
appending  to  them  the  relative  participle  of  the  verb  to  become  (dna, 
Tam.,  ayana,  Tel,  or  dda,  Can.),  without  any  change,  whether  struc- 
tural or  euphonic,  in  the  nouns  themselves. 

3.  Many  Tamil  nouns  ending  in  i-w,  d-u,  iid-u,  or  r-w,  double  their 
final  consonants  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives,  or  when  case-signs 
are  suflSxed  to  them — e.g.f  compare  ndd-u^  Tam.  the  country,  with 
7idft-u  varakkam,  the  custom  of  the  country,  or  ndff'tly  in  the  country. 
(See  the  "Inflexional  Increments.")  From  the  corresponding  Telugu 
ndd'U,  the  country,  is  formed  ndfi,  of  the  country.  In  these  instances 
the  final  consonant  of  the  root  is  doubled  and  hardened  (or  in  Telugu 
hardened  only),  for  the  purpose  of  convaying  the  signification  of  an 
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adjective ;  but  in  another  class  of  instances  the  root  remains  unchanged, 
and  it  is  the  consonant  of  the  formative  addition  that  is  doubled. 

When  Tamil  nouns  ending  in  the  formative  mbu  are  used  adjec- 
tivally, mlu  changes  into  ppu — e.g.,  from  irumbttf  iron,  and  hdl,  a  rod, 
is  formed  truppu  {k)kdl,  an  iron  rod.  A  similar  change  sometimes 
takes  place  in  Telugu,  in  which  inumu,  iron,  becomes  inupa — e,g,, 
inupa  petiff  an  iron  box.  Tamil  nouns  ending  in  the  formative  ndu 
and  du  change  in  the  same  manner  to  ttu  on  being  used  as  adjectives — 
e.g,y  compare  marundUy  medicine,  and  erudu,  an  ox,  with  martUtn 
{p)pei,  a  medicine-bag,  and  eruUu  {p)podi,  an  ox-load.  More  rarelj, 
nouns  ending  in  the  formative  ngu  change  into  Icku  both  in  Tamil 
and  Malay&lam — e.g.,  kurakku-{p)-padeiy  a  monkey  army,  from  hurang^ 
a  monkey.  These  changes  precisely  resemble  those  which  neuter  or 
intransitive  verbs  ending  in  d-u  or  t-u  (or  with  the  formative  additions 
of  mh-u,  ng-u,  nd-u,  &c.)  undergo  on  becoming  active  or  transitive, 
and  a  similar  principle  is  in  each  instance  apparent  in  the  change ;  for 
when  nouns  of  quality  are  prefixed  to  other  nouns  adjectivally,  there 
is  a  transition  of  their  signification  to  the  nouns  which  they  are 
intended  to  qualify,  which  is  analogous  to  the  transition  of  the  action 
of  a  transitive  verb  to  the  object  which  it  governs.  (See  "Roots," 
and  also  "  The  Verb.") 

4.  Each  of  the  inflexional  increments,  or  petrified  case-signs,  is 
used  for  the  conversion  of  substantives  into  adjectives.  These  are 
in  in  Tamil  and  ni  in  Telugu,  attu  in  Tamil  and  (i  or  ti  in  Telugu. 
In  those  instances  in  which  in  in  Tamil  and  ni  in  Telugu  are  used 
as  adjectival  formatives,  their  use  is  optional — e.g.,  in  Telugu  we  can 
say  either  tella,  white,  or  iellorni;  and  in  Tamil  either  niral,  shady 
(literally  sliade,  a  noun  used  adjectivally),  or  (but  in  the  poetical 
dialect  only)  niral-in.  So  also  we  may  say  either  mara  (k)koppu, 
Tam.  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  mar^-attu  {k)Jcoppu.  In  Tamil,  am,  an 
inflexional  increment  which  is  apparently  equivalent  to  in,  is  often 
used  as  an  adjectival  formative — e.g.,  panan  doppu  {panei-am  tdppu), 
a  palmyra  tope.  The  same  formative  is  used  in  Malay IQam  also — e.g., 
Toalam  pdmbu  (mala-am  pdmbu),  a  rock-snake. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  inflexions  or  inflexional  augments  attu 
and  fi  are  in  reality  locative  or  possessive  case-signs,  and  that  they 
are  used  to  convert  substantives  into  adjectives  through  the  relation 
subsisting  between  possessives — e.g.,  of  gold — and  adjectives — e.g,, 
golden.  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  their  use  in  this  con- 
nection, they  have  come  to  be  appended  even  to  adverbial  forms  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  them  an  adjectival  meaning.     Thus,  from 
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mo7ina,  Tel.  before,  is  formed  the  adjective  monna-ti  (e.g.,  montia-fi 
ttrpu,  the  former  decision) ;  and  in  Tamil,  from  vadakku,  north 
(perhaps  originally  a  dative),  is  formed  the  adjective  vadcJcIt^-^t-u, 
northern  (e.g.,  vadakkattiydn,  a  northerner).  In  these  and  similar 
instances  it  is  plain  that  the  so-called  adverbs  are  in  reality  only 
nouns  nsed  adverbially. 

5.  Relative  participles  of  verbs,  and  nouns  of  quality  converted  into 
relative  participles  by  the  addition  of  participial  formatives,  are  largely 
used  as  adjectives  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages.  Much  use  is  made 
of  relative  participles  as  adjectives  by  the  languages  of  High  Asia ; 
and  in  Japanese  also  participial  forms  of  the  verb  are  used  as  adjectives. 
It  often  happens  that  the  same  root  is  used,  or  at  least  is  capable 
of  being  used,  both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun ;  and  hence,  in  many 
instances  of  this  kind  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  two  methods  of 
forming  adjectives  are  practicable,  viz.,  either  by  prefixing  the  noun 
to  the  substantive  which  we  wish  to  qualify,  or  by  using  one  of  the 
relative  participles  of  the  related  and  equivalent  verb.  The  colloquial 
dialect  of  Tamil  prefers  the  latter  method :  the  former  is  preferred 
by  the  poets  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  brevity.  Thus, 
in  Tamil  either  uyar,  height  (adjectivally  ^  high '),  or  the  relative  par- 
ticiple uyamda,  high,  literally  '  that  was  high '  (from  uyar,  considered 
as  a  verb  signifying  '  to  be  high '),  may  be  used  to  express  high  or 
lofty — e.g,,  uyar  malei  or  uyamda  malei,  a  lofty  hill :  but  uyar  would 
be  preferred  in  poetical  compositions,  whilst  uyamda  is  better  suited 
to  prose  and  colloquial  purposes,  and  is  consequently  the  form  which 
is  commonly  used  by  the  Tamil  people. 

6.  The  past  verbal  participle  of  Telugu  verbs  is  sometimes  used 
adjectivally  in  Telugu ;  hence  when  Sanskrit  neuter  nouns  in  am  are 
used  as  adjectives,  ayi,  'having  become'  (the  verbal  participle),  is  often 
annexed  to  them  instead  of  ayi-na  (Tam.  dna,  Can.  dda,  that  became, 
that  is  (the  relative  participle).  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
final  i  of  many  Telugu  adjectives  may  be  explained  as  identical  with 
the  %  by  which  the  past  participles  of  verbs  are  formed — e.g,,  kindi, 
low,  from  kinda,  below — e.g.,  kindi  illu,  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
The  addition  of  the  same  %  (if  it  be  the  same)  converts  substantives 
also  into  adjectives — e.g.,  from  kun-u,  a  hump,  is  formed  kdni,  hump- 
backed. (See  "  Inflexional  Increments,"  7,  i;  and  "  The  Verb  :  Nouns 
of  Agency.") 

7.  A  very  numerous  class  of  Dravidian  adjectives  is  formed  by 
the  addition  to  crude  nouns  of  quality  of  the  suffixes  of  the  relative 
participles,  more  or  less  modified.  Uyamda  is  a  perfectly-formed 
preterite  relative  participle,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  verbal  root, 
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nd,  the  sign  of  the  preterite  tense,  and  a,  the  sign  of  the  rebttiye ; 
and  though  the  idea  of  time  is  in  this  connection  practically  lost  sight 
of,  yet  that  idea  is  included  and  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
class  of  words  now  to  be  considered,  the  signs  of  tense  are  modified 
or  rejected  to  correspond  with  their  use  as  adjectives,  and  the  idea  of 
time  is  entirely  merged  in  that  of  relation.  It  is  words  of  this  class 
which  are  commonly  adduced  by  grammarians  as  specimens  of  quali- 
tative words,  or  adjectives;  and,  if  the  name  can  correctly  be  used  at 
all  in  the  Dravidian  family  of  tongues,  it  is  to  this  class  that  it  is 
applicable.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  more  correct  to  regard 
these  words  simply  as  relative  participles;  and  I  class  them  under 
this  head,  immediately  after  the  investigation  of  the  noun,  because  in 
most  instances  the  root  to  which  the  relative  signs  are  suffixed  is  used 
by  itself,  not  as  a  verb,  but  only  as  a  noun  of  quality  or  relation,  or  as 
an  appellative. 

(1.)  Many  Tamil  adjectives  of  this  class  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  it/a  to  the  root — e,g,,  periya,  great,  Hrit/a,  smalL  The  roots  of 
these  words  are  per-u  and  Hit-u;  and  as  u  is  merely  a  help  to  enun- 
ciation, I  do  not  say  that  u  is  changed  into  t,  but  prefer  to  say  that 
iya  is  added  to  the  root.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
explain  each  part  of  this  addition  grammatically,  without  having 
recourse  to  arbitrary  mutations.  These  adjectives  are  simply  the 
relative  participles  of  "conjugated  nouns."  Iya  {i-y-o)  is  compounded 
of  t,  a  sign  of  the  preterite  tense,  and  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative 
participle,  with  the  addition  of  y  inserted  euphonically.  In  Telugu, 
the  past  participle  alone  is  often  used  adjectivally  without  the  suffix  of 
the  relative,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and  the  i  with  which  that  parti- 
ciple terminates  explains  the  i  which  precedes  the  final  a  of  such  Tamil 
adjectives  as  peri-{y)-a.  i  is  the  sign  of  the  verbal  participle,  and  the 
addition  of  a  or  ya,  transforms  it  into  a  relative  participle.  In  clas- 
sical Tamil  compositions,  iya  is  generally  used  instead  of  ina,  as  the 
sign  of  the  preterite  relative  participle  of  ordinary  verbs — e,g.y  pan- 
7iiya,  instead  of  panninay  that  made.  When  the  same  suffix  is  added 
to  a  noun  of  quality  like  per-Uy  great,  it  converts  it  into  a  relative  par- 
ticiple, which,  with  the  form  of  the  preterite,  contains  in  it  no  reference 
to  time,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  an  adjective.  The  suffix 
iya  being  somewhat  archaic,  readily  loses  the  idea  of  time,  whereas 
that  idea  is  firmly  retained  by  ida,  ina,  and  the  other  preterite  relative 
suffixes  which  are  in  ordinary  use. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  adjectival  use  of  iya  is  furnished  by  the 
very  roots  to  which  we  have  referred,  viz.,  peruy  great,  itru,  small. 
When  these  roots  are  regarded  as  verbs,  their  preterite  relative  parti- 
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ciples  are  perutta,  that  was  or  became  great,  Sirutia,  that  was  or  became 
small ;  in  which  participles  the  ideas  of  time  and  change  are  always 
included  :  whereas,  when  peru  and  Siru  are  regarded  as  nouns  of 
qaalitj,  they  are  adapted  for  general  use  as  adjectives  by  having  it/a 
suffixed  to  them — e.^.,  pertt/a,  ^tiya  {per'-iya,  Hr^-iyd).  In  this 
shape  they  mean  simply  great  and  small,  without  any  reference  to 
time ;  and  in  consequence  of  iya  being  so  purely  aoristic,  adjectives 
of  this  mode  of  formation  are  largely  used,  periya,  great,  kodiya^ 
cruel,  may  properly  be  styled  adjectives,  seeing  that  they  are  used 
as  such ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  periyar{y)-an,  or  periya-n,  a 
great  man,  hodiyorn^  a  cruel  man,  and  similar  words,  as  adjectives. 
They  are  compounds  of  adjectives  and  suffixes  of  gender;  and  are 
properly  appellative  nouns,  as  has  been  shown  under  the  head  of 
'^  Qender,"  and  as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  or  ia  is  postfixed  in  Edl  also  to  many  adjec- 
tives ;  and  that  the  same  participle  is  a  sign  of  the  possessive,  as  a  is 
in  Dravidian.  • 

(2.)  Some  adjectives  are  formed  by  simply  suffixing  a,  the  sign  of 
the  relative  participle,  without  the  preterite  t,  or  any  other  sign  of 
tense  whatever — e,g,j  nalla,  Tam.  good;  dodda^  Can.  great;  pedda, 
Tel.  great.  The  examples  here  given  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
derived  from  preterite  relative  participles  {nalla*  from  the  High  Tamil 
nalyiyay  and  dodda  firom  the  ancient  Canarese  doddida) ;  but  in  some 
instances,  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  is  appended  directly  to 
nouns,  without  borrowing  any  portion  of  the  sign  of  the  preterite. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  even  in  colloquial  Tamil,  viz.,  udeiya 
{udei-{t/)-a),  the  ordinary  colloquial  suffix  of  the  genitive,  which  liter- 
ally signifies  that  belongs  to,  that  is  the  property  of,  from  udei,  pro- 
perty, to  which  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  is  simply  suffixed. 
This  mode  of  forming  adjectives  from  substantives  by  directly  suffixing 
a  is  very  common  in  the  classical  dialect  of  the  Tamil,  especially  in 
connection  with  substantives  ending  in  ei  or  t — e,g,^  from  maleij  a  hill, 
comes  malei-{y)-a,  adj.,  hilly,  or  of  a  hill ;  from  iuneiy  a  spring,  comes 
himi'{yyaf  that  relates  to  a  spring.     So  also  from  ti,  evil,  is  formed 


*  NaXLa  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  primitive  word,  and  a  bond  fide  adjec- 
tive ;  but  if  k^a^  bad,  is  admitted  to  be  a  relative  participle,  from  ibr^-u,  to 
become  bad,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nalla,  good,  has  also  some  such 
origin.  Accordingly  we  find  a  root,  nal,  goodness,  which  is  capable  of  being  used 
adjectivally,  and  then  signifies  good,  and  the  verb  nalg-u,  to  be  bountiful,  to  be 
good.  The  preterite  relative  participle  of  this  verb  is  nalgiya,  that  was  or  is 
bountiful ;  and  from  this,  I  believe,  the  much-used  adjective  naUaf  good,  has 
been  derived. 

O 
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<^(j/)-a,  adj.,  evil  The  circamstance  that  in  most  of  these  examples 
the  signification  of  the  genitive  is  as  natural  as  that  of  the  adjective, 
shows  how  intimately  the  genitive  and  the  adjective  are  allied.  NeTer- 
theless,  as  used  in  these  examples,  I  regard  a  as  an  adjectival  termina- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive,  and  as  acquiring  this  force 
from  its  being  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle.  Indeed,  I  would 
define  these  qualitative  words  {maleir(y)'a,  <&c.)  to  be  the  relative  par- 
ticiples of  appellative  verbs.  See  that  class  of  words  investigated  in 
the  section  on  "  The  Verb." 

This  usage,  perhaps,  explains  the  origin  of  the  Tamil  adjectives 
pala,  many,  and  sila,  few,  viz.,  from  the  roots  pcU  and  nl  (which  are 
used  in  their  crude  state  in  the  poets),  and  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative 
participle.  It  is  true  that  these  words  are  also  regarded  as  neuters 
plural;  and  that  in  some  instances  they  are  correctly  so  regarded 
appears  from  the  phrase  pcUavin  (pala-v-in)  pdl,  the  Tamil  designation 
of  the  neuter  plural,  literally  the  gender  of  the  many  (things).  But 
when  we  look  also  at  such  phrases  as  pala  araiar,  many  kings — 
phrases  of  constant  occurrence,  not  only  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  but 
in  the  classics — the  a  of  this  latter  pala  appears  to  be  used,  not  as  a 
suffix  of  the  neuter  plural,  or  as  a  sign  of  plurality  of  any  sort,  but  as 
a  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  by  the  use  of  which  palra  becomes  au 
adjective. 

(3.)  Many  adjectives  of  this  class  are  formed  by  the  addition  to 
nouns  of  quality  of  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  of  the  future  or 
aorist,  which  is  nm  in  Tamil  —  €,g,,  per-um,  great.  Native  gram- 
marians suppose  this  adjective  to  be  derived  from  the  abstract  noun 
peruvieiy  greatness,  by  the  rejection  of  the  final  et,  and  to  all  other 
adjectives  of  this  class  they  attribute  a  similar  origin,  meiy  however, 
not  fi,  is  the  suffix  by  which  abstract  nouns  are  formed  {vide  "  The 
Verb "),  and  as  such  it  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  much  better  to 
derive  pei^um  from  pei'\  the  uneuphonised  form  of  the  root  peru, 
greatness,  great,  and  um^  the  ordinary  relative  participle  of  the  aorist, 
in  the  same  manner  as  pent/a  has  been  seen  to  be  derived  from  per 
and  «ya,  the  relative  participle  of  the  preterite,  um  is  ordinarily 
called  the  relative  participle  of  the  future,  but  this  future  will  be 
shown,  in  the  part  on  **  The  Verb,"  to  be  properly  an  aorist,  and  as 
such  to  be  used  very  indeterminately  with  respect  to  time.  Vtnnil 
minang-um  sudar,  Tam.,  means,  not  the  stars  that  will  shine  in  the 
sky,  but  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  sky,  this  tense  being  especially 
fitted  to  denote  continued  existence  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loose- 
ness of  reference  to  time,  um,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  of  this 
tense,  is  better  fitted  even  than  it/a  to  be  sufiixed  to  nouns  of  quality 
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as  an  adjectival  formative.  Hence  perum,  literally  that  is,  was,  or  will 
be  great,  is  a  more  expressive  and  more  classical  word  for  great  than 
periya.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  part  on  "  Sounds,"  that 
peim,  Tarn,  green,  is  not  a  distinct  form  of  adjective,  but  is  softened 
from  pasum  (pat/um)  by  a  dialectic  rule,  whilst  paium  is  derived 
regularly  from  paS-u,  greenness,  green,  and  um,  the  particle  which  is 
now  under  consideration. 

8.  Dravidian  nouns  of  every  description  may  be  used  adjectivally 
by  appending  to  them  the  relative  participles  of  the  verb  signifying 
to  become,  which  are  in  Tamil  dna  and  d^um  (also  ulla,  an  equivalent 
word),  in  Telugu  agu  and  ayina  (pronounced  aina),  in  Canarese  dda — 
e.g.y  uyarvdna  (uyarv'-dna),  Tam.  lofty,  literally  that  was  or  has 
become  high  or  a  height.  This  mode  of  forming  adjectives  is  especially 
used  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  derivatives,  on  account  of  their  greater 
length  and  foreign  origin.  Such  adjectives,  however,  are  phrases,  not 
words ;  but  they  were  at  one  time  incorrectly  classed  amongst  adjec- 
tives by  Europeans  who  treated  of  Dravidian  grammar. 

I  may  here  also  again  remark,  that  certain  words  have  been  styled 
adjectives  by  some  European  writers,  which  in  reality  are  appellative 
nouns,  not  adjectives,  and  which  acquire  the  force  of  adjectives  merely 
from  the  addition  of  the  relative  participles  of  the  verb  to  become, 
which  have  been  referred  to  above.  Thus,  the  Tamil  words  nallavan, 
a  good  (man),  nallavaf,  a  good  (woman),  naUadUy  a  good  (thing),  are 
appellative  nouns  formed  by  the  suffix  to  a  noun  of  quality  of  the 
formatives  of  the  three  genders;  and  the  addition  of  dna,  that  has 
become,  to  any  of  these  words,  though  it  constitutes  them  adjectives 
in  effect,  leaves  them  in  grammatical  form  precisely  what  they  were 
before.  J3omis  may  either  qualify  another  noun — e,g»,  bonus  vir,  when 
it  is  an  adjective,  or  it  may  stand  alone  and  act  as  nominative  to  a 
verb,  when  it  is  a  qualitative  noun — €.g.,  bonus  virtuUm  amat.  The 
Tamil  nallavan,  a  good  (man),  can  only  be  used  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
therefore  is  not  an  adjective  at  all. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives, — In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  comparison 
is  effected,  not  as  in  the  Indo-European  family,  by  means  of  compara- 
tive or  superlative  particles  suffixed  to,  and  combined  with,  the  positive 
form  of  the  adjective,  but  by  a  method  closely  resembling  that  in 
which  adjectives  are  compared  in  the  Semitic  languages,  or  by  the 
simpler  means  which  are  generally  used  in  the  languages  of  the  Scythian 
group.  When  the  first  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  the  noun  of  qua- 
lity or  adjective  to  be  compared  is  placed  in  the  nominative,  and  the 
noun  or  nouns  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared  are  put  in  the  locative 
and.  prefixed.     It  is  generally  stated  in  Tamil  grammars  that  it  is  the 
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ablatiye  of  motion  which  is  thus  used ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  even 
when  the  case-sign  is  that  of  the  ablative  of  motion,  the  signification  is 
purely  that  of  the  locative,  and  that  in  Tamil  n  and  in  have  in  this 
connection  the  meaning  of  in  (t.f.,  are  locatives),  rather  than  that  of 
from — e.^.,  avaUr*-%l  idu  nalladu,  Tam.  this  is  better  than  those, 
literally  in  those  things  this  is  good. 

The  conjunctive  particle  tcm,  and,  even,  is  often  added,  especially  in 
the  colloquial  dialect,  as  an  intensitive — e,g.,  avcUtr^-il  um  idu  ncUkubiy 
Tam.  this  is  better  than  those,  literally  even  in  those  this  is  good. 
Very  frequently  the  noun  with  which  comparison  is  to  be  made  is  put 
in  the  dative  instead  of  the  locative.  Sometimes,  again,  comparison  is 
effected  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  verb.  The  noun  with  which  com- 
parison is  to  be  made  is  put  in  the  accusative;  it  is  followed  and 
governed  by  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive  of  a  verb  signifying  to  see,  to 
show,  or  to  leave ;  and  the  phrase  is  concluded  by  the  subject  of  the 
proposition,  with  the  adjective  to  be  compared.  Thus,  in  Tamil  we 
may  say  add'(p)'pdrkkilum  idu  nalladu,  literally  even  though  looking 
at  that  this  (is)  good,  or  adei  vida  idu  nalladu,  quitting  that  this  (is) 
good,  t.«.,  this  is  so  good  as  to  induce  one  to  abandon  that  Such 
modes  of  comparison,  however,  are  stiff,  cumbrous,  and  little  used 
except  by  Europeans ;  and  in  the  Dravidian  dialects,  as  in  those  of  the 
Scythian  group,  direct  comparison  of  one  thing  with  another  is 
ordinarily  left  to  be  understood,  not  expressed.  The  effect  which  is 
aimed  at  is  secured  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  prefixing  to  the 
positive  form  of  the  adjective  some  word  signifying  much  or  very,  or 
by  appending  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition  a  sign  of  emphasis,  or 
a  word  signifying  indeed — e.^.,  idri  (or  idu  tdn)  nalladu,  Tam.  this 
indeed  is  good.  In  Telugu  and  Canarese  the  conjunctive  particles  u 
and  a  are  not  necessarily  required  to  help  forward  the  former  method 
of  comparison,  like  the  Tamil  um,  nor  is  this  particle  generally  used  in 
the  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil  itself.  The  Canarese  makes  use  also 
of  the  particles  anta  and  inta,  antalu  and  intalu  (which,  in  their 
origin,  are  compounds  of  locatives  and  demonstratives),  to  assist  ia 
effecting  comparison. 

In  all  these  dialects  the  superlative  is  generally  expressed  by  means 
of  prefixed  adverbs  signifying  much  or  very,  or  by  the  very  primitive 
plan  of  doubling  of  the  adjective  itself — e.g.,  periya-periya,  very  great, 
literally  great-great.  If  greater  explicitness  is  required,  the  method  by 
which  it  is  effected  is  that  of  putting  the  objects  with  which  compari- 
son is  made  in  the  plural  and  in  the  locative  case.  Thus,  the  phrase, 
the  tiger  is  the  fiercest  animal,  would  be  expressed  in  Tamil  as  follows : 
— vUangugalil  vengei  kodidu,  amongst  animals  (literally  in  animals]^ the 
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tiger  is  the  crael  one.  Sometimes,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
intensity  of  the  superlative  signification,  the  adjectival  noun  elld,  all,  ia 
prefixed  to  the  plural  noun  which  denotes  the  objects  compared — e,g,y 
in  (i.e.,  amongst)  all  animals  the  tigor  is  cruel 

It  is  evident  that  the  modes  of  forming  the  comparative  and  super-  ■ 
lative  degrees  of  adjectives  which  have  now  been  described,  differ 
greatly  and  essentially  from  those  which  characterise  the  Indo-European 
family  of  tongues.  If  Dravidian  adjectives  had  ever  been  compared 
like  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  convenient  and 
expressive  a  plan  should  so  completely  have  been  abandoned.  The 
Dravidian  modes  of  comparison  agree,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  those 
of  the  Semitic  tongues ;  but  they  are  in  most  perfect  accordance  with 
the  Turkish  method,  and  with  the  modes  of  comparison  which  are 
employed  in  the  languages  of  Tatary  generally. 

Robert  de  Nobilibus  and  the  Jesuit  writers  endeavoured  to  naturalise 
in  Tamil  the  Sanskrit  superlative  particle  tama,  but  the  Tamil  adhered 
resolutely  to  its  own  idiom,  and  the  attempt  failed. 

Postpositions. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  the  Dravidian 
postpositions  are,  or  have  been,  nouns.  YHien  suffixed  to  other  nouns 
as  postpositions,  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  locative  case ;  but  they 
are  generally  suffixed  in  their  uniniiected  form,  or  in  the  nominative ; 
and  the  locative  case-sign,  though  understood,  is  rarely  expressed.  It 
seisms  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  post- 
positions in  a  work  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  ordinary  grammars,  and  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
nouns  of  relation. 
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PART   IV. 


THE   NUMERALS. 

Ik  the  Dravidian  languages  each  of  the  cardinal  nambers  presents 
itself  to  us  in  a  twofold  shape.  The  first  and  probably  the  more  pri- 
mitive form  is  that  of  numeral  adjectives ;  the  second  and  more  largely 
used  is  that  of  numeral  substantives,  or  neuter  nouns  of  number.  Tbe 
numeral  adverbs  (twice,  thrice,  dec),  and  also  the  distributive  numerals 
(by  twos,  by  threes,  &c.),  are  formed  from  the  numeral  adjectives; 
whilst  the  ordinal  numbers  (second,  third,  &c,)  are  formed  from  the 
abstract  numeral  nouns. 

In  the  colloquial  dialects  thg^neuter  nouns  of  number  are  often  used, 
without  change,  as  numeral  adjectives — e,g,y  in  Tamil,  we  may  say 
irar)4u  peyar,  two  persons,  though  iru  peyar,  or  the  still  more  classical 
appellative  noun  iruvar^  might  have  been  expected  to  be  used.     This 
use  of  the  numeral  substantive  instead  of  tbe  numeral  adjective  is  not 
ungrammatical,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  Dravidian 
rule  that  every  noun  of  quality  or  relation,  though  in  itself  neuter  and 
abstract,  becomes  an  adjective  by  being  prefixed  to  a  substantive  noun 
in  direct  apposition.     The  numeral  noun  ondru^  Tarn.,  okati^  TeL,  one, 
is  the  only  numeral  which  is  never  used  in  this  manner,  even  in  the 
colloquial  dialects,  except  in  Canarese;  the  adjectival  numerals,  oi*«, 
oka,  kc,  being  invariably  prefixed  to  substantive  nouns  as  numeral 
adjectives :  the  same  forms  are  employed  also  as  indefinite  articles.    In 
Canarese  alone  the  abstract  neuters  are  used  freely  as  numeral  adjec- 
tives— €,g,f  ondu  hei,  one  hand.      The  abstract  or  neuter  nouns  of 
number  are  sometimes  elegantly  postfixed,  instead  of  being  prefixed,  to 
tbe  substantive  nouns  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify — e.g.,  instead 
of  ndl'  eriiduy  Tam.  four  oxen,  we  may  say  not  only  ndwf  erudu  (using 
the  noun  of  number  ndngu,  instead  of  the  numeral  adjective  ndlu),  but 
also  erudu  ndngu,  a  phrase  which  literally  means  a  quaternion  of  oxen. 
This  phrase  afibrds  an  illustration  of  the  statement  that  the  Dravidian 
nouns  of  number  are  properly  abstract  neuters. 

The  primitive  radical  forms  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  will  be 
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foand  to  be  those  of  the  numeral  adjectives,  corresponding  to  the 
oblique  case  or  inflexion  of  ordinary  nouns.  In  investigating  the 
numerals  one  by  one,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  neuter  or  abstract  nouns 
of  number  have  been  formed  from  the  shorter  and  simpler  numeral 
adjectives  by  the  addition  of  neuter  formatives  and  euphonic  incre- 
ments, or  by  the  lengthening  of  the  root-vowel.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
numeral  adjectives  of  the  Dra vidian  languages,  not  their  numeral 
nouns,  which  are  to  be  compared  with  the  numerals  of  other  families 
of  languages.  The  compound  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
especially  the  higher  compounds  (twenty,  thirty,  two  hundred,  three 
hundred,  dec),  afford  much  help  towards  ascertaining  the  oldest  forms 
of  the  Dravidian  numeral  roots ;  seeing  that  the  numeral  adjectives 
which  are  employed  in  those  compounds  exhibit  the  numerals  in  their 
briefest,  purest,  and  most  ancient  shape. 

It  is  the  adjectival  form  of  the  numerals  which  is  used  in  forming 
appellative  nouns  of  number,  such  as  iruvar  (iru-(v)-ar),  Tarn,  two 
persons.  The  basis  of  this  word  is  not  iraf^u^  the  noun  of  number 
two,  but  the  numeral  adjective  tru,  with  the  addition  of  ar,  the  usual 
suffix  of  the  epicene  or  masculine-feminine  pluraL  In  the  colloquial 
dialects,  adjectival  or  appellative  nouns  of  number  are  formed  in  this 
manner  from  the  first  three  numeral  adjectives  alone — e.g,,  oruvan, 
Tam.  one  person  (masc.),  unus;  anUti,  one  person  (fem.),  una; 
iruvar,  two  persons ;  mtlvar,  three  persons  (both  epicene) ;  but  in  the 
higher  or  poetical  dialects,  almost  all  the  numeral  adjectives  are  con- 
verted in  this  manner  into  appellative  nouns.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  is  evident  that  the  Dravidian  numeral  adjectives  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  essential  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  numeral 
substantives,  and  probably  as  the  very  roots  themselves. 

One, — Two  forms  of  the  numeral  substantive  one  are  found  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  which  will  appear,  I  think,  to  be  allied.  The 
first,  oru,  is  that  which  is  used  in  all  the  dialects  except  the  Telugu ; 
the  latter,  oka,  is  used  as  a, numeral  in  the  Telugu  alone. 

1.  The  basis  of  the  first  and  most  commonly  used  form  of  this 
numeral  is  or,  to  which  u  is  added  for  euphonisation ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  numeral  adjective  one,  in  all  the  dialects  which  make  use 
of  this  base,  or-u,  in  colloquial  Tamil,  becomes  dr  in  the  poetical 
dialect ;  the  essential  vowel  o  being  lengthened  to  6  to  compensate  for 
the  rejection  of  the  euphonic  addition  u,  or  is  abo  known.  The 
adjectival  form  used  in  Tulu  is  or  {ori,  one  person,  ora,  once),  in  Ku, 
ra ;  with  which  the  Behistun  numeral  adjective  irra  or  ra  may  be 
compared.  The  Canarese  numeral  adjective  is  identical  with  the 
Tamil,  though  its  true  character  is  somewhat  concealed.     Instead  of 
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oruvan^  Tarn.,  unus,  Canarese  has  obban-u,  and  instead  of  orutnf,  uiuz, 
obbalru.  Ancient  Canarese,  however,  uses  also  orbam  for  the  former, 
and  orhal  for  the  latter ;  the  base  of  which,  ar^  is  the  numeral  root,  and 
is  identical  with  the  Tamil  or-u  or  6r,  The  abstract  neuter  noun  '  one,' 
meaning  literally,  one  thing,  or  unity,  is  in  Canarese  and  Coorg  <mdu; 
in  grammatical  Tamil,  onrM-(prononnced  ondru  orondUyj^wA  in  ynlgir 
Tamilj  oniiu)  ;  in  Telugu  (one  of  its  two  words),  ondu  ;  in  Malay&lam, 
onn  ;  in  Tu}u,  onji;  in  G6nd,  undt;  in  Tuda,  odd  ;  in  Urfton,  UntA, 
or  being  the  adjectival  form  of  this  numeral,  it  claims  by  rule  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  crude  root,  as  well  as  the  basis  of  the  abstract  or 
neuter  nouns  of  number  signifying  one  or  unity,  which  are  used  in  the 
various  dialect&  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  derivation  of  each 
of  those  nouns  of  number  from  or  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

At  first  sight  the  Tamil  ondru  and  the  Canarese  ondu^  and  especially 
the  Malaj&lam  onn\  appear  to  resemble  the  most  common  form  of  the 
Indo-European  numeral  'one,'  which  is  in  Latin  un-tu  (in  an  older  form, 
oin-os) ;  in  Greek,  h ;  in  Gothic,  ain'-s.  In  the  Koibal,  a  Samoiede 
dialect,  there  is  a  similar  word  for  one — viz.,  unem;  and  we  fijid  in 
the  Tungusian  urn,  in  Manchu  emu.  Even  in  Sanskrit,  though  Ska 
is  invariably  used  for  one,  a  form  has  been  noticed  which  appears  to 
be  allied  to  the  first  numeral  of  the  Western  languages — viz.,  unas, 
less,  which  is  prefixed  to  some  of  the  higher  numerals  to  express 
diminution  by  one  (^.^.,  Unavinshati,  nineteen),  like  the  corresponding 
prefix  tin  in  the  Latin  undeviginti.  It  would  be  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance if  the  Malay&lam  onn*  and  the  Latin  un-tu  were  found  to 
be  allied ;  but  the  resemblance  is,  I  believe,  altogether  illusory,  and 
vanishes  on  the  derivation  of  onn^  from  or  being  ascertained.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  numeral  adjective  of  the  Tamil,  oru^ 
and  its  numeral  noun  onrw,  must  be  closely  related.  Now,  whilst  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  on  Dravidian  principles  to  derive  oru  from  ontUy 
it  will  be  shown  that  the  derivation  of  onru  from  oru  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  Dravidian  rules  ;  and  if  the  Malay&lam  onn*  be  simply 
an  euphonised  form  of  the  Tamil  owrw,  as  it  certainly  is,  every  idea  of 
the  existence  of  a  connection  between  any  of  these  forms  and  the  Latin 
nn-us  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  shown  in  the  section  on  "  Sounds  "  that  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages delight  to  euphonise  certain  consonants  by  prefixing  nasals  to 
them.  If  the  r  of  oru  is  found  to  have  been  converted  in  this  manner 
into  nr,  the  point  under  discussion  will  be  settled.  What  analogy, 
then,  is  there  for  this  conversion]  milru,  Can.  three,  has  through 
this  very  process  become  in  Tamil  mtlnTu  (pronounced  mUndrUy  mUndUy 
or  milnu) ;  in  MalayMam,  milnn\     Again,  kitUy  the  verbal  suffix  de- 
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noting  present  time  in  Tamil,  has  become  in  the  poetical  dialect  kinru, 
pronounced^inc^ni /  and  this,  in  the  Malayftlam  present  tense  is  found 
to  be  still  further  softened  intq^hmnu,  and  even  Vriinu,  In  these  in- 
stances we  perceive  that  very  euphonic  alteration  by  which  oru  has  become 
progressively  cmrw,  ondru,  onduy  oi}nu,  and  onn* ;  and  thus  the  derivation 
of  onvH  from  oru  is  found  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  analogy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  illustrations  which  have  been  given 
above  exhibit  a  change  of  the  hard  r  into  ndr^  whereas  the  r  of  oru 
is  the  soft  medial;  and  that,  therefore,  the  analogy,  though  very 
remarkable,  is  not  complete.  I  answer  that,  though  the  r  of  our 
present  Tamil  oru  is  certainly  the  medial  semi-vowel,  not  the  hard  r, 
yet  originally  the  hard  r  must  have  been  the  very  r  employed.  This 
appears  from  the  Tamil  adjective,  odd,  single.  That  adjective  is 
ovtti  (pronounced  ottrex) ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  numeral  adjec- 
tive, one.  It  has  been  derived,  however,  by  the  usual  process  of 
doubling  the  final  consonant,  not  from  or-w,  but  from  ot-u — evidently  a 
more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  in  which  the  r  was  the  hard  rough  r — 
that  very  r  which  is  usually  euphonised  into  ndr.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  r  and  r  to  be  thus  interchanged — t,g,y  there  are  two 
words  for  black,  ham  and  hxtu.  They  differ  slightly  in  some  of  their 
meanings,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical  in  origin. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  origin  which  I  have  ascribed  to  onru 
is  in  complete  accordance  with  analogy.  Moreover,  if  the  n  of  ondruy 
ondUy  or  onn\  were  part  of  the  root  of  this  numeral,  the  du  which  is 
suffixed  to  it  could  only  be  a  neuter  formative  ;  and  in  that  event  on 
should  be  found  to  be  used  as  the  numeral  adjective,  on^  however,  is 
nowhere  so  used ;  and  therefore  both  the  use  of  or-u,  instead  of  on,  as 
the  numeral  adjective,  and  the  existence  of  the  derivative  or(r)n 
(ottr-ei^y  single,  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  root  of  this  numeral  must 
have  been  or,  not  on. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  instances  I  adduced  of  the  euphonisation  of 
r  into  ndr  are  capable  of  two  explanations.  I  shall,  therefore,  adduce 
some  examples  to  which  this  objection  cannot  be  made.  Can.  Icaruj  a 
calf,  becomes  in  Tamil  kanru,  pronounced  kandru.  This  is  vulgarised 
in  colloquial  Tamil  to  kanmi,  and  in  Malayd,lam  becomes  kann\  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  root  was  kar  and  that  there  was  no  nasal  in  it 
originally,  because  the  Tamil  adjectival  form,  which  is  always  the 
oldest,  rejects  the  nasal  and  goes  back  to  the  original  r,  which  it 
doubles  by  rule.  Thus  kandru  becomes  adjectivally  kattr-u — e,g,y 
katir-d,  a  cow  which  has  a  calf.  Compare  this  with  dftei^  annual, 
from  dndu  {ydndeij  when),  a  year,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  dndu  was 
originally  d-du.     (See  "  Euphonic  Nunnation.")    Tamil  itself  also  fur- 
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nishes  us  with  instances  of  the  euphonic  change  of  r  into  ndr,  with 
respect  to  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  which  was  the  original  fonn, 
and  which  the  derived.  Compare  kuru-^  to  become  small,  and 
kundrUf  the  same,  also  a  small  MIL  It  is  evident  that  kuru  was  the 
older  form,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  from  it  that  all  the  verbal 
nouns  are  derived — e.^.,  kurety  deficiency ;  kunam  (kuUram),  a  fault ; 
hurilf  a  short  letter ;  kuriy  a  mark.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  proved 
that  ndr,  from  n  or  m,  ever  changes  in  Tamil  into  r.  ondru^  one, 
may  therefore  be  derived  from  or-u^  but  oru  cannot,  I  think,  be  derived 
from  ondru,  Dr  Qundert  considers  andru  an  euphonised  form  of  cm, 
with  the  addition  of  c^u,  the  neuter  formative,  and  that  on  and  or  are 
equivalents,  being  both  verbal  nouns  from  o,  to  be  one.  It  is  quite 
true  that  such  a  verb  as  o  exists,  that  n  or  an^  alternating  with  am,  is 
used  as  a  formative  by  many  nouns,  and  that  n  sometimes  changes 
into  or  alternates  with  r  or  r — e,g,f  MaL  ttfan  =  utar,  being,  birth  ; 
also  Tam.  pin,  after,  another  shape  of  which  is  pit,  in  p^pagu,  after. 
I  think  it  also  quite  possible  that  the  reason  why  oru  was  nasalised 
into  ondru,  and  mdru,  three,  into  mundru,  was  that  du,  the  formative 
neuter  particle,  had  been  afi&xed  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  ot-du 
became  ondtni,  and  mUtr-du,  mundru,  just  as  we  see  that  ir,  two,  by 
the  addition  of  the  neuter  formative  du,  became  iradu  and  then  irai^u. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  I  admit  that  each  step  of  this  process  would 
be  a  natural  and  easy  one,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  comparison  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  numeral  one,  found  in  different  connections  in  the 
different  dialects,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  show  that  the 
view  I  have  taken  is  in  better  accordance  with  the  process  that  has 
actually  taken  place. 

ondru  is  used  as  a  verb  also  in  Tamil,  meaning  to  unite,  neuter, 
the  transitive  form  of  which  is  oxTu  {ottru).  ondri  is  an  adjectival 
form  meaning  single. 

After  the  above  was  written  I  found  the  same  view  of  the  origin  of 
ondu  stated  in  a  paper  by  Mr  Kittel  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for 
January  1873.  Mr  Kittel  says,  "  When  the  affix  du  is  joined  to  a 
short  monosyllabic  root  with  final  r,  the  root  in  this  case  being  or,  this 
liquid  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  hindu  (m  ov  n) ;  n  or  du  thus 
becomes  on-du,  or  in  Tamil  on-dru,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated." 

Though  or,  in  its  primitive,  unnasalised  shape,  is  not  now  found  in 
the  cultivated  Dravidian  dialects  as  the  first  abstract  neuter  noun  of 
number  for  one  or  unity  ;  yet  it  appears  in  one  of  the  ruder  dialects  of 
the  family — viz.,  in  the  Rajmah&l ;  in  which  the  numeral  noun  one 
is  ort,  which  is  evidently  formed  directly  from  or.  If  it  be  true,  as 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  Kajmah&l  ort  is  appropriated  to  human 
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beings,  it  must  be  identical  with  the  Tamil  orutt^ny  one  man,  orvU^y 
one  woman  ;  the  tt  of  which  is  a  formative,  and  is  derived  from  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  ondong  (answering  to  the  Dravidian 
neuter  noun  ondru)  is  said  to  be  another  Eajmah&l  word  for  one. 
Compare  also  the  Brahui  ant,  one,  of  which  as,  the  crude  root,  seems 
to  bear  as  close  an  analogy  to  or-u  as  mu«,  the  crude  root  of  mutU^  the 
Brahui  for  three,  undoubtedly  does  to  the  Canarese  mur-u.  If  in  the 
latter  case  the  b  and  r  are  mutually  convertible,  it  cannot  be  consi* 
dered  improbable  that  asit  and  art,  and  consequently  cm  and  or,  bear  a 
similar  relation  one  to  the  other. 

2.  Telugu  makes  use  of  two  numerals  signifying  'one.'      One  of 
these,  o^u,  is  identical  with  the  ondru,  ondu,  onn\  kc,  of  the  other 
dialects.     From  ondu  is  formed  also  an  adjectival  numeral,  o^^i,  iden- 
tical with  the  Tamil  ondri  (vulgarly  ojtdt),  single.     Compare  Tel. 
oi^figddu,  a  single  man,  with  the  corresponding  Tam.  ondrikkdran.    The 
other  numeral,  which  is  much  more  largely  used  in  Telugu,  is  okaft 
(oka-fi).    The  basis  of  this  numeral  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  essentially 
different  from  that  which  is  used  in  the  other  Dravidian  dialects. 
There  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  discovery  in  any  language 
or  family  of  languages  of  two  roots  for  one.     This  would  naturally 
arise  from  the  very  concrete  character  of  this  numeral,  and  the  variety 
of  uses  to  which  it  is  put.     Even  in  Sanskrit  we  find  both  Ska  and 
prathama.     Two  is  also  represented  in  Latin  by  duo,  ambo,  and  the 
participial  secundus.     The  Telugu  neuter  noun  of  number  for  one, 
oka^i,  means  literally  one  thing,  of  which  the  adjectival  form  is  oka, 
sometimes  okka,     oka^i  is  formed  from  oka  by  the  addition  of  the 
neuter  and  inflexional  formative,  ft;  and  by  annexing  the  usual  mas- 
culine and  feminine  suflixes,  the  Telugu  forms  okandu  or  okadu,  one 
man«  and  okate,  one  woman,     oka  being  found  to  be  the  crude  root  of 
this  numeral,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  its  affinities.     Is  the  Telugu 
oka  derived,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  from  the  Sanskrit  eka, 
one  t    It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Telugu  word  has  some  ulterior 
connection  with  the  Sanskrit  one,  to  which  it  bears  so  great  a  resem- 
blance ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  directly  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit,  like  the  Bengali  ok,  or  even  the  Persian  yak;  for 
the  Telugu  has  l)orrowed,  and  occasionally  uses,  the  Sanskrit  numeral 
eka,  in  addition  to  its  own  oka  ;  and  it  never  confounds  oka  with  Ska, 
which  Telugu  grammarians  regard  as  altogether  independent  one  of 
another.     It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  root  of  oka  is  probably  Dra- 
vidian, and  that  words  closely  analogous  to  it  are  used  in  the  Finnish 
languages,  by  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Sanskrit.     Thus,  the  numeral  one  is  in  Yotiak  o>y,  odpg;  in 
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Samoiede,  okur,  ockur,  oohur ;  in  Vogul,  ah,  akv ;  in  Magyar,  egy ;  in 
Lappish^  aid ;  in  Finuisli,  yht  and  also  yxi  (yk-n) ;  in  Cheremiss,  il, 
ikUL  In  the  sub-Himalayan  languages,  we  find  aJco  in  Miri,  akJyei  in 
Naga,  and  katka  in  Kuki.  In  the  Scythian  of  the  Behistun  tablets,  in 
which  we  find  the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  the  Scythian  languages, 
the  numeral  for  one  is  Kr,  and  the  numeral  adjective  derived  from  it 
irra  or  ra.  These  analogies  to  the  Telugu  oka,  combined  with  an- 
alogies to  the  ordinary  Dravidian  or,  show  that  oka  has  not  necessarily, 
or  even  probably,  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  eka  ;  and  if  the  two 
roots  oka  and  eka  are  allied,  as  they  appear  to  be,  it  must  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relation  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  Dravidian,  and  the  Scythian 
families  to  an  earlier  form  of  speech.  It  deserves  notice  that  ra,  the  Be- 
histun numeral  adjective,  seems  identical  with  ra,  the  numeral  ac^ective 
of  the  Ku,  a  Dravidian  dialect.  In  the  Turkish,  '  one '  is  represented 
by  hir,  which  seems  to  be  allied  rather  to  the  Persian  hdr  in  hdri,  once 
(and  ulteriorly  to  the  Sanskrit  vdr,  time),  than  to  the  Tamil  or.  The 
Caucasian  numerals  for  '  one '  exhibit  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Dra- 
vidian— viz.,  Lazian  ar,  Miugrelian  arti,  Georgian  erthi;  and  it  may 
be  noticed  that  as  in  the  Dravidian  or,  one,  ir,  two,  so  in  those  Cau- 
casian dialects,  r  forms  an  essential  part  of  both  those  numerals. 

Are  the  Tamil  or  and  the  Telugu  oka  related  1  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  relationship,  though  there  are  several  links  in 
the  chain  which  cannot  be  made  out  to  my  satisfaction.  There  is  a 
verbal  root  in  Tamil,  o,  which  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  to  be  one. 
on  and  or  {pndru  and  oru)  are  supposed  by  Dr  Gundert  to  be  verbal 
nouns  from  this  o.  An  undoubted  derivative  of  o  in  Tamil  and  Malay- 
&lam  is  okka,  which  in  Malay  Mam  and  the  Tamil  of  the  extreme  south 
means  *  altogether,^  *all'  (compare  Mordvin  wok,  all)  ;  and  this  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr  Gundert  to  be  identical  with  the  Telugu  oka^  one.  Every  step 
in  this  process,  with  one  exception,  is  encumbered  with  difficulties.  It 
is  not  clear  to  me  that  o,  the  Tamil  verbal  root,  ever  means  to  be  one ; 
its  ordinary  meaning  is  to  be  like  or  suitable — e,g,,  okkum,  it  will  be 
like.  It  is  also  not  clear  to  me  that  on  and  or  are  derived  from  the 
verbal  root  o.  On  the  contrary,  the  verbal  root  o  may  have  been 
softened  from  the  noun  or.  The  word  used  for  *  one  *  must  surely  in 
every  language  have  been  a  noun  from  the  very  first,  not  a  derivative 
from  a  verbal  root  of  wider  meaning,  okka,  the  infinitive,  means  not 
*  one/  but  *  altogether.'  My  chief  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  kka 
of  okka  is  the  formative  of  the  Tamil  infinitive,  the  root  being  o,  not  ok; 
so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  this  Tamil  infinitive  got  turned 
into  an  adjectival  noun  in  Telugu  without  losing  or  changing  its 
formative.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  con- 
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eluding  that  the  Tamil  ohka  and  the  Telugu  oka  must  somehow  be  allied. 
If  we  suppose  ohka  to  have  been  taken  to  mean  '  all  in  one/  which 
no  doubt  is  a  meaning  it  sometimes  has,  we  may  see  how  the  Telugu 
may  have  selected  its  root  for  use  as  a  numeral.  It  would  then  con- 
vert the  verbal  root  o  into  a  noun  by  the  addition  of  ka^  an  ordinary 
adjectival  formative,  o-ka,  the  Telugu  adjectival  noun,  would  then  • 
resemble  o-kka,  the  Tamil  infinitive,  in  sound,  though  it  would  be  differ- 
ently derived.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  Telugu  had  already  at  its 
disposal  the  ordinary  numeral  ond'^  /  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  oka 
was  used  at  first  with  a  slightly  different  meaning.  The  root  o  seems 
sometimes  to  be  used  instead  of  ondu  or  oru  in  Canarese,  in  such  a 
manner  as  seems  at  first  sight  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  o  meant 
originally  to  be  one — e.g.,  okkaryrianUy  a  one-eyed  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  compare  this  with  Can.  obbanu,  one  person,  which  is 
clearly  a  softened  form  of  orhanu  (Tam.  oruvan),  it  appears  that  we 
have  here  to  deal  merely  with  the  ordinary  numeral  or-u.  It  is  notice- 
able here,  too,  that  this  o  doubles  the  following  consonant,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  originally  followed  by  a  consonant,  evidently  r. 

Dravidian  Indefinite  A7iicle, — The  Dravidian  numeral  adjectives  oru 
and  oka  are  used,  like  similar  numerals  in  most  languages,  as  a  sort  of 
indefinite  article.  The  Turkish  uses  hir,  one,  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  a  corresponding  usage  prevails  in  the  modem  European  languages, 
as  well  as  in  the  colloquial  dialects  of  Northern  India.  The  only  thing 
which  may  be  considered  as  distinctive  or  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the 
Dravidian  numeral  adjective  one,  as  an  indefinite  article,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  not  used  in  the  loose  general  way  in  which  in 
English  we  speak  of  a  man,  or  a  tree,  but  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  singularity  of  the  object  requires  to  be  emphasised,  when  it  takes 
the  meaning  of  a  certain  man,  a  particular  kind  of  tree,  or  a  single  tree. 
Europeans,  in  speaking  the  native  languages,  make  in  general  too  large 
and  indiscriminate  a  use  of  this  prefixed  numeral,  forgetting  that  the 
Dravidian  neuter  noun,  without  prefix  or  addition,  becomes  singular  or 
plural,  definite  or  indefinite,  according  as  the  connection  requires. 

Two, — The  abstract  or  neuter  noun  of  number  signifying  two  or 
duality  is  in  Canarese  eradu,  in  Tamil  iratidu,  in  Telugu  rei}du,  in 
Tulu  radtfy  in  Malay&lam  rend-u^  in  old  Malay41am,  as  in  Tamil, 
iratyiUf  commonly  pronounced  renduy  in  Coorg  dandu,  in  GOud  rend 
or  ranuy  in  Seoni  G6cd  rund,  in  Tuda  edd.  The  Singhalese  word  for 
double  is  iruitfata.  The  change  of  the  irandu  of  the  Tamil  and  the 
eradu  of  the  Canarese  into  rendu  in  Telugu  is  analogous  to  the  change 
of  the  Tam.  tr4,  night,  into  Tel.  rL  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  tbe 
corresponding  numeral  adjective  is  tV,  with  such  minor  modifications 
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as  euphony  dictates.  This  numeral  adjective  is  in  Tamil  iru;  in  th 
higher  dialect  €r,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  radical  t  compel] 
sating  perhaps  for  the  rejection  of  the  final  enphonic  u,  ir  is  also  found 
The  r  which  constitutes  the  radical  consonant  of  tr  is  the  soft  media 
semi-Towel,  and  it  evinces,  in  consequence  of  its  softness,  a  tendency  t 
coalesce  with  the  succeeding  consonant,  especially  in  Canarese  am 
Telugu.  Thus,  for  iruvar^  Tam.  two  persons  (Tuju,  irvar\  the  moden 
Canarese  uses  ibbar-u  (ancient  dialect,  irvar),  and  the  Telugu  iddar-u 
Instead,  also,  of  the  correct  irunuTUy  two  hundred,  of  the  Tamil,  botl 
the  Telugu  and  the  Canarese  have  innHru;  and  the  Canarese  word  fo: 
twenty  is  tppattu,  instead  of  irupattu,  which  would  be  in  correspon 
dence  with  the  Tamil  irvbadu  and  the  Telugu  vruveL  < 

In  the  Canarese  neuter  noun  of  number  eradu,  two,  e  is  used  insteac 
of  f  as  the  initial  vowel ;  but  in  this  point  the  Canarese  stands  alone 
and  in  all  the  compound  numerals,  even  in  the  Canarese,  the  %  reap 
pears.  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  numeral  adjective  ir-u  oi 
ir,  we  might  naturally  suppose  the  %  of  the  Tamil  ira^u  and  of  the 
obsolete  Canarese  iradu  to  be,  not  a  component  element  of  the  root, 
but  an  euphonic  prefix,  intended  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  t  is  verj 
commonly  so  prefixed  in  Tamil — eg.,  the  Sanskrit  rdjd  becomes  ic 
Tamil  ird&A,  This  supposition  with  respect  to  the  euphonic  charactei 
of  the  %  of  irarjdu  might  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  disappears  altogether  from  the  numeral  nouns  of  the  Telugu,  the 
Malay&lam,  and  several  other  dialects.  The  existence,  however,  of  the 
numeral  adjective  iru  or  tr,  in  every  one  of  the  Dra vidian  dialects,  and 
its  use  in  all  the  compound  numbers  (such  as  twenty  and  two  hundred), 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  i  of  the  Tamil-Canarese  numeral  noun  iradu  is 
not  merely  euphonic,  but  is  a  part  of  the  root  itself,  and  that  iradu,  the 
neuter  noun  of  number,  has  been  formed  from  tr  by  the  addition  of  a 
formative  suffix.  A  comparison  of  the  various  forms  shows  clearly  that 
tr,  euphonised  into  iru,  was  the  primitive  form  of  the  numeral  adjec- 
tive two ;  and  we  have  now  only  to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of 
the  numeral  noun. 

The  Canarese  eradu  (or  rather  iradu,  as  it  must  have  been  origin- 
ally) appears  to  be  the  earliest  extant  form  of  the  noun  of  number. 
The  Tamil  is  irandu,  d  having  been  euphonically  changed  to  nd. 
Though  there  is  a  nasal  in  the  Tamil  word  which  is  now  in  use,  the 
Tamil  noun-adjective  double  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
form,  which  was  destitute  of  the  nasal,  and  which  must  have  been 
identical  with  the  Canarese.  The  Tamil  word  ira(f-u,  double,  is  formed 
directly  from  irad^,  by  the  doubling  of  the  d,  as  is  usually  done  when 
a  noun  is  converted  into  an  adjective ;  and  the  euphonic  change  of  dd 
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into  If  is  according  to  rale,  du  or  du  is  a  very  common  termination  of 
neuter  nouns,  especially  of  appellative  neuters,  in  all  the  Dravidian 
languages.  Thus,  from  the  root  kira,  Tam.  old,  is  formed  kiradu,  that 
which  is  old.     The  n  which  is  inserted  before  d  in  the  Tamil  irandu  is 

•  •  •   • 

evidently  euphonic,  and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
phonetic  usages  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  In  Telugu  every  word 
ending  in  du  receives  in  pronunciation  an  obscure  nasal,  whether  it 
has  a  place  in  the  written  language  or  not;  and  there  are  many 
instances  in  Tamil  also  of  the  insertion  of  this  nasal  before  a  final  du 
for  the  sake  of  euphonisation,  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was 
no  such  nasal  originally  in  the  word  in  which  it  is  found — e.p,,  dnd^t 
there,  ti^u,  here,  and  ydi^u^  where,  are  euphonised  forms  of  ddu, 
tduy  and  yddu.  Compare  also  karaijdi,  a  spoon,  Tarn.,  with  the  more 
primitive  Telugu  garife.  The  Tamil  nt)un  of  number  signifying  two 
must,  therefore,  have  been  iradu  originally.  In  the  Gdnd  ranUy  the  d 
of  irandu  has  disappeared  altogether,  a  change  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Malayftlam  corruption  of  ondu,  one,  into  onrC,  The  Ur&on 
word  for  two,  enotan,  is  probably  Dravidian.  In  Urfton,  otan  (from  the 
Hindi  gotan)  is  a  suffix  of  each  of  the  first  three  numerals ;  conse- 
quently ^  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Urfton  root ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Dravidian  er, 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  root  of  the  Dravidian  word  is  native,  not 
foreign,  though  it  is  difficult  now  to  identify  it  with  certainty.  I  can 
scarcely  agree  with  Dr  Gundert  in  connecting  it  with  the  root  of  irul, 
darkness,  tVd,  night,  a  root  which  also,  he  thinks,  appears  in  $r,  to  saw. 
If  we  consider  the  latter  verb,  however,  with  its  derivatives,  apart  from 
its  supposed  connection  with  irulj  darkness,  it  may  be  found  to  supply 
us  with  the  true  root,  tr  means  not  merely  to  saw,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently to  pull  asunder,  to  split ;  and  from  division  into  two  by  the  act 
of  pulling  asunder,  tr,  ir,  the  word  for  two,  may  have  been  derived. 
The  radical  form  of  Cr,  two,  was  doubtless  short,  ir;  but  the  earliest 
shape  of  $r,  to  pull  asunder,  may  also  have  been  short,  -as  monosylla- 
bles ending  in  consonants  seem  generally  to  have  been.  l%iere  is 
another  root  common  to  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  tr,  to  be ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  quite  independent  both  of  tr,  dark,  and  of  tr,  two. 

I  find  that  Mr  Kittel,  also,  in  the  Indian  ArUiqnary  for  January 
1873,  derives  the  Dravidian  word  for  two  from  Ir,  to  split,  especially 
to  split  off  a  branch ;  whilst  or,  one,  he  considers  to  mean  a  unit 
without  a  branch.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  pro- 
bable that  the  word,  for  one  was  originally  a  noun,  and  that  the  verbal 
meaning  to  coalesce,  to  resemble,  was  a  secondary  development.     The 

case,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  clear  with  respect  to  the 

p 
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origin  of  the  word  for  two.  On  the  whole,  the  concrete  seems  to  me 
likely  to  have  been  older  than  the  abstract ;  that  is,  the  noan  or  adjec- 
tive two  would,  I  think,  naturally  come  into  use  earlier  than  the  verb 
to  separate  into  two,  to  split. 

There  are  no  analogies  to  tr,  two,  in  any  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, and  I  am  doubtful  whether  any  real  analogies  to  it  are  dis- 
coverable even  in  the  Scythian  group,  except  perhaps  in  the  Caucasian. 
The  Brahui  vindicates  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  Dravidian, 
or  at  least  as  the  inheritor  of  an  ancient  Dravidian  element,  by  the 
close  affinity  of  its  second  and  third  numerab  to  those  of  the  Dravidian 
tongues.  In  Brahui,  two  is  ircU ;  and  when  this  word  is  compared 
with  the  Brahui  aiii^  one,  and  mtmt,  three,  it  is  evident  that  in  each 
of  these  instances  the  final  it  or  at  ia  &  formative  suffix  which  has  been 
appended  to  the  root  Consequently  tr,  the  root  of  ir-at,  seems  abso- 
lotely  identical  with  the  Dravidian  tr.  Even  the  Brahui  formative  evinces 
Dravidian  affinities — e.g.,  compare  irat  with  the  Canarese  noun  of 
number  eradu,  and  especially  with  the  Tamil  derivative  iraff-u, 
double. 

The  nearest  analogies  to  the  Dravidian  tr  which  I  Ulve  noticed  in 
other  families  of  tongues  are  in  the  Caucasian  dialects — e.g.,  in  the 
Georgian  ort /  in  the  Suanian  (a  dialect  of  the  Georgian)  eru  or  ieru ; 
in  the  Lazian  i\ir  ;  and  in  the  Mingrelian  %kiri :  compare  also  the 
Armenian  ergov;  the  Chinese  arh  or  dr.  In  the  Samolede  family  of 
tongues,  several  words  are  found  which  bear  at  first  sight  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Dravidian  tr.  These  are  n^,  side,  and  especially  tire  or 
siri.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  the  Dravidian  tr  arose  from 
the  softening  off  of  the  initial  s  of  these  words ;  for  in  the  Finnish 
family  this  same  s  appears  as  k  ;  whence  two  is  in  some  dialects  of  that 
family  kit;  in  Magyar  ket,  ketto;  and  in  Lappish  qiukt.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  an  initial  k  is  a  radical  element  in  the  majority  of  the 
Scythian  words  for  two;  and  hence,  though  the  Mongolian  kur-in 
(for  kuyar-in),  twenty,  becomes  in  Manchu  or-in,  in  Turkish  igir-mi, 
we  cannot  venture  to  compare  this  Manchu  or  with  the  Dravidian  tr 
or  er;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  never  preceded  by  k,  or 
any  other  consonant,  so  far  back  as  the  Dravidian  languages  can  be 
traced. 

2yi7'ee. — The  neuter  noun  of  number  signifying  three  or  a  triad  is 
in  Canarese  mdru;  in  Telugu  mUdu;  in  Tamil  mUnru  (pronounced 
mUndru,  mUndu,  and  mHnu)  \  in  Coorg  miliidu;  in  Malayftjam  ml2/iw*; 
in  Tulu  rnUji  (J  in  Tulu  regularly  represents  r;  com.  dji,  six,  with 
dru  in  the  other  dialects);  in  G6nd  it  is  mUnd;  in  Tuda  mM ;  in 
Urfton  man-oian. 
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The  numeral  adjective  three,  which  is  employed  in  three  persons, 
thirty,  three  hundred,  and  similar  compounds,  is  either  mil  or  mH. 
The  long  m'A  is  found  in  the  Tamil,  Tu]u,  and  Canarese  epicene  nouns 
mdvavj  mHvar-Uy  three  persons,  and  in  the  Canarese  mHvattUy  thirty. 
The  shorter  form,  mu,  is  used  in  three  hundred,  which  in  every  one 
of  the  Dravidian  dialects  is  mUnn'Aru  (Tulu  munrvMu) ;  and  we  see 
it  also  in  the  Tamil  muppaitu,  and  the  Telugu  mupphei,  thirty,  and  in 
the  Telugu  muggur-u,  three  persons.  The  primitive  and  most  char- 
acteristic form  of  the  neuter  noun  of  number  is  evidently  that  of  the 
Canarese  mdr-Uy  from  which  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Tamil 
mAnT-u  (mundr-u)  has  been*  derived,  by  the  same  nasalising  process 
as  that  by  which  otu,  one,  was  converted  into  onru.  I  do  not  think 
it  probable,  with  Dr  Qundert,  that  mufm  was  altered  from  mundru. 

It  was  shown  in  the  section  on  '^  Sounds,"  that  the  Tamil  r  is  often 
changed  into  d  in  Telugu:  hence  mUr-u  and  mUd-u  are  identical; 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  mAd''^  ^^  h^em  altered  from  mUr-u,  than 
that  miir-u  was  altered  from  mild-u,  s  and  r  evince  in  many 
languages  a  tendency  to  interchange,  generally  by  the  hardening  of 
8  into  r ;  consequently  the  Brahui  mus  (mus-tt),  three,  seems  closely 
allied  to  the  Canarese  milr,  and  still  more  closely  to  the  Tu}u  mdji. 

The  vowel  of  mUr-u  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  originally  short,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  r  of  mUr-u  should  be  considered  as  a  formative 
or  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  root.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  r  is  radical.  The  final  consonants  of  dru,  Tarn,  six,  and  of 
$ru,  seven,  belong  unquestionably  to  the  roots  of  those  numerals. 
Moreover,  when  we  compare  mun-nilTUj  three  hundred  (the  same  in 
all  the  dialects),  with  in-nilru,  two  hundred,  in  Telugu  and  Canarese, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter  has  certainly  been  softened 
from  ir-nHru  (in  Tamil  iru-nilru),  it  seems  to  be  probable  that  mun- 
nittu  has  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  mur-ndrUf  and 
consequently  that  mur,  not  mu,  was  the  original  root  of  this  numeral. 
The  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  Telugu 
iddurUy  two  persons,  and  mugguru,  three  persons.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  mu  originally  was  followed  by  a  consonant;  and  the 
softening  off  of  this  consonant  would  naturally  account  for  the  occa- 
sional lengthening  of  mu  into  mH, 

1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  analogy  to  this  numeral  either 
in  the  Scythian  or  in  the  Indo-European  tongues.  The  only  extra- 
Indian  resemblance  to  it  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  Brahui ;  and 
this  circumstance  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  existence  in  the 
Brahui  of  a  Dravidian  element.  The  total  absence  of  analogy  to  the 
Dravidian  mur  in  other  families  of  languages  leads  me  to  conclude 
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that  it  must  have  been  derived  directly  from  some  Dravidian  verbal 
root.  The  Latin  secundus  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  uquor;  and 
Bopp  connects  the  Indo-European  iri^  three,  with  the  Sanskrit  root 
tr^i  to  pass  over,  to  go  beyond,  signifying  that  which  goes  beyond 
two.  If  this  derivation  of  tri  be  not  regarded  as  too  feuiciful,  a  some- 
what similar  derivation  of  mur  from  a  Dravidian  verbal  root  may 
easily  be  discovered.  There  are  two  verbal  roots  which  present  some 
points  of  resemblance — viz.,  miriiy  to  go  beyond,  to  pass,  and  mdruy 
to  change.  The  nearest  root,  however,  is  mutu  (mvruguy  Tam.),  to 
turn,  from  which  comes  the  verbal  noun  muTei^  a  turn,  a  succession, 
repetition. 

Dr  Qundert  derives  mUndru  from  mu,  the  radical  portion  of  mnuj 
before.  The  root  mu  appears  in  various  compounds  with  the  meaning 
of  before,  ancient ;  as  also  m<2,  a  lengthened  form  of  the  same  root. 
Both  mu  and  mH  mean  before,  and  both  mu  and  f7tt2  mean  three. 
The  identity  of  the  two  words  seems  therefore  very  probable.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me,  however,  how  a  word  meaning  before,  came  to  be 
used  for  the  numeral  three.  This  word  is  used  in  its  proper  sense 
as  the  basis  of  the  Dravidian  ordinal  number  '  first,'  which  is  mu-dal  in 
Tam.,  mxhdalu  in  TeL,  ma-dal  in  Can. ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  same  root  should  be  used  also  in  an  improper  sense  to  denote 
another  numeral  Mr  Kittel  derives  mUndru  from  mu,  but  interprets 
mu  as  meaning  to  advance,  grow,  a  further  advance.  This  is  ingenious, 
but  I  cannot  find  any  authority  for  this  meaning,  mudu  means  not 
growth,  as  he  represents,  but  priority,  age,  ripeness.  A  secondary 
word,  miUtrUf  means  completeness.  He  considers  mUrUy  Can.,  a 
secondary  form  of  the  root  mu  or  mH;  tu,  he  says,  being  frequently 
used  to  produce  such  forms.  On  the  contrary,  a  final  rv,  which  is 
not  radical,  seems  to  me  very  rare. 

The  neuter  formative  du  seems  to  be  contained  in  various  shapes  in 
the  first  three  numbers,  ondru,  irandu,  milndi^  and  also,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  eindu,  five,  du  is  equivalent  to  du,  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  nasal  becomes  ndu,  ondru  points  to  an  older  or-du;  irandu  to 
tr{a)'du;  and  milndru  to  miirdu,  or,  as  the  scholars  whose  opinions 
are  mentioned  above  think,  to  mil-du. 

Four. — The  Dravidian  noun  of  number  signifying  four,  or  a  quater- 
nion, is  in  Canarese  ndlku;  in  Coorg  tidlu;  in  Telugu  ndlugu;  in 
Tulu  w4Z';  in  MalayMam  ndl,  ndngu;  in  Tamil  ndlu,  ndnku;  in  Tuda 
ndnk\-  in  G6nd  7idlu;  in  Ur4on  ndkhrotan. 

The  adjectival  or  crude  form  of  this  numeral  is  iidl  or  nal.  In 
Tamil  it  is  ndl-u,  in  some  Telugu  compounds  nal;  and  this  adjectival 
form  is  often  used  as  a  noun  of  number,  instead  of  ndlku,  &c.     In 
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composition  ndl  undergoes  some  changes.  The  qnantity  of  the  included 
vowel,  which  is  long  in  all  the  rest  of  the  dialects,  is  short  in  Telugu 
compound  numbers — e.g.,  compare  the  Tamil  ndrpaduy  the  Canarese 
ndlvattu,  and  the  Malayftlam  ndlpadu,  forty,  with  the  Telugu  ndluhhei; 
and  the  Tamil  ndn-n-dtu  and  the  Canarese  ndl-nHtru,  four  hundred, 
with  the  Telugu  ndn-nilru. 

The  final  Z  also  is  subject  to  change.  In  Tamil  it  is  changed  into  r 
before  jp,  as  in  ndrpadu,  forty;  and  before  n  it  is  assimilated  and 
becomes  ti,  in  both  Tamil  and  Telugu — e.g.,  ndnnitru  (in  the  one),  and 
nannHru  (in  the  other),  four  hundred ;  in  Coorg,  nd.  These  changes 
of  /,  however,  are  purely  euphonic.  It  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  above  forms,  that  ndl  (or,  aa  the  Telugu  seems  to  prefer  it,  nd£) 
was  the  primitive  shape  of  this  numeral ;  to  which  hu  or  gu  was  sub- 
sequently added  as  a  formative,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  neuter  noun 
of  number.  This  formative  hu  (pronounced  gu)  is  a  very  common  one 
in  the  Dravidian  languages — e.g.,  nanrgu,  Tam.  goodness,  from  nal 
(  =  nan)  good.  The  only  numeral  to  which  hiox  g%i\B  appended  is  nM. 
The  g  which  appears  in  Telugu  in  the  rational  plurals,  such  as  dru- 
guru,  six  persons,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  this  formative  gu. 
In  such  connections  Tamil  uses  v  euphonic  instead  of  g  {e.g,^ 
aTu-{vyar\  which  proves  that  g  does  not  add  to  the  grammatical 
expression,  but  is  merely  euphonic.  Even  in  Telugu  druvur-u  may  be 
used  instead  of  drugur-u. 

The  change  of  /,  in  Tamil,  into  n,  before  the  h  of  this  appended 
formative,  hu,  is  an  euphonic  peculiarity  which*  requires  to  be  noticed. 
In  modem  Tamil,  I  in  this  conjunction  would  be  changed  into  r ;  but 
the  change  of  I  into  n,  before  h  or  g,  which  we  find  in  the  Tamil  noun 
of  number  ndrirgu,  is  one  which,  though  now  uncommon,  appears  to 
have  been  usual  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the  language — 
e.g.,  compare  Pan-guni,  the  Tamil  name  of  the  month  March-April, 
with  the  Sanskrit  name  of  that  month,^  FhcUgjma,  from  which  it  is 
known  to  have  been  derived.  This  change  of  /  into  n,  in  ndn-gu, 
must  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period,  seeing  that  we  find  it 
also  in  the  Tuda  ndnhf, 

nangu  in  Tam.  (from  nal)  means  goodness,  beauty ;  nangu,  in  MaL 
beauty.  In  Can.  nal  is  good  ;  nali,  pleasure,  as  a  verb,  is  tg  love.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  nal  ^^  Tam.,  doubtless  another  form  of  nal — e.g.^ 
naijbu,  love;  Tel.  naluvu,  beauty.  One  of  the  meanings  of  nal  in 
poetical  Tamil  is  liberal,  plentiful,  abundant.  Comparing  this  with  the 
use  of  ndl,  four,  for  many,  general,  &c,  may  we  venture  to  assume  that 
we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  numeral  t  Mr  Kittel  says 
that  **  the  idea  of  evenness  seems  to  have  guided  the  Dravidians  in  the 
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formation  of  this  word."  I  cannot  find  '  even,'  however,  amongst  the 
meanings  of  nal  in  any  of  the  dialects.  If  this  meaning  existed,  it 
would  suit  very  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used 

In  the  entire  family  of  the  Indo-European  languages  there  is  not 
one  language  which  contains  a  numeral  signifying  four,  which  in  the 
smallest  degree  resembles  the  Dra vidian  ndl.  Here  the  Brahui  also 
fails  us  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  first  three  Brahui  namerals  that  we  find 
traces  of  Dravidian  influences,  and  the  rest  of  the  numerals  of  that 
language,  from  four  to  Un  inclusive,  are  of  Sanskritic  origin. 
Though  other  analogies  fail  us,  in  this  instance  Ugrian  affinities  are 
more  than  usually  distinct.  The  resemblance  between  the  Finnish 
tongues  and  the  Dravidian,  with  respect  to  the  numeral  /our,  amounts 
almost  to  identity,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  accidental  Compare 
with  the  Dravidian  nal,  the  Cheremiss  nil;  the  Mordvin,  nUe,  niUn; 
the  Vogul  nile;  the  Ostiak  nel,  nil^  njedla,  nieda^  njeda;  the  Finnish 
proper  neljd;  the  Lappish  nielj,  nelje,  ntlld;  the  Magyar  n^y  (pro- 
nounced neidj).  The  root  of  all  these  numerals  is  evidently  nil  or  net, 
the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Dravidian  ndl  or  nal  is  very  remarkable. 
The  Magyar  nigt/  seems  to  have  lost  the  original  /,  through  the  tendency, 
inherent  in  the  Finnish  idioms,  to  regard  I  and  d  as  interchangeable. 
The  Ostiak  nj'edla  or  nedla,  in  which  d  and  I  form  but  one  letter,  a 
cerebral,  constitutes  apparently  the  middle  point  of  agreement. 

Five. — The  Dravidian  numeral  noun  five  is  in  Canarese  eid-u  or 
aydru;  in  Telugu  eid-u;  in  Tamil  ordinarily  etW-t«,  occasionally,  espe- 
cially in  the  colloquial  dialect,  aHj-u;  in  Coorg  anji;  in  Malay&lam 
afiju;  in  Tulu  ciV  ;  in  Tuda  iUsh  or  HJ,  The  G6nd  has  seighan  or 
seiyan,  a  word  which  is  derived  like  sdrAn,  six,  from  the  use  of  5  as  an 
euphonic  prefix ;  eiyan  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  form  of  the  Gdnd 
numeral.  The  Ur^n,  and  other  rude  dialects  of  the  North  Dravidian 
family,  exhibit  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  above 
four.  In  Telugu  compounds,  the  word  for  five  is  not  eid-u,  but  ^n-u — 
f^g,^  padihin-u,  fifteen.  In  this  case  the  medial  h  is  purely  euphonic, 
and  used  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus,  as  in  the  parallel  instances  of 
pada{h)dTu,  sixteen,  and  padi{h)edu,  seventeen.  The  Telugu  possesses, 
therefore,  two  forms  of  five,  eid-u  and  H-^ ;  and  the  Tamil  eindu 
shows  how  eidu  may  have  been  converted  into  ^nu,  viz.,  by  the 
insertion  of  an  euphonic  nasal  and  the  subsequent  assimilation  to  it 
of  the  dental. 

The  numeral  adjective  five  is  in  most  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  «', 
in  Telugu  and  Tuda  i.  In  Tamil,  and  also  occasionally  in  Canarese, 
ei  is  in  combination  converted  into  ein  or  eim  (in  Coorg  irn)  by  the 
addition  of  an  euphonic  nasal.     Thus  fifty  (five  tens)  is  in  Canarese 
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eivatt'U,  in  Tamil  eimhad-u  (eim-pad-u),  in  Telugu  ^hhei  (S-hhei),  in 
Tulu  eiva.  Five  hundred  is  in  Canarese  «in-nt2r-u,  in  Tamil  eiH- 
nUru,  in  Telugu  ^-nUr-Uf  in  Tuju  eiivAdu,  We  see  the  numeral 
adjective  five,  and  the  noun  of  number  five,  in  juxtaposition  in  the 
Tamil  ei'{i/)-eind-u,  five  times  five,  ei  remains  also  in  its  pure,  un- 
nasalised  form  in  the  Tamil  eivar  (n-(i;)-ar),  five  persons.  The  nasal 
n  or  fw,  which  follows  ei  in  the  compounds  eimhad-u,  fifty,  and 
eiMjitt-Uf  five  hundred,  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
n  of  the  Tamil  eind-u^  or  the  Telugu  hv-u,  but  proceeds  from  a  different 
source.  It  is  an  adjectival  increment ;  and  is  added  by  rule,  not  only 
to  this  numeral  adjective  ei,  five,  but  to  many  similar  words  which 
consist  of  a  single  syllable,  of  which  the  final  is  a  long  open  vowel, 
when  such  words  are  used  adjectivally.  Thus  we  find  in  Tamil  not 
only  such  compounds  as  eindinei  (ei-tirtiipet),  the  five  conditions,  and 
eimbulan  (ei-m-pulan),  the  five  senses ;  but  also  Jctiimodi  (kei-n-nodi), 
a  snap  of  the  finger,  and  keimben  (Jcei-m-pen),  a  widow.  This  adjec- 
tival euphonic  addition  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  am  or  an,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  the  inflexional  increment.  See  the  section  on 
"  Nouns :  Inflexion."  What  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  eim  is  not 
the  root  of  eindu,  but  only  an  euphonic  form  of  et,  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  found  only  before  words  beginning  with  hard  consonants 
and  nasals.  Before  vowels  and  semi-vowels  it  is  invariably  ei.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Tamil-Canarese  ei  or  the  Telugu  ^  is 
the  better  representative  of  the  original  numeral;  but  the  evidence 
of  the  various  dialects  preponderates  in  favour  of  ei, 

A  remarkable  resemblance  must  have  been  noticed  between  the 
Sanskrit  pafichan,  five  (in  Tamil  paUja)  and  the  Tamil  and  Malay&lam 
afiju.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  ei  or  eindu  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  this  word  in  Tamil.  The  shape  in  which  the  word  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  used  in  the  coUoquial  dialect  is  ailju,  and  this  form 
of  the  word  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  used  in  the  classics.  So  rare 
is  its  use  in  correct  Tamil,  that  it  is  not  given  at  all  in  the  ''  Nanntll,'' 
the  classical  Tamil  grammar,  or  in  any  of  the  classical  Tamil  diction- 
aries. It  is  found,  however,  in  the  "  KuraJ,"  which  is  a  clear  proof 
of  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  language.  The  ordinary  use  of  afiju  or 
afichu  in  Malay&Iam  and  colloquial  Tami},  and  its  occasional  use  in 
poetical  Tamil,  have  naturally  led  some  to  suppose  that  anju,  not 
eindu,  eidu,  ei,  was  the  original  form  of  this  numeral,  and  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  pafichan  by  the  easy  process  of  the  soften- 
ing away  of  the  first  consonant.  Instead,  however,  of  this  supposition 
being  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  Dravidian  idioms,  and 
of  the  various  forms  under  which  this  numeral  appears,  as  would  be 
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the  case  if  the  analogy  were  real,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  dissipated  bj 
comparisoD,  like  the  apparent  analogy  which  has  already  been  observed 
between  the  Malay&lani  oniC^  one,  and  the  English  (me. 

The  primitive  radical  form  of  the  Dravidian  numeral  ^-^^  ia,  as 
we  have  seen,  ei  or  ^^  as  appears  from  its  use  as  a  numeral  adjective. 
The  abstract  or  neuter  noun  of  number  is  generally  formed  from  the 
numeral  adjective  by  the  addition  of  some  formative.  The  formative 
suffix  which  is  added  to  vma^  two,  is  du;  and  by  the  addition  of  d-u^ 
a  still  more  common  shape  of  the  formative,  ei  becomes  eirdu^  five,  or 
five  things;  which  is  in  itself  a  neuter  noun,  though,  like  all  such 
nouns,  it  is  capable  of  being  used  without  change  as  an  adjective. 
This  suffix  dru  is  an  exceedingly  common  formative  of  neuter  appel- 
lative nouns  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  particularly  in  Tamil ;  and 
is  doubtless  borrowed  from,  or  allied  to,  the  final  dru  of  ad-u^  it^ 
the  neuter  singular  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  oJ-ii,  the  numeral 
noun  of  both  the  Canarese  and  the  Telugu,  is  evidently  the  original 
and  most  regular  form  of  this  word,  eid-u  could  not,  I  believe,  have 
been  corrupted  from  anyu^  or  even  from  etnd-Uf  but  the  corruption  of 
tind-u  and  afij-u  from  an  original  eid-u  will  be  shown  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  usage. 

The  first  change  was  from  eid-u  to  eind-Uy  by  the  insertion  of  an 
euphonic  nasal,  as  in  the  former  instances  of  irad-u,  two,  changed 
into  irand-u.  This  euphonic  insertion  of  n  after  certain  vowels  is 
so  common  in  Tamil,  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of 
the  language ;  and  hence  preterite  participles  which  end  in  Canarese 
in  ed-Uy  always  end  in  Tamil  in  n-du — e.g,^  compare  aled-u.  Can. 
having  wandered,  with  aleiivd-u^  Tarn.  When  eidu  had  been  changed 
into  eind-Uy  Tamil  usages  of  pronunciation  facilitated  a  further  optional 
change  into  einj-Uf  or  anj-u.  It  is  a  rule  of  colloquial  Tamil  that 
when  nd  is  preceded  by  ei  or  i,  it  is  changed  in  pronunciation  into 
Hj,  This  change  is  systematically  and  uniformly  practised  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  and  it  has  occasionally  found  its  way  into  the  classical 
and  poetical  dialect  also. 

Moreover,  in  changing  eiyid  into  eiflj)  there  is  a  further  change  of 
the  vowel  from  ei  to  a,  in  consequence  of  which  ei7ij  becomes  anj. 
This  change  almost  always  takes  place  in  Malayll}am,  and  also  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Tamil.  Thus,  pareindu, 
Tam.  having  spoken,  becomes  in  Malay^am  parannu ;  and  in  this 
instance  we  see  illustrated  the  change  both  of  ei  into  a,  and  of  md 
into  n;  consequently  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  change  of  eind-u, 
five,  into  atlj-u,  is  established.  Where  the  Malayilam  does  not  change 
nd  into  /y,  it  changes  it  into  «7i — e.g.j  nadandu,  Tam,  having  walked, 
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is  in  Malayd]am  nadannu.  This  illustrates  the  process  by  which 
eind-u  became  ein-u  in  Tnju,  and  hv-u  in  the  Telugu  compound 
p(xdi(h)eti-u,  fifteen.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  apparent  resemblance 
of  the  Dravidian  aflju  to  the  Sanskrit  paHchan  is  illusory.  It  dis- 
appears on  examination,  and  the  slight  resemblance  which  does  exist 
is  found  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  Dravidian  principles  of  sound. 
Consequently  ei  or  S  must  be  regarded  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Dravidian  numeral,  and  with  this  it  is  evident  that  neither  pafl- 
chart,  nor  any  other  Indo-European  form  has  any  analogy  whatever. 
The  Sanskrit  paHcha  is  used  in  the  Dravidian  languages  in  Sanskrit 
compounds,  but  it  is  never  confounded  with  eindu  or  aiiju  by  native 
scholars. 

In  some  of  the  Finnish  tongues  the  word  for  five  has  some  slight 
resemblance  to  the  neuter  Dravidian  numeral  eidr^.  The  Vogul  is 
(it;  the  Ostiak  vet  or  vuet;  the  Magyar  ot  (pronounced  somewhat 
like  H).  This  resemblance,  however,  seems  purely  accidental,  for  the 
final  t  of  the  Ugrian  word  for  five  appears  to  be  radical,  whereas 
the  final  d  of  the  Dravidian  noun  of  number  eid-u  is  simply  a  neuter 
formative.  The  Chinese  u  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
Dravidian  numeral  adjective  ei, 

Dr  Qundert,  in  his  private  communication  to  me,  and  more  fully  in  . 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1869,  advocates  the 
derivation  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  five  from  the  Sanskrit  paiUha, 
After  arguing  that  the  Dravidian  padi,  ten,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
panktif  a  row,  a  row  of  fives,  ten,  he  proceeds  to  say — "  If  now  the 
Sanskrit  root  pafich  serves,  by  means  of  the  word  pankti  derived  from 
it,  for  denoting  ten,  it  is  very  probable  that  five  also  is  derived  from  the 
same  word.  In  Canarese  an  initial  p  is  regularly  changed  into  A,  which 
the  other  dialects  readily  reject.  .The  Canarese  kaHchuy  to  divide,  seems 
thus  to  show  that  the  Tarn,  and  Mai.  aaju  (five)  is  only  a  far-advanced 
tadhhava  oi  paiicha.  One  feels  further  inclined  to  derive  the  Sanskrit 
amSa,  a  portion,  from  the  aforesaid  paHchUy  anju,  as  a  Sanskritising  of 
a  popular  word."  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  convinced.  I  have  gone 
over  each  step  of  the  ground  again,  and  can  find  no  flaw  in  the 
evidence  from  which  I  conclude  that  ei  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  Dra- 
vidian numeral ;  and  as  that  is  the  form  we  are  always  brought  back 
to,  it  seems  to  me  safest  to  accept  it  as  the  point  from  which  we 
should  start. 

What  appears  to  be  the  radical  meaning  of  et  /  In  some  languages 
the  word  used  to  signify  five  properly  means  a  hand,  or  is  derived  from 
a  word  which  has  that  meaning, — the  number  of  fingers  in  each  hand 
being  five.    In  Lepsius's  opinion,  the  word  for  ten,  which  is  used  in  all 
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the  Indo-European  dialects,  had  its  origin  in  the  Maeso-Gothic  tai-hun 
two  hands.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  Dravidian  langaages,  ei 
five,  might  be  presumed  to  be  derived  from  kn,  Tam.  a  hand,  by  thi 
process  of  the  softening  away  of  the  initial  consonant  On  the  othei 
hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  process  having  taken  place  in  thii 
instance,  or  of  ei  having  ever  been  preceded  by  k  or  any  other  conaon 
ant.  Though  this  origin  of  the  word  fails  us,  we  need  not  go  oat  oi 
the  Dravidian  languages  for  a  derivation ;  and  it  is  increasingly  pro- 
bable, after  the  first  few  numerals  have  been  left  in  the  mystery  in 
which  they  were  found,  that  each  higher  numeral  in  succession  haa 
been  derived  from  a  Dravidian  root.  It  is  admitted  that  the  roots  of 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  Dravidian  ;  why  should  we  have  to  look 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  root  of  five  alone  1  The  Tamil  root  et,  which  is 
identical  in  form  with  that  of  the  numeral  for  five,  gives  a  meaning 
which  is  as  appropriate  as  we  could  wish.  The  abstract  noun  formed 
from  this  root  is  eimeif  another  form  of  which  is  eiduj  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  close  juxtaposition  without  contact,  separation  by  slight 
intervening  spaces,  like  growing  stalks  of  corn  or  the  laths  on  a  roof, 
or  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand  held  up  and  expanded  for  the  purpose 
of  denoting  the  number  five  by  signs.  This  word  eidu  is  formed  from 
.  ei  by  the  addition  of  the  neuter  formative  du,  precisely  as  the  TeL- 
Can.  eidUf  five,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  formed ;  and  the  identity 
of  the  two  words  in  composition  and  shape,  and  their  close  resemblance 
in  meaning,  are  certainly  remarkable. 

I  find  that  Mr  Kittel  (Indian  Antiquary  for  January  1873)  agrees 
with  me  in  considering  the  Dravidian  word  for  five  independent  of  the 
Sanskrit  pnndian.  He  says — "  aydu  is  ay  +  cfw,  ayndu  is  ay  +  hindu  + 
du.  aflju  too  at  +  bindu  +  du,  the  du  having  become  ju.  Conf.  *  One.'" 
Mr  Kittel  writes  the  word  as  ay,  this  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
word  is  written  in  Canarese.  ei  is  more  common  even  in  Canarese,  and 
the  only  form  used  in  the  other  dialects.  He  goes  on  to  say — "  The 
rule  is,  that  when  to  certain  long  roots,  for  instance  miy  (mt)  and  hey 
(6^),  du  is  joined,  the  root  is  shortened  and  the  bindu  put  between 
{mindUy  bendu).  This  rule  may  also  explain  the  short  u  in  this  case 
before  the  biridu  in  aflju.  Wherever  the  du  is  again  dropped,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  bitidu  is  retained,  the  theme  is  optionally  an  or  ayit, 
ayn,  aym^  Mr  Kittel's  illustrations  are  from  Canarese,  but  the  same 
tendency  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  Tamil  also,  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  preterites  of  verbs.  (See  Roots,  p.  112.)  In  Tam.  w, 
to  be  burned,  becomes  by  this  rule  vendu,  having  been  burnt.  »»$,  to 
bathe,  Can.,  is  not  in  Tamil,  except  perhaps  under  the  shape  of  ntndu^ 
to  swim.'     The  derivation  of  eidu,  five,  from  aydu,  Can.  to  obtain. 
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given  by  Mr  Kittel,  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory.  This  word 
aydu  is  in  classical  Tamil  eydu^  with  the  same  meaning,  to  arrive  at, 
to  obtain,  ey  in  Tarn.,  like  itu  in  Can.,  means  to  throw ;  but  I  do  not 
find  in  either  of  these  words  any  trace  of  the  meaning  which  is  neces- 
sary for  Mr  Kittel's  explanation,  viz.,  *'  the  counting  of  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  forming  a  going  or  one  turn,  a  turn." 

Six, — In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  the  difference  found  to  exist 
between  the  neuter  noun  of  number  six  and  the  numeral  adjective 
is  extremely  small.  The  numeral  noun  is  dtu  in  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Canarese,  and  Malay&}am,  and  dr  in  Tuda;  in  Gdnd  s-drUn,  In 
Tulu  it  is  dji,  a  form  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  dtu  that  mdfi^ 
Tulu,  three,  does  to  the  Canarese  mUru, 

The  numeral  adjective  differs  from  the  noun  of  number  with  respect 
to  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowel  alone,  and  in  some  cases  even  that 
difference  does  not  exist.  In  all  Tamil  compounds  in  which  dr-u  is 
used  adjectivally,  it  is  shortened  to  dt-u — e,g,y  catubadu,  sixty.  The 
vowel  is  short  in  the  Canarese  aravattu,  the  Tuju  ajtpaf  and  the  Telugu 
oTuvei^  sixty ;  whilst  it  is  long  in  the  higher  compound  drunuru,  Can., 
djifvAduy  Tulu,  and  drnHru,  Tel.,  six  hundred.  In  Tamil  it  is  short  in 
six  hundred,  but  long,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  in  six  thousand.  The 
adjectival  form  of  the  numerals  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  regarded 
as  the  original,  and  the  form  of  the  abstract  noun  of  number,  where 
any  difference  exists  between  it  and  the  adjectival  numeral,  as  a 
secondary  form,  art/,  therefore,  not  dtu,  seems  to  be  the  primitive 
shape  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  six.  The  numbers  two  and  five  take 
the  formative  du  ;  '  one '  also  probably  takes  the  same  formative ; '  four ' 
takes  hu.  Six  and  seven,  on  the  other  hand,  form  nouns  of  number, 
not  by  means  of  the  addition  of  a  formative  particle,  but  by  the  length- 
ening of  the  included  vowel.  Mr  Kittel  notices  that  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  dXu  in  old  Canarese  is  to  be  strong,  or  to  strengthen,  and  infers 
that  "  the  numeral  seems,  therefore,  to  convey  the  idea  of  addition ; 
a  further  addition.''  This  is  one  of  the  meanings  given  to  dtu  in  the 
'^S^abdamai^idarpa^a''  (KitteFs  edition),  the  other  being  the  common 
Dravidian  one  of  drying  up.  This  dtu,  however,  like  the  numeral 
dtu  J  seems  to  point  back  to  an  older  cctu,  and  atu  gives  no  meaning 
like  this  in  any  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Its  root-meaning  seems  to 
be  to  break  off  as  a  string.  Hence  as  a  verbal  noun  it  would  most 
naturally  mean  severance,  a  section.  The  connection  between  this 
meaning  and  that  of  six  is  not  very  clear,  but  still  a  connection  must 
exist  somehow,  for  it  seems  to  me  nearly  certain  that  this  atu  is  the  root. 
The  idea  of  the  old  Dravidians  may  perhaps  have  been,  that  with  the 
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number  six,  which  waa  the  first  of  the  numbers  requiring  to  be  reckone 
on  the  second  hand,  a  new  section  of  numerals  commenced. 

No  analogy  whatever  can  be  traced  between  this  Dravidian  namen 
and  any  word  for  six  that  is  contained  in  the  Indo-European  languages 
and  no  trustworthy  Scythian  analogies  are  discoverable.  In  Magya 
six  is  iMt;  in  the  Turkish  languages  dlty,  dUe^  <Sm;.  It  may  be  sup 
posed  to  be  possible  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter  word,  d/,  i 
allied  to  the  Dravidian  dt^  in  virtue  of  that  interchange  of  I  and  i 
which  is  so  common  in  the  Scythian  tongues.  It  may  be  conceived 
also,  that  the  Turkish  alt  and  the  Magyar  hat  are  allied.  I  have  n( 
faith,  however,  in  these  indistinct  resemblances  of  sound;  for  the  Magyai 
hat  seems  originally  to  have  had  a  hard  initial  consonant  hot  ia  the 
corresponding  numeral  in  Lappish,  and  huiU,  kuusi  in  Finnish,  in  Chere- 
miss  hit;  whereas  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Dravidian  dg 
ever  commenced  with  a  consonant ;  nor  do  I  suppose  it  very  likely  thai 
in  the  rude  Scythian  tongues,  in  which  even  the  numerals  of  cognate 
dialects  differ  from  one  another  so  widely,  any  real  analogy  with  the 
Dravidian  numerals  above  four  would  be  discoverable.  As  I  have 
already  remarked  in  the  introduction,  *'  Affiliation  of  Dravidian  Lan- 
guages,'' the  numerals  of  every  family  of  languages  in  the  Scjrthian 
group  differ  so  widely  from  every  other  as  to  present  few  points  of 
resemblance. 

Seven. — The  Dravidian  noun  of  number  seven  is  ir-u  in  Tamil  and 
Malay&}am,  i}-u  in  Canarese,  SP  in  Tuju,  ^d-u  in  Telugu.  These  differ- 
ences are  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that  the  Tamil  deep,  liquid,  semi- 
vowel r  becomes  d  in  Telugu,  and  }  in  Canarese.  In  the  Tuda  this 
numeral  is  Slzh;  in  Mahadeo  G6nd,  y-^nu  or  y-HH;  in  Seoni  G6nd,  ero, 
A  Tamil  poetical  form  is  erumei. 

The  numeral  adjective  seven,  which  is  used  in  the  compound  num- 
bers seventy,  seven  hundred,  &c.,  exhibits  a  few  trivial  differences  from 
the  noun  of  number.  In  Tamil,  h-^u  is  shortened  to  er-u  when  used 
adjectivally,  like  dr-u,  six,  which  is  similarly  shortened  to  or-w.  In 
Tulu,  seventy  is  elpa,  seven  hundred  efnUdu,  In  Canarese,  seventy  is 
eppattUy  in  which  not  only  is  e  shortened  to  e,  but  the  radical  consonant 
/,  answering  to  the  Tamil  r,  has  been  assimilated  to  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  succeeding  word.  In  UnHrUj  Can.  seven  hundred,  this  assimila- 
tion has  not  taken  place.  In  Telugu,  the  d  of  ed-u  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  persistent.  In  Mnilru,  seven  hundred,  d  becomes  ^  as  in  the 
Canarese ;  and  in  dehhei,  seventy  (for  edubhei),  the  initial  vowel  e  has 
been  displaced,  as  that  of  rendu,  two,  according  to  a  peculiar  usage  of 
the  Telugu,  which  was  explained  in  the  section  on  "  Sounds."  This 
displacement  of  the  initial  vowel  shows  that  the  e  of  the  supposititious 
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eduhhei  was  short,  as  in  the  corresponding  Tamil  and  Canarese  com- 
pounds. As  in  the  case  of  the  other  numerals,  the  short  form  ef^  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  original :  this  in  Tamil  means,  to  rise,  hm^  its 
verbal  noun,  would  mean  a  rising  or  increase — an  appropriate  meaning 
for  the  second  numeral  in  the  new  section  of  five  fingers. 

It  cannot  be  determined  with  perfect  certainty  which  of  the  three 
consonants  f ,  d,  or  I  was  the  primitive  one  in  this  numeral ;  but  as 
the  Tamil  f  changes  more  easily  into  I  or  d  than  either  of  those  con- 
sonants into  r,  and  could  also  be  changed  more  easily  than  they  into 
the  n  of  the  Gdnd,  possibly  r,  as  in  Tamil,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
primitive  form  of  this  consonant,  from  which  d  and  I  were  derived. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  I,  d,  and  r  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  different  modes  of  representing  in  writing  one  and  the  same 
primitive  sound. 

No  resemblance  to  this  Dravidian  numeral  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  Indo-European  languages ;  and  the  slight,  apparent  resemblances 
which  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  some  of  the  Scythian  tongues  are  not 
trustworthy.  Compare  with  the  Telugu  id-u,  the  Turkish  yedi;  the 
Turkish  of  Yarkand  yettcih  (the  root  of  which  appears  in  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  yet-mish,  seventy) ;  and  the  Magyar  het.  In  Armenian,  seven 
is  yotn,  in  Tahitian  hetu.  The  h  of  the  Magyar  numeral  and  the  y  of 
the  Turkish  may  be  identical;  but  both  have  been  derived  from  a 
harder  sound,  as  will  appear  on  comparing  the  Magyar  het  with  the 
Lappish  hUtya,  and  with  the  corresponding  Finnish  seit  in  seitsem&n. 

Eight. — The  Tamil  numeral  noun  effu,  eight,  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  numeral  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
which  is  in  Latin  octo,  in  Gothic  ahtau.  It  especially  resembles  affa^ 
the  manner  in  which  ashman.  Sans,  eight,  is  written  and  pronounced  in 
classical  Tamil,  in  which  it  is  occasionally  used  in  compounds ;  hence 
it  has  naturally  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Tamil  effu  has  been 
derived  from,  or  is  identical  with,  this  Sanskrit  derivative  af^a.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  this  resemblance,  though  so  close  as  to 
amount  almost  to  identity  of  sound,  is  accidental,  and  that  it  disap- 
pears on  investigation  and  comparison,  even  more  completely  than  the 
resemblance  between  onn*  and  one^  afiju  and  pancha. 

The  Dravidian  noun  of  number  eight  is  in  Tamil  eftu,  in  Malay&lam 
eff-u,  in  Canarese  ^-u,  in  Telugu  enimidi  or  enmidi,  in  Tu}a  enma,  in 
Gdnd  anumdr  or  armur,  in  Tuda  ef^,  in  Midi  ermadi.  The  corre- 
sponding numeral  adjective,  which  should  by  rule  exhibit  the  primitive 
form  of  the  word,  is  eri.  In  Tamil  tn  is  used  adjectivally  for  eight  in 
all  compound  numerals — e.g,^  erf^-hadu,  eighty,  etp-niiTUf  eight  hundred, 
as  also  in  miscellaneous  compounds,  such  as  eifrkatfan,  he  who  has  eight 
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eyes,  Brabml  The  same  form  is  used  adverbially  in  tn-hru^  eight 
times  seven.  In  Canarese,  in  wliich  the  numeral  noun  is  e^t^y  e^  ifl 
used  as  the  numeral  adjective  in  envar-u,  eight  persons  (Tarn,  eitmar)  ; 
whilst  in  embatlu,  eighty,  n  is  changed  into  m  through  the  influence 
of  the  labial  initial  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound.  In  et^u- 
uilru,  eight  hundred,  the  numeral  noun  ia  used  adjectivally  instead  of 
the  numeral  adjective.  The  Tu}u  numeral  substantive  is  entna.  The 
adjectival  form  of  this  numeral,  as  apparent  in  enpa^  eighty,  is  simply 
en,  as  in  Tam.,  Can.,  Mai.,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  ma  is  not  a 
part  of  the  root,  but  an  addition  to  it,  which  from  its  resemblance  to 
me,  the  formative  of  abstract  nouns  in  Tu}u  and  Canarese  (met  in  Tam.), 
and  especially  to  ma,  the  same  formative  in  MaL,  may  be  concluded 
to  be  identical  with  it.  eipm/i  would  thus  mean  eight-ness.  e^mei  ia 
found  in  Tamil,  but  only  with  the  meaning  of  poverty,  from  e^  poor. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  Tulu  derivation  to  Mr  KitteL  I  had  previously 
been  inclined  to  connect  ma  with  pa,  ha,  kc,  contractions  of  paUa^ 
ten,  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  of  the  Tu}u  et^ma  to  the  Telugu 
enimidi,  the  midi  of  which  must  be  from  padi,  ten. 

The  Telugu  noun  of  number  enimidi,  though  it  closely  resembles 
the  Tulu  erima,  appears  to  differ  considerably  from  the  Tamil  effu,  and 
the  Canarese  erttu;  but  the  difference  diminishes  when  the  numeral 
adjectives  are  compared.  The  Telugu  numeral  acyective  used  in 
enabadi  or  enahliei,  eighty,  is  ena,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Tamil-Canarese  en.  There  is  a  poetical  form  of  this  word,  enVadi,  the 
en  of  which  seems  quite  identical  It  is  no  objection  to  this  that  the 
Tel  n  is  dental,  whilst  that  of  the  Tamil-Canarese  is  lingual,  for  this 
is  of  very  common  occurrence ;  comp.  Tel.  ennu,  to  count,  with  the 
Tam.  ennii  or  en.  In  enamandru  or  enamandu^r-u,  eight  persons,  and 
enamannilru,  eight  hundred,  the  m  of  enimidi,  eight,  evinces  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  the  place  of  an  essential  part  of  the  root.  It  will  be 
shown,  however,  that  midi  is  not  a  part  of  the  root  of  this  numeral, 
but  an  addition  to  it ;  and  consequently  en  or  en,  without  the  addition 
of  m,  may  be  concluded  to  be  the  true  numeral  adjective,  and  also  the 
root  itself.  Thus,  the  apparent  resemblance  of  the  Tamil  eftu  to  the 
Sanskrit  derivative  atta  (euphonised  from  ash(a)  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  various  forms  under  which  it  is  found  are  compared. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  neuter  noun  of  number  derived  from  en 
is  evidently  that  which  the  Canarese  has  retained,  viz.,  enfu,  which  is 
directly  formed  from  en  by  the  addition  of  (u,  the  phonetic  equivalent 
of  du  or  du — a  common  formative  of  neuter  nouns,  and  one  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  a  specimen  in  eradu,  two,  and  eindu,  five.  The 
Tamil  e((u  has  been  derived  from  eiifu  by  a  process  which  is  in  accord- 
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ance  with  many  precedents.  It  is  true  that  in  general  Tamil 
refrains  from  assimilating  the  nasal  of  such  words  as  efi(u,  and  often- 
times it  inserts  a  nasal  where  there  is  none  in  Canarese — e,^.,  iraijduy 
Tam.  two,  compared  with  the  Canarese  eradu ;  still  this  rule,  though 
general,  is  not  universal,  and  is  sometimes  reversed.  Thus,  petf^fe, 
Can.  a  hen  (in  modern  Canarese  henfeyu),  has  in  Tamil  become  peft^ 
— a  change  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  etifu  into  effti. 

Much  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  explanation  of  entmidi,  the  Telugu 
noun  of  number  which  corresponds  to  effu  and  eiitu,  mi,  enu,  ena  or 
en  (enabadt,  enubddt,  enbadi,  eighty)  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
Tamil-Canarese  eif, :  but  what  is  the  origin  of  the  suffix  midi  f  This 
midi  becomes  ma  in  some  instances- — e.g.y  enamorrpdru,  eight  persons ; 
enamannHrUy  eight  hundred ;  and  the  Tulu  noun  of  number  eight  is 
tnma.  Shall  we  consider  midi  to  be  synonymous  with  padi,  ten, 
and  entmidi,  eight,  to  be  a  compound  word,  which  was  meant  to  signify 
two  from  ten  1  It  will  be  shown  under  the  next  head  that  in  the 
Telugu  tommidi,  nine,  midi  is  without  doubt  identical  with  padi,  ten. 
If  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
midi  of  enimidi,  eight,  is  also  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  ap- 
pended  to  en  with  the  same  intent.  It  will  be  shown  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  Dravidian  numeral  ten  that  padi  has  become  greatly  cor- 
rupted in  compounds,  especially  in  Telugu ;  in  which  the  second 
syllable  has  disappeared  in  compounds  above  twenty.  If  midi,  iden- 
tical with  padi,  were  liable  to  a  similar  corruption,  as  is  probable 
enough,  we  may  see  how  enimidi  would  be  softened  into  enama  (in 
enamaipdru,  enamanndm),  and  also  into  eiyma  in  Tu}u.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scythian  languages  that  they  use  for  eight  and  nine 
compounds  which  signify  ten  minus  two  and  ten  minus  one.  In  some 
instances  an  original  uncom  pounded  word  is  used  for  eight ;  but  nine 
is  always  a  compound.  The  Dravidian  word  for  nine  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  formed  in  this  very  manner;  and  this  seems  to  be  also  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Telugu  word  for  eight.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Tamil-Canarese  idioms,  en  by  itself  is  used  to 
signify  eight,  without  any  trace  of  the  use  in  conjunction  with  it  of  the 
word  patiu  or  padi,  ten.  It  is  also  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the 
Telugu  enabhei,  eighty,  the  second  member  of  enimidi  has  disappeared. 
enabkei  is  of  course  for  enabadi,  but  if  enimidi  is  eight,  eighty  ought  to 
be  enimidibadi.  The  use  of  ena  or  en  alone  in  the  numeral  eighty  shows 
that  ena  or  en  alone,  without  midi,  means  eight. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  disuse  of  ten  as  a  component 
element  in  the  numeral  eight  of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  b  to  be 
regarded  as  a  corruption,  or  whether  the  use  of  ten  by  the  Telugu  in 
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the  constraction  of  eight  is  itself  a  corruption,  arising  from  the  infi 
ence  and  attraction  of  the  principle  which  was  adopted  in  the  formatii 
of  the  next  numeral,  nine.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  latter  sn: 
position  the  more  probable,  and  therefore  regard  the  Tamil-Canare 
eti  (in  Telugu  en  or  ena)  as  the  primitive  shape  of  this  Dravidii 
numeral. 

Max  Miiller  supposed  en  must  be  identical  with  er,  properly  tr,  tw 
Mr  Clay's  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Telugu  enimidi  is  almo 
identical  with  this.  He  supposes  the  eni  of  this  word  to  be  derive 
from  eZ,  in  elli^  Tel.  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  and  this  he  supposes  to  I 
an  old  word  for  two.  In  this  way  he  would  bring  out  the  meanin 
which  is  apparently  required  by  enimidi — viz.,  two  from  ten.  Tk 
derivation  seems  very  plausible,  but  unfortunately  I  can  find  no  trac 
of  el  having  ever  meant  two.  elli  is  evidently  identical  with  the  TuJ 
elle,  to-morrow,  and  apparently  identical  also  with  eZ,  Tarn,  a  da 
(root-meaning,  a  limit,  a  term),  so  that  its  use  in  Telugu  and  Tu]u  t 
denote  to-morrow  seems  analogous  to  the  use  of  ndlei  in  Tamil,  whic 
is  used  to  mean  to-morrow,  but  of  which  the  real  meaning  is  simply 
day.  Compare  the  formation  of  ell-undiy  Tel.  the  day  after  to-morrov 
with  that  of  the  Tamil  ndlei-nindru,  the  same,  literally,  waiting  ov< 
to-morrow.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  midi  of  enimidi  disappeai 
altogether  in  ena-badi,  eighty,  and  that  the  en  or  ena,  which  in  thi 
word  represents  eight,  is  probably  identical  with  the  Tam.-Can.  en^ 
feel  constrained  therefore  to  adhere  to  the  explanation  I  have  given. 

eri  has  no  resemblance  to  any  numeral  belonging  to  any  other  lai 
guage,  whether  Indo-European  or  Scythian ;  and  it  cannot,  I  thinl 
be  doubted,  that  it  was  first  adopted  into  the  list  of  numerals  by  th 
Dravidian  people  themselves.  We  have  not  to  go  far  to  seek  for 
derivation,  en  is  a  primitive  and  very  common  Dravidian  root,  sign 
fying  either  to  reckon  or  a  number,  according  as  it  is  used  as  a  verb  c 
as  a  noun.  As  a  verb,  it  is  in  Tamil  en  (vulgarly  e?inu)f  in  Telug 
enn-Uy  in  Canarese  en-usu.  We  have  an  instance  of  its  use  as  a  nou 
in  eiyiuvadij  Tam.  a  book  of  arithmetic,  literally  a  number  bool 
After  the  Dravidians  of  the  first  age  had  learned  to  count  seven,  the 
found  they  required  a  higher  numeral,  which  they  placed  immediatel 
above  seven  and  called  en,  the  number — an  appropriate  enough  ten 
for  perhaps  the  highest  number  which  they  were  then  accustomed  t 
reckon.  A  similar  mode  of  seizing  upon  a  word  which  denotes  pre 
perly  a  number  or  any  number,  and  using  it  restrictively  to  denot 
some  one  number  in  particular — ^generally  a  newly-invented,  hig 
number — is  found  in  other  languages  besides  the  Dravidian.  Thui 
in  Lappish,  lokke,  ten,  means  literally  a  number,  from  lokket,  to  count 
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Compare  the  origin  of  the  Aryan  word  for  nine,  navan,  literally  the 
new  (number). 

Nine. — In  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  the  numeral  nine  is  a  compound 
word,  which  is  used  indifferently  and  without  change  as  a  noun  of 
number  and  as  a  numeral  adjective. 

The  second  member  of  the  compound  numeral  nine  is  identical  witB^ 
or  evidently  derived  from,  the  numeral  ten,  the  differences  between  it 
and  that  numeral  being  such  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  phonetic 
tendencies  of  the  various  Dravidian  dialects. 

The  principal  forms  which  this  numeral  assumes  are  the  following :— • 
in  Tamil  it  is  onhad-u,  in  Malay &lam  omhadu^  in  Canarese  omJbhattu^ 
in  Coorg  oyimhadu^  in  Telugu  tammidif  in  Tu}n  onnbaf  in  Tuda 
(>tipath\  in  Kota  ormpcUu  ;  in  each  of  which  instances  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  compound  plainly  represents  ten.  In  Gdnd,  nine  is  said  to 
be  anma.  A  word  for  nine  in  poetical  Tamil  is  tat^ii;  this  means 
also  old.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  whilst  the  Sanskrit  word 
for  nine  means  the  new  (number),  one  of  the  Dravidian  words  for  nine 
means  the  old  (number).  Another  word  for  nine  in  poetical  Tamil  is 
onMn,  in  which  pdn  represents  ten. 

In  ordinary  Tamil,  ten  is  pcUt-u;  nine  is  onbad-u  (onrpad^y  eupho* 
nically  on-bcuiu)  ;  and  not  only  is  it  evident  that  patt-u  and  pad-u  are 
allied,  but  the  resemblance  becomes  identity  when  pad-u,  the  second 
member  of  onhad-u,  is  compared  with  the  representative  of  ten  in 
iruhad'U,  twenty — ^literally  twice  ten — and  similar  compound  nume- 
rals. Moreover,  onhad-u  itself  becomes  anhaU-u  when  used  adverbially 
— e,g,f  onhatfSr-u,  nine  times  seven.  In  ancient  Canarese,  ten  was 
patt-u,  as  in  Tamil  In  modem  Canarese  it  changes  by  rule  into 
hatt-u;  nevertheless  the  original  labial  retains  its  place  in  the  com- 
pounds ombhatt-u,  nine,  and  emhatt-u,  eighty ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  in  Canarese  nine  is  formed  from  ten,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary 
prefix,  as  in  Tamil.  In  Telugu  alone  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  word  which  separately  signifies  ten  and  the  second  member  of 
iommidi,  the  compound  numeral  nine.  Ten  is  in  Telugu  padi,  whilst 
nine  is  not  tompadi  or  tomhadi,  but  tofnmidi  ;  and  nine  persons  is 
iommar^ugur-u.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  tommidi 
has  been  euphonised  from  tomhadi.  In  the  other  compound  numerab 
of  the  Telugu  (twenty,  thirty,  &c.),  in  which  padi  forms  of  necessity  the 
second  member,  the  corruption  of  padi  into  hhei  or  vei  is  still  greater 
than  in  the  instances  now  before  us.  It  may  be  regarded,  consequently, 
as  certain  that  the  second  member  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  nine  is 
identical  with  the  word  for  ten.  We  have,  therefore,  now  to.  inquire  only 
into  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound. 

Q 
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In  the  Tamil  anhadu,  on  is  the  auxiliary  prefix  by  which  padu  i 
specialised,  and  we  have  the  same  prefix  in  the  poetical  form,  onbdn 
on  is  in  Malay&lam  and  Canarese  om^  in  Coorg  oyim.  This  on  had 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  first  portion  of  the  Tamil  ondrm 
one  (in  Canarese  and  Coorg  ondu,  in  Telnga  ondu,  in  MaUy&{am  onn* 
in  Tu|a  onjt) ;  and  Dr  Gandert  (in  his  private  commanication  to  me^ 
expresses  himself  in  favour  of  this  supposition*  In  Tu]n,  nine  ii 
ormba,  in  the  Kota  dialect  ormpcUUy  in  each  of  which  forma  we  can 
not  but  recognise  a  development  of  the  ordinary  Dravidian  or^  one 
from  which  the  compound  word  for  nine  will  take  the  very  impropriate 
meaning  of  one  from  ten«  The  supposition  that  the  on  and  am  o\ 
the  Tam.-Can.  words  for  nine  has  the  same  origin  as  the  Tu]Uy  &c 
and  is  used  to  express  the  same  meaning,  has  certainly  much  to  recom 
mend  it.  As  padinrondru,  Tam.  eleven,  means  one  added  to  ten,  8( 
on-badu,  nine,  might  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  one  from  ten,  or  on< 
before  ten.  There  are  some  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this 
supposition.  I  can  find  no  distinct  trace  of  the  syllable  on,  standing 
alone,  having  ever  stood  for  one.  The  form  we  always  find,  or  t< 
which  we  are  always  obliged  to  come  back,  is  or  or  or.  But  anothei 
and  greater  difficulty  comes  to  view  when  we  compare  the  Taml 
on*'badu  with  the  Telugu  tom-midi  We  have  here  a  prefix  b^[inninj 
with  tf  which  points  to  the  possibility  of  the  Tamil  on  having  origi 
nally  been  ton,  and  the  Canarese  om  having  been  torn.  TVhat  is  stil 
more  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  in  the  higher  numbers,  even  in  Tamil 
into  which  nine  enters,  on  is  represented  by  t07i  (or  its  equivalent  tof) — 
e.(/.f  tonniSrUf  ninety,  toUdyiram,  nine  hundred.  In  Telugu  we  find  ton 
not  only  in  tom-midi,  nine,  but  in  tom-bJiei  or  tom-hadiy  ninety,  anc 
tomma-nnHTUy  nine  hundred.  In  Canarese  we  find  the  same  prefix 
in  tomrbliattUy  ninety,  though  nine  is  omhhattu,  and  nine  hundred  i: 
ombhaii/i-nilru.  In  Coorg,  nine  is  oytw-ia</?/,. whilst  ninety,  ttonHru 
follows  the  Tamil,  and  nine  hundred,  ombei-ndru,  the  Canarese.  Th< 
Tulu  word  for  ninety  is  Sonpa,  in  which  Sofi  evidently  stands  for  th< 
torn  or  to}  of  the  other  dialects :  nine  hundred  is  ormba  nUdu,  Th< 
Tuda  word  is  hipath.  Even  in  Tamil  a  poetical  form  for  nine  has  ai 
initial  t.  This  is  tondu,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  firs1 
portion,  ton,  is  allied  to  the  torn  of  the  other  dialects.  The  original 
shape  of  this  prefix  must  have  been  tol.  The  final  I  is  changed  into  i 
nasal,  according  to  a  well-recognised  Dravidian  law  of  sounds,  not  onlj 
when  followed  by  a  nasal,  but  even  when  followed  by  certain  hare 
consonants,  ef  +  ney,  sesame  oil,  becomes  eimey ;  kal  +  maleif  ston] 
hill,  kanmalei.  So  also  iel  +  du,  having  gone,  becomes  Sendru;  anc 
kol  +  du,  having  taken,  korid"^  (the  latter  becomes  more  completely 
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nasalised  in  the  Tula  equivalent  korp  and  the  Telugu  konu).  Hence  from 
tol^  old,  before,  with  the  neuter  formative  du^  comes  tondrUf  antiquity; 
and  from  to},  an  alternative  form  of  the  same  root,  comes  taijd^  the 
word  under  consideration,  meaning  also  antiquity,  priority,  but  contain- 
ing amongst  its  many  meanings  that  of  nine.  The  Telugu  torn  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  tolf  not  tof,  though  both  forms  were  doubt- 
less identical  originally ;  and  in  Telugu  the  meaning,  first,  before,  ia 
more  distinctly  developed  than  in  Tamil — e.^.,  toli-vdramUf  the  first 
day  of  the  week;  tolrtiddu,  the  day  before.  This  gives  us  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  prefix  by  which  in  Telugu  nine,  in  Tamil 
and  Malay&Iam  ninety  and  nine  hundred,  in  Canarese  ninety,  are 
formed.  It  properly  means  the  number  standing  next  in  order  before 
the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Thus  in  Telugu  nine  means  the 
number  before  ten;  in  Malay&lam,  Tamil,  and  Coorg,  ninety  means 
the  number  before  a  hundred;  and  in  Malayft}am  and  Tamil  nine 
hundred  means  the  number  before  a  thousand.  The  word  for  nine 
sometimes  found  (as  has  been  mentioned)  in  poetical  Tamil,  toiidu, 
means  properly  before ;  but,  as  used,  it  signifies,  like  the  Telugu  word 
for  nine,  the  number  before  ten.  When  the  Telugu,  Tulu,  and  Canarese 
numbers  for  ninety  are  compared  with  the  Tamil,  Malay&lam,  and 
Coorg,  we  are  struck  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  latter  com- 
pounds. The  Telugu  tom-bhei  and  the  Canarese  tom-bhcUtu  are  meant  to 
denote  nine  tens ;  but  tomj  the  prefix  used  to  denote  nine,  does  not 
properly  mean  nine  at  all,  but  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  numeral 
nine,  which  is  itself  a  compound.  The  Telugu  and  Canarese  compounds 
for  nine  hundred,  tommannHru  and  ombhayi^iilru,  are  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  but  with  a  fuller  representation  of  both  parts  of  the 
number  nine,  which  they  adopt  as  their  first  member.  The  Tu}u 
word  for  ninety,  ioiipay  is  very  curiously  constructed.  Comparing  it 
with  elpa^  seventy,  and  er^pa,  eighty,  it  seems  evident  that  pa  means 
ten ;  but  ioriy  the  first  part  of  the  word,  finds  no  place,  as  the  corre- 
sponding Telugu  and  Canarese  particles  do,  in  the  Tu]u  word  for  nine. 
It  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  toly  ton,  and  torn  of  the  other 
dialects,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  before ;  but  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  ninety,  this  particle  should  have  been  prefixed  to  a 
hundred,  like  the  Tam-MaL,  not  to  ten.  In  Tamil  and  Malay&lam, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  composite  numeral  nine  is  altogether  lost 
sight  of  in  the  construction  of  the  compounds  ninety  and  nine 
hundred,  and  these  compounds  are  formed  in  perfect  accordance  with 
rule  by  prefixing  tol^  before,  to  the  word  a  hundred,  to  form  ninety, 
and  the  same  to/  to  a  thousand,  in  order  to  form  nine  hundred.  In 
these  instances  tol  is  used  in  its  proper  original  signification  of  before, 
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without  any  reference  to  the  use  of  the  same  prefix  (if  indeed  it  be 
the  same  that  is  used  in  Tamil,  as  it  certainly  is  in  Telugu),  to  form 
nine.  We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Tamil-Canarese  word  for 
nine  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  means  of  the  same  prefix,  as 
the  Tamil  and  Malay&]am  words  for  ninety  and  nine  hundred ;  and  if 
we  could  suppose  the  oldest  form  of  the  Tamil  nine  to  have  been 
tofirbctdUf  and  that  of  the  Canarese  tom-bhaUu,  corresponding  to  the 
Telugu  tom-midi,  this  would  have  been  the  case.  As  it  is,  we  must 
consider  it  possible  that  the  prefix  of  the  Tamil-Canarese  word  for 
nine  may  be  a  representative  of  the  word  for  one  ;  though  the  reasons 
why  we  should  prefer  to  derive  the  Tamil  on  and  the  Canarese  om.^ 
like  the  Telugu  torn,  from  tol  or  toly  before,  with  the  initial  t  softened 
away,  seem  to  me  still  weightier. 

The  native  Tamil  grammarians  derive  the  prefix  to/,  in  the  words 
for  ninety  and  nine  hundred,  directly  from  onhadu,  the  word  for  nine. 
First,  they  say,  the  badu  of  onbadu  is  lost ;  then  on  is  changed  into 
ion;  then  this  is  changed  into  to}.  (See  ^^NanniiL")  The  plan  of 
deriving  anything  from  anything  was  evidently  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  grammarians  of  the  Tamil  country. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  now  to  add,  that  there  is  no  affinity 
whatever,  as  some  have  surmised,  between  the  initial  portion  of  the 
Tamil  onbadu  and  the  Qreek  f»yfa,  the  Sanskrit  form  of  which  is 
navan.  The  Manchu  onyan,  nine,  has  not  only  some  resemblance  to 
the  Dravidian  word,  but  seems  to  be  a  compound  formed  on  similar 
principles.  Nevertheless  the  ultimate  component  elements  of  the 
Manchu  word — emu,  one,  and  juan^  ten — have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  Dravidian. 

Ten. — In  all  the  Dravidian  languages  the  words  used  for  ten  are 
virtually  the  same;  in  Tamil  patt-u,  in  modem  Canarese  hatt-u,  in 
the  ancient  dialect  patt-u,  in  Tu{u  paU\  in  Telugu  padi,  in  Tuda 
pattu,  in  Q6nd  pudlh.  In  those  Tamil  compound  numerals  in  which 
ten  is  the  second  member — e.g.^  irubadu,  twenty,  pattu  becomes  padu 
(euphonically  ppadu  or  badu),  which  is  in  close  agreement  with  the 
Telugu  padi.  In  Tamil  poetry  we  sometimes  find  pdn  (euphonically 
bdn)y  instead  oi pattUy  as  the  second  member  of  such  compounds — e,g,, 
onbdn,  nine,  irubdn,  twenty.  This  may  possibly  be  an  euphonically 
lengthened  form  of  pan,  equivalent  to  pad-u. 

In  the  Tamil  compound  numerals  under  twenty,  in  which  ten  con- 
stitutes the  first  number,  nineteen  is  paiton-badu,  the  first  portion  of 
which,  when  compared  with  the  last,  appears  to  be  an  adjectival  form 
of  padu,  seeing  that  the  word  used  for  ten  in  all  the  other  compounds 
is  certainly  adjectival.      Twelve  is  pannirandu,  the  first  portion  of 
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which,  pan,  is  either  an  abbreviation  of  padin,  the  adjectival  form  of 
ten  in  general  use,  or  is  identical  with  pnn,  the  supposititious  radical 
form  of  pdiiy  the  poetical  word  for  ten  mentioned  above.  In  all  the 
other  compound  numerals  in  Tamil,  the  first  portion  representing  ten 
is  padin,  which  is  formed  from  pad-u,  the  radical  form,  and  in,  the 
adjectival  formative — a  particle  which  is  much  used,  as  we  have  seen, 
as  a  locative  and  ablative  case-sign,  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive,  and 
still  more  frequently  as  an  inflexional  increment.  The  addition  of  in 
converts  a  noun  into  an  adjective.  (See  "Nouns.")  padin  is  the 
form  of  the  word  for  ten  which  enters  most  commonly  into  other  com- 
pounds— e.g,j  padinmar,  ten  persons,  padinmadangu,  tenfold.  The 
Malay&lam  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Tamil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  word  for  twelve,  pandirendM  or  pandrendu,  in  which 
the  pan  of  Tamil  and  the  other  dialects  is  represented  by  pand. 

The  Telugu  simple  numeral  padi,  ten,  is  evidently  identical  with 
the  Tamil  padu  (the  root  form  of  pattu\  just  as  ad%  TeL  it,  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  adu,  Tarn.  In  the  compounds  under  twenty, 
padi  undergoes  more  changes  than  the  corresponding  Tamil  word.  In 
eight  and  nine  it  becomes  midi;  in  the  numbers  above  ten,  padi,  pada, 
pad,  or  padd,  with  the  exception  of  twelve,  which  is  panneridu  {pan- 
fiends) ;  compare  panniddara,  twelve  persons,  and  nineteen,  which  is 
pandommidi  (pan-tommidi).  The  pan  of  the  Tamil  compound  here 
appears  twice.  In  the  compounds  from  twenty  upwards,  in  which  ten 
is  the  second  member  of  the  compound,  and  is  a  numeral  noun,  padi 
ia  materially  changed.  In  twenty  and  sixty  it  is  altered  to  vei,  in 
thirty  to  pkei,  in  seventy  to  bbhei,  and  in  the  other  numbers  to  hhei. 
This  change  is  effected  by  the  softening  of  the  d  of  padi,  after  which 
pa-i  or  ba-i  would  naturally  become  bei,  and  then  vei. 

In  Canarese,  ten  is  kattu,  by  the  change  of  p  into  h,  which  is  usual 
in  the  modem  dialect ;  in  the  ancient  dialect,  as  in  Tamil  and  Malay- 
&lam,  it  is  pattu.  In  the  compound  forms  between  ten  and  twenty,  in 
which  ten  is  used  adjectivally,  and  is  the  first  portion  of  the  word, 
jyattu  is  generally  represented  by  padin,  as  in  TamiL  The  exceptions 
are  eleven  and  twelve,  in  which  pad  is  replaced  by  pan — e.g,,  pan- 
nondu,  panneradu.  Before  one  thousand  in  old  Canarese  we  find 
pay  in  instead  of  pan  or  padin.  In  the  compounds  above  twenty,  in 
which  ten  holds  the  second  place,  paitu  (jkaUu)  becomes  bluittu  or 
voitu,  or  remains  paitu,  according  as  euphony  requires.  The  difference 
between  Canarese  and  Coorg,  with  respect  to  ten  and  the  numerals 
into  which  ten  enters,  are  so  slight,  that  only  one  need  be  mentioned. 
In  the  numbers  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  inclusive,  pattu  is  represented 
in  Coorg,  not  by  padin,  but  by  padun,  which  is  evidently  an  equiva- 
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lent  form.  The  Tula  uses  pat^  for  the  noun  of  number,  and  pot^, 
pady  pad!n,  and  pdcCn,  as  the  numeral  adjective.  In  twentj  and  up- 
wards, patt*  becomes  pa,  va.  In  compounds  like  irvaUmji,  twenty-one, 
the  U*  of  pat^  is  represented  by  ^  In  pdtTnSF,  seventeen,  we  find  an 
euphonic  lengthening  of  the  vowel  of  patf,  the  only  thing  resembling 
which,  in  any  of  the  dialects,  is  the  poetical  Tamil  pdn. 

Dr  Qundert  (in  the  private  communication  already  referred  to) 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  ten,  padu  or  padi^ 
being  directly  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  pankti,  and  more  recently  (in 
the  German  Oriental  Society's  Journal  for  1869)  he  has  advocated  this 
derivation  in  more  decided  terms.  "The  word  for  ten,"  he  says, 
**  which  Caldwell  derives  from  a  Dravidian  root,  pad,  is  nothing  but 
a  tadhhava  from  panJcti  (Sans.),  a  row  of  fives,  ten.  From  this  first 
we  have  the  tadbhava  pandi  (Tam.),  a  row  of  guests,  then  pandu,  ten 
(still  retained  in  the  Mai.  jmnd-iru,  twelve).  It  bears  also  further 
abbreviation  in  padu,  padi,  pet  (in  Tamil  also  pani,  properly  pannt)^ 
whilst  it  is  found  lengthened  again  by  the  suffix  of  the  neuter  termina- 
tion tu  (Tam.  pattu,  from  pad-tuy* 

It  seems,  I  admit,  more  reasonable  that  the  Dravidians  should  hare 
borrowed  their  word  for  ten  from  their  Aryan  neighbours  than  that 
they  should  have  borrowed  from  them  their  word  for  five.  Ten  being 
not  only  a  higher  number,  but  one  that  could  not  fail  soon  to  acquire 
a  special  value  in  calculation,  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  the  word 
for  this  number  borrowed  by  a  less  cultured  people  from  a  more  cul- 
tured On  the  other  hand,  the  word  used  in  all  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages for  a  hundred  is  native;  one  of  the  Telugu  words  for  a 
thousand  is  native ;  and  it  is  only  the  words  for  the  high  abstract 
numbers,  a  lakh  and  a  crore,  that  are  invariably  borrowed  from  the 
Sanskrit.  If  so,  the  possibility  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  ten  having 
been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  is  met  by  the  improbability  of  this 
being  done  by  people  who  could  invent  words  of  their  own  for  a  hun- 
dred and  a  thousand.  Besides,  if  the  Dravidians  felt  any  temptation 
to  borrow  from  the  Sanskrit  its  word  for  ten,  they  would  naturally,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  have  chosen  daian,  the  word  which  they  found  in  con- 
stant use,  instead  of  pankti,  a  derivative  from  paricha,  five,  denoting 
ten  in  certain  compounds  only  {e.g.,  pankti  griva,  one  who  has  ten 
necks,  Itdvaiia),  but  generally  meaning  merely  a  row.  pankti  is  some- 
times used  in  Telugu  without  alteration  in  taisama  compounds  with 
the  meaning  of  ten ;  but  the  tadhhava  panti,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
the  Dravidian  word  for  ten  in  appearance,  has  never  this  meaning,  but 
only  means  a  row.  In  Tamil,  the  taisama  j)ankli  is  unknown ;  but  there 
are  two  tadbliavas,  pandi  and  patti,  both  signifying  a  row,  of  which 
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the  former  generally  means  a  row  of  guests.  No  trace  of  the  meaning 
of  ten  adheres  to  either  of  these  words,  nor  are  padu  or  padi  ever, 
supposed  by  native  scholars  to  be  derived  from  pankti^  or  connected 
with  its  tadhhavasy  pandt  or  jixitti,  notwithstanding  the  fondness  of 
native  scholars  for  deriving  everything  they  can  from  Sanskrit.  The 
two  words  are  kept  carefully  separate  in  pronunciation  and  usage,  and, 
as  far  as  appears,  it  was  only  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  a  row  that 
the  old  Dravidians  thought  fit  to  borrow  the  Sanskrit  word.  Dr 
Gundert's  strongest  point  is  the  use  of  pand  for  ten  in  pandireijd'^i 
the  Malay^lam  word  for  twelve.  The  strength  of  this  point  seems  to 
me,  however,  a  good  deal  diminished  when  we  compare  the  word  he 
refers  to,  pandirendu,  Mai.,  with  panniraiidu,  Tam.,  pannttidu,  TeL, 
panneradUf  Can.,  and  especially  with  the  Tuju  pad*rdf  (for  padradf)^ 
in  which  latter  word  the  n  of  the  other  dialects  has  altogether  disap- 
peared. Compare  also  the  Canarese  panrumdu,  eleven,  with  the  padin- 
ondru  or  padinonn^  of  the  Tamil  and  Malay&lam,  and  especially  with 
the  paitonji  of  the  Tu}u.  When  we  find  the  pcm  which  represents  ten 
in  the  word  for  eleven  in  one  of  these  dialects  resolving  itself  in  two 
other  dialects  into  padin  (from  padu  and  i'ti),  and  in  one  coming  back 
bodily  to  pat^,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pan  of  the 
word  for  twelve  has  also  originated  in  this  way  ;  and  if  this  explana- 
tion holds  good  for  jxin,  it  will  also,  as  appears,  hold  good  also  for 
pand,  which  is,  after  all,  a  little  nearer  padin  than  pan  itself  is.  Even 
on  the  supposition  of  pan  being,  not  a  corrupted  form  of  padin,  but  an 
old  equivalent  of  pad-u  (surviving  in  Tam.  irttrbdn,  twenty,  possibly 
lengthened  from  pan  *),  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  look  to  the 
Sanskrit  pankti  for  an  explanation  of  it,  for  pan  might  very  well  be 
supposed  to  have  the  same  relation  to  padu  or  padi  that  am  or  an,  the 
obsolete  demonstrative  pronoun,  has  to  adu  or  adi,  the  forms  now  in 
use  in  Tamil  and  Telugu  respectively.  I  prefer,  potwithstanding  this, 
deriving  the  pan  of  the  various  words  for  eleven  and  twelve  from 
padin,  and  would  give  the  same  explanation  to  the  pand  of  the 
Malay&lam  word. 

Though  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  derivation  of  the  Dravidian 
padu  or  padi  from  pankti,  yet  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  deriving  this 
word  satisfactorily  from  a  Dravidian  root.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  difficult  to  determine  the  root 

*  Native  Tamil  grammarians  consider  the  final  dn  of  the  poetical  irupdn  (pro- 
nounced irubdn),  twenty,  kc,  as  a  poetical  expletive.  I  should  prefer  calling  it 
a  poetical  formative.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  consider  p  the  only  represen- 
tative of  ten  in  such  words,  shows  that  the  supposition  that  pdn  sometimes  stood 
for  padu  or  pattu  at  an  ancient  period,  must  be  advocated  with  o^ution. 
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of  the  Sanskrit  daUiu  If  the  final  du  or  di  of  padu  or  padi  is  a 
•neuter  formative,  as  it  may  be  concluded  to  be  from  the  analc^  of  so 
many  other  numerals,  we  have  to  look  for  a  verbal  root  like  pa^  firom 
which  padu  or  padi  would  naturally  be  derived,  pa  is  not  now  found 
standing  alone  as  a  verbal  root,  even  in  Tamil,  but  there  is  a  large 
number  of  roots  extant  of  which  pa  is  the  base  {pad,  pan,  pam,  pay, 
par,  paly  with  lengthened,  specialised  forms  of  the  same),  the  generic 
meaning  of  which  is  extension,  increase,  multiplication ;  and  possibly 
pa-du  (or  pa-n)  may  be  derived  from  this  base.  I  may  suggest  also 
an  alternative  derivation — viz.,  from  pag-u,  to  divide.  The  classical 
Tamil  grammars  teach  that  paUu  may,  in  certain  connections,  be 
written  pahdu — e.g.,  oru  pahdu,  one  ten,  iru  pahdu,  two  tens.*  The 
use  of  this  A,  which  is  the  peculiar  Tamil  letter  called  dydam,  and  a 
sort  of  guttural,  is  generally  considered  pedantic  (see  "  Sounds  : 
Alphabet  ^'),  but  in  this  instance  it  may  be  supposed  to  represent  an 
original  guttural  consonant,  which  could  only  have  been  h  or  g.  This 
would  give  us  pag-u,  to  divide,  as  the  root  of  pahdu,  and  pahdu  would 
then  correspond  to  the  ordinary  derivative  from  this  root  pagudi,  a 
portion  (classical  Tam.  pdl,  pdttru,  pdnmei),  a  division.  The  meaning 
the  word  would  then  convey  would  suit  the  purpose  to  which  the 
numeral  ten  is  put  exceedingly  welL  Another  and  very  common  cor- 
ruption of  pagudiy  a  division,  is  pddi,  half. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  Mr  Kittel's  paper  on  the 
Dravidian  numerals,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  January  1873. 
His  remarks  are  as  follows : — 

"10.  pattu,  panduy  pannu,  padin,  padu,  padi,  payin,  pay,  pa  [root], 
pattu  [Can.],  parrti-,  pronounce  patiu  [Tam.  to  be  pronounced  pattm'], 
to  come  together,  join ;  a  joining  or  combination  of  all  the  ten 
fingers." 

To  this  he  appends  the  following  note : — 

"The  first  three  forms  are  quite  regular — ie.,  par  +  tu  (tu  =  du, 
conf.  ottu  under  No.  1),  par  +  du  (^pandu,  see  No.  1).  The  single  d 
in  the  three  subsequent  forms  at  first  sight  looks  strange ;  but  all 
difficulty  is  removed  when  considering  the  form  pa  in  the  end  [begin- 
ning]. This  pa  is  unchangeable,  whereas  the  liquid  r  falls  under  the 
rule  of  S'itbilatva  (cf.  No.  4) — i.e.,  the  rule  that  in  many  cases  a  liquid 
before  k,  g,  d,  is  so  slightly  sounded  that  no  double  consonant  is 
formed,  and  accordingly  has  simply  been  dropped,  so  that  pa-\-du  (di) 

*  This  explains  the  peculiar  word  for  ten,  in  what  is  styled  ancient  Tamil, 
which  we  find  in  Dr  Hunter's  *'  Comparative  Dictionary.*'  This  is  orupakadu 
(so  also  onbakadUf  nine,  and  irupakucUif  twenty),  the  meaning  of  which,  when  the 
words  are  separated,  is  oru  pahdu,  one  ten. 
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has  remained :  edey  erde,  breast ;  baduku,  barduku,  life  [class,  coll. 
Can.]  d  appears  twice  in  the  form  of  y;  see  under  No.  3,  and 
compare  the  J  (a  known  cognate  of  y)  under  Nos.  1  and  5  [Tuju], 
We  add  that  panJdi  [Sans.],  when  meaning  the  number  10,  is  a  tad- 
bhava  of  the  Dravidian  pattu,  just  as  muktd  [Sans.],  pearl,  is  a  tadbhava 
of  muttu,  and  sukti  [Sans.],  a  curl,  a  tadbhava  of  nUtuJ' 

Doubtless  pattu  could  have  been  regularly  derived  in  the  way  Mr 
Kittel  describes,  yet  I  am  unable  to  accept  this  derivation ;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  r  in  the  words  for  ten  in  any  of  the 
Dravidian  dialects,  pattu,  in  Canarese,  is  paxru  (pronounced  pattru)  in 
Tamil,  and paffu  in  Telugu.  parru^  Tarn.,  means,  it  b  true,  to  unite,  to 
solder,  to  adhere,  <&c.,  but  its  radical  meaning  is  to  grasp.  Metaphy- 
sically it  means  attachment.  I  consider  it  a  secondary  theme,  of  which 
the  primitive  form  is  par',  which,  from  a  comparison  of  the  related 
secondary  themes  in  Tamil — pariy  intrans.  to  escape,  part,  trans,  to 
pluck,  para,  to  fly,  paret,  to  utter  a  sound — must  have  meant  to 
move  rapidly.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr  Kittel,  so  far  from  considering 
pattu,  Drav.  to  be  a  tadbhava  of  pankti.  Sans.,  turns  the  tables 
on  Sanskrit  by  representing /xznA^^t  itself  to  be  a  tadbhava  ofpaMu. 

A  Hundred, — In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  this  word  is  nUr-u. 
Telugu,  in  addition  to  nUtt-u,  has  vanda.  In  Tulu,  ndt-u  becomes 
nUdu,  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  that  dialect  to  soften 
down  the  hard  r  of  the  other  dialects  into  d  or  J, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  resemblance  to  nUtr-u  in  any 
other  family  of  tongues.  In  no  two  Sc3rthian  stems  do  we  find  the 
same  word  used  to  express  this  high  number;  nor  indeed  amongst 
such  rude  tribes  could  we  expect  to  find  it  otherwise.  One  and  the 
same  word  for  hundred,  slightly  modified,  is  used  in  every  language  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  unity  and  ancient 
intellectual  culture  of  the  race ;  and  the  Finnish  word  for  a  hundred, 
$ata,  has  evidently,  like  some  other  Finnish  words,  been  borrowed 
from  that  family  of  tongues. 

In  Telugu  and  Malayfllam,  nUru,  niSru,  ashes,  powder,  is  identical 
with  nilru,  niim,  a  hundred.  In  Tamil,  ashes,  to  reduce  to  ashes,  is 
titru,  pronounced  nearly  like  nilTu.  The  word  is  written  both  with  t 
and  with  H  in  Tel.  and  MaL  ;  so  that  the  difference  in  Tamil  between 
niru,  ashes,  and  niiru,  a  hundred,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  question 
of  pronunciation.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  we  have  here  the 
origin  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  a  hundred.  Dust,  powder,  would 
naturally  appear  to  a  primitive  race  an  appropriate  name  for  a  number 
which  must  have  seemed  to  them  innumerable. 

A  Tlummnd, — The  Dravidian  words  for  thousand  are  dyiram,  Tarn. 
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and  MaL  ;  sdvira,  and  also  tavara,  Can. ;  v^Uy  Tel. ;  9dr€i9  Tola. 
sdvira  or  iavara,  and  sdra^  are  evidently  identical ;  and  we  may  safely 
derive  both  from  the  Sanskrit  sahasra.  The  Tamil  dyiram  also  ia  an  <^ 
corruption  of  the  Sanskrit.  Dr  Gundert  derives  it  thus :  iohoiram, 
iahasiranif  a-a-yiram,  dyiram,  A  priori  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  the  Dravidian  languages  borrowing  from  the  Sanskrit  a  word  for 
expressing  this  very  high  numeral  The  Telugu  word  for  thooaand, 
vil-u,  is  a  purely  Dravidian  word,  and  is  the  plural  of  veyi  or  veyyi 
(veyu'lu);  vi  is  also  used.  I  am  inclined  to  connect  this  word  with 
the  root  ve,  to  be  excessive,  to  be  hot,  harsh,  d^c. 

Ordinal  Numbers. — It  is  unnecessary  in  this  work  to  devote  much 
attention  to  the  ordinal  numbers  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  seeing 
that  they  are  formed  directly,  and  in  the  simplest  possible  maimer, 
from  the  cardinal  numbers,  by  means  of  suffixed  verbal  participles  or 
participial  forms.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  the  first  ordinal,  viz., 
the  word  signifying  first,  which  in  most  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  as 
in  the  Indo-European,  is  formed,  not  from  the  cardinal  nnmb^  one,  but 
from  a  prepositional  root.  In  the  Canarese  and  Malay&]am,  the 
numeral  one  itself  is  the  basis  of  the  word  used  for  first  The  base  of 
the  first  ordinal  in  Tamil  and  Telugu  is  mudal,  a  verbal  noun  signify, 
ing  priority  in  time  or  place,  or  a  beginning.  This,  like  all  other 
Dravidian  nouns,  may  be  used  adjectivally  without  any  addition  or 
change ;  and  therefore  nvudal  alone,  though  signifying  a  beginning,  is 
often  used  as  an  ordinal  number  in  the  sense  of  first  More  frequently, 
however,  it  receives  the  addition  in  Tamil  of  <2m,  which  is  the  usual 
suffix  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  and  is  in  itself  an  aoristic  relative  pai^ 
ticiple  of  the  verb  dg-u,  to  become.  When  mudoL  is  used  in  Telugu 
without  the  usual  ordinal  or  participial  suffix,  it  requires  to  be  put  in 
the  inflected  form — e.g.,  not  modal,  but  modafi.  The  verbal  noun 
mudal  is  connected  with  the  postposition  mun,  Tam.  before ;  so  that 
there  is  the  same  connection  between  the  ordinal  number  first  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  and  the  postposition  before,  which  is  observed  to 
exist  in  the  Indo-European  languages  between  the  preposition  pra, 
Sans,  before,  and  pratkam^,  w^uto;,  «fec.,  first  Though  the  Tamil 
mun,  before,  is  allied  to  rnvdal,  first,  yet  neither  of  those  words  exhibits 
the  ultimate  root.  The  n  of  mun  appears  in  the  verb  mundu,  Tam.  to 
get  before ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  place  in  mudaly  of 
which  dal  is  a  formative  termination  belonging  to  a  numerous  class  of 
verbal  nouns,  and  mu  alone  is  the  root,  mvdaly  though  itself  a  verbal 
noun,  is  also  used  as  the  root  of  a  new  verb,  signifying  to  begin.  I 
haye  no  doubt  that  all  these  words  and  forms  spring  from  mu  as  their 
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ultimate  base,  mu  is  evidently  a  word  of  relation,  signifying,  like  the 
Sanskrit  pra,  priority ;  and  with  it  I  connect  md,  Tarn,  to  be  old,  pro- 
perly mu,  as  found  in  mudu,  antiquity,  this  also  being  a  species  of 
priority,  viz.,  priority  in  time.  In  all  the  Dravidian  idioms,  the  other 
ordinal  numbers,  from  two  upwards,  are  formed  directly  .from  the  car- 
dinal numbers  by  the  addition  of  formative  suffixes.  The  same  suffix 
is  added  to  every  numeral  in  succession,  without  change  either  in  the 
cardinal  number  or  in  the  suffix  itself. 

The  ordinal  suffix  of  the  grammatical  Telugu  is  am,  which  is  instead 
of  aga,  from  agu,  to  become,  the  g  of  which  verb  is  generally  changed 
into  V  —  e.g.,  mildava,  third:  Ganarese  adds  an^  to  the  cardinal 
numbers — e.g.,  mUran^y  third  :  the  ordinal  of  the  Tamil  is  formed  by 
adding  dm  to  the  cardinal — e.g.,  mdndrdm,  third.  The  clear  and 
certain  origin  of  the  Tamil  suffix  dm  from  dgum,  poetically  and 
vulgarly  dm,  the  aoiistic  relative  participle  of  dgu,  to  become,  illus- 
trates the  origin  of  the  suffixes  of  the  Telugu  and  Ganarese,  which, 
though  considerably  changed,  are  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Tamil 
in  origin. 

The  adverbial  forms  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  are  formed  by  means 
of  another  class  of  suffixes  from  the  same  auxiliary  verb  dgu,  to 
become.  In  this  instance  the  suffixes  which  are  used  by  Tamil, 
dvadu,  dec.,  are  neuter  participial  nouns  used  adverbially.  Oftentimes, 
however,  adverbial  numerals  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  nouns 
signifying  succession,  dec,  to  the  cardinal  or  ordinal  numbers — e.g., 
iru-mtiTei,  Tam.  twice,  literally  two  times. 

The  multiplicative  numbers,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are  the  same 
as  the  numeral  adjectives. 

Affiliation. — It  only  remains  to  inquire  what  evidence  respecting 
the  affiliation  of  the  Dravidian  family  of  tongues  is  furnished  by  the 
preceding  investigation  of  the  numerals  of  that  family. 

The  evidence  is  not  only  decidedly  opposed  to  the  supposition  that 
the  Dravidian  languages  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  also,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  descent  of  those 
languages  from  the  Aryan  family.  Even  if  we  accepted  Dr  Gundert's 
theory  that  the  words  for  five  and  ten  are  Sanskrit  iadbhavas,  that 
would  only  prove  that  the  less  cultured  people  had  borrowed  certain 
words  from  the  more  cultured.  Borrowing  something  from  a  friend 
is  one  thing,  being  related  to  him  is  another.  An  ultimate  relation- 
ship of  some  sort  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  those  of  the 
Indo-European  family  may  perhaps  be  deduced,  or  at  least  guessed  at, 
from  other  departments  of  the  granmiar;  but  on  this  point,  as  it 
appears  to  me^  the  numerals  are  silent.     The  only  resemblance  I  can 
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find  between  the  Dravidian  numerals  and  those  of  any  Indo-European 
language  (excluding  for  the  present  the  debated  five  and  ten),  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  Telugu  oka,  one,  to  the  Sanskrit  ^ka,  as  well  as  to 
the  Ugrian  og,  ak,  and  okur;  and  in  that  instance  it  seems  possible 
that  the  Sanskrit  itself  may  have  inherited  a  Scythian  numeral,  the 
numeral  for  one  of  the  Greek,  Gothic,  Celtic,  <fec.,  being  derived  from  a 
different  base.  All  the  other  numerals  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
can  be  traced  to  the  same  forms,  and  are  virtually  identical ;  and  hence, 
when  we  find  in  the  Dravidian  numerals,  as  I  think  we  do,  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  with  the  exception  of 
the  abnormal  Sanskrit  ika,  we  seem  to  be  compelled  to  conclude  that 
the  Dravidian  languages  cannot  be  Indo-European. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  with 
those  of  the  Scythian  tongues  appears  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  Sc3rthian  analogies  in  this  department,  as  in  many  others, 
of  the  grammar  of  the  Dravidian  family.  The  resemblance  between 
the  Dravidian  one  and  four,  especially  the  latter,  and  the  correspond- 
ing numerals  in  the  Finno-Ugrian  languages,  is  so  remarkable,  that  we 
may  almost  regard  those  numerals  as  identicaL  The  same  statement 
applies  to  the  word  for  '  one '  which  is  found  in  the  Scythian  version 
of  Darius's  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Behistun.  The  numeral  four,  and 
the  other  numerals  above  one,  are  not  contained  in  that  unique  relic 
of  the  ancient  Scythian  speech  of  Central  Asia ;  and  in  tins  case  the 
negative  argument  proves  nothing.  Professor  Hunfalvy  doubts  the 
relationship  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  *  one '  to  that  in  the  Finno-Ugrian 
languages.  He  shows  that  the  resemblance  of  the  Yotiak  og,  one,  to 
the  Telugu  oka,  diminishes  considerably  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Finnish  yht  (t/ksi);  but  he  refrains  from  showing  that  there  is  any 
similar  diminution  of  resemblance  in  the  case  of  the  Dravidian  numeral 
four,  the  identity  of  which  with  the  Finno-Ugrian  word  he  must,  I 
think,  have  admitted.  The  fact  that  the  Dravidian  word  for  four, 
which  seems  not  only  to  resemble,  but  to  be  identical  with,  the  Finno- 
Ugrian  word,  cannot  be  explained,  as  most  of  the  Dravidian  numerals 
can,  by  derivation  from  a  Dravidian  root,  seems  to  me  to  add  weight 
to  the  supposition  that  this  resemblance  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
fortuitous.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  resemblance  of  only 
two  numerals  at  most  (one  and  four),  out  of  ten,  cannot  be  considered 
to  prove  much ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  resemblance 
is  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  generally  observed  in  the  Scythian  languages 
themselves  between  the  numerals  of  one  family  of  languages  and  those 
of  other  families  belonging  to  the  same  group.  Where  the  arithmetical 
faculty  is  not  strongly  developed,  words  of  number  are  formed  slowly 
and  irregularly,  and  are  easily  changed  or  forgotten. 
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PART   V. 


THE    PRONOUN. 

Much  light  is  thrown  by  the  pronouns  on  the  relationship  of  languages 
and  families  of  languages ;  for  the  personal  pronouns,  and  especially 
those  of  the  first  and  second  person  lingular,  evince  more  of  the  qua- 
lity of  permanence  than  any  other  parts  of  speech,  and  are  generally 
found  to  change  but  little  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  They  are  more  per- 
manent even  than  the  numerals,  the  signs  of  case,  and  the  verbal 
inflexions ;  and  though,  like  everything  else,  they  are  liable  to  change, 
yet  their  connections  and  ramifications  may  be  traced  amongst  nearly- 
all  the  languages  of  mankind,  how  widely  soever  sundered  by  time  or 
place.  In  some  instances  the  personal  pronouns  constitute  the  only 
appreciable  point  of  contact  or  feature  of  relationship  between  lan- 
guages which  appear  to  have  belonged  originally  to  one  and  the  same 
family,  but  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  through  the  progress  of 
mutation,  have  become  generically  different.  This  remark  especially 
applies  to  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person,  which  of  all  parts  of  speech 
appears  to  be  the  most  persistent.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
Japanese  is  the  absence  of  personal  pronouns,  properly  so  called.  Usage 
alone  determines  which  of  the  three  persons  is  denoted ;  as  in  English, 
it  is  usage  that  determines  that  *  your  servant '  means  I,  and  *  your 
honour,'  you, 

SECTION  I.— PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

1.  Pronoun  op  the  First  Person  Singular. 

Comparison  of  Dialects, — Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  primitive  form  of  this  pronoun  in  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages 1  A  comparison  of  the  forms  it  assumes  in  the  different  dialects 
may  be  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  this  question.  It  will  be 
well  to  exhibit  the  facts  of  the  case  first,  with  only  such  explanations 
as  seem  to  be  necessary,  reserving  to  the  end  the  consideration  of  the 
inferences  which  the  facts  appear  to  establish. 
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I  must  here  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  Introduc- 
tion respecting  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  classical  and  collo- 
quial dialects  of  the  principal  Drayidian  languages.  There  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  words  and  forms  found  in  the 
literature  of  those  languages,  especially  when  found  in  the  grammars 
and  vocabularies,  which  are  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old, 
and  are  regarded  as  works  of  authority ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  safer  to 
regard  those  words  and  forms,  not  as  necessarily  more  ancient,  but 
only  as  probably  more  ancient,  and  certainly  more  classical.  In  citing 
those  dialects,  therefore,  I  shall  cite  them,  not,  as  has  generally  been 
done,  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  dialects,  but  as 
the  classical  and  the  coUoquiaL 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  I  compare,  not  only  the  nominatives 
of  the  personal  pronouns  found  in  the  various  dialects,  but  also  the 
inflexional  bases  of  the  oblique  cases  and  the  pronominal  terminations 
of  the  verbs.     The  base  of  the  obUque  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  in  the  Indo-European  languages  seems  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  base  of  the  nominative.     In  the  Dravidian  languages  it  Is 
evident  that  the  nominative  and  the  inflexions  of  this  and  of  all  pro- 
nouns are  substantially  the  same.     Differences,  it  is  true,  are  apparent, 
but  they  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  are  generally  capable  of 
being  explained.     Where  the  inflexion  differs  from  the  nominative,  but 
agrees  with  the  verbal  endings,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  in- 
flexion a  better  representative  than  the  nominative  of  the  oldest  shape 
of  the  pronoun.    In  most  of  the  dialects,  the  included  fowel  of  each  of 
the  personal  pronouns  is  long  in  the  nominative,  short  in  the  inflexion. 
In  such  cases,  the  inflexion  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  the  nominative,  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  base  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  case-signs.     On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  the  nominative  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  only  used  when 
it  is  emphatic,  the  lengthening  of  the  included  vowel  of  the  nominative 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  result  of  emphasis.     On  the  whole,  the 
latter  supposition  seems  preferable.     (Compare  the  lengthening  of  the 
vowel  of  several  of  the  numerals,  when  used  not  as  adjectives,  but  as 
substantives.)     It  seems  desirable  also  to  compare  the  plural  forms  of 
this  pronoun  with  the  singular.     The  mode  in  which  the  personal  pro- 
nouns are  pluralised  will  be  explained  under  a  separate  head ;  but  the 
plural  forms  themselves  will  be  cited  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  light 
they  may  be  expected  to  throw  on  the  initial  consonant  and  included 
vowel  of  the  singular.     In  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  ultimate 
base  of  the  singular  and  that  of  the  plural  are  identical. 

Unlike  the  Indo-European  tongues,  as  best  represented  by  the  Yedic 
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Sanskrit,  in  which  the  plaral  of  the  first  person  has  the  force  of  '  I  an^ 
they/  and  that  of  the  second  person  *  thoa  and  they,'  the  plurals  of  th 
Dravidian  languages  seem  to  be  simply  the  singulars  with  the  additia 
of  suffixes  denoting  plurality.  The  reader  is  requested  to  remember  (se 
note  on  Transliteration,  preceding  Sounds)  that  in  most  of  th 
Dravidian  dialects  y  has  come  to  be  pronounced  before  initial  e — e.g 
in  Tamil,  en,  my,  is  pronounced  f/en.  This  y  (and  the  correspondin 
V  or  w  before  o)  has  frequently  made  its  appearance  in  the  translitera 
tion  into  the  Roman  character  of  words  commencing  with  e,  and  8om< 
times  even  in  cases  where  a  comparison  of  dialects  was  the  object  h 
view.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  euphonic  y  of  pronunciation  L 
the  following  analysis.  I  cite  each  word  as  it  is  written  by  the  bee 
classical  writers,  believing  that  the  written  form  of  the  word  bes 
represents  the  manner  in  which  it  was  actually  pronounced  when  th 
language  was  first  committed  to  writing.  If  y  appears  anywhere  h 
this  aualysb,  it  is  because  in  that  instance  y  has  a  place  in  the  writtei 
language,  and  appears  to  be  radical. 

In  colloquial  Tamil  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  of  the  firs 
person  singular  is  ndn:  in  classical  Tamil  it  is  ydn  or  ndn,  mor 
commonly  the  former.  The  "  Nanniil,"  the  most  authoritative  gramma 
of  this  dialect  (the  date  of  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  later  than  th( 
eleventh  century)^  gives  both  forms,  ydn  or  ndn,  but  always  place 
ydn  first  This  proves  nothing,  I  think,  respecting  the  relative  an 
tiquity  of  the  two  forms ;  it  only  proves  that  ydn  was  regarded  bj 
the  author  of  the  "  Nanntil,"  as  it  is  still  regarded,  as  more  elegani 
than  ndn.  The  inflexion  of  this  pronoun  in  both  dialects  is  ^n.  It  i 
here  apparent,  and  will  be  seen  in  all  the  other  dialects  also,  that  tht 
included  vowel  vibrates  between  a  and  e.  The  personal  termination] 
of  the  verbs  are  in  in  the  colloquial ;  and  en  and  en,  and  occasionally 
an,  in  the  classical  dialect.  (I  omit  all  consideration  of  those  forms  o: 
the  Tamil  verb  which,  though  regarded  by  native  grammarians  tu 
belonging  to  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  are  in  reality  im 
personal.)  The  corresponding  plurals  are — nom.  colloquial,  ndm 
ndngal;  classical,  ydm  or  ndm:  inflexion,  colL  nam,  engaf;  class,  em 
nam.  The  nom.  ydm  is  more  common  in  the  classics  than  ndm;  but 
in  the  inflected  forms  72am  is  regarded  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  m 
elegant  as  em — e.g.y  namar  =  emar,  our  party,  nostrates.  In  the  classical 
compound  eldin,  all  we,  corresponding  to  eltr,  all  you,  the  plura! 
nom.  is  dm.  Personal  terminations  of  the  verb — coll.  dm;  class, 
em,  em,  am,  dm,  6m. 

At  first  sight  we  might  suppose  nam  and  nem  to  be  the  pronominal 
terminations  of  the  class.  Tam.  nadandanam,  nadandanem,  we  walked, 
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and  of  many  similar  verbs  and  conjugated  nouns — ^nouna  with  which 
a  pronoun  is  combined  (see  "  Classification  of  Dravidian  Verbs/* 
"  Appellative  Verbs  or  Conjugated  Nouns ") ;  but  the  n  of  these  ter- 
minations is  merely  euphonic,  and  is  used  to  prevent  hiatus.  When 
it.  is  omitted,  the  vowels  which  it  had  kept  separate  coalesce — 
e.g.f  nadanda-am  becomes  nadanddm;  nadanda-em,  nadand^m.  The 
termination  dm  is  the  only  one  now  used  in  the  colloquial  dialect. 
This  could  not  well  have  been  derived  from  hriy  but  would  spring 
naturally  enough  from  dm.  Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  the 
fact  that  dm,  contracted  from  dpim,  or  drum,  it  is  so,  yes,  is  some* 
times  written,  as  well  as  pronounced,  6m.  Moreover,  whilst  many 
instances  of  the  change  of  a  into  e  or  ei,  and  also  o,  can  be  adduced, 
I  do  not  know  any  of  the  converse  of  this. 

In  Malay&Jam  the  nominative  is  Mn  (the  initial  H  of  which  is  the 
nasal  of  the  palatals,  pronounced  like  ni  in  onion).  The  inflexion 
is  ordinahly  en,  as  in  Tamil ;  but  in  the  dative  int^  is  often  used, 
as  well  as  the  more  regular  enakJ^  and  eniW.  en  is  here  altered  to 
in,  a  form  which  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  other  cultivated  Dra- 
vidian dialects.  The  verb  in  ordinary  MalayA}am  is  destitute  of 
personal  ternunations ;  but  in  the  poetry  an  inflected  form  is  frequently 
used,  in  which  the  termination  representing  this  pronoun  is  H,  as  in 
TamiL  In  conjugated  nouns  the  personal  termination,  as  an  or  H — 
e.g.,  adiyan  or  adiytn,  I  (thy)  servant  j  plural  nom.  ndm,  n6m,  nam>n 
mal,  fiannal,  nummal;  inflex.  Hannal,  ennaf,  em,  and  also  nd,  ndm, 
nom,  num.  Personal  terminations  of  verb  (in  the  poets),  dm.  The 
shortness  of  the  included  vowel  of  flaMa},  and  the  ordinary  use  of  this 
form,  rather  than  of  ehna},  as  the  inflexion,  are  noticeable  peculiarities 
in  the  Malay&lam  plural  Another  peculiarity  is  the  occasional  use 
of  ndm  instead  of  ndm,  answering  to  the  dm  which  forms  the  per- 
sonal termination  of  the  verb  in  poetical  Malay&]am  and  colloquial 
TamiL 

In  colloquial  Canarese  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  is  ndnu, 
nearly  as  in  Tamil,  the  inflected  form  of  which,  as  seen  in  all  the 
oblique  cases,  is  nan\  The  crude  form  of  this  pronoun  nd  is  also 
used  as  a  nominative.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  Canarese  and  Telugu  ; 
but  the  use  of  nt,  the  crude  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person, 
instead  of  ntnu,  has  its  counterpart  in  Tamil,  in  which  nt  is  the  only 
form  of  the  nominative  known.  In  the  classical  dialect,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  "Old  Canarese,"  the  nominative  is  dn,  ydn,  or  dm; 
the  inflexion,  en,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Tamil  in  both  its 
dialects.  The  pronominal  terminations  of  the  first  person  singular  of 
the  verb  are  enu,  Hu,  and  ene  m  the  colloquial  dialect,  and  en  in  the 

R 
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classicaL  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  final  ii  or  nu  of  th 
personal  terminations,  as  of  the  isolated  pronouns,  is  frequentl; 
dropped  in  the  colloquial  dialect.  The  personal  termination  of  thi 
person  of  the  verb,  when  nu  is  dropped,  becomes  e,  with  which  th 
Tu]u  termination  may  be  compared.  Plurals :  nominative,  colL  dia! 
ndvu;  class,  dial,  dm,  dmi;  inflexion,  colL  nam;  class,  em,  Personi 
terminations  of  verb:  colL  evuy  ivti,  and  ive;  class,  eru.  evu  is  a 
clearly  a  softened  form  of  «m  as  dim  of  dm. 

In  colloquial  Telugu  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  is  nhiu :  th 
crude  n3  may  also  be  used,  like  nd  in  Canarese.  In  the  classici 
dialect,  hiu  is  preferred,  and  this  is  sometimes  represented  by  i  alow 
ninu  takes  nd  for  its  inflexion  in  all  cases  except  the  accusative  (^lait 
or  nannu)y  in  which  it  is  nan\  as  in  colloquial  Canarese.  It  appeal 
from  this  that  the  vowel  of  the  pronominal  base  librates  between 
and  f,  but  that  e  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  andent,  a 
well  as  the  more  elegant  form,  in  so  far  as  Telugu  usage  is  ooncemec 
The  verbal  inflexions  of  the  Telugu  retain  only  the  final  syllable  of  th 
nominative  of  each  of  the  pronouns — viz.,  nu  or  ni  after  i  (froi 
ninUf  1);  vu  or  vi  after  %  (from  ntvu,  thou) ;  and  ndu  (from  vdiidt 
he).  Plurals:  nominative,  colL  nUmu,  manamu;  class,  imu;  ii 
flexions,  md,  mam,  mana;  personal  termination  of  verbs,  mu,  or  n^ 
after  t.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  personal  pronouns  has  bee 
dropped,  we  see,  in  the  verbal  inflexions  of  the  Telugu,  the  fragment 
which  have  been  retained  being  probably  merely  formatives,  or  a 
most  signs  of  number  and  gender.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  r% 
or  ri  after  i,  which  forms  the  personal  termination  of  the  second  perso 
plural  and  the  third  person  epicene  plural  It  represents  merely  th 
ar  by  which  epicene  nouns  are  pluralised. 

The  Tulu  nominative  is  ydn\'  inflexion,  yen*.  This  is  the  onl 
instance  in  any  of  these  dialects  in  which  y,  the  initial  letter  of  th 
nominative,  appears  in  the  inflexion  in  writing.  In  classical  Canares 
and  Tamil  the  inflexion  is  written  en,  though  pronounced  yen,  Th 
personal  termination  of  the  verb  is  e  (compare  the  colloquial  Canares 
verbal  termination  «,  and  the  classical  Telugu  nominative  ^).  This  . 
Mr  Brigel  informs  us,  is  pronounced  nearly  like  a  in  man;  whih 
the  e  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  third  person  masculine  ( 
the  verb  is  pronounced  pure.  Plurals :  nominative,  numay  yenkafti 
inflexion,  7iam\  yenkup.  The  included  vowel  of  nania  is  short  i 
the  nominative,  as  well  as  the  inflexion.  The  only  instance  of  th 
in  the  other  dialects  is  nammalf  one  of  the  Malay4]am  nominative 
and  its  related  nannal.  Personal  termination  of  the  verb,  a,  Tl 
personal  terminations  of  the  first  person  plural  and  the  third  perse 
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neuter  plural  (both  a)  are  alike,  which  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
this  dialect 

The  Tuda  nomiuatiye  isdn  (d  is  pronounced  in  Tuda  like  the  Eng- 
lish aw);  inflexion,  en;  personal  termination  of  verb,  e»,  eni,  ini; 
plural  nom.  dm  or  ^,  also  ^;  inflex.  em  (the  nominative  dm  is  also 
used,  according  to  Dr  Pope,  like  an  inflexion),  Mr  Metz  writes  this 
not  dm,  but  am,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  analogy.  Personal 
terminations,  emi,  imi.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Kotas,  according  to 
Mr  Metz,  the  nominative  singular  is  dne;  inflexion,  en ;  plural  nom. 
dme,  ime,  and  also  ndme;  inflex.  em,  nam;  personal  terminations, 
singular,  «,  as  in  Tulu ;  plural,  Sme  and  erne. 

In  Q6nd  the  nominative  is  annd;  inflexion,  nd;  plural,  ammdt ; 
inflexion,  md.  Personal  terminations  of  the  verb :  singular,  dn  or  na; 
plural,  dm,  am,  or  dm.  In  the  Ku  or  Khond  the  nominative  singular 
is  dnu,  as  in  classical  Canarese ;  inflexion,  nd,  as  in  Telugu  and  Gond 
(Dr  Hunter's  lists,  dnu;  inflex.  ndnde);  plural  nom.  dmu;  inflex.  md; 
abo  dju ;  inflex.  ammd.  Personal  terminations  of  verb :  singular,  in 
or  in  (mdin,  I  am),  or  e  (mdsse,  1  was) ;  plural,  dmu. 

In  the  Brahui  the  nominative  is  t;  but  in  the  oblique  cases  (e.g., 
hand,  of  me ;  kane,  me,  to  me)  the  pronominal  base  is  ka  or  Jean,  a 
root  which  seems  to  be  totally  unconnected  with  the  Dravidian  ndn  or 
ydn,  and  which  is  to  be  compared  rather  with  the  Cuneiform-Scythian, 
Babylonian,  and  Gujarflthi  hi,  hu,  &c.  The  plural  of  the  first  person, 
nan,  is  on  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  Dravidian  pronoun.  The 
verbal  inflexion  of  the  plural  is  en — e.g.,  aren,  we  are. 

In  the  Eajmah&l  dialect,  I  is  en;  mine,  onghi;  we,  nam,  om  ;  our, 
emki,  ndmrhL  Urfton,  I,  enan;  mine,  enghi;  we,  em  (Dr  Hunter,  en); 
our,  emhL 

We  have  now  to  determine,  if  possible,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  elicited  by  this  comparison,  what  was  the  primitive  form  of  the 
Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  In  the  first  edition,  I  said, 
"  The  weight  of  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  our  regarding  ndn, 
the  Tamil  nominative,  as  the  best  existing  representative  of  the  old 
Dravidian  nominative  of  this  pronoun,  and  nd,  the  crude  form  of  the 
Canarese,  as  the  primitive  unmodified  root"  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, I  was  much  influenced  by  the  extra-Dravidian  relationships  of 
this  pronoun,  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  ndn,  as  against  ydn.  Viewing  the  question,  however,  from  a  purely 
Dravidian  point  of  view,  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  did  not  seem  to 
me  quite  satisfactory ;  and  the  passage  cited  above  had  hardly  been 
printed  ere  I  wished  I  had  decided  in  favour  of  ydn.  I  did  not  sup- 
pQse,  however,  that  when  we  arrived  at  ndn  (or  ydn),  the  earliest 
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organic  cleTelopmeut  of  this  prononn,  we  had  reached  a  point  in 
history  bcyrjnd  which  wc  could  not  go  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me,  and  3 
seems,  pr(»bablc  that  the  final  n  is  only  a  formative,  denoting  the  ! 
pilar  number,  and  that  the  initial  n  (corresponding  as  it  does  with 
initial  a  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person)  is  another  format) 
denoting  in  some  way  {lersonality ;  whilst  it  is  by  means  of  the 
eluded  voweU  ('(  and  i)  alone  that  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  u 
be  differentiated  from  that  of  the  second.  In  consequence  of  thi 
thought  I  could  recognise  in  those  included  vowels  {a  aud  t)  the  t 
earliest  shape  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun. 

I)r  Gundert  considers  ydn  as  probably  older  than  ndn.  This  is  i 
Dr  Pope's  view,  though  in  his  "Outlines  of  Tuda  Grammar/'  p.  5, 
says,  very  truly,  I  think,  **  The  original  form  of  the  Dravidian  prom 
of  the  first  person  is  uncertain."  The  late  Mr  Gover,  in  a  |>aper  on 
"  Dravidian  Pronoun,"  of  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  prival 
printed  cojiy,  oclvocated  ydn  as  against  ndn,  but  further  on  rejec 
the  y  also,  as  pn)bably  not  primitive,  and  adopted  dn  or  ^n  as  the  i 
base.  It  was  necessary  to  his  theory  to  regard  the  final  n  as  pri 
tive,  being  derived,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  nt  of  the  Aryan 
(changed  first,  he  thought,  to  na,  and  then  to  an).  Dr  Pope  seemi 
concur  in  Mr  Cover's  view  of  both  of  the  initial  letters  and  of  the  fi 
n  (though  for  a  different  reason),  when  he  says  in  his  "  Outlines,' 
5,  ''  I  would  compare  dn  with  the  very  ancient  Sanskrit  ahamT 
conclude  that  both  Dr  Pope  and  Mr  Gover  may  be  cited,  not  o 
in  favour  of  ydn^  as  against  ndn,  but  also  in  favour  of  dn^  as  agaj 
ydn. 

This  latter  point  may  be  considered  first.  Which  is  to  be  regar 
as  the  older  form,  ydn  or  dn  f  A  change  of  ydn  into  dn  seems  to 
much  easier  and  more  natural  than  a  change  of  dn  into  ydn.  But 
this  instance  we  are  not  left  to  mere  abstract  probabilities ;  pan 
cases  can  be  adduced,  and  that  from  the  list  of  pronouns  and  prone 
nals.  The  Tamil  dr,  who]  epicene  plural,  has  undoubtedly  h 
softened  from  pdr,  and  that  from  ydirir  ;  aud  this  is  quite  cert; 
because  both  the  ciianged  form  and  the  unchanged  are  still  in  d 
use ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  older  form  is  considered  n 
elegant.  We  have  another  instance  in  dndUy  Tam.  a  year,  whicl 
properly  j/dntjlu,  when  ?  a  year,  from  the  same  interrogative  base 
ydtidu  is  the  form  of  this  word  invariably  used  in  inscriptions  of 
antiquity.  The  ease  with  which  ya  would  change  into  a  may  be  < 
eluded  also  from  the  ease  with  which  it  has  changed  into  e,  an  insts 
of  which  we  have  in  the  change  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  aire 
cited,  ydvar,  not  only  into  ydr  and  dr,  but  also  into  evar.    It  is  evit 
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from  these  facts  that  y  is  a  particularly  changeable  letter,  and  therefore 
that  dn  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  softened  fonn  of  ydn. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the  relationship  of  ydn 
to  ndn  ?  I  refer  here  to  the  initial  consonant  alone,  not  to  the  differ^ 
ence  between  the  Tamil  ndn^  ydn,  and  the  Telugu  nenu,  Snu,  That 
difference  consists  in  the  included  vowel,  and  will  be  considered  after- 
wards. As  I  have  already  said,  it  appears  to  me  now  that  ydn  is 
probably  older  than  ndn,  but  ndn  also  I  consider  as  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
especially  in  Tamil  and  Malayd^lam,  to  convert  y  into  n.  Several  words 
which  begin  with  ti  or  ^  in  Tamil  begin  with  a  vowel  in  other  dialects. 
Comp.  Tarn,  ntndu,  to  swim,  with  Tel.  tdu;  Tam.  and  Mai.  nat^u 
or  Handu,  a  crab,  with  the  TeL,  Can.,  and  Tuju  «jrft,  erptri,  yandri. 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  whether 
the  initial  n  of  the  Tamil  may  not  have  been  radical  Clearer  evidence 
might  perhaps  appear  to  be  furnished  by  the  relative  participles  of  the 
preterite  Tamil  verb,  which  may  take  either  y  or  n — e.g.,  Solliya  or 
Sonna  (for  iollina),  that  said ;  with  respect  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  y^  being  considered  more  elegant,  is  abo  more  ancient. 
This,  however,  seems  to  me  doubtful,  seeing  that  the  use  of  n,  as  in 
this  case,  to  prevent  hiatus,  is  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  language.  The  only  instances  of  the 
change  of  y  into  n  that  are  quite  reliable  are  those  that  are  seen  in 
Sanskrit  tadbhavas.  The  Sanskrit  yuga,  a  yoke,  is  ordinarily  in  Tamil 
nitgam,  sometimes  ugam.  The  Sanskrit  Tama,  the  god  of  death,  though 
ordinarily  yaman,  is  also  found,  especially  in  the  poetry,  as  naman, 
naman,  and  eman.*  Here  we  have  indubitable  instances  of  the  change- 
ableness  of  y.  It  is  evidently  liable  both  to  be  hardened  into  n,  and 
also  to  be  softened  away  into  a  vowel.  We  see  therefore  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  primitive  Dravidian  ydn  changing  on  the  one  hand  into  ndn, 
and  also  on  the  other  into  dn  or  in.  What  seems  to  raise  the  possibil- 
ity in  this  case  into  a  probability  is  the  circumstance  that  the  en,  which 
forms  the  only  inflexion  of  this  pronoun  in  the  classical  dialects  of  Tamil 
and  Canarese,  could  much  more  easily  be  weakened  from  ydn  than  from 
Tidn.  This  is  partly  in  consequence  of  y  being  more  easily  softened 
away  than  n ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  tendency  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  to  pronounce  y  before  e,  so  that  en  would  naturally 
be  pronounced  yen,  and  would  therefore  naturally  connect  itself  with 
ydn.     It  is  curious  also  that  yd  seems  to  have  a  special  tendency  of 

*  Dr  Pope  points  out  that  the  English  'anchor  *  has  become  in  Tamil  nangkuram 
or  TiangkHram. 
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its  own  to  change  into  e,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  interrogi 
tives — ydvar^  Tarn,  who)  which  becomes  evar;  ydikguy  where t  whic 
becomes  ekgu.  The  change  of  ya  (short)  into  e  in  Tamil  may  also  I 
illustrated  from  Sanskrit  tadbhavat,  ycmtra,  a  machine,  becomes  « 
diram ;  yajamdna^  a  sacrificer,  a  master,  eiamdn.  There  is  an  ulterii 
tendency  in  Tamil  to  change  a  into  e,  which  will  be  illustrated  f  urtii< 
on,  in  considering  the  included  vowel  of  this  pronoun.  The  chan^ 
of  ydn  into  ndn  would  be  facilitated  if  we  should  take  the  Malaysia 
Mn,  as  I  think  we  fairly  may,  as  the  middle  point.  If  y  were  usual 
pronounced  with  a  slightly  nasal  sound,  it  would  naturally  become  i 
and  this  would  naturally  harden  in  some  instances  into  the  n  of  tl 
dental  series,  possibly  even  into  n  and  m. 

We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our  comparison  of  the  different  Dr 
▼idian  dialects  that  the  initial  n  or  ^  of  ndn,  ninu,  Hdnf  has  entire] 
disappeared  in  the  verbal  inflexions.  The  final  n,  whatever  its  origii 
has  shown  itself  more  persistent ;  though  it  also,  as  we  shall  see,  som< 
times  disappears ;  but  in  none  of  the  dialects  has  the  initial  n  or  ^  < 
any  relic  of  it,  been  retained  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verl 
I  think  it  unsafe,  however,  to  conclude  from  this,  or  from  any  of  it 
facts  mentioned,  that  the  initial  n  of  ndn  is  of  modem  origin,  nd 
may  have  been  altered  from  ySn,  as  I  think  it  was,  and  yet  the  alten 
tion  may  have  taken  place  at  so  early  a  period,  and  both  forms  ma 
have  continued  so  generally  in  use,  that  the  question  to  be  considere 
is  not  so  much,  which  is  ancient,  and  which  is  modem  t  as,  which  ; 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  representation  of  the  primitive  form  of  tt 
word )  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  initial  n  is  not  coi 
tained  in  any  of  the  old  forms,  or  that  it  has  disappeared  from  evei 
ancient  dialect,  ndn  is  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  as  altematin 
with  ydn  in  the  most  authoritative  grammar  of  the  classical  TamiJ 
and  whilst  the  singular  inflexion  is  always  fn,  the  plural  may  be  eith< 
em  or  nam.  nam  is  found  in  Tamil  compounds  of  high  antiquity,  lil 
namhi  (comp.  embi),  lord,  literally,  our  lord,  nd  or  nan  is  the  inflexio 
of  the  singular  in  Telugu,  colloquial  Canarese,  Ku,  and  G6nd.  I 
Malay^am  Hdn  is  the  must  common  form  of  the  nominative,  though  yd 
also  is  known,  and  the  n  of  flan  is  lost  in  the  inflexion.  In  Tu\\x  tl 
plural  is  nama.  The  Telugu  plural  mimu  has  plainly  been  derive 
from  n^u.  These  deep-seated  traces  of  the  use  at  one  time  of 
nominative  in  w4w,  contemporaneously  with  one  in  ydn,  in  the  dialed 
of  people  so  long  and  so  widely  separated  from  one  another  as  the  K 
and  the  Tamil,  the  Qond  and  the  Malay ^am,  seem  to  carry  us  bac 
to  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  so-called  anciei 
dialects.     The  classical  compositions  commonly  called  ancient  can 
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US  back  not  much  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  but  we  must  go  back 
perhaps  three  times  that  period  before  we  reach  the  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  existing  Tamilians  lived  side  by  side  in  the  plainB  of 
Northern  India  with  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Qdnds.  At  that 
time,  whenever  it  was,  ndn  may  be  concluded  to  have  been  in  use  as 
well  as  ydn;  but  even  then  ndn  appears  to  have  been  a  secondary 
form ;  ydn,  the  more  characteristic  and  authoritative.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  the  admissibility  of  this  hypothesis  may  be  derived  from 
Sanskrit.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  and  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to 
be  a  fact,  that  the  Vedic  (Mtne,  we,  is  older  than  vayam^  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  use  in  the  later  literature.  The  use  of  asm^  in  the  Vedas 
is  one  argument  for  its  antiquity ;  another  and  still  better  is  its  appear^ 
ance  in  Qreek  in  the  shape  of  afif^tg.  But  we  must  not  too  hastily 
assume  that,  because  vayam  appears  in  the  later  Sanskrit  literature^ 
whilst  0^771^  is  found  in  the  earliest,  vayam  is  therefore  a  modem  cor- 
ruption ;  for  we  find  {va  or  vi)  the  base  of  this  form  not  only  in  the 
Zend  vahr^  but  also  in  the  Qothic  veis  (English,  ivt)  ;  and  this  carries 
us  back  to  the  period — a  period  of  unknown  antiquity — when  the 
Teutonic  tribes  had  not  yet  left  their  early  seats  in  the  East  The 
reappearance  in  the  plural,  in  the  Pd,li-Pr&krit  tumM^  you,  of  the  tu 
out  of  which  the  yu  of  yitshme  and  ydyam  was  corrupted,  after  it  had 
wholly  disappeared  from  every  other  form  of  Aryan  speech,  is  another 
case  in  point,  as  tending  to  prove  that  an  old  form  may  be  retained  in 
existence,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  use,  long  after  another  form  has 
supplanted  it  in  popular  favour.  The  antiquity  of  one  form  is  evidently 
therefore  no  valid  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  another. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects 
are  evidently  formed  on  the  same  plan.  They  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  influences,  and  have  changed  in  nearly  the  same  degree.  Dr 
Pope  ("  Outlines  of  Tuda  Grammar"),  who  considers  the  initial  n  of 
ndn,  I,  a  late  addition,  thinks  the  initial  n  of  ntn  (or  nt),  thou,  un- 
doubtedly radical  If,  then,  n  is  to  be  regarded  as  imdoubtedly 
radical  in  nt,  though  it  disappears  in  most  of  the  inflexions,  and  in  the 
personal  terminations  of  all  the  verbs,  and  though  even  the  nomina- 
tive becomes  t  in  Tulu  and  ivu  in  poetical  Telugu,  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  the  initial  n  of  ndn,  I,  though  not  radical  (I  have  never 
claimed  for  it  that  distinction),  carries  us  back  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  language  beyond  which  we  can  do  little  more  than 
guess  our  way  ] 

What  was  the  included  vowel  of  the  primitive  Dravidian  pronoun  1 
We  have  only  to  choose,  I  think,  between  a  and  e.    d  is  found  in  the 
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plural  in  some  connections  in  Tamil  and  MaLay&}am,  but  it  is  deiiTed, 
as  I  think  I  have  shown,  from  the  d  of  dm.  The  i  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  solitary  instance  in  Malayft]am  is  quite  exceptional, 
and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  attraction,  en^  which  occupies  so  impor- 
tant a  place  in  almost  all  the  dialects,  both  in  the  inflexion  and  in  the 
verbal  terminations,  seems  to  point  to  a  nominative  in  ^n,  the  best 
representative  of  which  is  the  classical  Telugu  hiu.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  dialects,  including  both  the  colti* 
vated  dialects  in  Southern  India  and  the  uncultivated  dialects  in  the 
hills  in  Northern  India,  the  nominative  is  ndn  or  dn,  a,  I  think,  is  to 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  almost  all 
languages,  and  particularly  in  the  Dravidian,  to  weaken  a  into  e,  whilst 
I  cannot  discover  any  distinct  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  contrary 
tendency.  The  tendency  of  the  Tamil  to  weaken  a  into  e  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  Sanskrit  derivatives,  inasmuch  as  in  these  cases  we 
know  which  vowel  was  the  original  and  which  was  the  corruption. 
Some  have  been  quoted  already,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  ya  in 
particular  to  change  into  e;  but  the  following  examples,  in  connection 
with  other  consonants,  may  be  added — t.g,,  japa^  Sans,  pirayer,  Tarn. 
ieham ;  bala,  Sans,  strength,  Tam.  belam.  This  tendency  shows  itself 
in  the  pronunciation  of  many  Sanskrit  words  used  in  Tamil  in  which 
the  vowel  remains  unaltered  in  writing.  I  should  add  that  Dr  Gon- 
dert  appears  to  consider  not  ya,  but  pe,  euphonised  to  pi,  the  primi- 
tive form  of  this  pronoun.  He  admits,  however,  that  e  is  only  another 
form  of  a. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  final  »  of  ydn,  ndn^  <kc  ?  Whatever  be 
its  origin,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  it  is  not  radical.  It  is  more 
persistent  than  the  initial  n,  but  in  the  plural  it  is  uniformly  rejected, 
and  VI  (probably  from  the  copulative  wm),  the  sign  of  plurality  dis- 
tinctive of  the  personal  pronouns,  used  instead.  This  sign  of  plurality 
is  not  added  to  n,  as  it  would  have  been  if  n  had  been  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  root,  or  even  as  a  help  to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of 
personality,  but  substituted  for  it.  If  we  compare  ndn,  I,  with  ndni^ 
we,  nl/i,  thou,  with  ntm^  you,  tdn^  self,  with  tdm^  selves,  it  is  evident 
that  the  final  71  is  a  sign  of  the  singular  number,  and  the  final  vi  a  sign 
of  the  plural.  The  pronominal  base  is  evidently  the  same  in  both 
numbers ;  and  the  certainty  of  this  is  not  affected  by  any  question 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  shape  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  pronominal 
base.  If  we  regard  ydn  as  more  primitive  than  iidn,  the  conclusion 
we  come  to  must  be  the  same,  the  plural  of  ydti  being  ydm.  This 
appears  to  prove  that  nd  (or  ya)  denotes  either  I  or  we,  according  to 
the  singularity  or  plurality  of  the  suffixed  particle  {nd  +  w  =  I  alone ; 
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n4  -(.  m  =  Fs  (egoqiie)  we) ;  and  that  the  final  n  of  ndrif  no  less  than  the 
fined  m  of  ndm,  is  a  sign,  not  of  personality,  but  merely  of  number. 

Is  the  final  n  of  ndn  a  sign  of  gender  as  well  as  of  number  ?  Is  it 
a  sign  of  the  masculine  singular,  and  connected  with  an  or  n,  the 
ordinary  masculine  singular  suffix  of  the  Tamil )  The  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  persons  are  naturally  epicene,  but  it  is  not  unusual 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  to  find  them  assuming  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  masculine.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  the  terminations  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  are  those 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  masculine  gender.  I  am  not  inclined, 
however,  to  adopt  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  final  n  of  the 
Dravidian  personal  pronouns.  I  am  not  satisfied,  either,  with  the 
supposition  that  this  final  n  is  merely  euphonic,  like  the  final  nasal  of 
the  Tatar  mariy  I.  The  explanation  which  appears  to  me  to  suit  the 
facts  of  the  case  best  is,  that  this  n  is  identical  with  the  an,  alternat- 
ing with  am,  which  is  so  largely  used,  especially  in  Tamil  and  Malay- 
&]am,  as  a  formative  of  neuter  singular  noons — e.g,,  ur-an,  Tam. 
strength  =  ur-am.  It  would  thus  accord  in  use  (possibly  in  part  even 
in  origin)  with  the  final  am  of  the  nominative  of  the  Sanskrit  personal 
pronouns,  ak-am,  I,  tv-am,  thou,  way-am  (sva-m),  self  (compare  Greek 
(/cOf),  which  is  evidently  a  formative,  and  identical  with  one  of  the 
most  common  nominative  and  accusative  singular  neuter  case-signs. 
(See  "  The  Noun :  the  Nominative.")  Compare  the  optional  use  of  m 
instead  of  n,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
in  classical  Canarese — e.g.,  dm,  I,  instead  of  dn.  So  also  the  same 
dialect  has  avam  for  he,  instead  of  avan. 

am,  the  formative  of  the  nominative  of  the  Sanskrit  pronouns,  is 
used  not  only  by  the  singulars,  but,  in  later  Sanskrit  at  least,  by  the 
plurals — e.g.,  vayam,  we,  yiiyam,  you  ;  but  properly  these  plurals  are 
to  be  regarded  as  abstract  neuter  singulars  in  form,  though  plurals  in 
signification.    The  Dravidian  formative  am  or  an  is  exclusively  singidar. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  final  n  in  question,  it  must  have  had 
a  place  in  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  from  &  very  early  period, 
for  we  find  it  in  the  Brahui  ten,  self  (compare  Dravidian  tdn),  and  in 
the  Ostiak  nyn,  thou  (compare  Dravidian  ntn).  This  throws  light  on 
the  probability  of  the  supposition  I  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
initial  n  of  ndn — viz.,  that  though  ndn  was  apparently  derived  from 
ydyi,  the  date  of  its  origin  might  be  far  earlier  than  that  of  any  portion 
of  the  literature  which  is  written  in  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
ancient  dialects. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  nd  or  yd\^  to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form 
of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  the  final  n  as  merely 
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a  sign  of  number,  it  might  appear  extraordinary  that  in  the  pronominal 
terminations  of  the  verb  the  initial  n  (or  y)  shoold  have  invariably  and 
altogether  disappeared,  whilst  the  first  person  singular  should  be  repre- 
sented, either  by  the  final  n  alone,  or  by  the  fragmentary  vowel  e  alone. 
Similar  anomalies,  however,  are  discoverable  in  other  languages. 
In  Hebrew,  anachnu,  we,  from  anach  (in  actual  use  andki)^  I,  with  the 
addition  of  nu,  a  sign  of  plurality,  is  the  full  form  of  the  plural  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  yet  in  the  verbal  terminations  anachnu  is 
represented  solely  by  nu^  the  final  fragment,  which  originally  was  only 
a  sufiix  of  number.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  themselves  for  an  illustration.  We  are  furnished 
with  a  perfectly  parallel  case  by  the  Telugu.  The  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  singular  in  Telugu  is  ntvu,  thou,  from  ni,  the  radical 
base,  and  vu,  an  euphonic  addition.  This  tm  is  of  so  little  importance 
to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  personality,  that  it  totally  disappears 
in  all  the  oblique  cases.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  the  regular  termina- 
tion of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  Telugu  verb,  and  it  has 
acquired  this  use  precisely  like  the  n  which  forms  the  ordinary  ter- 
mination of  the  first  person  singular  of  the  Dravidian  verb,  simply 
from  the  accident  of  position,  seeing  that  it  is  not  even  a  sign  of 
number,  like  the  n  of  the  first  person,  much  less  of  personality,  but  is 
merely  an  euphonisation. 

Supposing  nd,  yd,  or  d,  to  be  the  primitive  form  of  the  Dravidian 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  nC,  yt,  or  i  (as  we  shall  presently  find 
it  to  be)  the  corresponding  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  difference  between  the  two  vowels  a  and  1  We  seem 
to  be  able  also  to  trace  back  these  pronouns  historically  to  the  same 
two  vowels.  The  initial  consonant,  whatever  be  the  consonant  used, 
seems  to  be  the  common  property  of  both  pronouns  and  the  means  by 
which  their  personality  is  expressed,  whilst  the  annexed  a  restricts  the 
signification  to  the  first  person,  or  that  of  the  speaker;  t,  to  the 
second  person,  or  that  of  the  person  addressed.  Some  resemblance  to 
this  arrangement  may  be  noticed  in  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  Heb- 
rew, in  which  I  is  an-6H;  thou,  an-td  (corrupted  into  at4d).  The 
method  adopted  by  the  Dravidian  languages  of  expressing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  person  and  the  second  by  means  of  the  vowels 
a  and  t,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  It  is  probably 
founded  on  some  ultimate  principle,  though  it  may  be  diflficult  or 
impossible  now  to  discover  what  that  principle  is.  If  the  pronominal 
bases,  a  and  »,  be  considered  as  identical  with  a  and  i,  the  demonstrative 
bases,  an  idea  which  would  suit  the  signification,  and  which  is  corro- 
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borated  by  the  circnmstance  that  u,  the  next  vowel  in  order,  is  also  a 
demisnstrative,  we  are  met  by  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty 
that  in  all  the  Dravidian  tongues,  and  (as  far  as  the  use  of  these  de- 
monstrative vowels  extends)  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  Indo-European 
family  also,  a  is  not  the  proximate,  but  the  remote,  demonstrative ; 
and  %  is  not  the  remote,  but  the  proximate  ;  whilst  u  is  used  in  Tamil 
as  an  intermediate  between  these  two.  If  this  supposition  had  been 
well  grounded,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  t  mean  I,  and  d,  thou. 
But  what  we  actually  find  is  that  d  means  I,  and  i,  thou.  In  Tamil, 
avvidam,  literally  that  place,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  polite  peri- 
phrasis for  you,  and  iwidam,  literally  this  place,  as  a  courtly  peri- 
phrasis for  we.  So  in  Malay&}am,  add^ham^  literally  that  body,  is 
sometimes  used  for  thou,  and  iddiliamy  literally  this  body,  for  L 
angUy  thither,  means  also,  in  Malayft]am,  to  thee,  to  you ;  ingu,  hither, 
to  me,  to  us.  This  use  of  the  demonstrative  vowels  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  use  to  which  we  find  a  and  t  put  in  the  personal  pro- 
nouns in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects.  It  seems  useless,  therefore,  to 
look  to  the  existing  demonstrative  bases  for  the  origin  of  the  <i  of  n4, 
I,  and  the  i  of  nS,  thou. 

Is  any  weight  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  a,  being  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  of  all  vowel  sounds,  has  the  first  place  in  all 
lists  of  vowels,  whilst  •',  being  the  next  easiest  vowel  sound,  stands 
second  ?  The  first  vowel  sound  would  thus  be  taken  to  represent  the 
first  person,  whilst  the  second  person  would  be  represented  by  the 
second  vowel  sound.  If  this  theory  had  anything  to  support  it  beyond 
its  plausibility,  it  would  take  us  very  far  back  indeed  into  the  history 
of  the  origin  of  human  speech.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this 
theory  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  Chinese,  which  exhibits 
probably  the  oldest  stage  of  human  speech  of  which  any  written 
records  survive.  According  to  Mr  Edkins,  the  oldest  forms  of  the  first 
two  pronouns  in  Chinese  were  a  and  ».  I  may  add,  that  the  most 
peculiar  and  distinctive,  possibly  the  most  ancient,  of  the  Dravidian 
demonstratives — the  demonstrative  which  denotes  in  Tamil,  Malayd,}am, 
Canarese,  something  intermediate  between  a  and  i — was  u.  We  thus 
find  the  whole  of  the  first  three  simple  vowels  utilised,  a  =  I ;  •  =  thou ; 
11  =  he,  she,  it. 

Extra-Dravidian  Relationship. — We  now  enter  upon  a  comparison 
of  cf,  ya^  or  na,  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  with  the 
pronouns  of  the  same  persons  which  are  contained  in  other  families  of 
tongues,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  relationship.  As  nd  con- 
stitutes the  personal  element  in  ndm,  we,  as  well  as  in  ndn,  I  (and  it  is 
the  same  with  pa  and  a,  the  verbal  forms),  it  is  evident  that  our  com- 
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parison  should  not  be  exclusively  restricted  to  the  singular,  but  thi 
we  are  at  liberty  to  include  in  the  comparison  the  plurals  of.th: 
pronoun  in  the  yarious  languages  which  are  compared ;  for  it  is  n< 
improbable  h  priori  that  some  analogies  may  have  disappeared  firoi 
the  singular  which  have  been  retained  in  the  plural  It  is  also  to  I 
remembered  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves  to  comparix 
the  pronouns  of  other  families  of  languages  with  the  Dravidian  ya  alon 
ya  may  be  older  than  Ha,  na,  or  a;  yet  each  of  these  is  old  enough  £ 
any  comparison  that  can  be  instituted. 

All  pronouns  of  the  first  person  singular  that  have  been  used  at  an 
time  in  Asia,  Europe,  or  Northern  Africa,  whether  it  be  in  connectic 
with  the  Indo-European,  the  Semitic,  or  Scythian  family  of  tongue 
can  more  or  less  distinctly  be  traced  back,  I  believe,  to  two  root 
Each  of  those  roots  has  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  the  moi 
primitive  members  of*  the  Indo-European  family ;  one  (ah)  in  tl 
nominative,  the  other,  and  by  far  the  more  widely  prevalent  one  (ma 
in  the  oblique  casea  In  order,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  affiliatic 
of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  it  will  be  necessary  1 
extend  our  inquiries  over  a  wider  area  than  usual 

1.  Semitic  Analogies, — ^The  Semitic  pronoun  presents  some  remarl 
able  analogies  to  the  Dravidian.  This  will  appear  on  comparing  tl 
Dravidian  nd  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  antf  with  the  prefix  a 
of  the  Hebrew  andkt,  of  the  Egyptian  anuk,  and  of  the  Babylonia 
anaku,  dnaJca,  or  anku,  and  especially  with  the  Jewish-Syriac  and,  tl 
Christian -Syriac  enOy  and  the  iEthiopic  and  Arabic  and.  The  plur 
of  the  Aramaic  and  is  formed  by  suffixing  n  (the  final  consonant  of  \ 
or  dii) :  we  may  therefore  compare  the  Tamil  ndm,  we,  with  the  Ar 
maic  plural  andn^  and  also  with  the  Egyptian  plural  anen. 

Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  Semit; 
pronoun  and  the  Dravidian,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  resemblance  : 
not  merely  accidental.  The  Semitic  initial  syllable  an,  in  which  tl 
resemblance  resides,  is  not  confined  to  the  pronouns  of  the  first  persoi 
We  find  it  not  only  in  ana  (from  anah,  and  that  again  from  anah), 
but  also  in  the  Arabic  and  Old  Hebrew  antd  and  the  Aramaic  an 
thou  (Egyptian,  en-tek,  en-ta).  The  prefix  being  precisely  the  same  i 
both  cases,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  seems  to  have  as  good 
claim  to  it  as  that  of  the  first.  It  does  not  seem,  moreover,  to  be  a 
essential  part  of  either  pronoun ;  for  we  find  a  similar  prefix  in  th 
third  person  in  some  of  the  Semitic  dialects — e.g.,  in  the  Egyptia 
entnf,  he,  entus,  she,  and  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew. suffix  enhu,  h< 
Moreover,  the  alliance  of  the  Semitic  pronouns  of  the  first  and  secon 
persons  with  the  Indo-European  comes  out  into  more  distinct  reli< 
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when  this  prefix  is  laid  aside.  When  the  initial  an  is  removed  from 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  we  cannot  doubt  the  connection  of  the 
remaining  syllable  {oki,  ahy  ah,  uk,  ahi,  or  ok)  with  the  Sanskrit  ah, 
the  Gothic  ik,  and  the  Greek-Latin  eg;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
when  an  or  en  ia  rejected  from  the  pronouns  of  the  second  person 
(antd,  antiy  ant,  entek,  enta),  the  to,  ti,  te,  or  t,  which  remains,  is  allied 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  tu. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  this  Semitic  prefix  an  la  simply 
euphonic — a  sort  of  initial  nunnation  like  that  which  is  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  Talmudic  tnhil,  he,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  and 
undoubtedly  more  ancient  Hebrew  hH,  On  this  supposition,  it  is 
allied,  in  nature  and  origin,  to  the  euphonic  suffixes  or  nunnationg 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  Greek  i/o^vij,  in  the  Finnish  mi-nd,  I, 
and  in  the  final  nasal  of  the  North  Indian  main,  I,  and  tain  or 
tun,  thou.  If  this  be  the  origin  of  the  Semitic  prefix  an,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  unconnected  with  the  Dravidian  n&  or  and. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes  an  to  be  a  particle  of  specification,  a  sort 
of  definite  article ;  and  he  also  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  am, 
the  termination  of  the  Sanskrit  personal  pronouns  ahram,  I,  tv^m, 
thou,  va-y-am,  we,  yd-p-am,  you.  The  only  difference,  he  says,  is  that 
the  particle  is  prefixed  in  the  one  family  of  languages,  and  suffixed  in 
the  other,  with  a  change  of  m  into  its  equivalent  nasal  n.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  regard  the  Sanskrit  termination  am  as  the  ordi- 
nary termination  of  the  nominative  of  the  neuter  singular,  and  as  used 
instead  of  the  masculine  and  feminine,  simply  because  of  the  intense 
personality  which  is  inherent  in  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns, 
especially  in  their  nominatives,  and  which  renders  the  terminations 
distinctive  of  those  genders  unnecessary. 

I  have  abo  stated  that  I  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  terminal  n 
of  the  Dravidian  personal  pronouns  is  identical  with  the  formative  an 
or  am  of  many  Dravidian  neuter  singular  nouns,  and  possible  that  it  is 
identical  also  with  the  Sanskrit  nominative-accusative  neuter  case-sign 
am,  which  has  found  its  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  into  the  nominatives 
of  the  Sanskrit  pronouns  ah-am,  &c.  If  the  initial  an  of  the  Semitic 
languages  is  allied  to  the  final  am  of  the  Sanskrit  ahamy  then  it  may 
possibly  be  allied  also  to  the  final  n  or  an  of  the  Dravidian  pronouns 
ndrn,  I,  nt-n,  thou,  td-n,  self.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to 
me  more  probable  that  the  resemblance  between  the  Semitic  and  Dra- 
vidian languages  on  this  point,  though  deserving  of  notice,  is  altogether 
accidental 

2.  Indo-European  Analogies, — It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
there  appear  to  be  but  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  singular  known 
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to  the  Indo-European  family  of  tongnes,  as  to  the  Semitic  and  Seyihia 
one  of  which  appears  in  the  nominative  of  the  older  Indo-Eorope 
languages,  the  other  in  the  oblique  cases.  The  nominatiye  of  this  pi 
noun  is  ah-am  in  Sanskrit,  ad-am  in  Old  Persian,  az-^m  in  Zend,  e^ 
in  Latin  and  Greek  (fyu¥  =  aham),  ik  in  Gothic,  ih  in  the  Old  Grerma 
az  in  the  Old  Slavonic,  aiz  in  Lithuanian,  and  gd  in  Bohemian.  T 
find  substantially  the  same  root  in  the  Semitic  4A,  oA,  uky  iiku,  ^ 
&c.^  and  in  several  languages  of  the  Malay o-Polynesian  group— e.^ 
Malay  dhd^  Tagala  aco,  Tahitian  ou.  Dr  Pope,  in  his  '^  Outlines 
Tuda  Grammar,''  p.  5,  says,  "  This  ib  not  the  place  for  a  full  discv 
sion  of  the  subject,  but  I  would  compare  dn  with  the  very  anciei 
Sanskrit  aham,**  I  regret  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Dr  Pope 
reasons  for  supposing  dn  connected  in  some  way  with  aham.  If  ] 
had  restricted  the  connection  to  the  final  n  of  the  one  and  am  of  tl 
other,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  nearly  identical  in  use,  and  posaibl 
identical  in  origin,  I  should  be  quite  prepared,  as  has  already  bee 
seen,  to  agree ;  but  if ,  as  I  fancy,  he  connects  d  also,  and  therefore  $ 
and  nd  with  ah  (the  earliest  shape  of  which — ^probably  agh — seems  1 
have  been  a  decided  guttural),  in  that  case  I  must  dissent  Tl 
existence  of  some  connection  between  the  Dravidian  pronoon  and  ti 
Indo-European  may  be  suspected,  if  it  be  not  capable  of  being  dear] 
proved ;  but  it  is  between  the  Dravidian  pronoun  and  the  base  of  tl 
Indo-European  oblique  cases,  not  between  the  Dravidian  pronoun  an 
the  Indo-European  nominative,  that  the  connection,  whatever  it  b< 
appears  to  me  to  subsist.  Mr  Gover,  in  his  privately  printed  pap< 
already  referred  to,  stated  that  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  identify  d 
with  aham,  but  on  further  consideration  preferred  to  connect  it  wit 
the  oblique  form  ma.  His  mode,  however,  of  doing  this  {ma  =  na  = 
ana  =  dn)  seems  to  me  needlessly  roundabout,  besides  being  vitiatec 
as  I  think,  by  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  not  the  final  n  c 
dn  {ydn  or  ndn\  which  is  only  a  sign  of  the  singular  number,  not  a 
expression  of  personality,  but  the  initial  n,  which  takes  also  the  shap 
of  y  or  gets  lost  altogether,  that  is  to  be  compared  with  the  ma  of  th 
Aryan  tongues. 

The  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  in  th 
Indo-European  family  are  formed  from  a  totally  different  base  fror 
that  of  the  nominative,  and  of  this  oblique  base  perhaps  the  bes 
representative  is  the  Sanskrit  ma,  m  forms  the  most  prominent  an^ 
esential  portion  of  ma;  and  this  m  is  followed  either  by  a  or  by  som 
vowel  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  it.  In  the  obliqu 
cases  of  Sanskrit,  this  pronoun  has  the  form  of  ma,  whenever  th 
nature  of  the  succeeding  syllable  allows  a  to  remain  unchanged — e,g. 
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ma-yiy  in  me,  ma-ma,  of  me.  In  the  secondary  forms  of  the  dative 
and  the  genitive  it  becomes  md.  In  Zend  and  Old  Persian,  ma  pre- 
ponderates, whilst  compounded  and  abbreviated  vowels  appear  in  the 
Zend  dative-genitives  mi,  mdi;  and  a  pronominal  base  in  ama  is  fonnd 
in  some  of  the  Old  Persian  prepositional  compounds.  In  the  Greek 
fjki,  i/ii,  /lot,  fjLoZ,  &c.,  the  vowel  which  is  employed  librates  between  e 
and  0,  each  of  which  is  naturally  derived  from  a;  whilst  the  initial  e 
of  i/JLf  is  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  Qreek  to  prefix  a  vowel 
to  certain  words  beginning  with  a  consonant — e.^.,  ofOfia  for  vufia, 
Latin  has  me,  except  in  the  dative,  which  is  mihi  Gothic  has  mi  and 
met  (gen.  meina),  Lithuanian  uses  mxm  as  the  basis  of  its  oblique 
cases ;  though  possibly  the  final  n  of  this  form  belongs  properly,  like 
the  n  of  Gothic,  to  the  sign  of  the  genitive. 

In  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  verb  in  the  Indo-European 
languages,  the  first  person  singular  almost  invariably  makes  use  of  this 
oblique  pronominal  base,  in  preference  to  the  base  of  the  nominative, 
with  such  modifications  as  euphony  may  require.  The  termination  of 
the  first  person  singular  is  mi  or  m  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  in  all 
primary  and  secondary  verbs.  We  have  the  same  ending  in  Greek 
▼erba  in  fii,  and  in  the  fiai  of  the  middle  voice ;  in  the  m  of  the  Latin 
9um  and  inquam,  in  the  Lithuanian  mi,  in  the  Polish  am,  in  the 
Armenian  em,  in  the  New  Persian  am.  It  becomes  m  in  the  old  High 
German  gdm,  I  go ;  tuom,  I  do ;  and  him  or  pim  (Sans,  hhavdmi),  I  am, 
converted  in  modern  German  to  bin. 

On  comparing  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  Indo-European 
verb,  it  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  use  and  authority  is  in 
favour  of  mi,  and  that  m  has  been  derived  from  mi  by  abbreviation. 
It  s^ems  equally  clear,  however,  that  mi  itself  has  been  derived  from  ma, 
the  normal  base  of  the  oblique  cases ;  for  in  all  languages  a  evinces  a 
tendency  to  be  converted  into  some  weaker  vowel,  i,  e,  or  o;  whereas 
no  instance  is  adducible  of  the  opposite  process.  Perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  the  regularity  of  this  change  from  ma  to  mi  is  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  Esthonian,  a  Finnish  dialect,  in  which  each 
of  the  personal  pronouns  has  two  forms,  the  one  primitive,  the  other 
euphonised — e.g,,  ma  or  minna,  I ;  ga  or  einna,  thou. 

The  question  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  nominative  base  agh 
and  the  inflexional  base  ma  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  any 
great  importance,  both  bases,  as  we  have  seen,  being  of  immense 
antiquity.  Still,  if  any  considerable  difference  in  age  exists,  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  ma  as  the  older.  Children  learn  to  say  'mine '  long 
before  they  discover  the  meaning  and  use  of  I ;  and  it  may  have  been 
the  same  in  the  childhood  of  nations,    mo,  the  base  of  mine,  may  pro" 
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bablj  claim  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  ah^ws  of  the  pronoon  of  the  fi 

{ier»'>n  l^^w  discovenble  in  the  worid. 

We  hare  now  to  inquire  whether  anj  aaalogj  is  disooTenble  betwi 
the  Dravidian  na,  ya^  or  a,  and  the  oltimate  Indo-European  base  ■ 
I  do  not  seek  for  traces  of  the  deritation  of  the  one  from  the  oth 
The  onlj  admissible  idea,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  of  analo^y^ 
remote  relationship.  Before  proceeding  further  in  the  inquiry,  it 
desirable  that  we  should  ascertain  what  changes  the  m  of  Ma  sostai 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  themselTe8w  It  appears  certain  tl 
ma  changes  into  na  and  ra,  and  probable  that  it  changes  also  into  a 

n.)  The  moima  often  changes  in  the  Indo-European  languages  into 

The  final  nt  of  the  first  person  of  Sanskrit  and  Latin  verbs  (t 
abbreviation  and  representative  of  mi  or  «ia)  has  in  some  instan< 
degenerated  into  n  in  Greek — e.g,^  compare  the  Sanskrit  diasi,  I  w; 
and  the  corresponding  Latin  tram^  with  the  Greek  ii» ;  and  adcuia 
with  i^'hi^9.  We  see  a  similar  change  of  m  into  ji,  on  comparing  t 
modem  German  bin,  I  am^  with  the  old  High  German  bim  ot  pin 
and  the  Persian  h<uiam,  1  am,  with  the  Beluchi  kaiijan,  Compi 
also  the  Laghmani  pdkan^  I  go. 

The  n  which  constitutes  the  initial  and  radical  consonant  of  t 
plural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  many  of  the  Indo-Europe 
languages  is  evidently,  like  the  final  n  of  the  singular  terminatio 
referred  to  above,  derived  from  an  older  m.  One  of  the  old4 
forms  of  the  plural  of  this  pronoun,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  is  tl 
which  is  employed  in  the  verbal  inflexions,  and  which  in  Sanskrit 
mat  (Vedic-Sanskrit  man)y  in  Latin  mus,  in  Greek  ^fv  (for  the  mc 
ancient  and  more  correct  iEolic  /&k)  :.  the  most  natural  explanation 
which  pronominal  ending  is  to  consider  it  as  derived  from  may  the  c 
first  person  singular,  by  the  addition  of  «,  the  sign  of  plurality.  T 
m  of  this  primeval  mas  often  becomes  n — t.g,,  in  the  Latin  no9,  t 
Celtic  722,  the  Greek  vw/ ;  and  also  in  the  Sanskrit  secondary  fon 
nas  and  nau,  the  Zend  n6,  and  the  Old  Slavonic  na.  This  n  is  e^ 
dently  a  weakening  of  w,  and  represents  the  personality  of  the  pronoi 
of  the  first  person,  irrespective  of  the  idea  of  number ;  which  is  c 
pressed,  I  conceive,  by  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  word.*     It 

*  It  bafl  been  BUggested  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  that  the  Sanskrit  not,  the  Lai 
not  J  and  the  Greek  vQ}i  (like  the  nu  of  the  Hebrew  anachnu)^  were  originally  tig 
of  plurality,  which  have  m<ide  themselves  independent  of  the  bases  to  which  tfa 
wore  attached.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  a^lopt  this  view ;  for  the  n  of  thi 
forms  naturally  interchanges  with  wi,  and  evidently  conveys  the  idea  of  perse 
ality ;  and  the  «  of  the  Latin  no8  (as  of  the  corresponding  rot)  seems  more  likely 
be  a  sign  of  plurality  than  an  abbreviation  (aa  Bopp  conjectures  it  to  be)  of  t 
syllable  tma. 
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remarkable  that  in  Welsh,  whilst  the  absolute-  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns  I  and  we,  are  mi  and  ni  respectively,  in  the  personal  ter- 
minations of  the  verb  m  and  n  are  often  found  to  change  places,  so 
that  the  first  person  singular  comes  to  be  represented  by  n,  and  the 
corresponding  plural  by  m — e.g.,  gwelwriy  I  saw ;  gtoelem,  we  saw.  Some- 
thing similar  has  been  observed  in  the  Qreek  idldouv,  compared  with 
the  plural  of  the  same,  ihihoft,tf ;  but  the  use  of  n  in  the  singular  and  m 
in  the  plural,  in  verbal  terminations,  is  much  more  systematic  in  the 
Welsh  and  its  related  dialects  than  in  Qreek.  The  Irish  generally 
differs  from  those  dialects  in  this  particular — eg.,  compare  Irish  cairim, 
I  love,  with  the  Welsh  canm.  Welsh  verbs  of  the  first  person,  ending 
in  n  in  the  singular  and  m  in  the  plural,  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  Tamil  singular  in,  plural  im  or  ^.  Mr  Grover  too  hastily,  as 
I  think,  concluded  these  forms  to  be  identical ;  but  in  Welsh  the  pro- 
noun is  represented  by  the  final  consonant,  m  or  n,  both  derived  from 
the  m  of  the  primeval  ma;  whilst  in  Tamil  the  final  n  and  m  are  merely 
signs  of  number,  and  the  personality  of  the  pronoun  is  represented  by 
the  preceding  vowel  alone.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  971  evinces,  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  a  tendency  to  change 
into  91,  and  that  this  tendency  is  specially  apparent  in  the  changes  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  has  undergone.  In  Old  Slavonic,  the  nomi- 
native plural  retains  the  probably  primitive  m,  whilst  n  replaces  m  in 
all  the  oblique  cases  of  the  plural — e.g.,  nom.  my,  ace  ny,  dat.  na-mu, 
instr.  na-mi.  The  dual  'we,'  too,  has  vi  for  its  nominative,  norma  for  its 
accusative,  dative,  and  instrumental  The  genitive  and  locative  plural 
is  norsu,  dual  na-jtk  Sometimes  the  m  changes  into  n  in  the  singular, 
whilst  it  remains  unchanged  in  the  plural ;  sometimes  it  changes  in  the 
plural  and  remains  unchanged  in  the  singular.  No  principle  seems  to 
be  involved  in  this  diversity,  for  both  changes  may  be  observed  in  one 
and  the  same  language.  This  is  especially  observable  in  Welsh,  in 
which  the  absolute  pronouns  are  mi,  I,  and  ni,  we,  whilst  in  the  verbal 
terminations,  I  love  is  carwn,  we  love,  carem^  Compare  also  the 
change  from  m  in  the  nominative  to  n  in  the  oblique  cases  in  the  Old 
Slavonian — e.g.,  my,  we,  ny,  us.  The  chief  point  to  which  I  call  atten- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  change  from  m  into  n  is  one  which  readily 
takes  place  in  this  family  of  languages. 

(2.)  This  m  changes  also  into  v.  v  alternates  with  n  as  the  initial 
and  radical  consonant  of  the  plural  of  the  first  person  in  several  Indo- 
European  languages  ;  and  this  v,  I  conceive,  is  merely  a  softened  form 
of  m.  It  was  shown  in  the  part  on  "  Sounds  "  that,  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  wherever  n  and  v  are  found  to  alternate,  we  have  reason  to 

conclude  that  both  are  derived  from,  or  represent,  an  older  m;  and  the 

s 
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rule  appears  to  hold  equally  good  in  regard  to  the  Indo-Earopean 
guagfs.  When  we  find  in  Sanskrit  the  nominative  plural  rayam  (1 
(vf  and  the  neuter  formative  am),  we,  and  at  the  same  time  nas  w 
is  optionally  used  for  the  accusative,  genitive,  and  dative  plural  of 
same  pn»n(»un,  we  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fta  of  tuis  and  the  i*a  of  cviyam  are  derived  from  a  more  prim 
mn.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  finding  n  and  r  in  exactly  the  t 
connections  in  Zend.  Compare  the  Old  Slavonic  plural  met,  we,  ' 
the  Gothic  iym,  and  especially  the  Old  Slavonic  dual  ir,  we  two,  ' 
the  accusative  of  the  same,  na,  us  two.  In  the  Lithuanian  dm 
alternates,  not  with  n,  but  with  m — that  is,  with  what  appears  t 
the  more  primitive  consonant.  The  nominative-accusative  masci: 
may  be  either  ve-du  or  mu-du.  In  the  personal  endings  of 
Old  Slavonic  verb,  ve  represents  the  first  person  dual ;  in  Lithnan 
va  ;  whilst  the  plural  proper  ends  in  mu  in  the  former  language, 
VM  in  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  m  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  disappears  someti 
altogether,  so  that  ma  changes  into  a.  This  is  the  only  reasom 
explanation  that  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Vedic  asni^^  w 
aiLfLii,  When  this  is  compared  with  yushmS,  you  =  v/i>/Ats,  it  is  evic 
that  87n^y  whatever  its  origin,  is  in  use  simply  a  sign  of  the  plural, ; 
that  as  the  y^i{  =  tu)  of  yushmS  represents  the  singular  thou,  so  the  < 
asme  must  represent  the  singular  L  This  being  the  case,  <i-smS  n 
be  equivalent  to  ma-smi.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  explanation  i 
of  the  d  of  the  Sanskrit  dual  dvdm,  we  two,  probably  derived,  8< 
think,  from  ma,  I,  and  dva,  two.  We  find  the  a  of  the  plural  a 
itself  similarly  lengthened  in  the  Bengali  ndmi,  modern  Bengali  d 
(See  "  Pluralisation  of  Pronouns.") 

The  same  pronominal  root  m  changes  also  in  the  Scythian  tong 
as  will  be  seen,  to  u  and  nr/,  and  even  to  b ;  but  at  present  we  h 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Ir 
European  tongues. 

Can  we  now  infer  the  existence  of  any  relationship  between 
Dravidian  pronominal  base  and  the  Indo-European  ?    Is  the  Dravid 
ya,  varying  to  n  or  n,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  on  the  other,  coimec 
ill  any  way  with  the  Indo-European  ma,  varying  to  na  on  the 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  va,  and  possibly  also  to  a  /     I  think  we 
warranted  in  inferring  the  existence  of  some  connection.     It  is  m 
difficult,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  suppose  that  these  two  series  of  woi 
belonging  to  the  earlie^st  requirements  of  human  speech,  identical 
meaning,  and  so  nearly  alike  in  form,  were  from  the  beginning  ir 
pendent  of  one  another^  than  that  an  ultimate  relationship  of  sc 
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kind  existed  between  them.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  compare  the 
Dravidian  na  directly  with  the  Indo-European  ma,  no  room  for  doubt 
could  exist — ma,  as  we  have  seen,  being  proved  to  change  into  ncu 
And  even  though  we  are  obliged  to  be  suspicious  of  the  credentials  of 
the  Dravidian  na,  and  to  prefer  pa  as  probably  a  better  representative 
of  the  very  oldest  form  of  the  word,  yet  we  are  not  altogether  pre- 
cluded thereby  from  making  the  comparison  under  consideration,  the 
antiquity  of  Tia  being  almost  as  great  as  that  of  ya,  just  as  the  Indo- 
European  na,  va,  and  a  must  be  almost  as  ancient  as  ma.  ya,  it  is 
true,  is  not  one  of  the  shapes  the  primeval  ma  is  found  to  have 
assumed  within  the  circle  of  the  Indo-European  tongues ;  but  as  ma 
is  not  confined  to  that  family,  but  is  the  common  property  also  of  the 
languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  in  which  it  will  be  found  to  have 
sustained  a  set  of  changes  peculiar  to  them,  it  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  ya,  varying  to  Ha,  m^y  have  been  the  shape  it 
first  assumed  amongst  the  early  Dravidians. 

3.  Scythian  Analogies, — When  we  examine  the  personal  pronouns 
of  the  Scythian  group  of  tongues,  some  independent  and  very  interest- 
ing analogies  to  the  Dravidian  pronoun  are  brought  to  light. 

The  pronominal  root  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  oblique 
cases  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  is  adopted  in  the  languages  of 
the  Scythian  family,  not  only  in  the  oblique  cases,  but  also  in  the 
nominative  itself.  Whilst  in  both  families  the  oblique  cases  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  the  Indo-European  uses  as  its  nominative  the  base 
in  ah,  the  Scythian  the  base  in  ma.  There  are  a  few  languages 
even  in  the  Indo-European  family  in  which  ma  has  found  its  way  into 
the  nominative — e.g.,  the  Celtic  has  mi,  the  New  Persian  man,  the 
North  Indian  vernaculars  main.  In  some  cases,  also,  especially  in  the 
later  dialects  of  this  family,  the  accusative  has  come  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  nominative,  in  violation  of  ordinary  grammatical  rules.  Thus, 
the  Singhalese  mama,  the  Kavi  mami,  and  the  Cuneiform  Persian 
m&m,  are  probably  accusatives  in  their  origin,  like  the  Italian  mi  and 
the  French  moi.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  one,  and  only 
one,  exceptional  case  in  the  Scythian  tongues.  The  Scythian  of  the 
Behistun  inscriptions  makes  use  of  hu  as  its  nominative ;  but  in  mi, 
the  corresponding  possessive  suffix,  the  ordinary  Scythian  base  re- 
appears. 

(1.)  The  nominative  (as  well  as  the  oblique  cases)  of  the  first  personal, 
pronoun  in  all  existing  languages  of  the  Scythian  group  is  derived 
from  a  base  in  ma/  and  it  will  be  shown  that  this  ma  not  unfre- 
quently  comes  into  perfect  accordance  with  the  Dravidian  pronoun,  by 
changing  into  nga  and  na.     In  those  languages  jna  is  very  generally 
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euphoDised  or  nasalised  by  the  addition  of  a  final «»,  or  of  an  obfici 
nasal  resembling  the  Sanskrit  antuvdra;  in  consequence  of  whi< 
not  fTia,  but  mail,  may  be  stated  to  be  the  normal  form  of  the  Scythi 
pronoun,  and  this  bears  a  closer  resemblance  than  ma  to  the  D.raTidi 
ndn.  The  addition  of  this  euphonic  nasal  is  not  unknown  even 
the  Indo-European  languages.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Persian  mc 
the  Sindhian  mdn^  and  the  Beluchi  mmik;  and  a  similar  inorgai 
addition  is  apparent  in  the  old  Greek  iy^9Vi^  as  also  in  fvffi.  Tl 
nasal  is  much  more  common,  however,  and  more  characteristic  in  t 
Scythian  tongues.  On  examining  the  Turkish  family  of  tongues,  i 
find  men  in  Oriental  Turkish ;  mdn  in  Turkoman ;  mdm  in  Khiva 
hen  {m  degraded  to  2*)  in  Ottoman  TurkisL  In  the  Finnish  famii 
the  Finnish  proper  has  mind;  the  Lappish  mon;  the  Esthonian  fi 
or  minna;  the  Mordvin  and  Votiak  mon;  the  Ostiak  ma  (dual  ml 
plural  men) ;  the  Magyar  ^n.  The  Samoiede  dialects  have  man^  ma\ 
In  both  Mongolian  and  Manchu  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  is  h 
but  this  is  evidently  corrupted  from  mi  (like  the  Ottoman  6^91,  fro 
the  Oriental  or  Uigur  m^i);  and  it  is  mi,  with  a  final  nasal,  whi 
forms  the  basis  of  the  oblique  case&  In  both  languages  the  geniti 
is  mi-nu  or  mi-ni ;  and  the  -  dative  is  men-dou  in  Mongolian,  nitn- 
in  Manchu. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparison  that  the  true  and  essenti 
representative  of  this  pronoun  in  the  Scythian  tongues  is  ma, 
many  of  those  idioms  ma  still  retains  its  place  unchanged,  or  uu 
optionally  be  used  instead  of  the  later  man.  The  Mingrelian  has  m 
the  Suanian  mi,  the  Lasian  ma,  the  Georgian  me.  The  Finnish  h 
both  me  or  ma  and  mind,  and  also  mia  ;  the  Ostiak  both  min  and  m 

It  is  found  also  in  those  languages  in  which  man  constitutes  tl 
isolated  pronoun  that  m  is  used  as  its  equivalent  in  the  person 
terminations  of  the  verbs,  and  generally  in  all  inflexional  compound 
We  see  this  usage  illustrated  in  the  colloquial  languages  of  Northej 
India  and  in  Persian.  For  example,  whilst  man  is  the  nominative 
the  Persian  pronoun,  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases  is  not  man,  bi 
ma  {e.g.,  ma-rd,  me,  of  me) ;  and  the  pronominal  ending  of  the  vei 
in  the  first  person  singular  is  m.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  the  Turkii 
family  of  languages,  m  is  used  in  composition  as  the  equivalent  ' 
man  or  men.  Thus,  in  Oriental  Turkish,  whilst  men  is  retained  : 
the  present  tense — e.g.,  bold-m^n,  I  am — the  preterite  is  contentc 
with  m  alone — e.g.,  holdt-m,  1  was. 

The  same  suffix  is  used  to  denote  the  first  person  singular  in  mo 
of  the  Scythian   possessive  compounds,  a  class   of  words  which 
peculiar  to  the  Scythian  family — e.g,,  Turkish  bdbdm,  my  father,  fro; 
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hdhdy  father^  and  m,  the  representative  of  the  first  person  singular. 
In  the  Magyar  also,  though  the  isolated  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  ^/t,  yet  m  is  used  instead  of  n  in  the  possessive  compounds 
and  '' objectiye ''  inflexional  terminations—^.^.,  from  atya,  father,  is 
formed  the  possessive  compound  atyorm,  my  father;  and  the  first 
person  singular  of  "objective"  verbs  ends  in  m — e,g,,  szerelem,  I  love 
(some  one).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  whilst  the  Magyar  has  in 
as  the  singular  of  the  isolated  pronoun,  its  plural  is  mi  or  mink;  the 
former  of  which  is  evidently  pluralised  from  ma  or  me,  the  latter  from 
mtTi, 

(2.)  It  was  shown  that  the  initial  and  radical  m  of  the  Indo-European 
pronoun  was  occasionally  converted  into  n  :  we  have  now  to  show  that 
a  similar  change  from  m  to  n  is  apparent  in  the  Scythian  languages 
also,  and  that  in  some  of  those  languages  n  has  become  as  distinctive 
of  the  first  person  as  in  the  Dravidian  family  itself.  In  Finnish, 
though  the  isolated  form  of  this  pronoun  is  ma  or  mind,  yet  in  all 
inflexional  additions  and  compounds  m  is  represented  by  n — e.g.,  from 
isd,  father,  is  formed  isd-ni,  my  father,  and  from  61,  to  be,  is  formed 
dl-en,  1  am.  This  final  n  is  not  derived  from  the  euphonic  n  of  mind; 
but  from  a  direct  conversion  of  m  into  n  ;  for  though  we  see  the  same 
euphonic  addition  of  n  in  siTid  (from  se  or  sia),  thou,  yet  we  have  t 
alone  (the  equivalent  of  i)  in  61-et,  thou  art.  n  has,  therefore,  become 
in  Finnish,  as  in  Dravidian,  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  verb ;  though  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  Dravidian 
the  n  is  the  final  n,  which  is  distinctive  only  of  numbers,  whereas  the 
Finnish  n  seems  to  be  derived  by  conversion  from  an  older  m,  the 
initial  m  of  ma. 

The  Magyar  in,  I,  appears  to  be  still  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Dravidian  pronoun ;  and  in  this  case  n  is  certainly  derived  from  m, 
for  whilst  n  is  found  in  the  nominative,  m  is  used  instead  in  all  pos- 
sessive compounds  and  verbal  inflexions.  With  the  Magyar  nominative 
in,  compare  the  Tamil-Canarese  in  or  en.  May  we  also  compare  dn, 
1,  in  the  Lar,  a  Sindhian  dialect  ?  A  similar  form  of  ^his  pronoun  is 
found  in  the  Mordvin,  another  idiom  of  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian  family, 
in  which,  whilst  mon  is  the  isolated  nominative,  an  is  used  instead 
in  verbal  inflexions — e.g,,  paz-an,  I  (am)  the  Lord. 

In  the  Olet  or  Calmuck  dialect  of  the  Mongolian  tongue,  there  are 
distinct  traces  of  the  same  change  of  mxi  into  na;  and  in  this  instance 
the  n  appears,  not  as  the  final,  but  as  the  initial,  and  is  therefore  in 
more  perfect  accordance  with  the  n  of  the  Dravidian  pronominal  base. 
The  nominative  of  this  pronoun  in  Calmuck  is  hi  (from  mi),  and  the 
same  base  appears  in  the  genitive  mini;  but  the  rest  of  the  oblique 
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cases  are  formed,  not  from  bi  or  mi,  bnt  from  nod  or  na — e.^.,  na-da, 
to  me,  na-daredze,  from  me,  and  also  no-^itat,  me.  We  here  discoTer 
the  existence  of  a  pronominal  base  in  na  (probably  derived  from  ma), 
which  is  in  remarkable  agreement  with  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Dravi- 
dian  base. 

In  a  few  of  the  Scythian  languages,  the  isolated  pronoun,  including 
its  nominative,  seems  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Dravidian 
family — e.g,,  na  in  the  Quasi  Qumuk,  a  Caucasian  dialect;  and  ne  in 
Motor,  a  dialect  of  the  Samoiede ;  na  or  nai  in  Corean ;  ne  or  ni  in 
Basque.  In  the  East  Asian  languages,  gn  or  ng  (which  are  pronounced 
alike)  are  often  found  to  take  the  place  of  n.  Sometimes  n  and  gn 
alternate  in  the  same  language,  like  n  and  ii  in  Tamil-Malay&]am. 
The  Canton  Chinese  is  ngo ;  the  Mandarin,  v)0.  Old  Chinese  forms, 
according  to  Mr  Edkins,  are  nga,  ga,  go,  kan,  cl  The  analogy  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  would  seem  to  show  that  a  was  the 
oldest  form  of  all.  Compare  Burman,  nd  or  ngd;  Tibetan,  written 
nd,  colloquial  gnyd  ('mine,'  written  naki,  nayi,  colloquial  gnay); 
Tetenge,  an  Assam  dialect,  n^;  Mikir,  ne;  Khari  Naga,  ni.  The 
Burman  ngd  prevails  in  the  languages  of  the  sub- Himalayan  tribes. 
A  very  common  form  among  those  tribes,  and  those  of  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  including  also  the  Kdls  of  Central  India,  ends  in 
ng — e.g.,  ang,  ung,  ing,  aing,  I  am  not  clear,  however,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  the  latter  forms  to  ma,  nga,  and  fia,  the 
High  Asian  group,  with  which  the  Dravidian  (and  also  the  Indo- 
European)  pronoun  seems  to  stand  in  closer  connection.  I  feel, 
however,  on  tolerably  firm  ground  in  comparing  the  Tibetan  nd,  I, 
colloquial  nga,  with  the  Malay&lam  nd;  and  if  so,  the  Chinese  ngo, 
especially  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the  Chinese  ni,  thou,  may 
also  be  allowed  to  claim  kindred.  We  may  hero,  too,  compare  the 
Australian  pronouns  of  the  first  person — viz.,  nga,  nganya,  I ;  its  dual, 
ngalee,  we  two  ;  and  the  plurals  ngadlu  and  na<Jju,  we. 

(3.)  A  few  traces  of  the  softening  of  na  or  nga  to  ya  and  a,  or  at 
least  of  the  use  of  ya  and  a  instead  of  nga  and  na,  may  also  perhaps 
be  discovered  in  the  East  Asian  languages.  Thus  the  Sgau-Karen  is 
yd,  ydh ;  the  Pwo-Karen  ytr;  the  Manyak  d.  The  Pekin  Chinese  %oo 
may  also  be  compared. 

On  the  whole,  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  various 
forms  which  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  assumes  in  the 
Scythian  group  of  languages,  and  which  we  have  now  compared,  are 
identical.  Possibly,  also,  we  may  see  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Scythian  forms  (ma,  na,  ha,  nga,  ya)  have  had  a  common  origin  with 
the  Indo-European  (nut,  va,  na,  and  a).    The  Dravidian  ya,  na,  a,  bear 
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SO  close  a  resemblance  to  the  pronouns  of  both  groups  (especially,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  Scythian),  that  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  regard- 
ing them  as  related  to  both  in  common.  If  this  be  admitted,  we 
seem  to  be  justified  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  one  and  the 
same  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  probably  ma,  was  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  Japhetic  family  prior  to  the  separation  of  the 
Indo-European  tribes  from  the  Scythian.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Professor  Hunfalvy  (in  his  paper  on  the  study  of  the  Turanian 
languages,  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  1874)  is 
substantially  similar.  He  notices  the  resemblances  between  the  Aryan  > 
and  Turanian  languages  with  regard  to  the  personal  pronouns,  and 
then  says  that,  "  considering  this  fact,  he  is  inclined  to  suppose  that 
a  stage  of  language  anterior  to  both  classes  must  have  existed/'  He 
thinks  he  sees  also  in  certain  single  words,  as  papa,  mama,  &c.,  visible 
remains  of  that  ancient  form  of  speech. 

2.  Pronoun  op  the  Second  Person  Singular. 

Comparison  of  Dialects, — Our  first  inquiry,  as  with  respect  to  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  must  be  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  primitive  form  of  this  pronoun. 

In  Tamil,  nt,  which  is  properly  the  crude  base,  is  invariably  used  as 
the  isolated  nominative,  instead  of  ntn — the  form  which  would  corre- 
spond by  rule  to  ndn,  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  singular. 
That  ntn  originally  constituted  the  nominative  even  in  Tamil,  appears 
from  this,  that  the  oblique  cases  in  the  higher  dialect  agree  in  using 
nin  as  the  base  to  which  the  case-sufiSxes  are  attached,  un  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  the  inflexion  in  the  classics,  always  in  the  colloquial 
dialect  Another  form  which  is  occasionally  used  in  the  classics  is  nty, 
in  which  the  final  y  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  n  as  the 
initial  n  of  ydn  or  ndn  of  the  first  person — that  is,  it  has  either  been 
softened  from  n,  or  is  the  primitive  letter  from  which  n  was  hardened. 
This  final  y  appears  also  in  dy  and  6y,  two  of  the  personal  terminations 
of  verbs  and  conjugated  nouns.  The  final  n  of  this  pronoun,  though 
it  is  generally  lost  altogether  in  the  nominative,  and  is  only  represented 
occasionally  by  y,  is  invariably  retained  in  the  inflexional  base,  in 
which  it  is  the  initial  n  that  becomes  liable  to  alteration.  When  the 
initial  vowel  is  retained,  the  included  vowel  is  either  %  or  u  {nin  or 
nun),  generally  the  former,  but  when  it  is  discarded,  u  (un)  is  the  only 
vowel  in  use.  The  inflexions  now  described  are  nin,  nun,  un.  In 
the  personal  terminations  of  the  Tamil  verb,  this  pronoun  is  repre- 
sented by  the  suffixes  d^,  dt/,  ei,  or  i;  from  each  of  which  suffixes  the 
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final  n,  as  well  as  the  initial,  has  disappeared.  In  the  poetical  diaket 
of  the  language,  the  initial  n  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  retained  its 
place  in  such  forms  as  nadandaneiy  thoa  didst  walk,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding plural  nadandantr^  ye  walked ;  bat  the  n  of  these  pronominal 
terminations  {nei  and  ntr)  is  merely  euphonic  (as  in  similar  termina- 
tions of  the  first  person  of  the  verb  already  mentioned),  and  is  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  separate  the  contiguous  vowels  of  luz- 
danda-ei  and  nadanda-tr. 

The  root  of  the  verl)  is  regularly  used  in  Tamil  as  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative,  without  any  pronominal  suffix,  and  even 
without  any  euphonic  addition ;  but  the  second  person  plural  of  the 
imperative  in  the  colloquial  dialect  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  tiit, 
which  is  probably  identical  with  the  urn  or  m  which  constitutes  the 
normal  sign  of  plurality  in  Dravidian  pronouns,  and  is  probably  in 
itself  the  copulative  'and'  or  also.  (See  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person.) 
Compare  this  with  the  optional  addition  of  mu  to  the  root  in  Teluga 
to  form  the  imperative  singular.  Properly  tnu  forms  an  honorific  sin- 
gular, and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded,  like  the  Tamil  um,  as  a  plural  in 
original  signification.  In  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil,  dt/  and  Cr,  the 
ordinary  representatives  of  these  pronouns  in  the  verbal  inflexions,  are 
often  added  to  the  root  to  form  the  singular  and  plural  imperative — 
e.g.,  keldy,  hear  thou,  kiltr,  hear  ye.  These  forms  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  identical  with  kildi/,  thou  hearest  not,  and  kSlirj  ye  hear  not ; 
but  they  are  not  really  identical,  as  Beschi  supposed,  for  it  will  be 
shown  in  the  section  on  the  "  Negative  Verb  "  that  a,  probably  a  relic  of 
al,  not,  is  an  element  in  all  negative  forms ;  though  in  these,  and  in  some 
other  instances,  it  has  been  absorbed  in  the  succeeding  long  vowel. 

Beschi,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  High  Tamil,  represents  <K*  as  being 
used  occasionally  by  the  Tamil  poets  as  a  suffix  of  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative ;  and  if  this  representation  were  correct,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  regard  di  as  a  pronoun,  or  as  the  fragment  of  a 
pronoun,  of  the  second  person  singular.  It  is  founded,  however,  on  an 
error;  for  tlie  word  which  Beschi  cites  in  proof  (ddi,  become  thou, 
from  dgu,  abbreviated  into  d,  to  become)  is  not  really  an  imperative, 
but  is  the  second  person  singular  of  the  preterite ;  and  di  is  com- 
pounded of  dy  the  sign  of  the  preterite  tense,  and  *,  the  usual  fragment 
of  nt,  thou.  Adi  means  properly  thou  hast  become,  and  it  is  used  as 
an  imperative  by  the  poets  alone  to  convey  an  emphatic  prediction  of 
a  result  which  is  regarded  as  already  certain.  We  find  the  same  suffix 
in  such  poetical  preterites  as  varu-di  (for  vanddy)^  thou  camest,  and 
kedu-di  (for  keffdy),  thou  art  ruined. 

The  plural  forms  of  this  pronoun  in  Tamil  are  as  follows : — nom. 
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ntr,  ntyivy  ntvir,  ntngal;  inflexioD,  num^  um^  unga}.  mn,  the  singnlar 
poetical  inflexLon,  does  not  become  nim  in  the  plural,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  as  we  find  it  in  Canarese,  but  only  num.  Personal  ter- 
minations of  the  verb,  tr,  tr,  Tamil  grammarians  give  min  (e,g.^ 
kenmin,  hear  ye)  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  second  person  plural  in  the 
imperative.  The  nature  of  this  form  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
on  the  **  Pluralisation  of  the  Personal  Pronouns." 

In  Malay&lam  the  nominative  is  ni,  as  in  Tamil  in  both  dialects ; 
the  inflexion  niriy  as  in  classical  Tamil — e.g.y  ninaJcJd,  to  thee ;  plurals, 
nom.  ntnnaf,  ninnal;  inflexion  ninna},  also  in  the  poets  nim  {e,g,^  nim- 
mddu,  with  you),  from  the  obsolete  nom.  nim. 

The  Tu}u  nominative  singular  is  t  (comp.  TeL  tvu,  from  an  obsolete  t); 
inflexion  mn' — e.g.,  nina,  thy.  In  nt^,  to  thee,  the  inflexion  is  ni. 
Verbal  termination  a  ;  plurals,  nom.  tr  (chiefly  used  as  an  honorific 
singular,  like  ntr  in  colloquial  Tamil),  also  nikufu ;  inflexions  tr^  and 
nikuP;  verbal  ending  ar. 

In  Canarese,  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  in  the  colloquial  dialect 
is  ntn-u,  classical  ntn;  but  the  crude  form  nt  b  often  used  instead  of 
ntn-Uy  as  is  always  the  case  in  Tamil.  In  both  dialects  the  inflexion 
in  ntn — e.g,,  ninna^  thy.  In  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb 
this  pronoun  is  much  changed  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects.  It  not 
only  loses  its  initial  n,  like  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  but  its  final 
n  also  disappears.  Generally  nothing  remains  in  the  verbal  inflexions 
but  the  included  vowel  (probably  the  primitive  pronominal  base),  and 
that  also  is  more  or  less  modified  by  use.  In  the  colloquial  Canarese  verb 
it  appears  as  »,  t,  tye,  and  e;  in  classical  Canarese  ay  only,  closely  resem- 
bling the  Tamil  dy,  Plurab,  nom.  colL  ntvu;  class,  ntm;  inflexion 
in  both  nim — e.^.,  nimma^  your.  Verbal  terminations,  coll.  iri,  tri, 
art;  class,  tr.  This  tr  is  identical  with  one  of  the  classical  Tamil 
terminations. 

The  Telugu  nominative  is  ntuuy  expanded  from  nt  by  the  addition 
of  the  euphonic  particle  vu.  ntvu,  Tel.  thou,  is  identical  in  form, 
though  not  in  meaning,  with  the  modern  Canarese  plural  of  the  same 
pronoun — viz.,  ntvu,  you.  nt,  the  crude  form,  is  also  used,  as  in  the 
other  dialects.  In  the  oblique  cases,  Telugu  rejects  the  euphonic 
addition  of  im,  and  uses  nt  as  its  inflexional  base,  and  also  as  its  pos- 
sessive. The  objective  alone  follows  the  example  of  the  other  dialects 
in  abbreviating  the  included  vowel,  and  appending  a  final  nasal.  That 
case  i&  nin-^  or  nin-nUy  and  is  evidently  formed  from  a  nominative  nln-u. 
In  the  higher  dialect  of  Telugu,  tvu,  from  an  obsolete,  nominative  I, 
identical  with  the  Tulu,  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  ntvu.  The 
Telugu  plural  of  this  pronoun  has  mtru  as  the  nominative,  mi  as  the 
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inflexioD,  and  mimu  as  the  accusative.  Both  mtru  and  mimu  indicate 
a  base  in  ml,  from  which  they  have  been  formed  by  the  addition  of 
signs  of  plurality ;  and  mt  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  nt  of  the 
other  dialects  that  mdf  the  Telnga  plural  of  the  first  person,  does  to 
the  ordinary  Dravidian  nd.  How  this  change  from  n  to  m  has  taken 
place  will  be  inquired  into  under  the  head  of  "  The  Plurals."  The 
plural  in  the  higher  dialect  is  tru.  In  the  personal  terminations  of  the 
verb,  Telugu  rejects  every  portion  of  the  pronominal  root,  and  employs 
only  the  euphonic  addition  vu  or  vL 

The  Tuda  nominative  is  fit,  inflexion  ntn,  personal  termination  of 
verb  i  or  e.  Plural  nominative  nimay  inflexion  mm,  personal  termina- 
tion of  verb  i  or  e,  as  in  singular.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Kotas,  the 
nominative  is  niy  inflexion  nt/i,  personal  termination  of  verb  i.  Plural 
nominative  tiime  (also  7itv€)y  inflexion  nimy  personal  termination  of  verb 
ifn,  tri. 

In  G6nd,  the  nominative  singular  is  immd,  which  is  evidently  an 
older  form  of  the  plural  used  as  the  honorific  singular.  The  inflexion 
is  ni  (niwa,  thy),  personal  termination  of  verb  nt  or  t.  Plural  nomina- 
tive immdff  inflexion  mty  as  in  Telugu ;  personal  termination  of  verb 
tt.  The  personal  terminations  of  the  first  and  second  person  singular 
in  Goud  require  a  little  consideration.  In  both  persons  the  initial  it 
of  the  isolated  pronoun  seems  to  hold  its  ground  in  some  of  the  tenses 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  observed  in  any  other  dialect — e.g.,  dydtSnd, 
1  am  becoming,  dydt&nt,  thou  art  becoming.  In  some  other  tenses 
{e.g.y  imperfect  dnddn^  I  became,  perfect  dltdn,  I  have  become),  the 
termination  of  the  first  person  resembles  that  in  use  in  most  of  the 
other  dialects.  In  the  second  person  {dndi,  dttt),  the  n,  whatever  its 
origin,  disappears  altogether,  and  is  replaced  by  the  ordinary  Dravidian 
t.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  regard  the  n  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
in  these  tenses,  as  the  n  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular, 
<37?,  he,  forming,  when  added  to  the  root,  a  participial  noun,  di/dt-dn-d 
would  then  mean,  I  am  one  who  becomes  ;  Aydt-6ii-t^  thou  art  one  who 
becomes.  If  this  view  is  correct,  nothing  can  be  observed  in  these 
forms  diflfering  in  reality  from  those  in  the  other  dialects. 

The  Ku  pronoun  corresponds  on  the  whole  to  the  Telugu.  Nomi- 
native singular  hiu^  inflexion  nt,  personal  termination  of  verb  i  ;  plural 
nomuiative  tr-u,  inflexion  ml,  personal  termination  of  verb  erw,  dni. 

The  llajmahA-l  nominative  singular  is  nin,  inflexion  nin  ;  plural  nina, 
inflexion  nim.  Uraon  nominative  singular  nleiiy  inflexion  nten;  plural 
nominative  dm,  inflexion  dss. 

The  Brahui  nominative  is  nt,  as  in  most  of  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
inflexion  nd;   plural  nominative  num,  one  of  the  inflexions  of  the 
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plural  in  classical  Tamil ;  inflexion  num  (numd,  your) ;  verbal  termina- 
tion rt,  as  in  many  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  (compare  aren,  we  are, 
arfri,  you  are). 

See  the  *^  Table  of  Pronouns "  of  the  seocmd  person  for  the  forms 
found  in  the  minor  dialects  of  Central  India. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison made  above.  We  found  three  forms  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  singular,  ndn,  ydn,  dn,  each  of  which  claimed  to  be  the 
best  representative  of  the  original  form ;  and  of  these,  ydn  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  most  authority,  and  to  be  probably  the  source  from  which 
ndn  on  the  one  hand,  and  dn  on  the  other,  were  derived.  With 
regard  to  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular,  there  are  only 
two  forms  {ntrif  in)  whose  relative  antiquity  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide.  No  claim  can  be  set  up  in  behalf  of  ptn  as  a  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  to  correspond  with  the  ydn  of  the  first  person.  If 
such  a  form  ever  existed,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  now  left.  The  final 
n  of  nin  or  tn  (as  of  ndn,  ydn,  dn)  has  already  been  ascertained  to  be 
merely  a  sign  of  the  singular  number.  In  the  plural  it  is  replaced  by 
m,  the  sign  of  plurality,  or  r,  iV,  a  relic  of  ivar,  they  (prox.)  This 
final  n  of  the  singular  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from  our  considera- 
tion at  once.  On  comparing  nt  and  t,  with  nd  and  ^,  it  seems  evident 
that  if  the  initial  n  of  ndn  did  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  was  a  pro- 
duct of  nasalisation,  the  initial  n  of  ntn  cannot  safely  be  regarded  as 
radical.  If  nd  was  derived  from  a  more  primitive  f/d  or  <2,  it  seems 
evident  that  nt  must  have  been  derived  from  a  more  primitive  1  The 
initial  n  of  ni  must  be  identical  with  the  initial  n  of  nd.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  one  may  be,  the  origin  of  the  other  must  be  the  same. 
Just  as  the  initial  n  of  nd  disappears  from  all  the  verbal  terminations 
of  the  first  person,  so  the  initial  n  of  nt  disappears  from  all  the  verbal 
terminations  of  the  second.  If  this  initial  n  had  been  radical,  it  would 
have  retained  its  place  more  or  less  firmly  in  the  verbal  inflexions,  like 
the  m  of  the  Indo-European  first  person,  and  the  t  or  «  of  the  second 
person  of  the  same.  As  the  initial  n  has  disappeared  so  completely 
from  the  Dravidian  verbal  inflexions,  though  it  sometimes  retains  its 
place  as  the  inflexional  base  of  the  oblique  cases,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
not  radical,  and  that  we  are  to  consider  t  more  primitive  than  nt. 
Still  the  antiquity  of  the  initial  n  of  nt  must  be  enormously  great — 
almost  equal  to  that  of  t  itself,  seeing  that  we  find  it,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  the  Scythian  of  Behistun,  and  even  in  Chinese,  in  both 
of  which  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  ni.  It  is  ni  also  in 
Bomu,  a  language  of  Central  Africa. 

Even  when  looking  at  the  Dravidian  dialects  alone,  we  cannot  sup- 
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pose  ni  much  later  in  origin  than  t  Whatever  be  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  nt  and  i,  I  consider  the  vowel,  not  the  consonant,  as  the  real 
pronominal  base.  The  only  question  that  reniains,  therefore,  is,  what 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  shape  of  this  vowel  t  We  find  t,  v, 
and  also^  but  more  rarely,  a  and  e.  The  last  two  may  be  left  out  of 
account.  The  vowels  most  generally  used  are  t  and  u.  In  the  verbal 
terminations  %  has  driven  u  out  of  the  field  altogether.  On  the  whole, 
there  seems  to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  %  than  of  that  of 
II,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  u  changes  more  readily  in  Dravi- 
dian  speech  to  %  than  %  to  u — e.g,,  ptdiy  Tam.  a  tiger,  becomes  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vulgar  piii;  muny  before,  becomes  mm,  &c  It 
will  be  seen  that  generally  in  the  Indo-European  languages  the  vowel 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  t«,  whilst  in  the  Scythian  languages 
it  is  f.  Possibly  at  the  outset  there  was  no  very  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  sounds.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  safely 
venture  to  draw  any  such  sharp  line  of  distinction  now  between  the  % 
and  u  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  the  Dravidian  tongues, 
both  vowels  being  retained,  in  some  connection  or  another,  in  most  of 
the  dialects.  Thus  in  poetical  Tamil  we  find  both  nin  and  nun  as  the 
singular  inflexion  of  the  pronoun ;  in  the  plural  we  find  num  and 
un^d},  but  not  nm,  though  the  nominative  ntngcil  must  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  an  older  ntm, 

Exira-Dravidian  Relationship, — It  has  been  shown  that  the  Dravi- 
dian pronoun  of  the  first  person  has  affinities  with  each  of  the  great 
Japhetic  groups,  with  some  special  Scythian  affinities.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  relationship  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  less 
extensive,  but  more  distinctive  j  it  is  more  specifically  Scythian,  or  at 
least  non-Aryan. 

Throughout  the  Scythian,  as  well  as  the  Indo-European  group,  the 
most  prevalent  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  is 
that  which  is  formed  from  the  consonant  t  {e.g.,  tu),  or  its  euphonised 
equivalent  s  {e.g.,  ffu) ;  and  the  only  other  form  found  in  any  family 
of  either  of  those  groups  is  that  which  is  built  upon  the  consonant  n, 
and  of  which  the  Cuneiform  Scythian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Dravidian 
ni  is  the  best  representative.  These  roots  appear  to  have  been  always 
independent  of  one  another.  I  cannot  discover  any  reliable  trace  of  a 
connection  between  them,  or  of  a  gradual  change  in  any  instance  of  the 
one  form  into  the  other. 

In  order  to  place  this  point  in  a  clear  light,  it  is  desirable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  trace  out  the  connections  and  alliances  of  the  pronominal 
root  tu.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  pronoun  had  its  origin  in 
the  demonstrative  base  t;  but  the  investigation  of  this  point  is  beyond 
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our  purpose,  which  is  merely  that  of  tracing  its  relationship.  In  San- 
skrit the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  is  tva-m;  in  Zend 
m-niy  and  also  thw\  as. included  in  the  accusative  thiody  thee.  Con- 
nected with  the  Sanskrit  tva^  there  is  a  simpler  form,  ta,  which  is 
apparent  in  tava,  thy;  and  we  have  analogies  to  this  in  the  Eavi  ta 
and  the  Semitic  ta  (included  in  antdy  thou).  The  Semitic  td  is  changed 
in  the  inflexions  to  ^,  a  change  which  resembles  that  of  the  Eayi, 
which  has  to  as  its  nominative  and  ib  as  its  possessive.  Bopp  sup- 
poses that  yu,  the  base  of  the  most  common  form  of  the  plural  of  this 
pronoun,  is  derived  from  tu,  and  that  va,  the  base  of  the  Sanskrit 
secondary  plural  vas  and  of  the  Latin  vos,  is  derived  from  tva,  v,  how- 
ever, is  more  frequently  derived  from  m  than  from  any  other  letter,  of 
which  we  have  seen  an  instance  in  the  change  of  the  ma  of  the  first 
person  into  va  in  vayam.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  how  t  became 
V  and  y,  tva-m  becomes  tuva-m  in  Old  Persian ;  and  from  tu  (itself 
derived  from  tv)  proceeds  the  Sanskrit  dative  turhhayam^  the  base 
of.  which  is  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  the  Latin,  Armenian,  and 
Pehlvi  tu;  the  JSolic  and  Doric  ru ;  the  Persian,  Afghan,  and  Singhalese 
tu ;  and  the  Gothic  ihu.  The  th  of  the  Qothic  and  Zend  seems  to 
point  out  the  path  by  which  the  Old  Greek  ru  was  converted  into  ffu. 
Mr  Edkins,  in  his  "  China's  Place  in  Philology,"  has  suggested  another 
origin  for  yu.  He  supposes  it  may  be  connected  with  ni-^or  nu^  the 
Chinese  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  of  which  t  or  u  was,  he  thinks, 
the  primitive  form.  If  this  supposition  should  be  correct,  yu  will 
then  be  the  Indo-European  equivalent,  not  only  of  the  Chinese  ne  or 
nt£,  but  of  the  Dravidian,  which  also  is  ni  or  nu — ni  in  the  nominative, 
nu  (nvrn)  in  the  oblique. 

In  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verbs,  in  Sanskrit  and  most 
other  languages  of  the  same  family,  the  earlier  t  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  this  pronoun  has  very  generally  been  weakened  into  $  in  the  sin- 
gular, whilst  in  most  of  the  plural  terminations,  ^,  with  some  trivial 
modifications,  and  with  a  sign  of  plurality  annexed,  has  succeeded  in 
retaining  its  place.  In  our  investigation  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  it  was  found  that  ma  was  converted  in  the  personal  termina- 
tions of  the  verb  into  mi,  and  still  farther  weakened  into  m :  so  also 
ill  (for  tu)  generally  becomes  si  in  the  verbal  terminations ;  and  si  in 
like  manner  afterwards  becomes  $, 

.  In  the  Scythian  group  of  tongues,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
in  general  use  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Indo-European — 
another  evidence  of  the  primeval  identity  of  both  groups ;  but  in  the 
Scythian  tongues  the  weaker  $  has  obtained  wider  prevalence  than  the 
older  t;  and  the  vowel  by  which  s  is  enunciated  is  more  frequently  i  or 
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fy  than  u  or  a.  The  Magyar  has  te  in  the  singular,  ti  or  tik  in  the 
plural,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  Armenian  tu,  thou,  and  tuky 
you.  The  Mongolian  tchi  or  dzi,  thou,  exhibits  the  progress  of  ti 
towards  softening  into  si  In  Finnish  proper,  the  isolated  pronoun  of 
the  second  person  singular  is  se  or  sina;  but  t  retains  its  place  in  the 
plural,  and  the  personal  termination  of  the  verb  even  in  the  singular 
is  t 

The  chief  peculiarity  apparent  in  the  Scythian  form  of  this  pronoun 
is,  that  it  has  generally  been  euphonised  by  the  addition  of  a  final 
nasal,  the  consonant  n,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  singular.  In  the  older  Greek,  ru^ti  and  rouv  corre- 
spond to  lytttvfi  and  lyut* ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  languages  which 
belong  to  the  Scythian  group,  or  which  have  been  subject  to  Scythian 
influences,  where  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  found  to  be  nasal- 
ised, the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  generally  exhibits  the  same 
feature.  In  the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  we  see  this  euphonic 
addition  to  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  the  Hindi,  Pai^abi, 
and  Sindhi  iun,  and  in  the  Mar&t^  and  Gtgar&thi  t4fi.  In  some  of 
those  idioms,  especially  in  the  GujarHthi  and  Panjabi,  the  euphonic 
nasal  appears  in  the  oblique  cases  as  well  as  in  the  nominative,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  found  in  the  nominative  alone. 

In  the  Turkish  family  of  tongues,  sin  or  sen  is  the  usual  form  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular.  The  n  retains  its  place  in  the 
oblique  cases,  but  is  lost  in  m,  the  plural  Compare  also  the  Georgian 
skenj  the  Samoiede  tan,  tani,  the  Lappish  don^  the  Yotiak  and  Mordvin 
ton  (plural  tin\  and  the  Finnish  sind,  which  alternates  with  sCy  sia,  and 
sie.  The  euphonic  origin  of  this  n  is  most  evident  in  the  Esthonian 
dialect  of  the  Finnish,  which  uses  indifferently  sa  or  sifina  for  the 
second  person,  and  ma  or  minna  for  the  first.  In  the  Mongolian  and 
Manchu,  n  appears  in  the  oblique  cases  only.  In  Mongol  the  nomina- 
tive is  tchiy  in  Manchu  si;  but  the  genitive  in  the  former  is  tchiniy  in 
the  latter  siniy  and  the  corresponding  datives  are  tckinp-dou  and  sin-de. 
In  Calmuck  the  nominative  is  dzi  or  dzimay  genitive  dziniy  dative 
dzimadouy  accusative  dzimal.  In  the  pronouns  of  this  language  we 
may  observe  several  instances  of  m  being  used  as  an  euphonic,  instead 
of  n. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  any  of 
the  pronouns  compared  above  and  the  Dravidian  nt  The  final  nd 
of  the  Finnish  dndy  and  its  equivalent,  the  final  kij  of  the  Greek  ru>j;, 
are  separable,  euphonic,  inorganic  additions,  and  can  have  no  real  con- 
nection with  n%y  which  is  an  ultimate  root.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
therefore  to  go  further  in  search  of  a  really  trustworthy  analogy. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  Indo-European  and  Scythian  m — the  initial 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person — was  probably  the  origin  of  the  n 
of  the  Dravidian  nd.  Is  it  possible  that  the  radical  t  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  in  both  those  families  of  tongues  was  changed  in 
like  manner  into  n,  so  as  that  tu  or  ti  was  the  origin  of  the  Dravidian 
nt?  I  think  not.  This  is  supposed  by  Gastrin,  a  very  high  authority, 
to  be  the  history  of  the  n  by  which  the  second  person  singular  is  often 
represented  in  the  personal  affixes  of  the  Finnish  and  Turkish  families. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  a  change  of  t  into  n  is  not  quite 
unknown  even  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  It  is  somewhat  fre- 
quently found  to  take  place  in  Pali — e,^,,  tiy  they,  masculine,  becomes 
optionally  nS;  td,  they,  feminine,  becomes  nd;  and  tdnif  they,  neuter, 
becomes  ridni.  In  Sanskrit  also,  Stam,  him,  is  sometimes  changed  into 
huim.  There  is  no  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  n  now  under  considera- 
tion— ^the  initial  n  of  the  Dravidian  ni — arose  from  any  such  process  of 
change.  That  it  proceeded  from  an  older  t  would  be  a  wholly  gratuitous 
assumption,  in  so  far  as  the  internal  history  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
is  concerned.  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  precedent,  indeed, 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  nasalisation.  Yet  when  we  carry  our  inquiries  a 
step  further,  and  bring  to  view  a  pronoun  with  n,  not  t,  in  some  of  the 
oldest  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  shall 
find  that  the  resemblance  of  this  Scythian  pronoun  to  the  Dravidian 
amounts  to  identity,  on  the  other  hand  we  shall  possibly  find  it  allied, 
by  a  deep-seated,  underground  relationship,  to  the  ordinary  pronoun 
with  t,  so  that  it  must  always  remain  doubtful  whether  these  are  not 
two  Japhetic  bases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  tu  and  ni,  ori- 
ginally independent,  like  ah  and  ma  of  the  first,  or  whether  tu  did  not 
change  into  nu,  and  that  to  ni,  at  some  early  period,  now  unknown, 
before  the  isolation  of  the  Dravidians,  and  even  before  the  isolation  of 
the  Chinese,  from  the  rest  of  the  Japhetic  race. 

I  must  first  endeavour  to  establish  the  first  point  now  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  traces  will  be  found  in  various  languages  of  the  Scythian 
group  of  the  existence  of  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  apparently 
identical  with,  and  certainly  allied  to,  the  Dravidian  nt 

1  begin  with  the  most  ancient  analogy  which  is  capable  of  direct 
proof,  viz.,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  pereon  in  Chinese.  This  is  ni, 
precisely  as  in  the  Dravidian  idioms.  The  plural  is  ni-men  (compare 
wo-men,  we,  fa-men,  they) ;  Old  Chinese  n^i,  nu,  yu,  u,  Mr  Edkins 
thinks  the  oldest  form  of  all  was  t,  to  which  n  was  prefixed.  The 
same  ni  appears  in  some  of  the  dialects  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
western  frontier  of  China,  towards  Tibet — e,g,,  Qy&mi  and  Horpa.  The 
plurab  in  Gy&mi  are  ni-me;  in  Horpa,  ni-ni.     The  Tibetan  itself, 
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though  agreeing  so  closely  as  regards  the  first  person,  seems  to  present 
no  analogy  in  the  second.  In  the  dialects  of  Barma,  the  prevailing 
form  of  the  word  is  nang ;  in  the  Karen  dialects  iiak,  ner,  iid.  The 
Manyak,  a  dialect  of  the  same  stock,  which  has  d  for  the  first  person, 
has  fid  for  the  second.  All  the  analogous  forms  of  Eastern  Asia  rest 
upon  the  Chinese ;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  language  and  lit- 
erature is  so  great,  that  the  identity  of  the  Chinese  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  with  the  Dravidian  is  a  point  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  The  next  analogy  I  adduce  is  one  which  I  regard  as 
almost  equally  remarkable  and  decLsive,  viz.,  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  in  the  Scythian  tablets  at  Behistun.  This  is  ni,  precisely  as  in 
the  Dravidian  idioms ;  and  the  possessive  which  is  used  in  compounds 
is  nl,  which  is  identical  with  the  similarly  abbreviated  basis  of  the 
Dravidian  oblique  cases  of  this  pronoun.  The  plural  of  this  pronoun 
is,  unfortunately,  unknown.  The  personal  termination  of  the  verb  is 
not  nt,  but  tUi,  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  compound  of  ni  and  ti,  like 
the  antd,  atUi,  of  the  Semitic  languages.  I  have  given  the  Brahui  a 
place  amongst  the  Dravidian  dialects,  but  I  refer  to  it  here  again  on 
account  of  its  centrical  geographical  position.  The  Brahui  pronoun, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  ni  (plural  num),  the  identity  of  which,  both  with  the 
Dravidian,  properly  so  called,  and  with  the  Behistun  and  Chinese,  can- 
not, I  think,  be  doubted.  It  is  a  remarkable  oircumstance,  and  very 
difficult  to  explain,  that  in  the  Kanuri,  a  language  of  Bomu,  in  Central 
Africa,  together  with  several  other  Scythian  peculiarities,  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  is  ni. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  thus 
clearly  proved,  and  this  proof  of  its  antiquity  entitles  us  to  regard  as 
real  certain  resemblances  to  it  which  otherwise  might  be  thought  to  be 
accidental  In  the  Ostiak,  the  most  Dravidian  of  the  Finnish  dialects, 
in  that  compound  of  nouns  with  possessive  suffixes  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scythian  group,  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  represented 
by  m,  the  second  by  n — c.^.,  ime-m,  my  wife ;  ime-Uf  thy  wife.  In  the 
Syrianian,  another  Finnish  idiom,  the  second  person  of  the  verb,  both 
singular  and  plural,  is  formed  by  annexing  a  pronoun  of  which  n  is  the 
initial  and  radical — e.^.,  kery-n,  thou  hast  done  (from  kery,  to  do), 
kery{n)nyd,  you  have  done.  In  nyd^  you,  we  see  indications  of  a  sin- 
gular ny,  thou,  which  has  been  pluralised,  as  is  usual  in  these  languages, 
by  suffixing  to  it  c?  or  t 

In  addition  to  the  allied  forms  discoverable  in  these  compounds,  we 
find  in  the  Ugrian  tongues  several  instances  in  which  the  isolated 
pronoun  of  the  second  person,  which  is  used  as  a  nominative,  is  plainly 
allied  to  the  Dravidian.     In  the  Ugro-Ostiak,  or  that  dialect  of  the 
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Ostiak  vhich  is  treated  of  in  Gastrin's  Qrammar,  thou  is  nen;  you 
two,  nirp  ;  you  (indefiiiitely  plural),  nen.  Here  ne  or  ni  constitutes  the 
pronominal  base,  and  the  final  n  of  the  singular  neti  is  a  formative  or 
euphonic  addition  like  that  which  has  converted  the  Dravidian  nt  into 
nin.  The  strong  pronunciation  of  this  Ostiak  final  n  reappears,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  Turkish.  In  other  Ostiak  dialects  we  find  num  and 
mOf  and  also  (which  is  more  deserving  of  notice)  nyn^  with  a  plural 
nynt.  In  Yogul  we  find  analogies  which  are  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  above — e.g.^  nei,  ny^  waw,  nyngi^  and  nank.  Compare  also  the 
Yogul  plurals  nen  and  non. 

In  the  Finnish  proper,  the  only  trace  of  this  pronoun  which  we 
observe  is  one  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  such  express  analogies 
in  other  members  of  the  family,  we  should  probably  have  overlooked. 
In  the  plural  of  the  second  person  of  the  Finnish  verb  {e.g,,  olette^  ye 
are,  pluralised  from  olet^  thou  art)^  the  suffixed  pronoun  corresponds 
to  that  of  which  t  or  «  is  the  initial ;  but  in  the  possessive  compounds, 
in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  precisely  the  same  form,  we  find 
instead  of  it  a  plural  possessive  of  which  the  initial  and  radical  is  n. 
Thus,  the  expression  thy  hand,  being  MUs,  we  should  expect  to  find 
your  hand,  kdtesse,  or,  more  primitively,  kdteitef  like  the  corresponding 
Magyar  Jcezetek  (from  tek^  you,  another  form  of  te)^  whereas  the  form 
actually  used  in  Finnish  is  kdtenne.  It  thus  appears  that  two  pronouns 
of  the  second  person  retain  their  place  in  the  Finnish ;  one,  the  singu- 
lar of  which  is  «,  or  more  properly  ti,  the  plural  U;  and  another, 
hidden  in  the  ancient  compounds,  the  plural  of  which  is  ne,  and  of 
which,  by  dialectic  rules,  the  singular  must  have  been  ni. 

Even  in  Turkish,  we  shall  find  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  similar 
pronoun.  In  the  possessive  compounds,  the  second  person  singular  is 
not  represented,  as  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be,  by  «en,  as  the 
first  person  singular  is  by  m ;  but  «  or  n^  is  used  instead  (a  nasal 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Ostiak  neri) — e.g.,  bdhorii,  thy  father; 
and  as  the  final  m  of  hdhd-m  is  derived  from  mt  or  me,  I,  we  seem  to 
be  obliged  to  deduce  also  the  final  n  of  bdhd-h  from  an  obsolete  ni  or 
ne,  thou,  which  is  allied  to  the  corresponding  forms  that  have  been 
pointed  out  in  other  Scythian  tongues.  We  find  this  possessive  n  or 
ng  not  only  in  the  Osmanli  Turkish,  but  even  in  the  Yakute,  the 
Turkish  of  Siberia. 

The  same  n  makes  its  appearance  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the 
Turkish  verb,  sen  is  more  commonly  used  than  n  ;  but  n  is  found  as 
the  representative  of  the  second  person  in  those  verbal  forms  which 
must  be  considered  as  of  greatest  antiquity — eg.,  in  the  preterite  of 
the  auxiliary  substantive  verbs,  idum,  I  was,  iduii^  thou  wast,  idi,  he 
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"was.  In  the  Oriental  Turkish  the  forms  corresponding  to  these  are 
hdldtm,  bdlddn,  hdldt ;  and  the  same  termination  of  the  second  person 
singular — the  nasal  n — appears  in  all  the  preterites  of  that  langoage. 
We  may  compare  also  the  plural  forms  of  this  pronominal  suffix.  The 
Turkish  pronouns  are  pluralised  by  changing  the  final  formative  n  into 
z,  or  rather  by  adding  z  to  the  crude  base.  Thus,  we  is  biz  (for  mu), 
and  you  is  siz.  In  possessive  compounds  t  changes  into  u  ;  and  hence 
our  father  is  bdbd-muz.  In  the  same  manner,  your  father  is  bdbd-nuZf 
indicating  a  supposititious,  isolated  pronoun,  niZf  you,  corresponding  to 
miz,  we.  Whilst  u  is  used  instead  of  t  in  Osmanli  Turkish,  the  older 
and  more  regular  i  retains  its  place  in  the  Oriental  Turkish — e.g., 
uzH-ntzj  you  yourselves ;  in  which  you  is  nU  or  ngtZf  and  from  which, 
when  Zf  the  sign  of  plurality,  is  rejected,  we  deduce  the  singular  nt  or 
ngt.  The  same  mode  of  forming  the  plural  termination  of  the  second 
person  appears  in  all  regular  Turkish  verbs — e,g,j  compare  fpdrhdu-i^uz,  ye 
feared,  with  kdrMtt-n,  thou  feardest.  We  see  it  also  in  the  imperative 
kdrkdu-nuzy  fear  ye.  In  all  these  instances,  I  consider  the  Turkish  n 
or  ng  to  be  dialectically  equivalent  to  the  Finnish  n  /  and  the  prono- 
minal  root  which  is  thus  found  to  underlie  so  many  Turkish  and 
Ugrian  compounds  of  the  second  person  looks  as  if  it  might  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  Dravidian,  Chinese,  and  Behistun-Scythian  pro- 
noun. Even  the  libration  between  i  and  Uj  which  we  noticed  in  con- 
sidering the  Dravidian  forms  of  this  pronoun,  meets  us  again  in  Turkish. 

In  the  Himalayan  dialects,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  Dravidian 
analogies  in  the  Dhimal  nd,  in  the  Miri  no,  in  the  Qaro  ndd;  and  in  the 
71  which  forms  the  first  and  most  essential  radical  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Lohitic  dialects. 

Compare  also  the  pronouns  of  the  second  person  in  various  Austra- 
lian dialects — e.g.,  niniia,  nginnee,  nginte ;  the  duals,  niwa,  nura  ;  and 
the  plural  nimedoo. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  various  forms  of  this  pronoun  which  have 
been  adduced  above,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  affinities  of  the  Dra- 
vidian nt  are  almost  wholly  Scythian  ;  and  this  important  circumstance, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  predominance  of  Scythian  influences  over 
Indo-European  in  the  formation  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  tends  to 
show  that  the  Dravidian  languages  stand  in  closer  relationship  to  the 
Scythian  class  of  tongues  than  to  the  Indo-European. 

3.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  *  Self/ 

The  Dravidian  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are,  properly  speaking, 
demonstratives,  not  personal  pronouns ;  and  they  will;  therefore,  be 
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investigated  under  a  subsequent  and  separate  head.  The  pronoun 
which  is  now  under  consideration  is  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  per- 
sonal pronouns,  because  it  possesses  all  their  characteristics,  and  is 
declined  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  It  corresponds  in  meaning 
to  the  Sanskrit  svayaniy  to  the  defective  Greek  %  and  the  Latin  suiy 
sibi,  se;  with  a  range  of  application  which  is  more  extensive  than 
theirs.  It  may  almost,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  seeing  that,  when  it  stands  alone  as  the  nominative  of  a  verb, 
the  verb  with  which  it  agrees  must  always  be  in  the  third  person. 

In  Tamil  the  nominative  singular  of  this  pronoun  is  tdn :  the  plural 
of  which  (by  the  usual  pronominal  change  of  n  into  m)  is  tdm  {tdnga}); 
and  the  inflexion,  or  basis  of  the  oblique  cases  (which,  taken  by  itself, 
has  the  force  of  a  possessive),  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
personal  pronouns,  by  simply  shortening  the  included  vowel — e.g.f  tdriy 
of  self,  sui,  or  (adjectivally)  suuSy  sna,  suum.  In  all  its  cases  and  con- 
nections tdn  is  found  to  be  more  regular  and  persistent  than  any  other 
pronoun.  The  Canarese  nominative  is  idn  in  the  ancient,  idn-u  in  the 
modem  dialect :  the  inflexion  is  formed,  as  usual,  by  the  shortening  of 
the  included  vowel ;  and  the  crude  root  td  (without  the  formative  n) 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  tdnru,  just  as  nd,  of  the  first  person,  and 
7^(,  of  the  second,  are  occasionally  used  instead  of  ndnru  and  ntnru. 
In  Telugu  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  more  regularly  declined,  and  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Tamil-Canarese,  than  any  other  pronoun  of  the 
personal  class.  The  nominative  is  tdriru,  the  inflexion  and  possessive 
tdura,  the  plural  nominative  tdm-u.  tdr-u  may  be  used  instead  of 
tdm-u.  This  appears  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  tamar-u,  a  form  also 
used  in  poetical  Tamil,  and  meaning  they  who  belong  to  one's-self.  td 
may  be  used  at  pleasure,  as  in  Canarese,  for  tdn-u,  A  similar  regular- 
ity of  formation  and  of  declension  is  apparent  in  all  the  Dravidian 
dialects,  so  that  further  comparison  of  the  forms  of  this  pronoun  seems 
to  be  unnecessary.  The  root  or  base  is  evidently  td  or  to,  self.  The  final  n 
of  the  singular,  though  only  a  sign  of  the  singular  number  (like  the  final 
n  of  Tid-n,  I,  and  w^7l,  thou),  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  it  even 
in  the  Brahui — e.g..,  the  nominative  singular  is  tenat  (compare  with  this 
the  inorganic  <,  which  is  suffixed  to  the  personal  pronouns  in  Gdnd) ;  geni- 
tive teruiy  dative  tene,  tdn,  self  (like  ndn,  I,  and  »l»,  thou),  is  of  no  gender. 

The  use  of  this  pronoun  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  Indo-European  reflexive.  When  not  itself  used  as  the 
nominative  of  a  sentence,  it  always  agrees  with  the  principal  nominative 
and  with  the  governing  verb,  that  is,  with  that  verb  which  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principal  nominative.  It  is  also  used  as  an  emphatic 
addition  to  each  of  the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns^  like  the 
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Latin  ipse,  the  Sanskrit  svayam,  or  the  English  self,  in  the  compounds 
myself,  yourself,  &c. — e.g.,  we  say  in  Tamil  ndnr4dn,  I  m3r8elf ;  ni-/d«, 
thon  thyself ;  avan-tdn,  he  himself ;  avalrtdn,  she  herself ;  adurtdn,  itself 
or  that  itself ;  and  Mm,  the  plural  of  tdn,  is  in  like  manner  appended 
to  the  plurals  of  each  of  those  pronoans  and  demonstratives.  The 
reduplicated  form  of  the  inflexion,  tat^am,  for  tam-tam,  is  used  to  mean 
'  theirs  respectively.'  The  Sanskrit  svayam  is  indeclinable ;  the  £)rar 
vidian  tan  is  regularly  declined,  which  is  a  difference  worthy  of  notice. 
tdn  acquires  also  an  adverbial  signification  by  the  addition  of  the  nsnal 
adverbial  formatives — e.g,y  tdndy  (for  tdn-dgi),  Tam.,  of  myself,  of  your, 
self,  or  spontaneously;  and  when  appended  to  nouns  of  quality  or 
relation  its  use  corresponds  to  that  of  our  adverbs  really,  quite,  &c. — 
e.g.y  mey  tdn,  Tam.,  it  is  really  true,  iari  tdn,  quite  right  In  most  of 
the  above  instances  ^  is  a  sonant,  and  is  pronounced  like  sofb  th  or  cL 

One  use  to  which  the  reflexive  is  put  is  peculiar  to  these  languages 
— ^viz.,  as  an  honorific  substitute  for  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  ; 
and  in  this  connection  either  the  singular,  the  plural,  or  the  double 
plural  may  be  used,  according  to  the  amount  of  respect  intended  to 
be  shown.  When  used  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  annexed  to,  or  com- 
pounded with,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  but  is  used  alone : 
and  though,  when  it  stands  alone,  it  generally  and  naturally  denotes 
the  third  person,  yet  when  thus  used  honorifically  for  the  second  person, 
the  verb  with  which  it  is  connected  receives  the  pronominal  termina- 
tions, not  of  the  third  person,  but  of  the  second.  This  use  of  tdn  as 
an  honorific  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  illustrates  the  possibility,  if 
not  the  probability,  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  Indo-European  pro- 
noun tu,  thou,  from  a  demonstrative  base. 

A  very  interesting  class  of  Dravidian  words,  the  nature  of  which  has 
generally  been  overlooked,  has  originated  from  the  honorific  use  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun.  Its  inflexion,  or  possessive,  has  been  prefixed  hono- 
rifically to  most  of  the  pure  Dravidian  words  which  denote  parents  and 
other  near  relations,  in  a  manner  which  somewhat  resembles  our 
modem  periphrasis,  Her  Majesty,  your  worship,  <kc.  In  general  the 
plural  tam  has  been  used  in  this  connection  instead  of  the  singular 
tan,  as  a  prefix  of  greater  honour.  In  some  instances  also  the  crude 
base  ta  has  been  used  as  the  first  member  of  the  compound  instead  of  the 
regularly  organised  tam.  This  class  of  compounds  especially  abounds 
in  Tamil,  in  which  also  em  and  nam,  our,  and  um,  your,  are  optionally 
used  in  poetry  instead  of  tam  or  ta,  with  the  same  honorific  significa- 
tion. The  following  illustrations  are  from  Tamil  alone.  In  the  other 
dialects  (except  Malay&]am,  which  here  is  in  agreement  with  Tamil), 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  compounds  are  unknown,  or  the 
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different  members  of  the  compound  have  become  so  corrupted  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  identify  them  than  in  TamiL 

tarribirdn  (MaL  tamhurdn),  God,  lord,  the  abbot  of  a  Saiva  monastery  : 
the  nearest  English  is  his  lordship ;  from  torn,  used  honorifi- 
cally,  and  pirduy  lord  (probably  a  derivative  from  the  Sans,  jwa, 
before).  emMrdUf  our  lord,  and  umbirdn,  your  lord,  are  also 
used.  pird(({y  iambirdffif  lady.  Comp.  emberumdn  (em,  our, 
perumdrif  great  person),  our  lord,  literally  our  great  one,  a  title 
common  in  poetry  and  in  inscriptions ;  (fem.  perumdffiy  lady.) 

tagappan,  father;  from  torn,  used  honorifically,  and  appan,  father. 
This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  by  Brahmans  in  the 
ancient  manner,  tamappan;  in  Malay&|am  it  is  both  tagap- 
pan  and  tammappan :  nearest  English,  his  fatherhood. 

tandei,  father,  his  fatherhood ;  a  more  classical  word  than  tagappan, 
yet  almost  as  common  (Can.  taihde,  TeL  tatfdriy  Mai.  tanda). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  portion  of  this  word  is 
the  honorific  reflexive  tarn,  seeing  that  we  find  also  in  the 
Tamil  poets  endei  (em),  naiidei  {nani)^  our  father ;  and  undei 
{um)y  nundei  (num),  your  father.  Comp.  also  mundei, 
ancestor,  first  father,  from  muti,  before.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  tei  (det),  the  second  member  of  the  compound.  It 
is  plain  that  it  means  father ;  but  the  only  word  for  father 
at  all  resembling  it  in  Tamil  is  attan^  father  (also  dUan,  a 
superior  person;  comp.  cUtei,  dttdl,  mother).  If  the  tei  of 
tandei f  &c.,  is  connected  with  this  word,  it  must  have  come 
from  an  older  abstract  form,  cUteiy  meaning  either  father  or 
mother,  according  to  the  connection  (as  tannei^  mother,  elder 
sister,  is  also  used  in  the  poets  for  elder  brother) ;  and  this 
word  attei  we  might  possibly  derive  from  the  verbal  root 
cUtUc,  to  join,  to  lean  upon.  (See  "Glossarial  Affinities, 
Sanskrit  and  Scythian.") 

idf/,  mother,  her  maternity ;  from  ta,  the  base,  of  taniy  used  honorifi- 
cally,  and  dyi,  mother  {toAyi);  Can.  tdtfi,  dyi,  mother, 
matron,  lady,  is  a  more  classical  word  than  tdy^  though 
retained  in  many  compounds  in  daily  use.  Another  form 
is  dy  (Tam.)  This  is  identical  in  sound  with  a  verbal  root 
signifying  to  select ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  select, 
pretty,  can  have  been  the  original  meaning  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  patriarchal  Dravidian  words  for  matron,  mother. 
Another  and  perhaps  more  probable  derivation  is  from  d, 
ancient  Tam.,  cow,  from  which  dyt,  fern.,  would  naturally  be 
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formed,  with  the  meaning  of  Biistress  of  the  cows.  Comp. 
duhitri,  Sans.,  a  daughter,  literally  a  milkmaid.  dchchij 
matron,  is  a  South  Malay&lam  form  for  dyi.  dyar^  Tam.- 
MaL  the  epicene  plural  of  this  word,  is  a  common  poetical 
epithet  for  cowherds. 
tammeiy  mother ;  from  to,  honorific  for  tarn,  and  ammei,  an  honorific 

word  for  mother,  matron  (also  amman,  ammd,  ammdf), 

tanneiy  mother;  from  ta,  honorific,  and  anneiy  an  honorific  word  for 

mother,  probably  identical  in  origin  with  ammei.    This  word 

means  not  only  mother,  but  also  both  elder  sister  and  elder 

brother. 

tameiyafif  elder  brother,  his  eldership;  from  tam,  used  honorifically, 

and  eiyan  (sometimes  ayan)f  a  senior  or  elder,  and  therefore 

meaning  also  father,  elder  brother,  or  guru.     Another  very 

common  word  for  elder  brother  is  ai]Liiany  atynal,  from  a/^nu^ 

to  resort  to,  to  lean  upon  (TeL  annoj  Can.  aryifd),     Comp. 

tammun  (poetical),  an  elder  brother,  from  tarn  and  mufij 

before,  his  precedence-ship. 

tamakkei,  elder  sister,  her  eldership ;  from  tarn  and  aJckeij  elder  sister 

(also  mother).   The  ordinary  Tamil  forms  are  akkd  and  akhdL 

iambi,  younger  brother ;  from  tam,  honorific,  and  jot,  a  word  or  portion 

of  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  and  meaning.     The  Telugu 

iammudu  and  the  Canarese  tamma  throw  no  light  on  the 

meaning  of  pi  (MaL  both  iambi  and  iamhdn).     Comp.  with 

/n,  peidalf  Tarn,  and  MaL,  a  boy,  literally  that  which  is 

fresh  and  green.     The  most  probable  explanation,  though 

one  which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  that  pi  is  for  pin, 

after.     Comp.  iammun,  Tam.,  from  iam  and  mun  before,  a 

poetical  word  for  elder  brother,     iambi  is  explained  by  the 

native  lexicographers  as  meaning  pin-piranddny  he  who  has 

been  bom  afterwards.     They  also  give  pinndn,  he  who  is 

after,  as  a  synonym  for  iambiy  and  pinnei,  the  corresponding 

feminine  or  neuter  abstract,  as  a  synonym  for  tangeiy  younger 

sister.     Probably  pi  was  the  primitive  shape  of  piny  as  mu 

was  certainly  the  primitive  form  of  mun;  still  it  is  difficult 

to  see  how  the  formative  n  (changing  to  r  in  ptraguy  after), 

which  was  retained  in  mun  when  used  as  the  final  member 

of  a  compound,  happened  to  be  omitted  altogether  from  pifL 

Equivalent  forms  of  this  word  in  poetical  Tamil  are  embi, 

our  younger  brother,  umbi  and  numbiy  your  younger  brother ; 

probably  also  nambi  (which  see)  is  to  be  regarded  as  another 

form  of  the  same  word. 
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(angeif  younger  sister ;  from  tanij  used  honorifically,  and  het,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin  (MaL  tanga^  Can.  tangif  Coorg  tange). 
It  would  seem  from  the  Tamil  poetical  word  nangei,  a  lady, 
that  kei  does  not  mean  one  that  is  young,  or  one  that  comes 
afterwards,  as  I  have  supposed  the  pi  of  tambi  to  mean,  but 
must  have  had  a  meaning  in  some  way  suitable  to  be  applied 
to  women  in  general  {mangei,  a  girl,  looks  as  if  it  included 
the  same  kei);  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tamil 
poets  this  very  word  kei^  in  the  shape  of  keiyei,  an  abstract 
noun,  used  as  a  synonym  for  tangei,  a  younger  sister.  This 
appears  to  settle  the  question  as  regards  the  meaning  of  kei; 
but  the  origin  of  the  word  continues  doubtful.  It  cannot  be 
connected  with  keimmeiy  keimben,  Tam.,  a  widow,  that  word 
being  most  naturally  derived  from  kei  (another  shape  of 
which  is  kahi),  to  be  bitter;  hence  also  the  noun  keiy 
adversity.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  kei^  a  hand,  in  the  sense  of  a  help,  a  handmaid,  and  to 
explain  tangei  as  meaning  her  handmaidenship  * — a  meaning 
which  suits  well  the  position  a  younger  sister  would  natu- 
rally have  assigned  to  her.  The  corresponding  Telugu  word 
chelleluy  younger  sister,  includes  the  meaning  of  playful,  petted. 

nambi,  a  title  of  inferior  priests,  meaning  probably,  like  tambi^  younger 
brother  (which  see).  Comp.  nambUri,  properly  namhUtirif 
the  title  of  a  class  of  Malay&)am  Brahmans.  Comp.  also 
Telugu  tammali,  a  petty  priest 
I  notice  in  Coorg  two  instances  of  tam  used  honorifically,  which 
are  not  in  Tamil — viz.,  tammdvu  father-in-law,  from  tam  and 
mdvu  (Tam.  mdman),  the  same,  and  tammdvi,  mother-in- 
law,  from  tam  and  mdvi  (Tam.  mdmi),  the  same. 

Another  remarkable  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  the  adoption  of 
its  possessive,  or  inflexional  base,  tan,  of  self,  or  self's,  as  the  base 
of  the  abstract  noun  tan-mti  or  tanam,  quality  or  nature,  literally 
selfness.  tanam  is  the  form  of  this  word  used  in  Telugu.  Tamil 
uses  both  tanam  and  tanmei;  but  the  latter  can  stand  alone,  whilst 
tanam  is  used  only  in  compounds,  mei  is  the  regular  formative  of 
Tamil  abstracts ;  like  our  English  nes,  the  Latin  tass,  or  the  Sanskrit 
twajn.  tanmei  is  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Sanskrit  tatvam, 
nature,  property,  which  is  derived  from  tad  or  tat,  that,  and  is  possibly 
allied  to  it  in  origin,  though  indirectly. 

*  Compare  with  thU  meaDing  of  a  younger  sister  the  name  of  spinster,  which 
is  applied  by  ourselves  to  unmarried  females ;  and  also  the  derivation  attributed  to 
duhitri  {dukitar).  Sans,  daughter,  viz.,  a  milkmaid,  the  milkmaid  of  the  fiunily. 
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td  or  ta^  the  base  of  the  Dravidian  reflexive  pronoun,  has  no  connec- 
tion with,  or  resemblance  to,  any  other  pronoun  of  this  family  of 
languages,  though  it  is  unquestionably  a  pure  Dravidian  root.  If  we 
look  at  its  meaning  and  range  of  application,  it  must,  I  think,  have 
originated  from  some  emphatic  demonstrative  base;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  lack,  either  in  the  Indo-European  or  in  the 
Scythian  family,  of  demonstratives  closely  resembling  to  or  to-n.  We 
see  examples  of  this  resemblance  in  the  Sanskrit  tcU^  that  (from  ta,  the 
demonstrative  base,  and  t,  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular) ;  in  tadd, 
then,  at  that  time ;  and  also  (with  the  t  weakened  into  s)  in  sah,  he, 
«2,  she.  The  reflexive  pronouns  of  this  family,  sva,  #0,  &c.,  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  same  base,  though  considerably  altered. 
Compare  also  the  old  Greek  article,  which  is  properly  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  r^;,  r^,  ro,  and  the  corresponding  German  cfer,  rfte,  dcu.  Wa 
find  the  same  or  a  similar  demonstrative  (with  an  annexed  nasal,  as  in 
the  Dravidian  tan)  in  the  Doric  r^f-og,  he,  that,  which  is  the  form  from 
which  the  ^olian  x^v-o;,  and  the  later  Greek  f-xf/v-o;,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  (by  a  change  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Hebrew 
pronominal  suffix  kd  was  derived  from  td).  The  resemblance  between 
rnv  and  tdn  is  certainly  remarkable;  and  may  not  this  Dravidian 
reflexive  pronoun,  which  is  used  honorifically  as  a  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  throw  some  light  on  that  curious  indeclinable  Greek 
word  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  form  of  polite  address,  viz.,  rat  or 
u  ray.  Sir,  My  good  friend,  <kc.,  and  which  has  been  derived  by  some 
etymologists  from  r^v-o;,  by  others  from  an  obsolete  vocative  of  ru 
or  ru>jj] 

The  same  demonstrative  base,  with  a  similar  final  n,  appears  also  in 
the  Old  Persian  tans  (for  tanas),  he ;  and  in  the  Scythian  tongues  we 
find  it,  either  nasalised  or  pure,  in  the  Finnish  remote  demonstrative 
<wo,  and  the  proximate  tama;  in  the  Lappish  taty  he,  tan,  of  him  (root 
ta);  and  in  the  Ostiak  remote  demonstrative  toma,  and  proximate 
tema.  The  reflexive  pronoun  is  used  by  the  Seoni  Gr6nd  both  as  a 
reflexive  and  as  a  demonstrative.  Thus,  in  the  "  Song  of  Sandsumjee," 
in  Dr  Manger's  paper  {Journal  of  ilie  Bengal  Asiatic  Society/),  ten  means 
him  (not  se,  but  ilium);  tunna,  his;  and  tdne,  her  and  it.  The 
reflexive  signification  also  appears  in  the  same  song  in  iuniva  (Tam. 
tan) J  suus-a-um.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  td  was  originally  a  de- 
monstrative. Even  in  Tamil  we  find,  I  think,  a  distinct  trace  of  the 
demonstrative  signification  of  the  reflexive  ta  still  surviving  in  the  use 
in  poetry  of  the  oblique  cases  of  tdn^  tdm,  instead  of  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  use  of 
adu,  it,  with  its  cases — e.g.,  marandanei  {tanei,  the.  accusative  of  tdn) 
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(k)kandiny  I  saw  the  tree,  instead  of  vnaramadei,  the  other  poetical 
form,  or  the  colloquial  maraitei.  (See  the  Noan — ^inflexional  fonn&- 
tive  am.) 

The  strongest  argument,  perhaps,  for  considering  the  Dravidian  ta 
or  id?if  self,  to  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit-Scythian  demonstrative  ta,  is 
the  circumstance  that  tan,  the  inflexional  base  of  tdn,  is  used,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  formation  of  the  word  tanmei  or  tanam, 
quality,  selfness,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  Sanskrit  tad, 
that,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  word  taivam, 
quality,  quiddity,  thatness.  The  Dravidian  word  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  framed  in  imitation  of  the  Sanskrit  (for  so  abstract  a 
term  is  necessarily  of  late  origin),  but  it  cannot  have  been  directly 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word.  It  seems  very  probable  that  both 
bases  are  remotely  allied ;  and  if  they  are  so  allied,  their  alliance  carries 
us  back  to  a  very  remote  period ;  for  whilst  the  Dravidian  reflexive 
pronoun  retains  the  original  demonstrative  t,  the  corresponding  reflexive 
in  every  one  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  {sva,  se,  &c,)  had  already 
allowed  ^  to  be  weakened  into  «,  before  those  tongues  separated  from 
the  parent  stem. 

4.  Pluralisation  of  the  Personal  and  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

I  class  the  plurals  of  these  pronouns  together  because  they  are 
formed  from  the  same  pronominal  bases  as  their  singulars  (which  have 
already  been  investigated),  and  because  they  are  all  formed  on  one  and 
the  same  plan,  viz.,  either  by  the  addition  of  a  pluralising  particle 
(generally  m)  to  the  pronominal  base,  or  by  the  substitution  of  that 
particle  for  the  singular  formative.  Exceptions  exist,  but  they  are  few 
and  unimportant. 

Comparison  of  Dialects.  —  In  the  classical  dialect  of  Tamil,  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  (ndn,  I ;  nt,  thou ;  tdn, 
self)  are  jfdm  or  ndm,  we ;  ntr,  ntyir,  or  ntvir  (instead  of  the  more 
regular  ntm),  you ;  and  tdm,  selves.  In  the  coUoquial  dialect  a  double 
plural  has  got  into  extensive  use,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  to 
the  classical  plurals  of  gal,  the  sign  of  plurality  which  especially  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  irrationals.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
these  two  sets  of  plurals,  a  diflerence  in  their  use  and  application 
has  gradually  established  itself.  The  classical  or  pure  and  simple 
plurals  are  now  used  in  the  colloquial  dialect  as  honorific  singulars ; 
whilst  the  double  plurals — ndngal  (ndm^al),  we;  ningal  (ntmrgaf), 
you  ;  and  tdngal  {tdm-gaf),  selves — are  used  as  the  ordinary  plurals. 
A  double  plural  has  crept  into  Telugu  also— e.^.,  mtralu  (for  mtru), 
you,  vdralu  (for  vdru),  they.      Another  point  of  difference  between 
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ndm  and  ndngaf,  the  two  Tamil  plurals  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
will  be  inquired  into  under  a  subsequent  head.  The  formation  of  these 
secondary  double  plurals  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugn  is  in  harmony  with 
a  usage  which  is  observed  in  some  of  the  Qaurian  languages.  Of  the 
Oriya,  Mr  Beames  writes  {Indian  Antiquary  for  October  1872) : — "  The 
plural  of  mUy  I,  is  amhe  (pronounced  ambhe),  and  that  of  tu,  thon,  is 
tumhe  (tumhhe);  but  as  the  learned  have  taken  ambhe  and  tumbhe  into 
use  as  equivalents  for  I  and  thou,  they  have  had  to  make  fresh  plurals, 
ambhemdney  iumbhemdne.  Din  Krishna  (a  poet  who  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century)  uses  only  the  two  first  {ambhe,  and  tKmbha\ 
and  always  in  their  proper  ancient  signification.  The  same  process  is 
observed  in  the  Turkish.  In  that  language  bai,  I,  is  regularly  plural- 
ised  into  biz,  we ;  and  sen,  thou,  into  niz,  you ;  but  those  plurals  are 
sometimes  pluralised  over  again  by  the  addition  of  ler,  the  ordinary 
sufl&x  of  plurality — e.g.,  biz-ler,  we,  siz-ler,  you. 

In  the  verbal  inflexions  the  initial  consonant  of  each  of  the  pro- 
nominal plurals  (as  of  the  corresponding  singulars)  disappears ;  and 
the  pronoun  is  represented  solely  by  the  included  vowel  and  the  sign 
of  plurality.  The  personal  termination  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the 
colloquial  dialect  is  6m ;  in  the  classical  dialect  am,  dm,  em,  im.  The 
termination  of  the  second  person  plural  is  tr  or  ir,  the  representative 
of  ntr.  The  reflexive  pronoun  tdm,  selves,  has  no  place  in  the  verbal 
inflexions.  Of  the  three  High  Tamil  or  classical  plurals  which  have 
been  mentioned — ndm,  ntr,  and  tdm — two  form  their  plurals  by  sub- 
stituting m  for  the  final  n  of  the  singular,  or  by  adding  m  to  the  crude 
root.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  regular  method  of  pluralising  the  per- 
sonal pronouns ;  and  the  use  of  ntr,  you,  instead  of  ntm,  is  an  abnormal 
exception.  This  appears  on  comparing  it  with  nth-gal,  the  correspond- 
ing plural  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  which  is  formed  from  ntm — the 
plural  that  is  required  by  rule,  and  which  is  found  in  classical  Canarese. 
It  also  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  ntr  is  not  the  base  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  plural  of  this  pronoun  in  any  dialect  of  the  Tamil. 
m  constitutes  the  sign  of  plurality  instead  of  r  in  the  oblique  cases  of 
7itr,  precisely  as  in  those  of  ndm,  we.  ndm  is  represented  in  the 
oblique  cases  in  the  classical  dialect  by  nam  and  em;  and  by  nam  and 
ehgal  {em-gal)  in  the  colloquial  dialect.  In  like  manner,  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  plural  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  are  um  and  num  in 
the  higher  dialect;  and  uhgal  {um-gal)  in  the  colloquial,  nin,  the 
abbreviation  of  ntn,  being  used  in  the  classics  as  the  inflexion  of  the 
old  singular,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  the  corresponding  nim 
(from  ntm)  in  the  plural :  but  in  the  oblique  cases  t  has  given  place  to  u. 

The  final  n  of  ndn,  ntn,  tdn,  may  be  omitted  in  the  nominative  in 
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several  of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  but  the  final  m  of  the  plurals  (though 
softened  in  colloquial  Canarese  to  vu)  is  never  omitted.  The  reason 
is  that  the  singular  might  often  be  taken  for  granted,  or  would  appear 
sufficiently  from  the  context,  whilst,  if  the  plural  were  meant,  it  was 
more  necessary  that  it  should  be  distinctly  expressed. 

In  Canarese  the  plurals  of  all  the  personal  pronouns  are  formed  in 
the  classical  dialect  with  perfect  and  beautiful  regularity — e.g.,  dn,  I, 
dm,  we ;  ntn,  thou,  ntm,  you ;  tdn,  self,  tdm,  selves.  In  the  oblique 
cases  the  included  vowel  is  shortened  as  usual ;  and  the  only  othet 
change  which  takes  place  is  in  the  weakening  (as  in  Tamil)  of  the 
radical  a  of  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  into  e  in  the  oblique 
cases — f.g.f  emma,  our.  In  this  particular,  namma,  the  form  which 
has  survived  in  the  colloquial  dialect  is  more  regular,  and  probably 
more  ancient.  The  colloquial  dialect  substantially  agrees  with  the 
classical,  the  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  softening,  in  the 
nominatives  alone,  of  the  final  m  into  vu — e.^.,  ndvUf  ntvu,  and  tdvu, 
instead  of  ndm,  ntm,  and  tdm.  In  the  personal  terminations  of  the 
verb,  the  modern  dialect  uses  ive,  evu,  and  hm,  as  representatives  of 
ndvu,  we ;  the  e  of  which  forms  corresponds  to  ^  the  termination  of 
the  Tamil  singular.  This  final  vu  of  the  modem  Canarese  is  not 
euphonic,  like  the  vu  of  the  Telugu  singular,  nt-vu,  thou ;  but  is  soft- 
ened from,  and  is  the  representative  of,  an  older  m.  Though  m  is  the 
true  sign  of  the  plural  of  the  second  person,  as  of  the  other  personal 
pronouns,  r  is  used  instead  in  all  the  Canarese  verbal  terminations,  as 
in  those  of  all  the  other  dialects.  The  ancient  Canarese  uses  tr,  the 
modem  tri  and  iri. 

In  Telugu  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  pluralised  in  the  nomina- 
tive by  r  instead  of  m — c.^.,  mtr-u,  higher  dialect  tru,  you;  and  in 
Telugu,  as  in  all  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  r  invariably  forms  the 
plural  of  the  terminations  of  the  second  person  of  the  indicative  mood 
of  the  verb.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  sequel  that  there  are 
indications  in  Telugu  that  the  use  of  r  in  the  nominative  plural  of  the 
pronoun  is  abnormal. 

The  m  which  constitutes  the  pronominal  sign  of  plurality  in  Telugu 
is  not  softened  into  vu  in  the  termination  of  the  first  person  plural  of 
the  verb,  as  in  Canarese.  That  termination  is  amuy  dmu,  emuy  hnu; 
and  in  the  preterite  it  takes  the  shape  of  imi,  through  the  influence  of 
ti^  the  preterite  formative.  The  plural  of  the  second  person  is  repre- 
sented by  dru,  tri,  eru,  irUy  uru,  and  ru;  of  which  r,  the  pluralising 
suffix  of  mtnij  you,  is  the  only  essential  element.  Telugu  differs  from 
Tamil-Canarese  in  occasionally  using  tdr-u,  softened  from  tamar-u, 
instead  of  tdniru,  as  the  nominative  plural  of  the  reflexive  pronoun. 
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This  irregalarity,  however,  like  that  of  the  plandisation  of  the  second 
personal  pronoun  by  means  of  r  instead  of  m,  disappeiars  in  the  oblique 
cases ;  the  plural  inflexion  or  possessive  of  this  pronoun  being  ^oim-o, 
in  Telugu,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  tamar^  is  properly  a  possessive 
noun.  The  Telugu  plurals  m^m-Uy  we,  and  tntr-u  (or  mtralu),  you, 
present  some  peculiarities  which  require  to  be  investigated. 

In  common  with  their  singulars,  the  inflexions  of  these  pronouns 
reject  altogether  the  final  consonant — the  sign  of  number — and  retain 
the  long  included  vowel  of  the  nominative  unaltered.  Thus,  the  in- 
flexion or  possessive  of  mSmu  is  md,  and  that  of  mtrUy  mt — corresponding 
to  the  singular  inflexion  nd  and  nt.  The'  objective  case,  however, 
follows  the  rule  of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese — e.g,,  mamu  or  mammu,  us, 
mimu  or  mimmu,  you.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  inflexions  mi  and  md  are  formed  is  irregalar  and  of  com- 
paratively late  origin  ;  and  that  in  Teluga,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  m 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  and  regular  sign  of  the  plural  of  the 
personal  pronouns. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  pronouns  {mJhn^u  and  mtr-u)  in  Telugu, 
is  the  change  of  the  initial  n  into  m.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for 
that  the  Telugu  plurals  have  m  as  their  initial,  instead  of  n  f — mien^-u 
and  mtr^y  instead  of  n^m-u  and  ntmru  or  ntr-u — the  sign  of  plurality 
prefixed,  instead' of  being  suffixed  t  I  believe  that  this  m  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  representative  of  an  older  pronominal  root ;  but  that 
it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  euphonic  attraction  of  the  final  m,  which 
constitutes  the  regular  sign  of  plurality.  If  the  plural  of  the  Telugu 
first  person  alone  had  m  for  its  basis,  we  might  possibly  suppose  that 
m  to  be  radical  and  primitive,  on  account  of  m  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  basis  of  the  corresponding  Scytho-Sanskrit  pronoun  ;  but  we  find 
the  same  initial  m  in  the  plural  of  the  Telugu  second  person  also. 
Now,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  wt,  the  singular  of  that  pronoun 
(agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  Behistun-Scythian  and  the  Chinese,  as 
well  as  with  many  of  the  Finnish  forms)  faithfully  represents  the 
earliest  organised  form  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  second  person, 
it  seems  evident  that  mtm  (the  supposititious  nominative  from  which 
the  objective  mim-mu  has  been  derived)  must  have  been  altered  from 
ntm.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  same  process  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  also.  Telugu  is  more 
addicted  to  harmonic  changes  than  any  other  Dravidian  dialect.  It 
alters  both  vowels  and  consonants  for  harmonic  reasons  so  fre- 
quently, that  the  change  from  n^m-u  to  mem-Uy  and  from  ntmrU  to 
mtm-Uj  would  be  thought  by  Telugu  people  a  very  natural  and 
easy  one.     It  occasionally  drops  also  the  initial  n  or  tti  of  these  words. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  first  person  forms  its  plural  in  all  the  Dravi- 
dian  idioms,  properly  so  called,  by  changing  the  final  formative  of  the 
singular  n  into  m;  and  that  the  second  person  originally  formed  its  plural 
in  the  same  manner — viz.,  by  substituting  m  for  n,  though  the  verbal 
endings  and  the  nominative  of  the  isolated  pronoun  in  some  of  the 
dialects  are  now  found  to  prefer  r.  We  have  seen  that  the  reflexive 
pronoun  also  forms  its  plural  by  discarding  n  and  annexing  m.  Con- 
sequently we  are  now  entitled  to  regard  m  as  the  most  regular  and 
ancient  sign  of  plurality  used  by  the  Dravidian  personal  pronouns. 

Origin  of  Pluralising  Particles,  (1.)  Origin  of  *r.' — We  have 
already  seen,  under  the  head  of  the  ''  Pluralisation  of  Nouns,"  that  the 
epicene  plural  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  ar  or  ir;  and  that  the  a 
and  1  of  ar  and  ir  are  probably  the  remote  and  proximate  demonstra- 
tive bases,  a  and  t,  to  which  r,  a  sign  of  plurality,  has  been  appended. 
ar  and  tr,  we  have  seen,  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  more 
fully  developed  a(t')ar,  t(f )ar,  those  people,  these  people.  But  how  has  a 
termination  which  is  naturally  appropriate  to  the  third  person  only 
found  its  way  into  the  second  ?  In  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  nir^ 
Tam.  you,  takes  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Tamil  classics,  the  form 
of  nimr,  and  niyir,  and  in  this  instance  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  more 
classical  form  is  also  the  more  ancient.  ni-{y)'ir  or  ni{v)'ir  will  thus 
mean  thou  +  they,  and  this  compound  will  naturally  acquire  the  signi- 
fication of  you.  The  Sanskrit  ytuhmSyjon  (yw +  «w^  =  thou  +  they), 
is  supposed  to  have  a  similar  origin.  The  Tamil  word,  however,  is  still 
more  suitable  than  the  Sanskrit  one  to  express  the  meaning  required. 
ir  in  Tamil  means  not,  as  the  Sanskrit  gmi  is  supposed  to  do,  they, 
indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  the  distance  or  proximity  of  the 
persons  referred  to,  but,  they  who  are  standing  nearer  than  certain 
other  people.  It  means  not  those  people,  but  these  people.  The 
Tamil  ni'{v)-ir  means,  therefore,  thou  +  these  people  ;  and  this  supplies 
us  with  a  more  suitable  origin  for  the  word  used  for  *  you  '  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Sanskrit,  or,  I  believe,  any  other  language  An  alternative 
explanation  is  that  the  ir  of  tbe  plural  pronouns  is  identical  in 
origin  with  tr,  two.  On  this  supposition  ntyir,  ntvir,  ntr,  would 
mean  *  two  thous,'  and  would  have  been  used  first  as  a  dual,  then 
as  a  plural. 

(2.)  Origin  of^vi.^ — Can  the  origin  of  m,  the  most  distinctive  sign 
of  the  plural  of  the  Dravidian  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns,  be  dis- 
covered 1  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  our  being  unable  to  discover  its 
origin  in  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves,  that  it  will  be  desirable 
or  necessary  for  us  to  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  It  will  be  found,  I  think, 
to  be  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation.     It  appears  to  me  to  have 
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been  derived  from  um,  the  conjunctive  or  copulative  particle  of  almost 
all  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Being  a  conjunctive  it  is  used  for  con- 
joining person  to  person — that  is,  for  pluralising.  (See  **  The  Floral 
Imperative.'')  This  particle  is  urn  in  Tamil  and  Malay&Iam,  um  or 
am,  more  commonly  um,  in  classical  Canarese,  H  in  colloquial  Canarese, 
u  in  Telugu.  The  Telugu  particle  takes  euphonically  the  shape  of  yu 
or  wu,  according  to  the  preceding  vowel,  but  in  itself  it  is  simply  «, 
and  identical  with  tbe  Tamil-Malay&lam-Canarese  um,  the  m  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  ordinary  formative  m  of  neuter  nouns,  u  is  best 
explained  as  the  intermediate  demonstrative  base  u,  correlative  to  the 
remote  demonstrative  base  a  and  the  proximate  t.  Tu}u  stands  alone 
in  using  Id  as  its  copulative  particle.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  um, 
its  use  as  a  copulative  particle  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Like  the 
Latin  qv^,  it  is  incapable  of  being  used  separately,  and  is  agglutinated 
to  the  word  it  qualifies.  On  the  supposition  of  the  final  m,  which 
constitutes  the  sign  of  plurality  in  Dravidian  pronouns,  personal  and 
reflexive,  being  a  relic  of  the  copulative  um,  ndm,  we,  and  ntm^  you, 
resolve  themselves  into  nd-um,  I-and,  egoque,  and  nt-um,  thou-and, 
tuque.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  extensive  use  which  is  avow- 
edly made  of  this  very  um  in  the  formation  of  Tamil  distributive  and 
universal  nouns  and  pronouns.  Thus,  evanum,  every  one,  quisque; 
engum,  everywhere,  uhique;  and  epparudum,  always,  every  time  ;  are 
unquestionably  derived  from  evan,  who,  engu,  where,  and  epporudu, 
what  time,  with  the  addition  in  each  instance  of  the  conjunctive  par- 
ticle um,  and  ;  so  that  the  compound  pronoun  *  every  one  '  is  regularly 
expressed  in  Tamil,  like  quisque  in  Latin,  by  *  who,  and — ';  everywhere, 
like  uhique,  by  *  where,  and — * ;  always,  by  *  what  time,  and — .'  In  the 
same  manner  um  is  annexed  as  an  auxiliary  to  some  affirmative  uni- 
versals  for  the  purpose  of  widening  their  ajjplication — e.g.,  elld-{v)'Um, 
Malay^Jam,  all,  literally  *  all  and — ,*  from  ellvd,  all,  and  um,  and.  This 
form  is  abbreviated  in  Tamil  into  elldm;  which  is  regarded  and 
treated  by  grammarians  as  a  neuter  plural.  The  corresponding  epi- 
cene plural  is  elldr-um,  all  persons.  In  Tamil  poetry  eldm  is  regarded 
as  a  plural  of  the  first  person,  meaning  all  we,  in  which  dm  probably 
represents  dm,  we.  If  then  the  addition  of  um,  abbreviated  to  m, 
undoubtedly  constitutes  pronominal  distributives  and  universals,  may 
not  the  sign  of  plurality  which  is  employed  by  the  personal  pronouns 
be  an  abbreviation  of  the  same  um  ?  In  poetical  Tamil,  personal  verbs 
are  sometimes  pluralised  by  the  addition  of  um — e.g.,  Set/gu,  I  will  do; 
ieygum  {kyg'-um),  we,  ye,  they  will  do.  So  also  ieygum  vandeni,  we 
have  done  (so  and  so)  and  come.  Here  iet/gu  is  an  old  future  or 
aoristic  verbal  participle,  capable  of  being  used  also  as  a  finite  verb, 
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and  we  find  that  by  the  addition  of  ttm  it  is  pluralised,  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  more  fully  expressed  plural  vandht^  we  came.  In  the 
same  dialect  of  Tamil  ieydu  (which  in  the  modem  colloquial  dialect 
means  having  done)  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  I  did,  and  ieyd- 
urn  in  the  sense  of  we  did.  We  have  here  distinct  and  evidently  very 
ancient  traces  of  the  use  of  um  as  a  sign  of  personal  plurality.  This 
use  of  um  appears  still  more  distinctly  in  the  second  person  plural  of 
the  imperative  of  Tamil  verbs  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  which  is  much 
used  as  an  honorific  singular — e.g.^  ki}  (the  root  used  as  the  first  person 
singular  imperative),  hear  thou  ;  kelum,  hear  ye.  This  form  has  been 
still  further  vulgarised  by  the  addition  of  gal^  the  sign  of  plurality 
belonging  to  irrational  nouns — e,g,,  kSfungaff  hear  ye.  Compare  the 
Telugu  honorific  singular  (properly  a  plural)  rammu,  come  ye,  the 
regular  singular  of  which  is  rd,  come  thou.  Neither  the  Tamil  um  of 
the  second  person  imperative,  nor  the  corresponding  Telugu  mu  or  umu, 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  identifying  it  with  the  Tamil  um,  the 
inflexion  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  plural.  It  is  best  ex- 
plained by  identifjring  it  with  the  um  by  which  that  inflexion  um  itself 
(from  ntm),  together  with  the  other  plurals  of  the  personal  and  re- 
flexive pronouns,  was  originally  pluralised. 

A  parallel  instance  of  the  use  of  a  copulative  conjunction  as  a  sign 
of  plurality  appears  in  Ostiak,  in  which  the  sign  of  the  dual  {ga,  ka, 
gah  «^c.)  is  derived  by  Gastrin  from  ka  or  ki,  also. 

Extra-Dravidian  Belationship. — We  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
final  m,  the  distinctive  Dravidian  plural  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
forms  the  plural  of  this  class  of  words  in  any  other  family  of  languages. 

971  having  a  tendency  to  be  weakened  into  n  (of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  the  terminations  of  Tamil  nouns),  and  m  and  n 
being  generally  equivalent  nasals,  the  use  of  a  final  n  as  a  sign  of  the 
plural  of  pronouns  may  possibly  be  equivalent  to  that  of  m.  If  so, 
we  may  adduce  as  examples  of  plurals  resembling  the  Dravidian  the 
Brahui  nan,  the  Chaldee  andn,  and  the  Ostiak  men,  we ;  as  also  the 
Persian  tan,  you.  A  slight  trace  of  the  use  of  m  as  a  sign  of  the 
plural  may  be  noticed  in  the  Beluchi  mimiken,  we,  when  compared  with 
menik,  I.  In  the  Ostiak,  a  Finno-Ugrian  dialect,  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  verb  terminates  in  m,  whilst  the  plural  of  the  corresponding 
pronoun  terminates  in  n.  On  comparing  the  Finnish  proper  olen,  I 
am,  with  olemme,  we  are,  we  are  struck  with  their  resemblance  to  the 
Dravidian  rule.  The  resemblance,  however,  is  illusory ;  for  the  m  of 
the  Finnish  m*  is  a  sign  of  personality,  not  of  plurality,  me,  we,  is 
the  plural  of  ma,  the  old  Finnish  I ;  of  which  na  (from  which  the  n 
of  olen  arises)  is,  as  I  have  shown,  an  euphonic  modification.     We  can 
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scarcely  indeed  expect  to  find  in  the  pronouns  of  the  Scythian  lan- 
guages aiiy  sign  of  plurality  perfectly  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Dravidian  m  ;  for  in  those  languages  the  personal  pronouns  are  gener- 
ally pluralised  by  a  change  of  the  final  vowel,  not  by  any  change  or 
addition  of  consonants — e.g^,  Manchu  6»,  I,  be^  we ;  Magyar  U^  thou, 
tif  you  ;  Ostiak  and  Finnish  ma,  I,  me  (or  men)^  we. 

I  have  reserved  till  now  the  consideration  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
analogies  which  run  through  the  whole  of  the  Indo-European  famUy  of 
languages,  and  which  are  found  also  in  the  Gaurian  or  North  Indian 
vernaculars.  In  those  languages  we  find  very  frequent  use  of  m  in  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns,  in  which  it  either  constitutes  the  final 
consonant,  or  occupies  a  place  of  evident  importance  ;  and  this  m  in 
some  instances  appears  to  replace  a  final  n  or  n  which  is  used  by  the 
corresponding  singulars. 

In  the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  we  find  the  following  instances 
of  the  use  of  n  or  n  in  the  singular  and  m  in  the  plural.  Hindi  main^ 
I ;  ham,  we ;  td,  tdn,  or  taifif  thou ;  turn,  you.  Gigarftthi  hun,  1 ; 
Iiame,  we ;  tHh,  thou  ;  tame,  you.  Mar&thi,  tdn  thou ;  tumJU,  you. 
In  Bengali  and  Oriya  h  disappears  from  the  terminations  of  the 
singulars,  but  in  the  plural  m  retains  its  place  as  in  the  other  dialects — 
e.g.,  Bengali  toma  or  tumi,  the  inflexional  base  of  the  plural  of  the 
second  person ;  and  Oriya  tumbha,  the  base  of  the  double  plural,  tumb- 
fiamdne.  The  same  distinctive  m  appears  in  the  P&li-Pr&krit,  the  stock 
from  which  the  Gaurian  vernaculars  radiated,  in  tumfie,  you,  amhe,  we. 
Compare  also  the  New  Persian  shumd,  you,  and  the  final  m  of  hastem, 
we  are.  I  quote  the  following  from  an  article  by  Mr  Beames  in  the 
Indian  Anticiuary  for  November  1872: — ^^ Mm,  plural  of  personal 
pronoun,  first  person ;  Hindi,  ham.  This  is  a  peculiarly  instructive 
form.  The  origin  of  this  word  in  all  the  seven  languages  (of  Northern 
India)  is  the  Pr&krit  amhe.  The  Oriya,  with  its  usual  fondness  for 
archaisms,  still  retains  this  form  almost  unchanged  in  dmhhe,  where 
the  h  is  merely  the  natural  thickening  of  the  pronunciation  after  wi. 
Hindi  has  thrown  the  h  backwards  to  the  begiimiiig  of  the  word, 
making  hame.  In  Mm  we  have  the  tendency,  natural  to  Bengali, 
towards  lengthening  the  short  vowel,  so  that  this  form  may  be  regarded 
as  transitional  between  middle  Hindi  and  the  modern  Bengali  dmiJ* 

Similar  and  very  striking  analogies  meet  us  in  Greek.  Compare 
the  singulars  ly(jiv  and  toxjv,  syut^r,  and  roviti,  with  the  plurals  Jj.ai/; 
and  vfiiT;.  This  resemblance,  too,  is  strengthened  when  the  vowels  of 
the  Greek  plurals  are  compared  with  some  of  the  corresponding 
Dravidian  ones — e.g.,  compare  yifi-tT;  with  the  Telugu  em-u,  we ;  and 
vfjL-iii  with  um,  which  is  the  base  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Tamil 
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plural  of  the  second  person.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  in  the 
Greek,  Persian,  Gaurian,  &c.,  m  is  not  used  indiscriminately  by  all 
nouns,  or  even  by  all  pronouns,  as  a  sign  of  plurality  in  general,  but  is 
invariably  restricted  to  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person— 
a  usage  which  precisely  accords  with  that  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 

A  strong  case  for  regarding  the  m  of  the  above-mentioned  Aryan 
idioms  as  closely  allied  to  the  m  which  constitutes  the  most  distinctive 
sign  of  the  plural  of  the  three  personal  pronouns  in  the  Dravidian 
family  (in  Canarese,  dm,  we;  fitniy  you;  tdrriy  selves)  has  now  been 
established.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  late  Mr  Gover  (in 
a  privately-printed  paper  on  the  Dravidian  personal  pronouns)  con- 
sidered that  there  was  ''  no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  real  and  intimate 
connection ; "  or  that  Dr  Pope,  in  hia  "  Outlines  of  the  Tuda  Grammar  " 
(p.  5),  should  have  said,  though  with  hesitancy,  *'  Nor  can  I  think  it 
clear  that  6m  (Tuda,  we)  is  not  related  to  the  Sanskrit  vayam,  or  to 
the  Greek  tifinsT;  or  a/ifitg,  and  Yedic  asmeJ'  The  evidence  of  relation- 
ship appears  to  me  to  be  weakened  by  this  reference  to  vayam.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  am  of  vayam  is  properly  a  sign  of  the  neuter 
singular,  constituting  vayam,  we,  like  ydyam,  you,  an  abstract  noun — 
plural,  indeed,  in  signification,  but  singular  in  form.  It  has  been 
seen,  also,  that  the  same  am  appears  in  aham^  I;  tvam,  thou;  and 
suayam,  self.  When  vayam  and  ydyam  are  set  aside  as  not  really 
related  to  the  Dravidian  forms,  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a 
real  relationship  between  the  Dravidian  dm,  ydm,  we,  and  the  Grseco- 
Vedic  &fifi-tg,  aswrt,  and  still  more  between  the  Dravidian  dm  and  the 
Bengali  Mm,  dmi,  becomes,  I  admit,  very  great ;  so  also  the  probability 
of  a  relationship  between  um,  the  Dravidian  oblique  form  of  you,  and 
the  Graeco-Vedic  o/ifJi^tg,  ytishmre,  and  the  um  of  the  Hindi  tum,  I 
feel  still,  however,  obliged  to  say,  as  I  said  in  the  first  edition,  that, 
on  a  more  extended  comparison  and  on  closer  consideration,  this 
resemblance  appears  to  me  first  to  diminish  and  then  to  disappear. 
The  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  re- 
ception appear  to  increase.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no  better  illustration  could 
be  found  of  the  danger  of  confiding  in  apparent  resemblances,  however 
close  and  exact,  and  of  the  necessity  of  tracing  words  back  to  their 
earliest  shapes  before  concluding  that  resemblances  imply  relationship. 

We  have  seen  that  the  plural  m  of  the  Dravidian  personal  pronoun 

resolves   itself  most   naturally   into  urn,  the   Dravidian   conjunctive 

particle,    and,   also.     What  is  the  history  of  the  plural  m  of  the 

( JrtTeco-Gaurian  personal  pronouns]     How  far  soever  we  trace  back 

the  Dravidian  m,  it  is  found  to  sustain  no  change,  and  to  exhibit  no 

signs  of  being  descended  from  anything  extrinsic  to  itself.     On  the 

u 
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Other  hand,  though  the  m  of  the  Greek  and  Qaurian  presents  itself  to 
us  simply  as  m  in  these  languages;  yet  on  carrying  our  comparison  a  few 
stages  further  back,  and  inquiring  into  its  origin  and  history,  we  find  it 
losing  its  simplicity,  and  presenting  itself  to  us  as  only  one  member  in 
a  composite  formative,  to  which  the  Dra vidian  m  bears  no  resemblance. 

fifisTg  and  itfuTg,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
Greek  plurals.  For  fi/itTg,  the  Doric  and  iEolic  dialects  have  a/AUy 
a/jLfiHy  and  afifit ;  for  itfitTg  they  have  u/xf ;,  VfifAts,  and  ufifit ;  of  which 
forms  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  appear  to  be  afifu^,  or  its  unin- 
flected  type  afi/it  and  v/jL/itg  or  ufifit.  In  like  manner  the  Gaurian 
forms  of  the  plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  not  the  oldest  forms 
of  these  plurals  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  Hindi  Aam,  the  Gujar&thi 
hame,  the  old  Bengali  hdm,  the  modem  Bengali  dmiy  the  Oriya  dmbfie, 
are  all  derived  from  the  Pr&krit  amhe.  The  Greek  afi/As  and  the 
Pr&krit  amhe  are  evidently  identical ;  but  what  is  the  origin  of  both  1 
In  Zend  the  m  and  h  of  the  Pr&krit  amhe  change  places,  so  that  cthme 
may  have  been  an  older  formt  The  plural  nominative  in  Zend  is 
vaem,  answering  to  the  later  Sanskrit  vayam;  but  all  the  oblique 
cases  are  built  upon  ahma  (pointing  to  a  nominative  ahm^i) — e,g.y  ablat. 
ahmat  (Sans.  asm/U),  Already  the  Dravidian  m  is  losing  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Aryan ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  next  stage,  the  Yedio- 
Sanskrit  asm^  (a  +  sme),  the  fountain-head  of  all  these  pronominal 
forms,  the  resemblance  appears  almost  wholly  to  vanish.  The  Aryan 
genealogical  tree  is  very  clearly  made  out :  asme,  ahme,  amhe,  afjLfAs^ 
&fi/ii-if  =  iifAug ;  dmhhe,  hame,  ham^  hdm,  dmi.  In  the  Dravidian 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  we  trace  our  way  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Tamilians  and  the  Kbonds  were  still  one  people,  in- 
habiting the  same  districts  and  speaking  the  same  tongue — a  time 
earlier  by  many  ages  than  the  degradation  of  the  Pr&krits  into  the 
modern  Gaurian  vernaculars — we  still  find  an  unvarying  m  (irresoluble 
except  into  um)  used  for  the  pluralisation  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

In  like  manner,  on  comparing  u/i,u,fs  or  u/A,af,  you,  with  the  Zend 
yHshem  (in  the  oblique  cases  yusma  or  yilsma),  and  with  the  Vedic- 
Sanskrit  yushme  (for  ytume),  it  is  equally  obvious  that  yusme  is  the 
root  of  the  whole.  t/iimi£,  you,  the  plural  of  tu,  thou,  has  probably 
been  softened  from  tusme  =  tu-snie  (as  asme  from  m/t3m>e  =  monsme) ; 
and  this  supposititious  tusm^  (weakened  into  tuhme,  like  asme  into  ahme) 
becomes  a  reality  when  we  turn  to  the  Pr&krit  tumhe,  you,  from  which 
comes  directly  the  Gaurian  tumhi,  tumhhay  tame,  tum^  &c.  Compare 
also  the  New  Persian  shumd. 

When  we  find  that  the  Dravidian  m  ox  um\a  to  be  compared,  not 
with  the  apparently  identical  m  of  the  Gaurian  ham  and  turn,  but 
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with  the  Yedic-Sanskrit  sme  of  asme  and  yushme,  it  is  evident  that 
the  improbability  of  m  or  um  being  identical  with  smey  or  nearly  related 
to  it,  becomes  very  great  This  improbability  increases  when  the  uses 
of  sme  and  those  of  m  are  compared. 

sme  is  a  compound  consisting  of  two  members,  sma  and  c,  of  which 
€  alone  is  characteristic  of  the  plural,  sma,  which  contains  the  m  that 
has  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Dravidian  sign  of  plurality, 
is  a  particle  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  and  the  force  of  which  is 
still  more  doubtfuL  When  used  as  an  isolated  particle,  it  gives  to  the 
present  tense  of  verbs  a  species  of  past  signification.  Its  use  in  the 
inflexion  of  pronouns,  when  inserted  between  the  pronominal  base  and 
the  signs  of  case  and  number,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  originally 
a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  meaning,  perhaps,  self  or  the  same, 
which  came  to  be  added  on  occasionally  to  the  other  pronominal  bases 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  additional  emphasis.  We  find  a  somewhat 
similar  use  in  Tamil  of  tarif  tam,  the  inflexion  of  the  reflexive  pronoun 
self,  selves,  which  is  occasionally,  especially  in  poetry,  inserted 
between  nouns  and  their  case-signs.  The  e  of  sme  is  the  ordinary 
sign  of  the  nominative  plural  of  pronominals  of  the  class  of  sme,  all, 
and  has  obviously  no  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  m ;  and  the  sma 
into  which  the  m  of  sm^  resolves  itself,  whatever  be  its  origin,  seems 
to  resemble  it  as  little. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  sma  makes  its  appearance  not  only 
in  the  inflexion  of  the  plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns,  but  also  in 
the  singular.  It  is  used  in  the  plural  alone  in  connection  with  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  in  Sanskrit;  but  Bopp 
recognises  it  in  the  singular  also  in  Zend  in  thwahmtyia  thee,  and 
more  doubtfully  in  Gothic  and  Latin ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  use  in  the  singular  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  Prd,krit  (which 
may  be  defined  as  early  colloquial  Sanskrit),  in  mamasmi  or  mamammiy 
in  me,  and  tumasmi  or  tumammi,  in  thee.  Bopp  supposes  this  use  of 
sma  in  singular  pronouns  to  be  of  late  origin,  and  to  have  arisen  from 
imitation  of  the  plurals ;  but  as  the  reason  why  sma  was  used  in  the 
inflexion  of  pronouns  has  only  been  guessed  at,  and  is  not  certainly 
known,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  plural  has  a  better  right  to  it  than 
the  singular.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Dravidian  m,  which  is  used  in  the  inflexion  of  the 
personal  pronouns  in  the  plaral  alone  (never  in  the  singular),  has 
become  less  and  less.  The  resemblance,  as  it  appears  to  me,  wholly 
vanishes  when  it  is  found  that,  whilst  this  use  of  m  as  a  sign  of 
plurality  is  absolutely  restricted  in  the  Dravidian  languages  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  and  the  reflexive  *  self/  in 
Sanskrit,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  other  Aryaxv  UxL^goA^igs^^ 
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9ma  makes  its  appearance  (in  three  of  the  cases  in  the  singular)  in  the 
inflexion  of  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person^  including  the  demon- 
strative, the  relative,  and  the  interrogative  pronouns.  Nothing  could 
be  further  than  this  from  the  Dravidian  use;  and  nothing  also,  I 
think,  could  show  more  clearly  that  the  sma  of  asme  and  yushme  can- 
not safely  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  sign  of  the  plural. 

Twofold  Plural  of  the  Dravidian  Pronoun  of  tlie  First  Pei'son, — The 
ordinary  plural  of  the  Dravidian  first  personal  pronoun  is  constantly 
used,  not  only  as  a  plural,  but  also  as  an  honorific  singular,  precisely 
as  the  royal  and  editorial  '  we '  is  used  in  English ;  and  the  plural  of 
every  other  Dravidian  pronoun  may  optionally  be  used  as  an  honorific 
singular  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not,  however,  this  twofold  signifi- 
cation or  use  of  the  same  pronoun  to  which  I  now  refer ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  plural,  which  differ  from  one 
another  in  signification  almost  as  much  as  the  plural  and  the  dual  of 
other  languages.  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  with  the  exception 
of  Canarese,  there  are  two  plurals  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
son, of  which  one  denotes,  not  only  the  party  of  the  speaker,  but 
also  the  party  addressed,  and  may  be  called  the  plural  inclusive ;  the 
other  excludes  the  party  addressed,  and  denotes  only  the  party  of 
the  speaker,  and  may  be  called  the  plural  exclusive.  Thus,  if  a  person 
said  "  We  are  mortal,"  he  would  naturally  use  the  *  we  *  which  includes 
those  who  are  spoken  to,  as  well  as  the  speaker  and  his  party,  or 
the  plural  inclusive:  whilst  he  would  use  the  plural  exclusive,  or  that 
which  excludes  the  party  addressed,  if  he  wanted  to  say  ^^  Wt  vxe 
Hindus ;  you  are  Europeans." 

There  is  a  similar  distinction  between  the  two  plurals  of  the  first 
person  used  in  the  Mar&thi  and  the  Giijar&thi — e.g.,  hame  in  Qujar&thi 
means  we — the  party  speaking ;  whilst  dpane  means  we — the  party 
speaking,  and  you  also  who  are  addressed.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  particular  pronominal  themes  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Northern  India  and  in  the  languages  of  the  South ;  but  the  existence 
of  so  remarkable  an  idiom  in  the  North  Indian  family,  as  well  as  in 
the  Southern,  seems  to  demonstrate  the  existence  in  the  Northern 
family  of  an  ancient  under-current  of  Dravidian,  or  at  least  of  non- 
Aryan  influences.  The  idiom  in  question  is  a  distinctively  Scythian 
one,  and  is  one  of  those  points  which  seem  to  connect  the  Dravidian 
family  with  the  Scythian  group.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  twofold 
plural  in  Sanskrit,  or  in  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  but  it  is  found  everywhere  in  Central  Asia.  Thus  Manchu 
has  7nil,  we — of  the  one  party,  and  be,  we — the  whole  company, 
Mongolian  has  a  similar  idiom.  This  peculiarity  is  found  also  in  the 
northern  dialect  of  the  Chinese.     In  that  dialect,  tsa-men,  we,  includes 
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the  persons  addressed,  whilst  wO'Tneny  we,  does  not.  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  found  also  in  the  Polynesian  languages,  in  many  of  the 
languages  of  America,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Australian  tribes. 

All  the  Dravidian  languages  do  not  use  precisely  the  same  plural 
pronouns  as  inclusive  and  exclunve  plurals.  The  colloquial  Tamil 
(with  which  the  Malay&lam  agrees)  forms  the  plural  exclusive  from 
ndm,  the  ordinary  and  regular  plural,  by  the  addition  of  golf  which  is 
properly  a  neuter  sign  of  plurality ;  by  which  addition  n&m  becomes 
ndngal  in  Tamil,  Hanal  or  Hannal  in  Malay&Jam.  The  corresponding 
plural  in  Tu}u  is  enkufu.  Telugu,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  mhn-u 
(answering  not  to  the  Tamil  ndngga}^  but  to  ndm)  as  its  plural  exclu- 
sive ;  and  as  this  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  pronoun,  it  seems  better 
suited  to  this  restricted  use  than  the  reduplicated  form.  Telugu, 
though  differing  from  Tamil  in  this  point,  agrees  with  Tamil  in  using 
mSmu  as  its  honorific  singular ;  and  this  use  of  the  plural  exclusive  in 
Telugu  as  an  honorific  is  more  in  accordance  with  philosophical  pro- 
priety than  the  Tamilian  use  of  the  plural  inclusive  for  this  purpose  ; 
for  when  a  superior  addresses  inferiors,  it  is  evidently  more  natural  for 
him  to  make  use  of  a  plural  which  excludes  those  whom  he  addresses, 
than  one  in  which  they  would  be  included  together  with  himself.  Eu 
agrees  with  Telugu,  and  uses  dm-u  (identical  in  origin  with  the  Tamil 
ydm,  ndm)  to  express  the  restricted  signification  which  Tamil  gives 
to  ndngal.  Its  plural  inclusive  is  dju,  the  oblique  form  of  which  is 
ainrnd  ;  and  the  Telugu  plural  which  corresponds  to  dJu  (but  which  in 
meaning  corresponds  to  ndm)  is  manamru,  the  base  and  inflexion  of 
which  is  majia.  manam-u  is  probably  derived  from  nid,  the  inflexional 
base  of  mSmu,  with  an  euphonic  addition,  or  possibly  with  a  weakened 
reduplication. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  ground  traversed  in  my  first  edition,  with 
such  additions  and  corrections  as  recently-published  grammars  have 
enabled  me  to  make.  The  results  are  exhibited,  for  convenience  of 
comparison,  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  this  list,  I  include  only 
those  dialects  which  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  of  which  gram-  ! 
mars  have  been  published.     The  pronouns  of  the  first  person  contained 

A 

in  the  Rajmahdl  and  Urion  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  list,  together 
with  those  found  in  Dr  Hunter's  lists  of  words  contained  in  the  rest  of 
the  Central  Indian  dialects.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  deduce  any  inference,  except  one  of  the  vaguest  kind,  from 
lists  of  isolated  words  collected  by  persons  who  had  little  or  no  real 
acquaintance  with  the  dialects  to  which  they  belonged.  We  tread  on 
firmer  ground  when  we  compare  with  one  another  dialects  which  have 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  possessing  published  grammars. 
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SECTION  II.— DEMONSTRATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  pro- 
nouns of  the  Dravidian  family  separately.  The  bases  are  different, 
but  they  are  built  up  on  those  bases  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and 
obey  one  and  the  same  law,  so  that  what  is  said  about  the  one  claas 
may  be  regarded  as  said  about  the  other  also.  I  shall  discuss  them 
separately  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  treat 
them  together. 

1.  Djbmonstbative  and  Interrogative  Bases. 

1.  Demonstrative  Boies. — The  Dravidian  languages,  like  most  other 
primitive  uncompounded  tongues,  are  destitute  of  pronouns  (properly 
so  called)  of  the  third  person,  and  use  instead  demonstratives  signify- 
ing this  or  that,  with  the  addition  of  suffixes  of  gender  and  number. 
In  these  languages  '  he,'  means  literally  that  man ;  '  she,'  that  woman ; 
and  '  they,'  those  persons  or  things.  The  interrogatives  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  of  gender  and  number  to 
an  interrogative  base  signifying  '  what.' 

The  words  which  signify  man  and  woman  have  gradually  lost  the 
definiteness  of  their  original  signification,  and  shrunk  into  the  position 
of  masculine  and  feminine  terminations.  They  are  no  longer  substan- 
tives, but  mere  suffixes  or  signs  of  gender ;  and  are  so  closely  incor- 
porated with  the  demonstrative  bases  that  it  requires  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  language  to  enable  us  to  separate  them.  In 
comparison,  therefore,  with  the  Turkish  and  Ugrian  languages,  in  which 
there  is  but  one  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  the  Dravidian  languages, 
which  possess  a  great  variety,  appear  to  considerable  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  the  speech  of  the  Dravidians  appears  to  have  been 
originally  no  richer  than  the  other  Scythian  idioms ;  and  to  have  at 
length  surpassed  them  only  by  the  Aryanistic  device  of  fusing  that- 
nian,  that-womau,  that-thing,  into  single  euphonious  words.  The 
signification  of  man  and  woman  still  shines  through  in  the  masculine 
and  feminine  terminations;  but  no  trace  remains  of  the  words  by 
which  a  thing  and  things  were  originally  expressed,  and  which  are 
now  represented  only  by  cf,  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular,  and  a,  that 
of  the  neuter  plural. 

Four  demonstrative  bases  are  recognised  by  one  or  another  of  the 
Dravidian  dialects,  each  of  which  is  a  pure  vowel — viz.,  a,  the  remote 
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if  the  proximate,  and  u,  the  medial  demonstrative ;  together  with  i^ 
which  is  the  suffix  of  emphasis  in  most  of  the  dialects,  but  is  a  demon- 
strative in  Eu.  The  first  two^viz.,  a,  the  remote,  and  i,  the  proxi- 
mate demonstrative — are  the  most  widely  and  frequently  used.  The 
medial  u  is  occasionally  used  by  the  Tamil  poets,  more  frequently  in 
classical  Canarese  and  in  Tulu,  to  denote  a  person  or  object  which  is 
intermediate  between  the  remote  and  the  proximate ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  ulterior  affinities  of  its  own.  i,  the  ordinary  Dravi- 
dian  suffix  of  emphasis,  is  used  as  a  demonstrative  in  Ku  alone — in 
addition  however  to  a  and  t — e.^.,  Svdru,  they.  It  appears  also  in  the 
UrUon  idah,  this,  the  correlative  of  hUdah^  that  The  use  of  ^  being 
chiefly  emphatic,  I  refer  the  reader,  for  an  account  of  it,  to  a  subse- 
quent head.  The  ordinary  demonstratives  of  the  Dravidian  dialects 
are  the  simple  short  vowels  a,  t ,  and  u ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
every  other  form  which  they  assume  is  derived  from  this  by  some 
euphonic  process. 

2.  Interrogative  Bases, — There  are  two  classes  of  interrogatives  in  the 
Dravidian  languages — viz.,  interrogative  pronouns  or  adjectives,  such 
as,  who  ?  which  ?  what  ?  and  syntactic  interrogatives,  such  as,  is  it?  is 
there?  Interrogative  pronouns  and  a4jectives  resolve  themselves  in 
the  Dravidian  tongues  into  interrogative  prefixes,  resembling  the  de- 
monstrative prefixes  already  considered,  by  suffixing  to  which  the  for- 
matives  of  number  and  gender  we  form  interrogative  pronouns.  The 
interrogative  particle  itself,  when  simply  prefixed  to  a  substantive, 
constitutes  the  interrogative  adjective  what  ? 

(a.)  The  most  common  interrogative  prefix  is  the  vowel  e.  In  all 
the  Dravidian  dialects  this  prefix  is  used  in  the  formation  of  pronomi- 
uals,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  demonstrative  bases  a  and  i. 
It  forms  one  of  a  set  of  vocalic  prefixes  (a,  t,  u^  and  f),  which  occupy 
one  and  the  same  position,  obey  one  and  the  same  law,  and  differ  only 
in  the  particular  signification  which  is  expressed  by  each.  The  unity 
of  principle  pervading  these  prefixes  will  be  clearly  apparent  from  the 
subjoined  comparative  view.  The  forms  which  are  here  exhibited  are 
those  of  the  Tamil  alone ;  but  in  this  particular  all  the  dialects  agree 
on  the  whole  so  perfectly  with  the  Tamil,  and  with  one  another,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  I  exhibit  here  an  alternative 
(probably  an  older)  interrogative  base  in  ydy  which  will  be  inquired 
into  further  on. 
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Proximate 

DemoDstntiTe 

i. 

Remote 

DemoDstratire 

a. 

Intermediate 
Demonstratire 

Interrogatire 
oryo. 

• 

Mas.  sing. 
Fern.  do. 
Neut.  do. 
Epic.  plu. 
Neut.  do. 

tvan,  hie. 
tval,  haec 
tdu,  hoc. 
tVar,  hi,  hse. 
ivei,  haec. 

avafij  ille. 
aval,  iUa. 
adu,  illud. 
avar,  illi,  illse. 
aveif  ilia. 

tiva/.        «{ 
udu,         < 
uvar.        < 

V 

evan  or  ydiw 

quis) 
eval  or  y4tt 

quael 
ecft^  or  ydo 

quid? 
evar  or  ydvo 

qui?  que 
€Vm'  or  ydvt 

quael 

I  need  not  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  and  philosophical  regu 
ity  of  this  quadruple  set  of  remote,  proximate,  and  intermediate 
monstratives  and  interrogatives.     In  no  other  language  or  family 
languages  in  the  world  shall  we  find  its  equal,  or  even  its  second, 
addition  to  which,  the  circumstance  that  the  demonstrative  vowels 
not  only  used  in  these  languages  with  an  invariable  and  exact  discri 
nation  of  meaning  which  is  not  found  in  the  Indo-European  tong 
(with  the  solitary  and  partial  exception  of  the  New  Persian),  but 
also  associated  with  a  corresponding  interrogative  vowel  of  which 
Indo-European  tongues  are  totally  ignorant,  tends  to  confirm  the  ff 
position  which  I  have  already  expressed,  that  the  Dravidian  fan 
has  retained  some  Prse-Sanskrit  elements  of  immense  antiquity ;  a 
in  particular,  that  its  demonstratives,  instead  of  being  borrowed  fr 
Sanskrit,  represent  those  old  Japhetic  bases  from  which  the  dem 
stratives  of    Sanskrit  itself,  as  well  as  of  various  other  members 
the  Indo-European  family,  were  derived. 

(6.)  The  other  interrogative  base  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is 
yd  is  not  used  at  all  in  Telugu,  but  is  largely  used  in  Canarese,  i 
somewhat  more  rarely  in  TamiL  Probably  there  was  originally  o 
one  interrogative  base,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  yd,  and  e  m 
have  been  corrupted  from  it.  The  process  by  which  yd  became  < 
tolerably  clear,  a  evinces  a  tendency  to  be  weakened  into  e,  ( 
"  Part  I.,  Sounds/')  We  have  seen  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
cumstance  that  the  Sanskrit  ymna,  the  name  of  the  god  of  det 
becomes  in  Tamil  em(i{ii),  pronounced  yeniaiii).  In  Tulu,  ydr,  w 
becomes  yer\  This  is  a  considerable  step  towards  e.  Then,  also,  i 
commonly  pronounced  as  ye,  and  e  ti^  ye ;  and  in  Telugu  this  j 
frequently  written,  as  well  as  heard.  This  would  facilitate  the  omiss 
of  the  y  in  writing,  when  yd  came  generally  to  be  weakened  into 
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e  alone  would  in  time  have  the  same  force  as  y^^  and  would  come  to 
be  regarded  as  its  equivalent.  The  long  form  ^  still  survives  in  the 
Malay&lam  evan,  ival,  he,  she,  for  evariy  eval;  and  in  the  Tamil  and 
Malayilam  eduy  and  the  Telugu  edi.  In  Telugu  ^  sometimes  directly 
corresponds  to  the  Tamil  yd — e.g,y  compare  ydndUy  Tarn,  where,  when, 
a  year  (nasalised  from  yddu),  with  the  Telugu  idu,  where,  Sdi,  a  year. 
We  see  also  this  long  interrogative  i  in  the  Telugu  ila^  how,  in  what 
manner,  compared  with  dla^  Ua,  in  that  manner^  in  this  manner. 

There  is  a  remarkable  change  in  Canarese  of  the  interrogative  yd 
into  dd.  We  may  say  either  ydvan-u  or  ddvan-u,  what  man  ?  ydvaf-u 
or  ddval-Uf  what  woman  ?  ydvadu  or  ddvadu,  what  thing  ?  So  also  the 
crude  interrogative  is  ydva  or  ddva,  who,  which,  what  ?  In  Tuju  we 
find  the  same  dd,  which  ?  alternating  with  vd  and  vdva ;  also  ddne, 
what  ?  ddycy  why  ?  In  these  instances  the  analogy  of  the  other  dialects 
leads  me  to  conclude  yd  to  be  the  older  and  more  correct  form  of  the 
interrogative  base.  In  yir,  who  ?  yd  appears  as  yij  which  is  a  very 
trifling  change.  The  Gr^nd  interrogative  bd  and  bd  appear  to  be 
hardened  from  yd,  like  the  Tu}u  vd. 

In  High  Tamil,  yd  is  not  only  prefixed  adjectivally  to  substantives 
(like  a,  e,  and  e)— ^.^.,  yd-{k)kdlam,  what  time  ?  but  it  is  even  used  by 
itself  as  a  pronoun — e.g,,  ydr{£)ieyddyy  what  hast  thou  done  7  It  forms 
the  basis  of  only  one  adverbial  noun — viz.,  ydr^du,  Tam.  when  ?  a  year, 
a  correlative  of  dnduy  then,  and  ir^du^  now.  The  only  use  to  which 
yd  is  put  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Tamil,  is  that  of  forming  the 
basis  of  interrogative  pronouns  ;  a  complete  set  of  which,  in  Tamil  as 
well  as  in  Canarese,  are  formed  from  yd — cg.t  ydvan,  quisf  ydvaf, 
quce  ?  yddu,  quid  f  ydvar,  qui,  quas  ?  ydvei,  quas  ?  The  Canarese  inter- 
rogative pronouns  accord  with  these,  with  a  single  unimportant  excep- 
tion. The  neuters,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  Canarese  are  formed  from 
ydva,  instead  of  yd — e.g.,  ydvadu,  quid?  (for  yddu,)  and  ydvavu,  quce  f 
(for  ydva,)  This  additional  va  is  evidently  derived  by  imitation  from 
the  euphonic  v  of  ydvanu,  he,  and  its  related  forms  ;  but  it  is  out  of 
place  in  connection  with  the  neuter,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption. In  Tamil,  a  peculiar  usage  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  epicene  plural  ydvar,  qui,  quce,  has  obtained  ground.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  with  the  signification  of  the  singular  as 
well  as  that  of  the  plural,  though  itself  a  plural  only  and  epicene ;  and 
when  thus  used,  ydvar  \a  abbreviated  into  ydr — e,g,,  avan  ydr,  who  is 
he  1  (literally  he  who  ;)  aval  ydr,  who  is  she  1  ydr  has  also  been  still 
further  corrupted  into  dr,  especially  in  compounds. 

1.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns. — The  original  char- 
acter of  the  demonstrative  bases,  like  that  of  the  interrogativei  is 
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best  exhibited  by  tlie  neuter  singular,  the  formative  of  which  d 
not  commence  with  a  vowel,  like  an  and  af  (Tamil),  the  masculine  a 
feminine  suffixes,  but  consists  in  a  single  consonant,  d,  followed  by 
enunciative  vowel — that  is,  a  vowel  intended  merely  as  a  help 
enunciation.  This  vowel  is  t  in  Telugu,  a  very  short  u  in  the  otl 
languages.  The  remote  and  proximate  neuter  singulars  are  in  Telu 
€Ldiy  idly  that  (thing),  this  (thing) ;  the  interrogative  ^(/»,  what  (thin^ 
in  Tamil,  Malay&]am,  and  Canarese  they  are  adu,  idu  (with  the 
termediate  udu),  and  edu.  In  Gdnd  the  demonstratives  are  ad^ 
The  anomalous  forms  of  the  Tu}u  and  the  Tuda  will  be  considei 
further  on. 

d  having  already  been  shown  to  be  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singu 
used  by  pronominals  and  appellatives,  and  there  being  no  hial 
between  a,  t,  or  u  and  d,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  euphoi 
insertions,  it  is  evident  that  the  a,  t,  and  u  of  the  neuter  singula 
cited  above  constitute  the  purest  form  of  the  demonstrative  bas 
The  suffixes  which  are  annexed  to  the  demonstrative  bases  a,  i,  a 
Uf  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  masculine  and  feminine  singuh 
and  the  epicene  and  neuter  plurals,  commence  with  a  vowel  The 
suffixes  are  in  Tamil  an  for  the  masculine,  a{  for  the  feminine, 
for  the  epicene  plural,  and  ei  or  a  for  the  neuter  plural ;  and  v  is  t 
consonant  which  is  most  commonly  used  to  prevent  hiatus.  T 
following,  therefore,  are  the  demonstrative  pronouns  of  Tamil — vi 
avan,  ille  ;  ivan,  hie ;  ava},  ilia ;  tval,  ha3C  ;  avar^  illi ;  ivar,  hi 
aveij  ilia ;  tvei,  haec.  To  these  must  be  added  the  intermediates  uvo 
7tvalj  udu,  uvavy  uveif  which  do  not  admit  of  being  translated  bj 
single  word.  I  quote  examples  from  Tamil  alone,  because,  thou^ 
different  formatives  of  number  and  gender  are  sometimes  annexed 
the  other  dialects,  those  differences  do  not  affect  the  demonstrati 
bases.  The  anomaly  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  Tu 
will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  only  apparent  All  the  abo 
suffixes  of  gender  have  already  been  investigated  in  the  section  < 
"The  Noun."  The  mode  in  which  they  are  annexed  to  the  demc 
strative  bases  is  the  only  point  which  requires  to  be  examined  here. 

The  demonstrative  bases  being  vocalic,  and  all  the  suffixes,  with  t 
exception  of  the  neuter  singular,  commencing  with  a  vowel,  soi 
euphonic  consonants  had  to  be  used  to  keep  the  concurrent  vow( 
separate  and  pure,  v,  though  most  frequently  used  to  prevent  hiati 
is  not  the  only  consonant  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  Ku  bei 
but  little  attentive  to  euphony,  it  sometimes  dispenses  altogether  wi 
the  euphonic  v,  and  leaves  the  contiguous  vowels  uncombined — e.i 
dditju,  he ;  ddlu,  she.     Even  Tamil  sometimes  combines  those  vowi 
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instead  of  euphonically  separating  them — e.g.y  ydvar,  who?  is  com- 
monly abbreviated  into  ydr ;  and  this  is  still  further  softened  to  dr  in 
the  colloquial  dialect. 

In  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil,  n  is  often  used  euphonically  in- 
stead of  v,  especially  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verbs. 
Thus,  instead  of  irunddn  (for  irundavan)^  he  was,  the  poets  sometimes 
say  tntndanan ;  and  for  irundava,  they  (neuter)  were,  the  form  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  used,  irundana  is  universally  used  instead. 
This  euphonic  v  has  in  some  instances  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  demonstrative  itself.  In  the  nominative  plural 
of  the  G6nd  neuter  demonstrative,  the  final  and  characteristic  vowel  a 
has  disappeared  altogether,  without  leaving  any  representative — e.g,^ 
av,  those  (things) ;  tV,  these  (things).  In  the  oblique  cases  a  is  repre- 
sented by  e.  In  Telugu,  though  the  nominatives  of  the  neuter  plural 
demonstratives  avi  and  ivi  use  v  merely  as  an  euphonic,  yet  in  the 
oblique  cases,  the  bases  of  which  are  vd  and  vi,  the  demonstrative 
vowels  have  got  displaced,  and  v  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  word, 
as  if  it  were  a  demonstrative,  and  had  a  right  per  m  to  be  represented. 
In  the  masculine  singulars  vddu,  ille ;  vidu^  hie ;  and  in  the  epicene 
plurals  vdi'u,  iUi ;  vtruj  hi,  v  euphonic  has  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  assumed  the  position  of  a  demonstrative  in  the  nominative  as 
well  as  in  the  inflexion.  That  this  v,  however,  is  not  a  demonstrative, 
and  that  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  in  Telugu  is  abnormal,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  dd  and  (/i,  the  inflexions  of  <td%  and  tdi,  illud 
and  hoc,  the  neuter  singular  demonstratives  of  the  Telugu  d,  though 
certainly  not  a  demonstrative,  nor  even  euphonic,  but  simply  a  sign  or 
suffix  of  neuter  singularity,  has  been  advanced  to  as  prominent  a  position 
(by  a  similar  euphonic  dbplacement)  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  root 
Compare  especially  the  corresponding  Telugu  interrogative. 

In  Tu]u  the  proximate  neuter  singular  demonstrative  is  indu  or 
undu,  the  remote  avu,  indu  and  undu  correspond  to  the  Tamil  proxi- 
mate tdu  and  intermediate  udu:  the  only  difierence  consists  in  the 
nasalisation  of  the  d,  avu,  the  remote  demonstrative,  though  a  neuter 
singular,  is  identical  in  form  with  the  Canarese  avu,  they  (neuter). 
The  V  of  avu  seems  to  be  merely  euphonic,  as  it  disappears  altogether 
in  the  plural,  which  is  not  avukufu,  but  eikulu  {avu  =  ayu  =  et).  The 
corresponding  masculine  pronoun  is  dye,  he,  in  which  y  is  used 
euphonically  where  v  would  have  been  used  in  Tamil.  In  the  feminine 
dl\  she  (Tam.  avaf),  even  the  y  has  disappeared,  and  the  two  contiguous 
vowels  have  coalesced.  The  proximate  pronouns  of  the  Tu}u  masculine 
and  feminine  singular  and  plural  present  several  peculiarities.  m5e, 
he  (hie),  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  ivan^  the  Old  Canarese  tvom.    The 
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euphonic  v  of  those  languages  seems  to  have  been  hardened  into 
and  this  m  to  have  become  mJb.  The  plural  of  the  same  is  mer'  ( 
remote  is  dvy  for  avar).  The  feminine  proxinSate  she  (hsec)  is  tn 
the  plural  of  which  is  mdkulu,  mir  stands  for  ivar  =  ifnary  and  mdf 
ival  =  iinaL  Compare  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the  demonstral 
bases  t  and  a  in  the  Telugu  vtra  and  vdru,  they,  proximate  and  rem< 
for  ivar  and  avar.  See  also  "The  Noun,"  epicene  plural,  in  w 
The  same  peculiarity  appears  in  the  Tulu  demonstrative  advei 
avulu,  there,  corresponds  with  similar  words  in  the  other  diak 
(Can.  alii);  but  mUlu,  here,  presents  the  same  peculiarity  as  n 
haec. 

In  the  Tuda  dialect  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  the  same 
both  numbers  and  for  all  three  persons,  Uke  the  Sanskrit  reflex 
pronoun  svayam.  atham  represents  everything  of  which  *  that '  < 
be  predicated ;  itham  is  the  equivalent  for  this.  With  atham^  ithi 
compare  the  Telugu  atadu,  atanu,  dtahduy  dtadu,  itadu,  itanu,  Ua 
Uanu  ;  the  Old  Canarese  singular  masculines  dtam^  Uam,  iUam,  1 
final  am  of  the  Tuda  is  occasionally  dropped. 

Tamil  possesses  a  complete  set  of  abstract  demonstrative  and  inl 
fogative  nouns  of  perfect  regularity  and  great  beauty.  I  class  th 
here  (for  convenience  of  comparison)  with  demonstrative  and  inl 
rogative  pronouns ;  but  they  are  in  reality  nouns,  expressing  abstrac 
the  ideas  that  are  embodied  in  the  pronouns  in  a  concrete  sha 
They  consist  of  the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  vowel  bases  (a 
u,  e),  with  the  addition  of  7nei,  the  ordinary  formative  of  absti 
nouns,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  tan-mei^  nature,  liten 
self-ness,  in  the  section  on  the  reflexive  pronoun  tdn.  The  initial  c< 
I;  sonant  of  mei  is  doubled  by  rule  after  the  demonstrative  and  in 

rogative  vowels.     The  words  referred  to  are  immei,  tMs-ness;  amn 

that-ness;    ummei,  an   intermediate   position   between   that-ness  i 

j  this-ness ;   emineiy  what-ness.     In  use,  the  words  chiefly  denote 

j  difi'erent  states  of  being  or  births,     immdy  the  present  state  or  bii 

i  is  the  only  word  of  the  set  in  common  use ;  the  rest  are  found  onlj 

the  poets,     aviviei  (common  equivalent  maTuniei,  other-ness)  dene 
the  future  birth ;  uvimei,  the  birth  before  the  present ;  emmei,  w 
birth  1  generally  found  with  the  addition  of  wn,  and  so  as  to  give 
meaning  *  in  whatsoever  birth.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  neuter  singular  of  the  demonstrative  j 
interrogative  pronouns,  properly  so  called,  is  formed  by  the  additioi 
the  neuter  formative  d  to  the  vowel  bases  a,  i,  u  ;  e  or  yd. 

There  are  traces  also  of  the  existence  of  two  classes  of  prono 
formed  by  means  of  the  addition  to  the  same  vowel  bases  of  w, 
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equivalent  of  which  is  w,  or  of  I,  Pronominals  ending  in  I  are  used 
chiefly  as  adverbs  of  place  and  mode.  There  are  exceptions,  however 
— e,g,y  alia,  Tel.,  that,  has  the  force  of  an  adjective  {alladi,  that  thing). 
See  Adverbs  :  formative  l,  V,  The  demonstrative  pronouns  and  pro- 
nominals ending  inm  or  n  are  not  free  from  doubt.  I  shall,  therefore, 
adduce  first  the  interrogatives  belonging  to  this  class,  about  which  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained. 

Each  of  the  dialects  possesses  a  neuter  interrogative  pronoun,  formed 
from  the  interrogative  base  e  or  e^  and  the  neuter  formative  n  or  m. 
This  formative  is  more  abstract  than  d,  but  less  so  than  met.  ed-u 
means  which  ?  en,  what  ]  In  Tamil  we  find  en,  what  ?  from  which  is 
formed  the  singular  appellative  ennadu,  what  thing?  and  the  plural 
ennay  what  things  ?  en  is  also  lengthened  into  Sn,  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  why  ]  Though  eniia  is  properly  a  plural  neuter,  it  has 
come  to  be  used  also  as  a  singular,  and  is  even  turned  colloquially  into 
a  singular  neuter  noun,  ennam — e.^.,  ennamdy,  how?  Malay&|am  uses 
en,  like  Tamil,  meaning  what?  rather  than  why?  but  does  not  use  en; 
instead  of  this  we  have  endu,  what  ?  which,  however,  is  probably  the 
Malay&lam  shape  of  the  Tamil  ennadu  =  en-du.  In  Canarese  Snu  is 
not  a  mere  interrogative  particle,  but  a  regularly  declined  interrogative 
pronoun,  like  the  vulgar  Tamil  ennam.  We  have  substantially  the 
same  word  in  the  Telugu  imi,  what?  why?  ^i  bears  the  same 
relation  to  idi,  Tel.  what  (thing)  ?  that  en  in  Tamil  bears  to  edu.  The 
only  difference  is  in  the  use  of  the  more  abstract  n  or  m  as  a  neuter 
formative,  instead  of  dy  which  gives  more  distinctly  the  sense  of  the 
neuter  singular.  In  the  compound  word  imd,  Tel.,  I  know  not  what 
(Tam.  Mai.  Can.  ind),  from  hn  and  d,  the  particle  of  doubt,  we  see  that 
emi  is  a  secondary  form  of  im;  and  by  the  help  of  Tamil  we  are  able 
to  trace  this  im  back  to  the  shorter  form  em.  ini,  which  I  consider 
the  equivalent  of  ^mi,  is  used  in  the  conjugation  of  Telugu  verbs  as  a 
conditional  particle ;  properly  it  implies  a  question. 

We  now  return  to  the  demonstratives  which  appear  to  be  formed 
from  the  demonstrative  vowels  a,  t,  u,  with  the  addition  of  m  or  n. 
am,  that,  appears  to  survive  in  the  am  which  b  used  so  largely  as  a 
formative  by  neuter  nouns  in  Tamil  and  Malay&}am ;  and  possibly  also 
in  am,  which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  sign  of  the  Dravidian  accusative 
case.  In  each  of  these  instances  an  is  often  used  instead  of  am.  See 
the  sections  treating  on  these  formatives  and  case-signs  in  Part  III., 
"  The  Noun."  im  shows  itself  in  the  Canarese  sign  of  the  ablative  case, 
originally  a  locative,  and  in  the  corresponding  Tamil  in,  with  which  il 
corresponds.  The  primitive  meaning  seems  to  be  this  place,  here,  and 
hence,  a  place,  a  house.     Both  al  and  il  appear  also  in  verbal  deriva- 
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lives,  especially  in  Tamil,  in  which,  e,g.y  the  number  of  nonns  der 
from  verbal  roots  which  take  a/  or  i/  as  their  formative,  is  alma 
large  as  those  which  take  am  or  an,  Dr  Gandert  derives  from  ai 
im  the  Tamil  demonstrative  adjectives  anda^  that,  inda^  this;  ai 
presume  would  attribute  the  same  origin  to  the  Telugu  and  Cam 
adjectives  antay  inta,  <&c.,  which  are  more  or  less  demonstrative 
meaning.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  still  prefer  to  regard  these  fc 
as  nasalised  from  ad\  that,  id\  this.  We  had  an  instance  of 
nasalisation  before  us  just  now  in  the  Tu]u  pronoun  indu^  undu, 
(thing),  which  must  be  identified  with  the  idu,  udu  of  the  o 
dialects.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  i 
the  Canarese  sign  of  the  ablative,  from  im;  and  the  Tamil  advei 
nouns  andrUf  tndru,  endru,  that  day,  to-day,  what  day,  seem  t 
formed  either  from  am,  im,  em,  or  from  al,  il,  el.  See  the  Dei 
strative  and  Interrogative  Adverbs, 

A  very  interesting  inquiry  remains.  Is  um,  the  Tamil-Malayi 
particle  of  conjunction,  and,  even  (Tel.  u,  classical  Can.  um,  < 
coll.  Can.  il),  to  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  for 
from  u,  the  intermediate  demonstrative  base,  and  the  formative 
corresponding  in  origin  to  the  demonstrative  am  and  im,  and  ah 
the  interrogative  em,  considered  above  ?  That  this  is  the  origin  oi 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  many  ingenious  suggestions 
tained  in  Dr  Gimdert's  communication.  In  his  Malay&lam  dictioi 
he  prefers  to  derive  um  from  u,  the  supposed  root  of  the  verbal  i 
uyar,  height,  with  the  meaning  of  above.  In  classical  Canarese  a 
sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of  um ;  and  this  seems  to  con 
the  particle  at  once  with  the  demonstratives.  In  Tamil  poetry  we 
•  an  adverbial  demonstrative  of  place,  umhar,  with  the  meaning  of 
intermediate  demonstrative  u,  the  correlatives  of  which  are  am 
that  place,  imhar,  this  place,  and  embar,  which  place  1  umhar  m 
literally  a  place  intennediate  between  two  other  places ;  but  ; 
remarkable  that  it  is  also  used  in  a  secondary  sense  to  signify  on,  u 
j  above,  and  even  uyar,  height.     We  thus  get  for  um,  the  conjun< 

particle,  the  meaning  above,  which  is  one  that  suits  it  exceedi 
i  well,    without   any   inconsistency   with   its   ultimately   demonstn 

i  origin,     um  at  the  end  of  verbs  changes  occasionally  in  the  T 

)  poets  to  undu,  which  reminds  one  of  the  uivdu,  this  (thing),  and 

•  yes,  of  the  Tulu. 

2.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Adjectives. — When  the  der 
strative  bases  a  and  i  are  simply  prefixed  to  substantives,  they  coi 
the  signification  of  the  demonstrative  adjectives  that  and  this.  "V^ 
prefixed,  they  are  indeclinable ;  but  on  thus  prefixing  them  to  subs 
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tives,  either  the  initial  consonant  of  the  sabstantive  is  euphonically 
doubled — e.g.^  anndl  {ar{nyndDy  Tarn,  that  day;  or  if  this  euphonic 
doubling  is  not  resorted  to,  the  demonstrative  vowels  are  lengthened. 
Tamil  invariably  adopts  the  former  plan :  the  latter  is  more  common 
in  Malay&}am  and  Canarese.  When  the  substantive  commences  with  a 
vowel,  and  v  is  inserted  as  usual  to  prevent  hiatus,  Tamil,  by  a  dialectic 
rule  of  "Sound,  doubles  this  v,  as  if  it  were  regarded  as  an  initial  con- 
sonant— e.g.,  when  t2r,  Tam.  a  village,  receives  this  prefix,  it  becomes 
not  avdr  {a-(v)'ilr),  but  awdr.  The  origin  of  this  doubling  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  word  to  which  the  demonstrative  vowel  is  pre- 
fixed, is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  emphasis  which  is  necessarily  included  in 
the  signification  of  the  demonstrative.  Through  this  emphasis  a  and  i 
assimie  the  character,  not  of  ordinary  formatives,  but  of  qualifjring 
words ;  and  the  energy  which  they  acquire  influences  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  following  substantive,  which  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
word,  but  the  second  member  of  a  compound.  In  the  same  manner 
and  from  a  similar  cause,  when  Sanskrit  words  which  commence  with 
a  privative  are  borrowed  by  Tamil,  the  consonant  to  which  a  is  pre- 
fixed is  often  doubled,  at  least  in  the  colloquial  dialect — e.g,,  aHfldnam 
(a'(fl)'ndnam),  ignorance. 

The  occasional  lengthening  of  the  demonstrative  vowels,  when  used 
adjectivally,  in  Malay &}am,  Canarese,  and  the  other  dialects  (without 
the  doubling  of  the  succeeding  consonant),  is  merely  another  method 
of  efifecting  the  same  result.  The  emphasis  which  is  imparted  in  this 
manner  to  the  demonstrative,  is  equivalent  to  that  which  the  doubled 
consonant  gives ;  and  hence  when  the  demonstrative  vowels  are  length- 
ened, from  d  and  ito  d  and  i,  the  succeeding  consonant  always  remains 
single.  The  fact  that  the  demonstrative  vowels  are  short  in  the  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  without 
exception,  shows  that  those  vowels  could  not  originally  have  been  long, 
and  that  the  use  of  long  d  and  t  as  adjectival  prefixes,  instead  of  a  and 
t,  is  owing  to  emphasis.  Some  curious  illustrations  of  the  lengthening 
of  a  vowel  through  emphasis  alone,  are  furnished  by  the  common 
speech  of  the  Tamil  people — e.g.,  adigam,  much,  large — a  word  which 
is  borrowed  by  Tamil  from  Sanskrit — when  it  is  intended  to  signify 
very  much,  is  colloquially  pronounced  adtgam.  Similar  instances 
might  be  adduced  from  each  of  the  colloquial  dialects. 

The  only  peculiarity  which  requires  notice  in  the  use  of  the  interro- 
gative prefix  e,  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  occasionally  lengthened  to 
ey  precisely  as  a  and  i  are  lengthened  to  d  and  t.  In  Tamil  this 
emphatic  lengthening  is  very  rare.  It  is  found  only  in  the  neater 
singular  interrogative  pronoun  edu,  what  or  which  (thing  I)  qoidl 
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"which  sometimes,  especially  in  composition,  becomes  Mu  ;  and  in 
interrogative  en,  what,  why]  which  is  ordinarily  lengthened  tc 
In  Malayftlam  Mu  and  en  have  entirely  displaced  eda  and  en, 
Telugu  also  this  increase  of  quantity  is  common.  It  appears  not 
in  ^mi  and  ^/a,  why  ?  but  is  often  used  as  the  interrogative  pr 
where  Tamil  invariably  has  short  e.  Thus,  whilst  Tamil  has  ewic 
what  manner?  how]  Telugu  says  either  ewidhamu  or  hMhc 
So  also,  whilst  Tamil  occasionally  only  uses  ^c/w,  quid,  instea< 
the  more  classical  eduy  the  corresponding  interrogative  of  Telug 
invariably  Mi,  and  its  plural  evi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tel 
masculine  interrogative  pronoun  ewadu,  quis?  preserves  the  s 
quantity  as  the  Tamil  evan;  and  even  when  the  prefix  is  used  ac 
tivally,  it  is  sometimes  e  (not  i)  as  in  Tamil — e.g.,  eppudu,  what  ti 
when]  and  ejyuda,  epdu,  in  poetry,  but  not  ^pudu.  In  the  1 
interrogatives  of  time,  I  is  the  interrogative  base ;  in  those  of  plac 
e.g.,  6lu,  where  (pronounced  wdlu),  ^  is  replaced  by  6. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  simple  vowels  a,  t,  and  e,  and  t 
equivalents  d,  t,  and  ^,  as  demonstrative  and  interrogative  adjecti 
much  use  is  also  made  in  Tamil  of  a  triplet  of  adjectives  derived  f 
the  above.  The  simple  vowels  may  be  styled  merely  demonstra 
prefixes.  The  adjectives  referred  to  may  be  called  by  right  demom 
tive  adjectivea  They  are  anda,  that,  inda,  this,  enda,  which  f  or  wl 
— e.g.,  anda  maram,  that  tree,  inda  nilam,  this  land,  enda  d},  w] 
person  ]  These  demonstrative  and  interrogative  adjectives  are  unkn 
to  the  other  dialects  of  the  family.  They  are  unknown  even  in 
lay^lam,  and  in  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  itself  they  are  unu 
They  appear  to  have  been  developed  in  Tamil  subsequently  to 
separation  from  it  of  Malayalam,  and  subsequently  to  the 
beginnings  of  its  literary  cultivation.  We  find  demonstrative 
interrogative  adjectives  similar  to  these  in  form,  and  probably 
origin,  but  differing  somewhat  in  meaning,  both  in  Telugu  anc 
Canarese.  The  Tamil  anda,  inda,  enda,  mean  simply  that,  1 
which  1  the  parallel  Telugu  and  Canarese  words  have  the  meanin 
such,  like  that  or  this,  so  much,  <kc.,  and  arc  used  more  like  adv 
than  like  adjectives.  They  are  in  both  languages  anta,  inta,  t 
with  a  few  dialectic  differences  of  no  importance.  Connected  ^ 
these  is  the  Tam.-Mal.  adjective  inna,  such  and  such — e.g.,  \ 
ilr,  such  and  such  a  town.  There  is  no  corresponding  adjective  der 
from  a.  The  final  a  of  all  these  adjectives  is  clearly  identical  with 
a  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  forma tives  of  the  relative 
ticiple,  and  the  most  common  case-sign  of  the  possessive,  by  mear 
which  also  so  many  adjectives  are  formed.     The  first  part  of  i 
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words  (and\  anCy  <&c.)  has  been  considered  above  under  the  head  of 
"  Demonstrative  Pronouns." 

I  should  here  add  the  Telugu  triplet  of  adjectives  itth  ^tth  ^tth  this 
like,  that  like,  what  like  ?  Also  the  Canarese  triplet,  with  a  signification 
partly  adjectival,  partly  adverbial,  initu,  anitUy  enitUy  this  much,  that 
much,  how  much  1  With  this  is  connected  the  Telugu  set  of  secondary 
pronouns,  indaru,  so  many  people,  inni,  so  many  things,  with  their 
corresponding  remote  and  interrogative  forms,  andarUy  anni;  endaru, 
enni. 

The  demonstrative  and  interrogative  bases  t7,  at,  el  are  used,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  almost  exclusively  as  adverbs.  One  of  them  makes 
its  appearance  in  Telugu  as  an  adjective,  viz.,  aUa,  that  («.^.,  alladiy 
that  thing).  Both  in  Tamil  and  Malay&Jam  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns aduy  idu  are  often  used  instead  of  the  demonstrative  adjectives 
a,  t,  anda^  inda,  in  Tamil,  and  4,  t  in  Malay&Jam — e.g.,  adu  kdriyam, 
Tam.  that  matter,  adu  poruduy  MaL  that  time.  This  usage  illus- 
trates the  manner  in  which  I  suppose  anda,  &c.,  to  have  been  derived 
from  adUf  kc. 

3.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Adverbs, — All  Dravidian 
adverbs,  properly  speaking,  are  either  nouns  or  verbs.  Adverbs  of 
manner  and  degree  are  mostly  infinitives  or  gerunds  of  verbs.  Adverbs 
of  place,  time,  cause,  and  other  relations  are  mostly  nouns.  Some  of 
those  adverbial  nouns  are  indeclinable,  and  those  of  them  which  are 
capable  of  being  declined  are  rarely  declined.  Whether  declined  or 
not  declined,  they  have  generally  the  signification  either  of  the  dative 
or  of  the  locative  case.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual,  so  that  words 
literally  signifying  that  time,  what  time  ?  really  signify  at  or  in  that 
time,  at  or  in  what  time  f  Any  noun  whatever,  conveying  the  idea  of 
relation,  may  be  converted  into  a  demonstrative  or  interrogative 
adverb  by  simply  prefixing  to  it  the  demonstrative  or  interrogative 
vowels. 

There  is  a  class  of  words,  however,  more  nearly  resembling  our 
adverbs,  formed  by  annexing  to  the  demonstrative  and  interrogative 
vowels  certain  formative  suffixes.  The  suffix  is  not  of  itself  a  noun, 
like  the  second  member  of  the  class  of  words  mentioned  above.  It  is 
merely  a  formative  particle.  But  the  compound  formed  from  the 
union  of  the  vowel  base  with  the  suffixed  particle  is  regarded  as  having 
become  a  noun,  and  is  treated  as  such,  though  in  signification  it  has 
become  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  an  adverb.  A  comparison  of 
the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  adverbs  of  the  various  dialects 
shows  that  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  word  is  an  adverb  of 
place  in  one  dialect^  an  adverb  of  time  in  another,  an  adverb  either  of 
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place  or  of  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  in  a  third,  and  an  adverb  of 
mode  or  of  cause  in  a  fourth.  It  seems  best  therefore  to  arrange 
them,  not  in  the  order  of  their  meanings,  but  in  the  order  of  the 
different  suffixes  by  means  of  which  they  are  formed. 

(1.)  Formative  k,  g,  n^ — Tam.  ikffu^  ingu ;  angu,  dngu ;  engn, 
ydngu,  here,  there,  where  1  Can.  fya,  dga^  ydrdga^  now,  then,  when  f 
htge,  hdge,  hydge,  in  this  manner,  in  that  manner,  in  what  manner  f 
ydke,  why  ?  Qdnd,  hokcy  thither,  hike,  thither,  haga,  aga,  there,  iga, 
here,  baga,  where  1  inga,  now. 

I  consider  the  Tamil  angu,  <&c.,  nasalised  from  agu.  The  primitive 
unnasalised  form  is  seen  in  the  Canarese  and  G6nd.  The  change  of 
the  gu  of  the  other  dialects  into  ngu  in  Tamil  is  exceedingly  common. 
The  resemblance  between  the  G6nd  iguy  here,  and  the  Sanskrit  t^ 
here,  is  remarkably  close ;  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  G^d 
word  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  one.  The  demonstrative 
base  t  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  common  property  of  the  Indo-European 
and  the  Dravidian  languages ;  but  though  iga  seems  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  iha  that  eg-o  bears  to  ah-amy  yet  the  Dravidian  formative 
^7  9y  ^9y  ^7  suffixing  which  demonstrative  vowels  become  adverbs  of 
place  and  time,  and  so  many  nouns  are  formed  from  verbs,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  merely  euphonic  h  of  ika. 
Comp.  Mongolian  yagOy  what  ? 
(2.)  Formative  ch,jy  ^. 

The  only  instances  of  this  are  in  Tu]a.  iiichiy  oMchi,  ofichi,  hither, 
thither,  whither  ?  iHchUy  aficha,  eUthay  in  this,  that^  what  manner  ?  In 
Tinnerelly,  in  the  southern  Tamil  country,  ing^y  here,  is  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced iilje, 

(3.)  Formative  f,  d,  n. 

Tamil  (classical  dial.)  indUy  here,  in  this  present  life,  in  this  manner ; 
6nid'^y  there  (vulgarly,  but  erroneously  used  for  ydndu,  a  year) ;  ydnduy 
where  ?  when  1  a  time,  a  year,  d^^ei,  annual,  should  be  ydffei.  ivauy 
avan,  evariy  here,  there,  where  ?  Telugu,  ifa,  afa,  efOy  here,  there, 
where  ?  ifUy  a(Uy  efu,  in  this,  that,  what  manner )  tda,  dda,  Sda,  here, 
there,  where  1  From  eda,  with  the  secondary  meaning  *  when,'  comes 
SdUy  a  year.  Tu}u,  ide,  arfe,  ode,  hither,  thither,  whither  ?  We  see 
now  that  the  primitive,  unnasalised  form  of  the  Tamil  ydndu  must 
have  been  yddu,  formed  regularly  from  yd  +  du,  like  edu,  which  ?  from 
c  +  cftt. 

(4.)  Formative  t,  d,  n,  also  ndr. 

Tamil,  indru,  andruy  endru  (secondary  forms,  ittreiy  attrei,  ettrei); 
Canarese,  indu,  andu,  endu ;  Malay&]am,  inn\  amCy  enn* ;  Tu}u,  tiu, 
daiy  inu    In  each  case  the  meaning  is  the  same— viz.,  this  day,  that 
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day,  what  day  ?  or  now,  then,  when  ?  In  the  Telugu,  indu,  andu^  endu^ 
we  have  evidently  the  same  triplet  of  words.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  are  used  as  adverbs  of  place,  not,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  as 
adverbs  of  time.  They  are  used  to  mean,  in  this,  that,  what  place — 
i.e.,  here,  there,  where  ]  indu  and  andu  have  acquired  the  special 
meaning  of,  this  life  and  the  next,  here  and  hereafter,  like  the  Tamil, 
immei,  ammei  ;  and  andu^  there,  is  commonly  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
locative  case,  like  .the  Canarese  alii.  In  all  the  dialects  these  adverbs 
are  declinable.  In  form  they  are  simply  nouns.  It  appears  on  the 
whole  most  probable  that  these  words  have  been  nasalised  from  the 
pronouns  iduy  adu,  edu.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Tamil  form  of 
these  words,  consisting  in  this,  that  ndr  suggests  the  idea  that  andru 
is  formed  from  al,  that,  like  the  corresponding  andruy  not,  it  is  not 
(from  a/,  not  +  du)y  or  endru,  classical  Tam.  the  sun  (from  el,  the  sun, 
time  +  du);  but  the  testimony  of  the  other  dialects  does  not  confirm 
this  idea.  As,  however,  in  Tamil  endru  (the  sun)  is  formed  from  el, 
so  another  endru  is  formed  from  en — viz.,  endru,  having  said,  which  is 
from  en  +  du, 

(6.)  Formative  rnh, 

Tamil-Malayd4am,  imhar,  amhar,  embar,  here,  there,  where  ? 

The  formative  mb  is  as  commonly  used  in  the  formation  of  deriva- 
tive nouns  as  nff,  but  the  demonstrative  adverbial  nouns  formed  from 
mb  are  now  obsolete.  They  survive  in  poetry  alone.  The  final  ar  is 
the  equivalent  of  a/.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  an  interrogative  in  Mon- 
golian which  looks  almost  identical  with  thb,  yambar,  what  ?  This 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  mere  accident  were  it  not  that  the  Mongo- 
lian yambar  is  formed  from  the  interrogative  base  ya,  which  is  .abo 
the  true,  primitive  Dravidian  base.  This  base  appears  also  in*  the 
Mongolian  ya^e,  what  ? 

(G.)  Formative  /,  /. 

Canarese,  Uli,  alii,  elli,  here,  there,  where  f  In  Telugu  t7,  the  proxi- 
mate, is  not  used  as  a  demonstrative,  but  survives  in  ilu,  illu,  a  house,  the 
root-meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  this  place,  here.  The  longer  form 
of  this  word,  however,  is  used  demonstratively — e,g.,  ild,  in  this 
manner ;  ala,  there,  did,  in  that  manner  ;  elli,  where  1  elli  is  used 
also  to  mean  to-morrow  (in  Tulu  elle  is  to-morrow) ;  ila,  ^Id,  in  what 
way  ?  These  words  show  that  I  holds  an  important  place  amongst  the 
demonstrative  and  interrogative  formativcs.  In  some  Tulu  adverbs  / 
is  replaced  by  the  lingual  / — e.g.,  mdlu,  avalu,  6lu,  here,  there,  where  f 

The  existence  in  Tamil  of  demonstratives  and  interrogatives  fonned 
from  /,  like  those  we  find  in  Telugu  and  Canarese,  is  by  no  means 
certain,  but  traces  of  them,  particuUrly  of  the  interrogative  e/,  may,  I 
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think,  be  discoTered.  el  is  not  now  used  directly  as  an  interrogative, 
but  there  are  many  words  formed  from  el,  the  meanings  of  which  seem 
to  me  to  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  a  primary  interrogative  sense. 
Compare  ydndu,  Tam.  a  year,  primarily  where  ?  when  1  also  TeL  ^du^ 
a  year,  primarily  where  {Ma)  f  I  shall  here  set  down  the  various 
meanings  of  the  Tamil  d  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  order  of 
their  growth.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  they  include  the  words 
for  '  a  boundary,'  and  for  '  all,'  not  only  in  Tamil,  but  in  all  the 
Dravidian  dialects. 

(1.)  What,  where,  when  t  as  in  Canarese  and  Telugu  (supposititious 
meaning). 

(2.)  A  period  of  time,  a  day,  to-morrow  (compare  Telugu  and  Ti4ii), 
the  sun  (the  cause  of  day),  night  (that  being  also  a  period  of  time). 
Other  forms  of  this  word  are  fZm,  Hvei^  time,  a  day ;  f//t,  ellavan, 
endru  {el  4-  du)f  endravan,  the  sun.  The  meaning  of  the  sun  appears 
in  erpddUf  properly  el-pddu,  sun-set  elli  means  night,  as  well  as  the 
sun. 

(3.)  A  boundary.  This  in  Tamil  is  ellei,  old  Tamil  dgei  {ffei^ » 
formative  of  verbal  nouns).  This  word  means  in  Tamil,  not  only  a 
boundary,  but  also  a  term,  time,  the  sun,  end,  the  last.  There  appears 
to  me  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  word  with  meaning  No.  2,  The 
meaning  of  boundary  is  derived  from  that  of  termination.  Compare 
the  poetical  compound  elln-{ty(i,  the  last  fire,  the  fire  by  which  the 
world  is  to  be  consumed. 

(4.)  AIL  This  stage  of  development  is  more  doubtful,  but  I  find 
that  Dr  Gundert  agrees  with  me  here,  at  least  as  to  el,  the  first  part 
and  base  of  the  word  meaning  a  boundary.  I  explain  el  to  mean  *  what- 
ever is  included  within  the  boundary,*  everything  up  to  the  last.  Dr 
Gundert  thinks  €ll-d  a  negative,  meaning  boundless.  This  would  be  a 
very  natural  derivation  for  a  word  signifying  all,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
dissent,  as  I  find  no  trace  of  this  d  of  negation  in  any  of  the  older  poetical 
forms  of  this  word  in  Tamil — e.g.,  el-dm,  all  we,  el4r,  all  ye.  The 
colloquial  word  elldm  (properly  elldvum)  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  classical  word  eldm,  all  we.  It  does  not  contain  the  meaning  of 
*  we.'  The  d  of  €l{l)-d'{v)um  is  the  abbreviated  relative  participle  of 
drju,  commonly  used  as  a  connective  or  continuative  link,  and  meaning 
properly  *  that  which  is.'  um  is  added  in  Tamil  to  give  the  word  a 
universal  application.  This  use  of  vm  confirms  me  in  the  idea  that 
el,  all,  is  identical  not  only  with  el,  a  boundary,  but  with  el,  what  ? 
The  latter  and  primitive  meaning  seems  to  me  to  shine  through  that 
of  a  boundary,  and  to  throw  light  on  that  of  all.  Just  as  evan-um,  who 
— and,  means  whosoever,  so  if  el  were  originally  an  interrogative, 
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fl{l)'d-(v)um  would  naturally  be  used  to  mean  whatsoever,  alL  The 
Tamil  ellavan,  the  sun,  from  el,  when  ?  time,  is  a  singular  noun.  Plu- 
ral ise  it,  and  we  get  ellavar,  which  is  a  classical  Tamil  form  of  the 
word  all.  We  may  safely,  therefore,  I  think,  conclude  that  these 
words  are  identical 

The  traces  we  find  in  Tamil  of  the  existence  of  demonstratives  in  il 
and  al  are  more  indistinct  than  those  of  the  interrogative  el;  but  if 
an  interrogative  en,  en,  pointed  to  the  existence  of  the  corresponding 
demonstratives  in,  im,  an,  am,  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  existence 
of  il  and  al  as  testified  to  by  the  existence  of  el. 

We  find  il  in  the  locative  case-sign  alternating  with  in,  and  meaning 
also  ^  house ; '  also,  I  think,  in  verbal  nouns  ending  in  il,  such  as 
kaff-il,  a  cot,  vand-il,  a  wheel,  a  cart,  al  we  find  in  a  still  larger 
class  of  verbal  nouns,  such  as  kad-al,  the  sea,  in  which  al  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  am  and  an  (e,g.,  dr-am,  depth,  kad-an,  debt).  The  most 
conclusive  illustrations  of  the  use  in  Tamil  of  il  and  al  as  demonstra- 
tives, and  of  el  as  an  interrogative,  would  be  furnished  by  indru, 
andru,  endru,  this  day,  that  day,  what  day  ?  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
they  are  formed  from  a  base  in  I,  and  not  from  one  in  n  or  m.  The 
peculiar  combination  ndr  could  be  derived  from  either.  Thus,  en  +  du, 
having  said,  becomes  endru,  and  equally  also  el  +  du,  the  sun,  becomes 
endru.  Considering  the  identity  of  endru,' tht  sun,  with  el,  the  sun, 
time,  a  day,  to-morrow,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  endru,  what  day  ? 
must  be  the  same  word,  and  if  so,  indru  and  andru,  this  day,  and 
that  day,  will  become  representatives,  not  of  in  and  an,  but  of  U  and 
al,  and  the  original  existence  of  demonstratives  in  U  and  al  will  then 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  andru  in  Tamil,  though  derived 
from  al,  might  possibly  become  andu,  annu,  in  the  other  dialects.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  evidence  of  those  dialects  is  unfavourable  to 
this  supposition. 

The  Dravidian  negatives  il  and  al  bear  a  strong  apparent  resem- 
blance to  demonstratives,  il  negatives  existence  (there  is  not  such  a 
thing) ;  al  negatives  attributes  (it  is  not  so  and  so),  al.  Tarn,  as  a 
verbal  root,  means  to  diminish,  and  as  a  noun,  means  night  (alii, 
night,  a  night  fiower).  No  similar  extension  of  the  idea  of  negation 
seems  to  proceed  from  il,  il  and  al  resemble  demonstratives  not  only 
in  sound,  but  in  the  structure  of  the  derivatives  formed  from  them. 
Compare  andru,  it  i&  not,  with  andf'u,  that  day;  indru,  there  is  not, 
with  indru,  this  day.  I  am  unable,  however,  in  this  matter,  to  go 
beyond  resemblance  and  conjecture.  No  connection  between  the 
demonstrative  and  negative  meanings  of  il  and  al  seems  capable  of 
being  historically  traced. 
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Affiliaiion  of  Demofutrattve  Bases:  JSxtra-Dratndian  Afinities, — 
There  ia  only  a  partial  and  indistinct  resemblance  between  the  remote  a, 
proximate  t,  and  medial  Uy  which  constitute  the  bases  of  the  Drayidima 
demonstratives,  and  the  demonstratives  which  are  used  by  the  languages 
of  Northern  India.  In  Bengali  and  Singhalese,  i  is  used  as  a  demon- 
strative ;  in  Mar&thi  hd,  hty  ?ieh :  in  Hindustani  we  find  vuJt^  that^ 
yih,  this;  but  in  the  oblique  cases  the  resemblance  increases — eg,, 
is-kd,  to  this,  t  is  used  as  the  proximate  demonstrative  in  the  North 
Indian  languages  more  systematically  than  a  or  any  corresponding 
vowel  is  used  as  the  remote — e,g,,  Mar&thi  ikade,  here ;  Hindi  idhar^ 
hither;  Mar.  iiahe,  so  much.  The  Sindhi  proximate  \a  h%  or  hL 
In  the  Lar  dialect,  h  is  commonly  dropped,  and  the  base  is  seen  to 
be  $,  as  ia  the  Dravidian  tongues.  The  remote  in  Sindhi  iaKH  oi  hd  ; 
in  Lar  <L  or  d. 

A  general  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  demonstrative  bases  is 
apparent  in  several  of  the  Himalayan  languages — e.^.,  Bodo  imbe,  this, 
hohe,  that;  Dhimal  i,  t2;  tjr&on  Mah,  hUdah,  The  Rajmah&l  ^h  and 
dh  are  perfectly  identical  with  the  Dravidian  demonstratives,  and  form 
another  evidence  of  the  Dravidian  character  of  a  portion  of  that  idiom. 
The  connection  which  appears  to  subsist  between  the  Dravidian  medial 

A 

demonstrative  u  and  the  i2  of  the  Urfton  and  Dhimal  is  deserving  of 
notice.  Perhaps  the  Dravidian  medial  u  (Dhimal  42,  Urfton  h4dah) 
may  be  compared  with  the  Old  Hebrew  masculine-feminine  pronoun 
of  the  third  person,  hH;  and  thus  with  the  Old  Persian  remote  demon- 
strative hauva,  of  which  the  first  portion  appears  to  be  Au,  and  the 
second  avOy — which  ava  forms  the  base  of  the  oblique  cases.  It  may 
also  be  compared  with  the  u  or  o  which  forms  the  remote  demonstrative 
in  some  of  the  Scythian  languages — e.g.,  Finnish  tuo,  that,  tdma,  this ; 
Ostiak  iomaf  that,  temaf  this.  Compare  also  the  Hind,  vuh,  that ; 
Bodo  hobe.  The  Magyar  demonstratives  are  more  in  accordance  with 
the  Dravidian  a  and  i — e.g.,  az,  that,  w,  this.  The  demonstratives  of 
the  other  languages  of  the  Scythian  family  {e.g.,  the  Turkish  6ow,  that, 
oly  this)  are  altogether  destitute  of  resemblance. 

When  we  turn  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  they 
appear  in  this  particular  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Dravidian.  Through- 
out that  family  both  a  and  i  are  used  as  demonstratives ;  though  not 
to  so  large  an  extent,  nor  with  so  perfect  and  constant  a  discrimination 
between  the  remote  and  the  proximate,  as  in  the  Dravidian  family. 
In  Sanskrit  a  is  used  instead  of  the  more  regular  t  in  most  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  idaniy  this;  and  the  correlative  of  this  word,  adas, 
means  not  only  that,  but  also  this.  Nevertheless,  a  is  more  generally 
a  remote  than  a  proximate  demonstrative,  and  %  more  generally  a 
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proximate  than  a  remote.  In  derived  adverbial  words  t  has  always 
a  proximate  force;  bat  ta,  the  consonantal  demonstrative,  is  more 
generally  used  than  a.  The  following  are  examples  of  each  vowel : — 
i-IiOy  here ;  i-ddntm,  now ;  torddntmy  then :  also  irtiy  so,  this  much ; 
a4ha,  so,  thus,  in  that  manner,  i,  the  proximate  demonstrative  root, 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  i,  the  sign  of  the  locative  in  such 
words  as  hrid-i,  heart.  Probably,  also,  we  see  the  same  root  in  the 
preposition  tn.  We  may  compare  the  Old  Persian  avadd^  thither, 
in  that  direction ;  and  the  corresponding  proximate  irdd,  hither,  in  this 
direction.  The  resemblance  between  the  bases  of  these  forms,  not- 
withstanding the  irregularity  of  their  application,  and  the  Dravidian 
remote  and  proximate  demonstrative  bases,  seems  to  amount  to  identity. 
All  irregularity  disappears  in  the  New  Persian,  which  in  this  point  accords 
as  perfectly  with  the  Dravidian  languages  as  if  it  were  itself  a  Dravidian 
idiom.  Its  demonstratives  are  diiy  that,  tn^  this.  These  demonstratives 
are  adjectival  prefixes,  and  naturally  destitute  of  number ;  but  when 
plural  terminations  are  suffixed,  they  acquire  a  plural  signification — 
€.g.^  dndn,  those  (persons),  tndfiy  these  (persons).  The  same  demon- 
stratives are  largely  used  in  modem  Turkish,  by  which  they  have 
been  borrowed  from  Persian,  dn  and  tn  are  undoubtedly  Aryan  de- 
monstratives. This  is  apparent  when  we  compare  dn  with  the  Zend 
aSniy  that,  and  that  again  with  the  Sanskrit  ayam  ;  but  tn  is  still  more 
clearly  identical  with  the  Zend  Cm,  this.  The  same  tm  constitutes  the 
accusative  in  Yedic  Sanskrit  (and  is  also  identical  with  tyam,  the 
masculine-feminine  singular  of  the  Old  Persian,  and  the  feminine  of 
Sanskrit);  but  in  Zend  tm  is  the  nominative,  not  the  accusative, 
and  it  is  to  this  form  that  the  New  Persian  is  most  closely  allied. 
The  demonstrative  base  i  (without  being  restricted,  however,  to  a 
proximate  signification)  appears  in  the  Latin  u  and  tcf,  and  in  the 
Gothic  is;  and  the  Dravidian  and  New  Persian  distinction  between 
the  signification  of  a  and  that  of  t,  has  been  re-developed  in  our 
Euglish  that  and  this.  Whilst  the  New  Persian  dn  and  tn  are  closely 
connected  with  Sanskrit  and  Zend  demonstratives,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  directly  derived  from  either  the  one  tongue  or  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  the  exactness  with  which  the  Persian  discriminates 
between  the  remote  and  the  proximate,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  it 
has  retained  more  faithfully  than  either  of  those  languages  the  primitive 
characteristics  of  the  PrsB-Sanskritic  speech.  If  so,  instead  of  supposing 
the  Dravidian  dialects  to  have  borrowed  their  demonstratives,  which 
are  still  purer  than  the  Persian,  from  Sanskrit  (which  are  irregular 
and  greatly  corrupted),  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Dravidian  demonstrative  vowels  retain  and  exhibit  the  primaeval  bases 
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from  which  the  demonstratives  of  the  Sanskrit  and  of  all  other  Indo- 
European  tongues  have  been  deriyed. 

Affiliation  of  Inierrogative  Bases :  ExtrorDravidian  Eelatumship, — 
There  seems  to  be  no  analogy  between  either  e  or  yd  and  any  of  the 
interrogative  bases  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Both  in  that  family 
and  in  the  Sc3rthian  group,  the  ordinary  base  of  the  interrogative  is  the 
guttural  k — e.g.,  Sanskrit,  kim,  what?  The  same  base  appears  in  the 
Sanskrit  interrogative  initial  syllables  ka-,  ki-,  ku-,  which  correspond 
to  the  Latin  qitr,  the  Gothic  hvar,  and  the  English  wh-.  We  find  the 
same  base  again  in  the  Turkish  kim  or  ktm,  who)  what?  in  the 
Magyar  ki,  who?  plural  kik;  and  in  the  Finnish  kuka  (root  ku).  I 
am  unable  to  suppose  the  Dravidian  yd  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
and  Indo-European  ka.  I  see  nowhere  else  any  trace  of  a  Sanskrit  k 
changing  into  a  Dravidian  y.  It  would  be  tempting,  but  unsafe,  to 
connect  ka-t  (Sans.)  with  yd-du  (Tam.)  which? 

In  the  absence  of  a  real  relative  pronoun,  the  interrogative  is  used 
as  a  relative  in  many  of  the  Scythian  languages.  The  base  of  the 
Sanskrit  relative  pronoun  ya  (j/as,  yd,  yat)y  bears  a  close  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  interrogative  yd.  The  Sanskrit  ya,  how- 
ever, like  the  derived  North  Indian  jd,  and  the  Finnish  yo,  is  exclusively 
used  as  a  relative,  whereas  the  Dravidian  yd  is  exclusively  and  dis- 
tinctively an  interrogative. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Sanskrit  ya,  though  now  a  relative, 
was  a  demonstrative  originally ;  and  if  (as  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  supposing)  the  Dravidian  interrogatives  e  and  a  were 
originally  demonstratives,  it  may  be  supposed  that  yd  was  also  a 
demonstrative,  though  of  this  no  direct  evidence  whatever  now  remains. 
If  yd  were  originally  a  demonstrative,  the  connection  which  would  then 
appear  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Sanskrit  relative  would  require  to 
be  removed  a  step  further  back ;  for  it  is  not  in  Sanskrit  that  the 
relative  ya  has  the  force  of  a  demonstrative,  but  in  other  and  more 
distant  tongues — viz.,  in  the  Lithuanian  yis,  he;  and  in  the  Slavonian 
yam,  and  the  Zend  yim,  him. 

Emphatic  e. — It  has  been  seen  that  in  Ku  ^  is  used  as  a  demon- 
strative— e.g.,  evdru  {e-{v)-dr)j  they;  and  this  may  be  compared  with 
the  demonstrative  e  of  the  Sanskrit  etat,  this  (neuter),  and  the  corre- 
sponding Zend  aetat.  In  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  however,  S  is 
not  used  as  a  demonstrative,  but  is  postfixed  to  words  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  emphatic.  The  manner  in  which  e  is  annexed,  and 
the  different  shades  of  emphasis  which  it  communicates,  are  precisely  the 
same  in  the  various  dialects,  and  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples  from  Tamil.     When  i  is  postfixed  to  the  subject  of  a 
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proposition,  it  sets  it  forth  as  the  sole  depositary  of  the  quality  pre- 
dicated— e.g,y  kalvi^{y)4  Selvam,  learning  (alone  is)  wealth;  when  post- 
fixed  to  the  predicate,  it  intensifies  its  signification — e.g.y  kalvi  Selvam-^f 
learning  is  wealth  (indeed).  When  postfixed  to  a  verb  or  verbal  deriva- 
tive, it  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  the  adverb  truly,  certainly — e,g., 
cdla-iy)-^  (certainly)  not.  In  the  colloquial  dialect,  it  has  often  been 
annexed  to  the  case-terminations  of  nouns  without  necessity,  so  that  it 
has  sometimes  become  in  that  connection  a  mere  euphonic  expletive ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  in  such  instances,  when  emphasis  is  really 
required  by  a  sign  of  case,  the  i  has  to  be  doubled — «.^.,  enrUU^y^ 
{enndl-t'{y)4)j  through  me  (alone).  In  Tuju,  emphatic  ^  becomes 
euphonically,  not  only  y(^)  and  v(e),  as  in  Tamil,  after  certain  vowels, 
but  also  n(^).  ^,  however,  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of 
emphasis.  The  same  sign  of  emphasis  forms  the  most  common  vocative 
case-sign  in  the  various  Dravidian  dialects,  the  vocative  being  nothing 
more  than  an  emphatic  enunciation  of  the  nominative.  Compare  with 
this  the  use  of  the  nominative,  with  the  addition  of  the  definite  article, 
as  the  vocative  in  Hebrew  and  in  Attic  Greek.  The  Persian  ^  of 
supplication  may  also  be  compared  with  it. 

Some  resemblance  to  the  use  of  ^  as  a  particle  of  emphasis  may  be 
discovered  in  the  Hebrew  '  he  paragogic,'  which  is  supposed  to  intensify 
the  signification  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  annexed.  The  '  he  direc- 
tive '  of  the  same  language  is  also,  and  not  without  reason,  supposed 
to  be  a  mark  of  emphasis.  A  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  emphatic 
^  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  apparent  in  Chaldee,  in  which  d  suffixed 
to  nouns  constitutes  their  emphatic  state,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
definite  article  of  many  other  languages.  The  Persian  ^  of  particu- 
larity, the  ^  of  ascription  of  greatness,  d^a,  in  addition  to  the  ^  of  sup- 
plication, which  has  already  been  referred  to,  probably  spring  from  a 
Chaldaic  and  Cuthite  origin,  though  each  of  them  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  emphatic  ^. 

Honorific  Demonstrative  Pronouns, — I  have  deferred  till  now  the 
consideration  of  a  peculiar  class  of  honorific  demonstratives,  which  are 
found  only  in  Telugu  and  Canarese,  and  in  which,  I  think,  Ar}'au 
influences  or  affinities  may  be  detected.  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects 
the  plural  is  used  as  an  honorific  singular  when  the  highest  degree  of 
respect  is  meant  to  be  expressed ;  but  when  a  somewhat  inferior  degree 
of  respect  is  intended,  the  pronouns  which  are  used  by  the  Telugu  are 
dyana,  he,  ille,  and  dme,  she,  ilia ;  with  their  corresponding  proxi- 
mates  tyana,  hie,  and  ime,  haec.  These  pronouns  are  destitute  of 
plurals.  When  a  little  less  respect  is  meant  to  be  shown  than  is 
implied  in  the  use  of  dyana  and  tyana,  and  of  dme  and  tme,  Telugu 
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makes  use  of  atadu,  ille,  dse,  ilia,  with  their  corresponding  proxim&tes 
ita4u  and  ue ;  atanu  and  itanu  are  also  used,  also  the  longer  forms 
dtanuj  dtadUy  &c  Here  Canarese  agrees  with  Telugn — e.g.,  dtanu^ 
ille,  ttanu,  hie  (class.  Can.  dtaniy  ttam).  The  Canarese  feminines  dke^ 
ilia,  tke^  haec,  do  not  appear  so  perfectly  to  accord  with  the  Telugu 
dse,  Ue,  Both  the  above  sots  of  Telugu  pronouns  are  destitute  of 
plurals,  but  both  are  pluralised  in  Canarese — e.g,y  Atagalu,  Uagaluy 
those  and  these  men  ;  dkeyar,  tkeyar,  those  and  these  (women).  The 
Tuda  atham,  he,  she,  it,  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  pronouns  now 
referred  to.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  neuter  singular,  synonymous  with 
aduy  the  neuter  singular  of  the  Tamil-Canarese,  and  used  corruptly  for 
the  masculine  and  feminine,  as  well  as  for  the  neuter. 

An  Aryan  origin  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  some  of  these  words, 
especially  to  dyana,  tyana,  dmey  tme;  and  this  supposition  would 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  they  are  found  in  Telugu  only, 
and  not  in  ^ny  other  dialect  of  the  family  (except  the  Tu}u  dye^  he,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  connected  form) :  it  would  also  harmonise  with 
their  use  as  honorifics.  Compare  dyana  with  the  Sanskrit  masculine 
ayaniy  ille,  and  tyana  with  the  Sanskrit  feminine,  and  the  Old  Persian 
mas.  fem.  yam,  hie,  haec.  dnUy  ilia,  and  {me,  hsec,  the  corresponding 
feminine  pronouns  of  the  Telugu,  may  be  compared  not  only  with  the 
plurals  of  the  Sanskrit  pronoun  of  the  third  person  (tW,ma8.,tm^fem., 
imdni,  neut.),  but  also  with  amum  and  imam,  him,  which  are  accosa- 
tive  singulars,  and  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  m  of  the  plural 
forms  is  not  a  sign  of  plurality,  but  is  either  a  part  of  the  pronominal 
base,  or  an  euphonic  or  formative  addition.  Bopp  considers  it  to  be 
the  former,  but  Dravidian  analogies  incline  me  to  adopt  the  latter  view, 
and  the  m  of  these  forms  I  conceive  to  be  the  ordinary  neuter  forma- 
tive of  Dravidian,  and  especially  of  Tamil,  nouns,  whilst  the  v  seems 
to  be  merely  a  softening  of  m,  vie  is  a  common  suffix  of  Telugu 
neuter  nouns. 

When  the  Telugu  masculine  of  respect  dtadu,  dtanu,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Canarese  honorific  dta-nu,  are  scrutinised,  it  is  evident  that 
in  addition  to  the  vocalic  demonstrative  bases,  a  and  i,  which  are  found 
in  Dravidian  demonstratives  of  every  kind,  the  ta  which  is  subjoined 
to  a  and  %  possesses  also  somewhat  of  a  demonstrative  or  pronominal 
signification.  It  cannot  be  regarded  like  r,  as  merely  euphonic ;  and  its 
restriction  to  masculines  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  an  abstract  forma- 
tive, as  the  k  of  the  feminine  dke  may  be  presumed  to  be.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  affinities  of  this  ta  are  Aryan ; 
for  we  find  in  all  the  Aryan  languages  much  use  made  of  a  similar  (a, 
both  as  an  independent  demonstrative,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
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vocalic  demonstrative,  ta-d.  Sans,  that,  is  an  instance  of  the  former ; 
whilst  the  secondary  or  auxiliary  place  which  ta  or  da  occupies  in  the 
Sanskrit  Had  (i-ta-d),  this,  and  adam,  ados  {onia-m,  a-da-s),  this,  or 
that,  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Teluga  and  Canarese  d4arnu, 
drta-du.  The  final  e  of  dse^  Ue,  dme,  tme,  ctke,  ike,  i&  equivalent  to  the 
Tamil  eu  e  or  ei  is  an  ordinary  termination  of  abstracts  in  these 
languages,  and  a  suitable  one,  according  to  Dravidian  notions,  for 
feminine  honorific  pronouns. 

Syntactic  Intcrrogattves,  d  and  6. — The  interrogative  prefixes  e  and 
yd  are  equivalent  to  the  interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives,  who  ? 
which  ]  what  %  &c.  Another  interrogative  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  such  inquiries  as  are  expressed  in  English  by  a  change  of 
construction — e.g,y  is  there?  is  it?  by  transposition  from  there  is,  it  is. 
This  species  of  interrogation  is  effected  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages 
in  one  and  the  same  manner,  viz.,  by  suffixing  an  open  vowel  to  the 
noun,  verb,  or  sentence  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  interroga- 
tion ;  and  in  almost  all  these  languages  it  is  by  the  suffix  of  d  or  d 
alone,  without  any  syntactic  change,  or  change  in  the  collocation  of 
words,  that  an  interrogative  verb  or  sentence  differs  from  an  affirmative 
one — e.g,^  compare  the  affirmative  avan  tanddn,  Tam.  he  gave,  with 
avan  tanddnrdf  did  he  give?  and  avan  d  tanddn f  was  it  he  that 
gave  ?  compare  also  adu  itr,  that  is  a  village,  with  adu  Hr-d  t  is  that  a 
village  ?  This  interrogative  is  never  prefixed  to  nouns  or  pronomihals, 
or  used  adjectivally;  but  is  invariably  postfixed,  like  an  enunciated  or 
audible  note  of  interrogation. 

6  is  used  instead  of  d  in  Malay&}am,  in  which  the  interrogative  use 
of  d  is  almost  unknown,  d  seems  to  survive  only  in  idd  (Tam.  idd)  lo, 
literally  what  is  this  ?  d  is  used  occasionally  in  Tamil  also  as  a  simple 
interrogative;  but  its  special  and  distinctive  use  is  as  a  particle 
expressive  of  doubt.  Thus,  whilst  avan-d  means  is  it  he?  avan-6 
means  can  it  be  he  ?  or,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  he  or  not.  6  is 
postfixed  to  words  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  dj  and  is  probably 
only  a  weakened  form  of  it,  in  which,  by  usage,  the  interrogation  has 
been  softened  into  the  expression  of  doubt.  It  has  acquired,  however, 
as  a  suffix  of  doubt  a  position  and  force  of  its  own,  quite  independent 
of  d  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  often  annexed  even  to  interrogative 
pronouns — e.g,,  evan-d^  Tam.  I  wonder  who  he  can  be ;  enna(vy6f  what 
it  may  be  I  know  not — compound  forms  which  are  not  double  interro- 
gatives,  but  which  consist  of  a  question  evan,  who?  or  enna^  what? 
and  an  answer  d,  I  am  doubtful,  I  know  not,  there  is  room  for  further 
inquiry.  In  Tu|u,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  d  and  d,  as  in  the  other 
dialects,  i  (euphonically  (v)i  or  {n)S)  is  used  syntactically  as  an  interro- 
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gative.  This  ^  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  ^  of  emphasis  in  oi 
The  use  of  d  or  d  as  an  interrogative  suffix  does  not  seem  to  have 
counterpart  in  any  language  either  of  the  Scythian  or  of  the  ] 
European  family.  It  is  altogether  unknown  to  Sanskrit ;  and  ( 
mirian  is  the  only  non-Dravidiau  tongue  in  which  it  is  found. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  d,  the  ordinary  Dravidian  interrogatin 
derived  from,  or  at  least  as  allied  to,  a  or  d,  the  remote  demonstr 
of  the  same  family.  The  quantity  of  that  demonstrative  a  is  loi 
short,  as  euphonic  considerations  may  determine;  and  though 
interrogative  d  is  always  long  in  Tamil,  yet  in  consequence  of  its  I 
used  as  a  postfix,  it  is  pronounced  long  by  necessity  of  position,  w 
ever  it  may  have  been  originally.  In  Telugu  it  is  generally  si 
always  so  in  poetry.  Hence  the  question  of  quantity  may,  in 
inquiry,  be  left  altogether  out  of  account.  The  only  real  differ 
between  them  is  the  difference  in  location;  a  demonstrative  b 
invariably  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  a  interrogative  at 
end  of  it.  If  the  interrogative  a  were  really  connected  with  a 
demonstrative,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  similar  connection  subsif 
between  e  or  i,  the  adjectival  interrogative,  and  some  demonstn 
particle,  with  a  similar  interchange  of  places ;  accordingly  this  is  f( 
to  be  the  case,  for  i  is  not  only  the  ordinary  sign  of  emphasis  in  all 
Dravidian  tongues,  but  it  is  used  in  Ku  as  an  adjectival  demonstral 
and  it  is  curious  that  in  this  instance  also  there  is  a  change  of  ] 
tioD,  i  emphatic  being  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word,  e  interrogativ 
the  beginning.  6  would  naturally  be  derived  from  d,  as  in  the  chi 
of  ydrjiy  we,  Tam.  into  6m,  in  the  pronominal  terminations  of 
Tamil  verb. 

A  similar  change  in  the  position  of  particles,  to  denote  or  corresf 
with  some  change  in  signification,  is  not  unknown  in  other  tong 
Thus  in  Danish,  the  article  e?i  has  a  definite  sense  in  one  position, 
an  indefinite  in  another — f,g.,  en  konge,  a  king,  kongeriy  the  k 
But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  more  corroborative  of  the  su] 
sition  now  advanced,  that  in  Hebrew,  one  and  the  same  particle 
(for  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  and  any  difTerence 
exists  seems  to  be  merely  euphonic),  imparts  emphasis  to  a  word  w 
postfixed  to  it,  and  constitutes  an  interrogative  when  prefixed.     E 

I  in   English   the   interrogative  is   founded   upon    the    demonstral 

*  That  ] '  diflfers  from  *  that  *  only  in  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  : 

l  pronounced. 

Distributive  Pronouns. — In  all  the  Dravidian  tongues  distribu 
pronouns  are  formed  by  simply  annexing  the  conjunctive  particl 
any  of  the  interrogative  pronouns.     Thus,  from  evauy  who  %  by 
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addition  of  urriy  and,  the  conjunctive  or  copulative  particle  of  the  Tamil 
is  formed,  viz.,  evanum,  every  one,  whosoever  (literally  who  1-and) ; 
and  from  epportidu,  when  ?  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  epporudumy 
always  (literally  when?-and).  In  Canarese  similar  forms  are  found, 
though  not  so  largely  used  as  in  Tamil — e.g,,  ydvdgodu  {ydrdgal-H)^ 
always  ;  and  in  Telugu  u  (the  copulative  particle  which  answers  to  the 
Tamil  um  and  the  Canarese  u)  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  the  for- 
mation of  distributives — e.g.,  ewadunu  (evvadu-{nn)'U),  every  one,  eppu- 
dunnu  {eppudvr{nn)-u)y  always. 

SECTION  in.— RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

I  give  this  heading  a  place  in  the  book  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Dravidian  languages 
have  no  relative  pronoun,  a  participial  form  of  the  verb  being  used 
instead. 

Instead  of  relative  pronouns,  they  use  verbal  forms  which  are  called 
by  English  grammarians  relative  participles ;  which  see  in  the  part  on 
**  The  Verb."  All  other  words  which  correspond  either  in  meaning  or 
in  use  to  the  pronouns  of  other  languages  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  nouns,  regularly  formed  and  declined. 
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PART   VI. 


THE     VERB. 

The  object  in  view  in  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  investigate  the  nature, 
affections,  and  relations  of  the  Dravidian  verb.  It  seems  desirable  to 
commence  with  some  general  preliminary  remarks  upon  its  stmcture. 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  Dravidian  roots  are  used  indiscriminately, 
either  as  verbs  or  as  nouns.  When  case-signs  are  attached  to  a  root, 
or  when,  without  the  addition  of  case-signs,  it  is  used  as  the  nomina- 
tive of  a  verb,  it  is  regarded  as  a  noun  :  the  same  root  becomes  a  verb 
without  any  internal  change  or  formative  addition,  when  the  signs  of 
tense  (or  time)  and  the  pronouns  or  their  terminal  fragments  are 
suffixed  to  it.  Though,  abstractly  speaking,  every  Dravidian  root  is 
capable  of  this  twofold  use,  it  depends  upon  circumstances  whether 
any  particular  root  is  actually  thus  used ;  and  it  often  happens,  as  in 
other  languages,  that  of  three  given  roots  one  shall  be  used  solely  or 
generally  as  a  verbal  theme,  another  solely  or  generally  as  the  theme 
of  a  noun,  and  the  third  alone  shall  be  used  indiscriminately  either  as 
a  noun  or  as  a  verb.  Herein  also  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  various 
dialects  is  found  to  differ ;  and  not  uu  frequently  a  root  which  is  used 
solely  as  a  verbal  theme  in  one  dialect,  is  used  solely  as  a  noun  in 
another. 

2.  •  The  inflexional  theme  of  a  Dravidian  verb  or  noun  is  not  always 
identical  with  the  crude  root  or  ultimate  base.  In  many  instances 
formative  or  euphonic  particles  (such  as  vu,  ku^  gu  or  ngu,  du  or  ndu^ 
bu  or  mhu)  are  annexed  to  the  root, — not  added  on  like  isolated  post- 
positions, but  so  annexed  as  to  be  incorporated  with  it.  (See  Part 
II.,  "Roots.")  But  the  addition  of  one  of  those  formative  suffixes 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  the  root  to  which  it  is  suffixed  a  verb  : 
it  is  still  capable  of  being  used  as  a  noun,  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  roots  to  which  those  suffixes  have  been  annexed  are 
more  frequently  used  as  verbs  than  as  nouns. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  Dravidian  verb  is  strictly  agglutinative. 
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The  particles  which  express  the  ideas  of  mood  and  tense,  transition, 
intransition,  causation,  and  negation,  together  with  the  pronominal 
fragments  by  which  person,  number,  and  gender  are  denoted,  are 
annexed  or  agglutinated  to  the  root  in  so  regular  a  series  and  by  so 
quiet  a  process,  that  generally  no  change  whatever,  or  at  most  only  a 
slight  euphonic  change,  is  effected  either  in  the  root  or  in  any  of  the 
suffixed  particles.     (See  this  illustrated  in  '*  Roots.") 

4.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule.  The  crude  theme 
of  the  verb,  or  the  shortest  form  which  the  root  assumes,  and  which 
is  capable  of  being  used  also  as  the  theme  of  a  noun,  is  used  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  as  in  many  others,  as  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  imperative ;  and  the  ideas  of  number  and  person  and  of  the 
conveyance  of  a  command,  which  are  included  in  that  part  of  speech, 
are  not  expressed  by  the  addition  of  any  particles,  but  are  generally 
left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context  alone.  Thus,  in  the  Tamil, 
sentences  adi  virundadu,  the  stroke  fell ;  ennei  adi-ttdriy  he  struck  me  ; 
and  idei  adi,  strike  thou  this ;  the  theme,  adi,  strike,  or  a  stroke,  is 
the  same  in  each  instance,  and  in  the  third  illustration  it  is  used  with- 
out any  addition,  and  in  its  crude  state,  as  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  imperative. 

5.  As  the  normal  Dravidian  noun  has  properly  but  one  declension, 
so  the  normal  Dravidian  verb  has  properly  only  one  conjugation  and 
but  very  few  irregular  forms.  It  is  true  that  grammarians  have 
arranged  the  Dravidian  verbs  in  classes,  and  have  sometimes  styled 
those  classes  conjugations ;  but  the  differences  on  which  this  classifica- 
tion is  founded  are  generally  of  a  trivial  and  superficial  character. 
The  structure  of  the  verb,  its  signs  of  tense,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  pronouns  are  suffixed,  remain  invariably  the  same,  with  such 
changes  only  as  euphony  appears  to  have  dictated.  Consequently, 
though  class  differences  exist,  they  are  hardly  of  sufficient  importance 
to  constitute  different  conjugations.  When  I  speak  of  the  normal 
Dravidian  nouns  and  verbs  I  mean  those  of  the  more  highly  cultivated 
dialects,  Tamil,  Malay 41am,  Canarese,  and  Telugu.  The  Tulu  and  Qdnd 
verbs  will  be  found  exceptionally  rich  in  moods  and  tenses. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  normal  Dravidian  verb, 
that  the  only  moods  it  has  are  the  indicative,  the  infinitive,  the  impera- 
tive, and  the  negative,  and  that  it  has  only  three  tenses,  the  past,  the 
])resent,  and  the  aorist  or  indefinite  future.  There  is  reason  to  suspect, 
also,  that  originally  it  had  no  present  tense,  but  only  a  future  and  a 
past.  The  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  other  families  of  languages  by 
the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods,  are  expressed  in  all  the  members 
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of  the  Dravidian  family,  except  iu  Tulu  and  G6nd,  by  means  of  suffixed 
particles;  aud  the  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future  perfect,  and 
other  compound  tenses,  are  expressed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verba 
In  these  respects  the  normal  Drayidian  verb  imitates,  though  it  does 
not  equal,  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Scythian  verb.  The  modem 
Turkish  has,  it  is  true,  an  extraordinary  number  of  moods'—con- 
ditionals, potentials,  reciprocals,  inceptives,  negatives,  impossibles,  dbc, 
together  with  their  passives,  and  also  a  large  array  of  compound  tenses ; 
but  this  complexity  of  structure  appears  to  be  a  refinement  of  a  com- 
paratively modem  age,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Oriental  Turkish,  or  Tatar  properly  so  called.  Remusat  conjectures 
that  intercourse  with  nations  of  the  Indo-European  race,  some  time 
after  the  Christian  era,  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  into  the  Turkish 
language  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  of  compound  tenses.  '^  From 
the  extremity  of  Asia,"  he  says,  ''  the  art  of  conjugating  verbs  is 
unknown.  The  Oriental  Turks  first  offer  some  traces  of  this  ;  but  the 
very  sparing  use  which  they  make  of  it  seems  to  attest  the  pre-exbt- 
ence  of  a  more  simple  method.'' 

All  the  Dravidian  idioms  conjugate  their  verbs,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  Malay&{am,  which  has  retained  the  use  of  the  signs  of 
tense,  but  has  rejected  the  pronominal  terminations,  except  in  the 
ancient  poetry.  Nevertheless,  the  system  of  conjugation  on  which 
most  of  the  Dravidian  idioms  proceed  is  one  of  primitive  and  remark- 
able simplicity. 

Tulu  and  G6nd  verbs  possess  more  complicated  systems  of  conjnga- 
tional  forms,  almost  rivalling  those  of  the  Turkish  in  abundance. 
Tulu  has  a  perfect  tense,  as  well  as  an  imperfect  or  indefinite  past. 
It  has  conditional  and  potential  moods,  as  well  as  a  subjunctive. 
Tamil  has  but  one  verbal  participle,  which  is  properly  a  participle  of 
the  past  tense,  whilst  Tulu  has  also  a  present  and  a  future  participle. 
All  these  moods,  tenses,  and  participles  have  regularly  formed  nega- 
tives. I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  pluperfect  and  second  future,  or 
future  perfect  tense,  of  Tuju,  these  tenses  being  formed,  as  in  the 
other  dialects,  by  means  of  the  substantive  verb  used  as  an  auxiliary. 

Gond  has  all  the  moods,  tenses,  and  participles  of  TuJu,  and  in 
addition  some  of  its  own.  It  has  an  inceptive  mood.  Its  imperfect 
branches  into  two  distinct  tenses,  an  imperfect,  properly  so  called  (I 
was  going),  and  a  past  indefinite  (I  went).  It  has  also  a  desiderative 
form  of  the  indicative — that  is,  a  tense  which,  when  preceded  by  the 
future,  is  a  subjunctive,  but  which  when  standing  alone  implies  a 
wish. 

On  comparing  the  complicated  conjugational  system  of  the  Gdnd 
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with  the  extreme  and  almost  naked  simplicity  of  the  Tamil,  I  conclude 
that  we  have  here  a  proof,  not  of  the  superiority  of  the  G6nd  mind 
to  the  Tamilian,  but  simply  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  Tamilian 
literary  culture.  The  development  of  the  conjugational  system  of 
Tamil  seems  to  have  been  arrested  at  a  very  early  period  (as  in  the 
parallel,  but  still  more  remarkable,  instance  of  the  Chinese)  by  the 
invention  of  writing,  by  which  the  verbal  forms  existing  at  the  time 
were  fossilised,  whilst  the  uncultured  G6nds,  and  their  still  ruder 
neighbours  the  Kdls,  went  on  age  after  age,  as  before,  compounding 
with  their  verbs  auxiliary  words  of  time  and  relation,  and  fusing  them 
into  conjugational  forms  by  rapid  and  careless  pronunciation,  without 
allowing  any  record  of  the  various  steps  of  the  process  to  survive. 

The  Dra vidian  languages  do  not  make  a  distinction,  as  the  Hun- 
garian does,  between  subjective  and  objective  verbs.  In  Hungarian, 
*  I  know,'  is  considered  a  subjective  verb ;  I  know  (it,  them,  some- 
thing), an  objective  verb.  A  like  distinction  is  made  by  the  Bomu  or 
Kanuri,  an  African  language,  but  not  by  any  of  the  Dravidian  dialects. 

6.  The  Dravidian  verb  is  as  frequently  compounded  with  a  noun 
as  the  Indo-European  one  ;  but  the  compound  of  a  verb  with  a  prepo- 
sition is  unknown.  An  inexhaustible  variety  of  shades  of  meaning  is 
secured  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  by  the  facility  with  which,  in  those 
languages,  verbs  are  compounded  with  prepositions ;  and  the  beauty  of 
many  of  those  compounds  is  as  remarkable  as  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  made.  In  the  Scythian  tongues,  properly  so  called,  there  is 
no  trace  of  compounds  of  this  kind ;  and  though  at  first  sight  we  seem 
to  discover  traces  of  them  in  the  Dravidian  family,  yet  when  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  such  compounds  are  carefully  scrutinised,  it  is  found 
that  the  principle  on  which  they  are  compounded  differs  widely  from 
that  of  Indo-European  compounds.  The  Dravidian  preposition-like 
words  which  are  most  frequently  compounded  with  verbs  are  those 
which  signify  over  and  under,  the  use  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
common  Tamil  verbs  mir-kof,  to  overcome,  and  htr-{p)padi,  to  obey. 
Dravidian  prepositions,  however  (or  rather,  postpositions),  are  properly 
nouns — e.g.f  mil  (from  mi-{y)-al)y  over,  literally  means  over-ness,  supe- 
riority; and  mil-kol  (euphonically  mit-hot)^  to  overcome,  literally 
signifies  to  take  the  superiority.  These  and  similar  verbal  themes, 
therefore,  though  compounds,  are  not,  after  all,  compounds  of  a  preposi- 
tion and  a  verb,  but  are  compounds  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  and  the 
Greek  verbs  with  which  they  are  to  be  compared  are  not  those  which 
commence  with  xf^/,  xara,  ava,  <fec.,  but  such  compounds  as  ^roX/o^xfoi, 
to  besiege  a  city,  literally  to  city-besiege ;  rauTijyiw,  to  build  a  ship 
literally  to  ship-build.     In  such  cases,  whether  in  Greek  or  in  Tamils 
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the  first  member  of  the  compound  (the  noon)  does  not  modify  the 
signification  of  the  second  (the  verb),  but  simply  denotes  the  object  to 
which  the  action  of  the  verb  applies.  It  is  merely  a  crude  noun,  which 
is  used  objectively  without  any  signs  of  case,  and  is  intimately  com- 
bined with  a  governing  verb. 

Dravidian  verbs  acquire  new  shades  of  meaning,  and  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  their  signification,  not  by  prefixing  or 
combining  prepositions,  but  by  means  of  auxiliary  gerunds,  or  verbal 
participles  and  infinitives — parts  of  speech  which  in  this  family  of 
languages  have  an  adverbial  force — e,g,^  mundi  (p)p6ndn^  Tarn,  he 
went  before,  literally  having-got-before  he  went ;  kuTti  (iuUri) 
{p)pdndn,  he  went  round,  literally  rounding  he  went ;  tdra  {lc)kudit' 
tdn,  he  leaped  down,  literally  so-as-to-get-down  he  leapedl  A  great 
variety  of  compounds  of  this  nature  exists  in  each  of  the  Dravidiau 
dialects.  They  are  as  easily  made,  and  many  of  them  are  as  beautiful, 
as  the  Qreek  and  Sanskrit  compounds  of  prepositions  with  verbs.  See 
especially  Dr  Gundert's  ^*  Malay&lam  Grammar." 

SECTION   L— CLASSIFICATION. 

1.    TrANSITIVES  and  iNTBANSITIVEa 

Dravidian  grammarians  divide  all  verbs  into  two  classes,  which  are 
called  in  Tamil  pira  vinei  and  tan  rtne^^transitives  and  intransitives, 
literally  outward-action  words  and  self-action  words.  These  classes 
correspond  rather  to  the  parasmai-padam  and  dtman^-padam^  or  tran- 
sitive and  reflective  voices,  of  the  Sanskrit,  than  to  the  active  and 
passive  voices  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 

Tbe  Dravidian  pita  vin^i  and  tan  vi/ieiy  or  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  differ  from  the  parasmai-padam  and  dtmane-padam  of  the  San- 
skrit in  this,  that  instead  of  each  being  conjugated  differently,  they  are 
both  conjugated  in  precisely  the  same  mode.  They  differ,  not  in  their 
mode  of  conjugation,  but  in  the  formative  additions  made  to  their  themes. 
Moreover,  all  pira  vinei,  or  transitive  verbs,  are  really,  as  well  as  for- 
mally, transitives,  inasmuch  as  they  necessarily  govern  the  accusative, 
through  the  transition  of  their  action  to  some  object ;  whilst  the  tan 
vinei,  or  intransitive  verbs,  are  all  necessarily,  as  well  as  formally, 
intransitives.  Tbe  Dravidian  transitives  and  intransitives  closely 
resemble  in  force  and  use,  though  not  in  shape,  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective verbs  of  the  Hungarian.  The  Hungarian  objective  verbs,  like 
the  Dravidian  transitives,  imply  an  object — an  accusative  expressed  or 
implied — e.g,,  szeretem,  I  love  (some  person  or  thing) ;   whilst  the 
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Hungarian  subjective  verbs,  like  the  Dravidian  intransitives,  neither 
express  nor  imply  an  object — e.g.,  szeretek,  I  love — t.c.,  I  am  in  love. 

In  a  large  number  of  instances  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
including  entire  classes  of  verbs,  there  is  no  difference  between  tran- 
sitives  and  intransitives,  either  in  formative  additions  to  the  theme,  or 
in  any  structural  peculiarity,  the  only  difference  is  that  which  consists 
in  the  signification.  Thus  in  Tamil,  all  verbs  of  the  class  which  take 
t  as  the  sign  of  the  past  participle  are  conjugated  alike,  whether  they 
are  transitives  or  intransitives — e.g.y  from  pai^rirU,  trans,  to  make,  are 
formed  the  three  tenses  (first  person  singular)  parpm-git'^y  I  make, 
pann-tn(n)-in,  I  made,  and  pannu-v-^n,  I  will  make ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner from  pii-Uy  in  trans,  to  talk,  are  formed,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  the  corresponding  tenses  pSSu-gir-Sn,  I  talk,  pH-ir{n)4ny  I 
talked,  and  pihi-v^,  I  will  talk.  In  a  still  larger  number  of  cases, 
however,  transitive  verbs  differ  from  intransitives,  not  only  in  signifi- 
cation and  force,  but  also  in  form,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
conjugated  alike.  The  nature  of  the  difference  that  exists  and  its 
rationale  are  more  clearly  apparent  in  Tamil  than  in  any  other  Dra- 
vidian dialect ;  my  illustrations  will,  therefore,  chiefly  be  drawn  from 
the  Tamil. 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  intransitive  Tamil  verbs  are  con- 
verted into  transitives. 

1.  Intransitive  themes  become  transitive  by  the  hardening  and 
doubling  of  the  consonant  of  the  appended  formative — e.g.,  pert^Uy 
to  abound,  by  this  process  becomes  peru-hhuy  to  increase  (actively),  to 
cause  to  abound.  Transitives  of  this  kind,  which  are  formed  from 
intransitives  in  actual  use,  are  often  called  causals,  and  they  are  as 
well  entitled  to  be  called  by  that  name  as  many  causal  verbs  in  the 
Indo-European  tongues ;  but  as  there  is  a  class  of  Dravidian  verbs 
which  are  distinctively  causal  (and  which  are  formed  by  the  annexing 
to  the  transitive  theme  of  a  causal  particle — e.^.,  panr^uvi  {y-i\  Tam.  to 
cause  to  make,  from  paniiu,  to  make),  it  will  contribute  to  perspicuity  to 
regard  the  whole  of  the  verbs  of  which  we  are  now  treating  simply  as 
transitives,  and  to  reserve  the  name  of  causal  verbs  for  the  double 
transitives  referred  to.  When  transitives  are  formed  from  intransitives 
by  doubling  the  consonant  of  the  formative,  there  is  no  change  in  any 
of  the  signs  of  tense,  or  in  the  mode  in  which  those  signs  are  added ; 
and  the  hardened  formative  appears  in  the  imperative,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  verb.  The  nature  of  these  formatives  has  already 
been  investigated  in  Part  II.,  on  "  Roots ; "  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  they  are  generally  either  euphonic  accretions,  or  particles  of 
specialisation,  which,  though  permanently  annexed  to  the  base,  are  not 
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to  be  confounded  with  it  I  subjoin  a  few  illustrations  of  this  mode 
of  forming  transitives  by  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  consonant 
of  the  formative. 

(1.)  gu,  or  its  nasalised  equivalent  ngu^  becomes  Idcu — e.g.y  from 
pd-gu,  to  go  (in  the  imperative  softened  into  p6),  comes  pd-kku,  to 
drive  away  ;  from  ada-ngu,  to  be  restrained,  comes  ada-kku,  to  restrain. 

{^^_^u  becomes  chchu — e.g.^  from  adci-iu,  to  be  stuffed  in,  comes 
adei-clichu,  to  stufif  in,  to  stick  on. 

(3,)  du,  euphonised  into  ndu,  becomes  Uu — e.g.t  from  tiru-ndu,  to 
become  correct,  comes  tv^u-ttu^  to  correct 

(4.)  bUj  euphonised  intom^M,  becomes  ppu — e.g.^  from  nira-mbu, 
to  be  full,  comes  nira-ppu,  to  fill. 

When  intransitives  are  converted  into  transitives  in  this  manner  in 
Telugu,  gu  or  ngu  becomes,  not  kku  as  in  Tamil,  but  chu — a  difference 
which  is  in  accordance  with  dialectic  rules  of  sound.  Thus  from  tH-gu^ 
or  euphonically  td-ngUj  to  hang,  to  sleep,  comes  tH-chu,  or  euphonically 
tU'flchu,  to  weigh,  to  cause  to  hang  (Tam.  td-kku),  Telugu  also 
occasionally  changes  the  intransitive  formative  gu,  not  into  chu,  the 
equivalent  of  kku,  but  into  pu — f.g.,  from  m^t/,  to  graze,  comes  mS-pu, 
to  feed  ;  and  as  ppu  in  Tamil  is  invariably  hardened  from  bn  or  mhu, 
the  corresponding  Telugu  pu  indicates  that  bu  originally  alternated 
with  gu  ;  for  the  direct  hardening  of  gu  into  pu  is  not  in  accordance 
with  Dravidian  laws  of  sound.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances that  in  Telugu  the  use  of  pu  instead  of  chu  (and  of  mpu  instead 
of  nchu)  is  in  most  instances  optional,  and  that  in  the  higher  dialect  of 
Tamil  the  formative  jyp  sometimes  supersedes  kk — e.g,,  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb  *  to  walk  *  may  in  that  dialect  be  either  nada-kka  or  nada- 
ppa.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  formative  terminations  are 
mutual  equivalents. 

If  the  transitive  or  causal  p  of  such  verbs  as  nira-ppu,  Tam.  to  fill, 
me-pu,  Tel.  to  feed,  were  not  known  to  be  derived  from  the  hardening 
of  an  intransitive  formative,  we  might  be  inclined  to  affiliate  it  with 
the  p,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  causal  verbs  in  San- 
skrit— e.g.,  jtvd-p~aydmi,  I  cause  to  liwQ,  jud-p<iydmi,  I  make  to  know. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  resemblance  is  merely  accidental,  for 
etymologically  there  is  nothing  of  a  causal  nature  in  the  Dravidian 
formatives ;  it  is  not  the  formative  itself,  but  the  hardaiing  of  the 
formative  which  conveys  the  force  of  transition  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  real  sign  of  the  causal  in  Sanskrit  is  aya,  and  the  p  which 
precedes  it  is  considered  to  be  only  an  euphonic  fulcrum. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (in  "  Roots  ")  that  the  various  verbal 
formatives  now  referred  to  are  used  also  as  formatives  of  nouns,  and 
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that  when  such  nouns  are  used  adjectivally^  the  consonant  of  the  for- 
mative is  doubled  and  hardened,  precisely  as  in  the  transitives  of  verbs 
— e,g.,  marutiu,  medicinal,  from  mai'umiu,  medicine  ;  pdppu,  serpen- 
tine, from  pdmbuy  a  snake.  When  nouns  are  used  to  qualify  other 
nouns,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  transitive  verbs,  there  is  a  transition 
in  the  application  of  the  meaning  of  the  theme  to  some  other  object ; 
and  the  idea  of  transition  is  expressed  by  the  doubling  and  hardening 
of  the  consonant  of  the  formative,  or  rather  by  the  forcible  and  em- 
phatic enunciation  of  the  verb  of  which  that  hardening  of  the  formative 
is  the  sign.  There  is  something  resembling  this  in  Hebrew.  The 
doubling  of  a  consonant  by  Dagesfi  forte  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
Hebrew  for  the  purpose  of  converting  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  tran- 
sitive— e.g.,  compare  Idmad,  he  learned,  with  limmid,  he  caused  to 
learn,  he  taught. 

2.  The  second  class  of  intransitive  verbs  become  transitives  by  the 
doubling  and  hardening  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  signs  of  tense. 

Verbs  of  this  class  are  generally  destitute  of  formatives,  properly  so 
called ;  or,  if  they  have  any,  they  are  such  as  are  incapable  of  change.  The 
sign  of  the  present  tense  in  colloquial  Tamil  is  ^tr ;  that  of  the  preterite 
c/,  ordinarily  euphonised  into  nd ;  and  that  of  the  future,  h  or  v.  These 
are  the  signs  of  tense  which  are  used  by  intransitive  verbs  of  this 
class  ;  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  they  are  the  normal  tense- 
signs  of  the  Dravidian  verb.  When  verbs  of  this  class  become  transi- 
tives, giT  is  changed  into  kkiv,  d  or  nd  into  it,  and  6  or  t;  into  pp. 
Thus,  the  root  ier,  to  join,  is  capable  both  of  an  intransitive  sense — 
e.g.,  to  join  (a  society) — and  of  a  transitive  sense — e.g.,  to  join  (things 
that  were  separate).  The  tense-signs  of  the  intransitive  remain  in 
their  natural  condition — e.g.,  Hr-gir-^n,  I  join,  ier-nd-in,  I  joined, 
ser-v-en^  I  will  join  ;  but  when  the  signification  is  active  or  transitive 
— e.g.,  to  join  (planks),  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  verb  are  i^- 
kkir-hi,  I  join,  ier-tt-en,  I  joined,  iSr-pp^n,  I  will  join.  The  rationale 
of  this  doubling  of  the  first  consonant  of  the  sign  of  tense  appears  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  doubling  of  the  first  consonant  of  the 
formative.  It  is  an  emphasised,  hardened  enunciation  of  the  intran- 
sitive or  natural  form  of  the  verb  ;  and  the  forcible  enunciation  thus 
produced  is  symbolical  of  the  force  of  transition  by  which  the  meaning 
of  the  transitive  theme  overflows  and  passes  on  to  the  object  indicated 
by  the  accusative.  In  verbs  of  this  class  the  imperative  remains 
always  unchanged ;  and  it  is  the  connection  alone  that  determines 
it  to  a  transitive  rather  than  an  intransitive  signification. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  a  few  intransitive  verbs  double 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  tense-sign,  and  that  a  few  transitive  verba 
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leave  the  tense-sign  in  its  original,  unemphasised  condition.  Thus, 
iru,  to  sit,  to  be,  is  necessarily  an  intransitive  verb ;  nevertheless,  in 
the  present  tense  iru-kkir-en,  I  am,  and  in  the  future  irurpp-hty  I  shall 
be,  it  has  made  use  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  transitive. 
So  also  padu^  to  lie,  though  an  intransitive,  doubles  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  all  the  tenses — e.g,y  padu-kldT-hi^  I  lie,  padu-tt-^n^  I  lay, 
padu-pp^fij  I  shall  lie.  On  the  other  hand,  C,  to  give,  to  bestow, 
though  necessarily  transitive,  uses  the  simple,  unhardened,  unemphatic 
tense-signs  which  are  ordinarily  characteristic  of  the  intransitive — e.g., 
t-ffiT^rij  I  give,  t-nd-Sny  I  gave,  (rv-in,  I  will  give.  These  instances  are 
the  result  of  dialectic  rules  of  sound,  and  they  are  not  in  reality  excep- 
tions to  the  method  described  above  of  distinguishing  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs  by  means  of  the  hardening  or  softening  of  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  tense-signs.  Besides,  this  anomalous  use  of  the  tran- 
sitive form  of  the  signs  of  tense  for  the  intransitive  is  peculiar  to 
Tamil.     It  is  not  found  in  Telugu  or  Canarese. 

3.  A  third  mode  of  converting  intransitives  into  transitives  is  by 
adding  a  particle  of  transition  to  the  theme  or  root  This  particle  is 
du  in  Canarese,  and  ttu  (in  composition  tu  or  du)  in  Tamil,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  real  transitive  suffix,  or  sign  of  activity.  We  have  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  particle  in  the  Canarese  tdf-du,  to  lower, 
from  tdl-Uy  to  be  low,  and  the  corresponding  Tamil  tdr-ttu,  to  lower, 
from  tdr  or  tdr-u,  to  be  low.  When  the  intransitive  Tamil  theme  ends 
in  a  vowel  which  is  radical  and  cannot  be  elided,  the  transitive  particle 
is  invariably  ttu — e.g.,  jyadtt-ttu,  to  lay  down,  from  padu,  to  lie.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  ttu  is  the  primitive  shape  of  this 
particle  ;  but  on  examining  those  instances  in  which  it  is  compounded 
with  the  final  consonant  of  the  intransitive  theme,  it  appears  to  resolve 
itself,  as  in  Canarese,  into  du.  It  is  always  thus  compounded  when 
the  final  consonant  of  the  theme  is  /  or  /,  rf  or  p ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  d  oi  du  is  not  merely  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  consonant 
to  which  it  is  attached,  but  is  assimilated  to  it,  or  both  consonants  are 
euphonically  changed,  according  to  the  phonetic  rules  of  the  language. 
Thus  I  and  du  become  rr-?*  (pronounced  ttr-u) — e.g.,  from  sural, 
intrans.,  to  be  whirled,  comes  surair-u  (piratir-u),  trans.,  to  whirl.  / 
and  du  become  ftu — e.g.,  from  mtl,  to  return,  comes  mift-u,  to  cause  to 
return,  to  redeem.  From  these  instances  it  is  clear  that  du,  not  ttu,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form  of  this  transitive  suffix. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  transitive  particle,  or  sign  of  activity,  ttu 
or  dii  ?  1  believe  it  to  be  identical  with  the  inflexion  or  adjectival 
formative,  attu  or  ttu,  which  was  fully  investigated  in  Part  III.,  "  The 
Noun,"  and  of  which  the  Canarese  form  is  ad\  the  Telugu  ^t  or  ^t. 
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There  is  a  transition  of  meaning  when  a  noun  is  used  adjectivally  (t.tf., 
to  qualify  another  noun),  as  well  as  when  a  verb  is  used  transitively 
{i.e.,  to  govern  an  object  expressed  by  some  noun  in  the  accusative) ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  Dravidian  languages  use  (with  respect  to  this 
class  of  verbs)  one  and  the  same  means  of  expressing  transition,  viz., 
a  particle  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  neuter  demonstrative. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  the  Tamil  transitive  verb  exhibits 
the  characteristics  of  the  noun  used  adjectivally,  for  it  has  been  shown 
also  that  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  consonant  of  the  formative 
of  the  first  class  of  transitive  verbs  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
manner  in  which  nouns  terminating  in  those  formatives  double  and 
harden  the  initial  consonant  when  they  are  used  to  qualify  other  nouns. 
Another  illustration  of  this  principle  follows. 

4.  The  fourth  (a  distinctively  Tamil)  mode  of  converting  intransitive 
verbs  into  transitives  consists  in  doubling  and  hardening  the  final  con- 
sonant, if  d  or  r.  This  rule  applies  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
to  verbs  which  terminate  in  those  consonants ;  and  it  applies  to  a  final 
nd-u  (euphonised  from  d-u),  as  well  as  to  d-u  itself.  The  operation  of 
this  rule  will  appear  on  comparing  vdd-u,  to  wither,  with  rdft-u,  to 
cause  to  wither ;  dd-u,  to  run,  with  dft-u,  to  drive ;  tirpd^i,  to  touch, 
with  tt^-Uy  to  whet ;  mdr-u,  to  become  changed,  with  mdrr-u  (pro- 
nounced mdttr-u),  to  change.  The  corresponding  transitives  in  Telugu 
are  formed  in  the  more  usual  way  by  adding  chu  to  the  intransitive 
theme — e.g.,  mdru-chuy  to  cause  to  change,  vddu-chu,  to  cause  to  wither. 
Tamil  nouns  which  end  in  d-u,  tid-u,  or  r-u,  double  and  harden  the 
final  consonant  in  precisely  the  same  manner  when  they  are  placed  in 
an  adjectival  relation  to  a  succeeding  noun — e.g.,  compare  kdd-u,  a 
jungle,  with  kd^-u  vari,  a  jungle-path ;  iraiyd-u,  two,  with  iraffu  ndl, 
double  thread ;  dr-u,  a  river,  with  drru  (pronounced  dttru)  manal,  river 
sand.  Thus  we  are  furnished  by  words  of  this  class  with  another  and 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  analogy  which  subsists  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  between  transitive  verbs  and  nouns  used  adjectivally. 

2.  Causal  Verbs. 

There  is  a  class  of  verbs  in  the  Dravidian  languages  which,  though 
generally  included  under  the  head  of  transitives,  claims  to  be  regarded 
distinctively  as  causaU.  These  verbs  have  been  classed  with  transitives 
both  by  native  grammarians  and  by  Europeans.  Beschi  alone  places 
them  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  calls  them  ival  vinei,  verbs  of  com- 
mand— i.e.,  verbs  which  imply  that  a  thing  is  commanded  by  one 
person  to  be  done  by  another.     CausaU  differ  from  transitives  of  the 
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ordinary  character,  as  well  as  from  intransitiveSy  both  in  signification 
and  in  form.  The  signification  of  intransitive  verbs  is  confined  to  the 
person  or  thing  which  constitutes  the  nominative,  and  does  not  pass 
outward  or  onward  to  any  extrinsic  object — «.y.,  p6-giv-hi^  I  go.  The 
signification  of  transitive  or  active  verbs,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Tamil,  outward  action-words,  passes  outward,  to  some  object  exterior  to 
the  nominative,  and  which  is  generally  put  in  the  accusative — e.^., 
unnei  anuppu-gir-en,  I  send  thee :  and  as  to  send  b  to  cause  to  go, 
verbs  of  this  class,  when  formed  from  intransitives,  are  in  some  lan- 
guages, appropriately  enough,  termed  causals.  Hitherto  the  Indo- 
European  languages  proceed  pari  pa^su  with  the  Dravidian,  but  at 
this  point  they  fail  and  fall  behind ;  for  if  we  take  a  verb  which  is 
transitive  of  necessity,  like  this  one,  to  send,  and  endeavour  to  express 
the  idea  of  causing  to  send,  i.e.,  causing  one  person  to  send  another, 
we  cannot  by  any  modification  of  structure  get  any  Indo-European 
verb  to  express  by  itself  the  full  force  of  this  idea  :  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  make  use  of  a  phrase  instead  of  a  single  verb ;  whereas  in 
the  Dravidian  languages,  as  in  Turkish  and  other  languages  of  the 
Scythian  stock,  there  is  a  form  of  the  verb  which  will  express  the 
entire  idea,  viz.,  the  causal — e.g.,  anuppu-vi^  Tarn,  to  cause  to  send, 
which  is  formed  from  anuppu,  to  send,  by  the  addition  of  the  particle 
vi  to  the  theme.  Transitives  are  in  a  similar  manner  converted  in 
Turkish  into  causals  by  sufifixing  a  particle  to  the  theme — e.g.,  sethdur^ 
to  cause  to  love,  from  sev,  to  love ;  and  dtcltrH,  to  cause  to  work,  from 
dtch,  to  work. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  signification  and  use  of  Dravidian  causal 
verbs  which  should  here  be  noticed.  Indo-European  causals  govern 
two  accusatives,  that  of  the  person  and  that  of  the  object — t.g.,  I 
caused  him  (ace.)  to  build  the  house  (ace);  whereas  Dravidian  causals 
generally  govern  the  object  alone,  and  either  leave  the  person  to  be 
understood  {e.g.,  vif(ei  {k)kattuvitten,  Tam.,  I  caused  to  build  the  house 
(or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  I  caused  the  house  to  be  built);  or  elsei 
the  person  is  put  in  the  instrumental — e.g.,  1  caused  to  build  the  house,] 
avanei  {k)ko7idu,  through  him,  or  employing  him ;  that  is,  I  caused  th< 
house  to  be  built  by  him.  Double  accusatives  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  classical  compositions  in  Tamil,  and  are  not  uncommon  iitt 
MalayMara.  Dr  Gundert  quotes  the  Malay&Jara  phrase  avane  Yama- 
I6kam  pugichchu,  he  caused  him  to  enter  the  world  of  Yama — to  die  -, 
but  in  all  such  instances,  I  think,  Sanskrit  influences  are  to  be 
suspected. 

Though  the  Dravidian  languages  are  in  possession  of  a  true  causal — 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  causal  particle — yet  they  sometimes  resort 
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to  the  less  convenient  Indo-European  method  of  annexing  an  auxiliary 
verb  which  signifies  to  make  or  to  do,  such  as  Se^  and  pann-u  in  Tamil, 
mdd-u  in  Canarese,  and  My-u  in  Telugu.  These  auxiliaries,  however, 
are  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  derivatives.  The  auxiliary 
is  annexed  to  the  infinitive  of  the  principal  verb. 

Tamil  idiom  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  dialects  require  that 
causals  should  be  formed,  not  from  neuter  or  intransitive  verbs,  but 
from  transitives  alone;  but  sometimes  this  rule  is  found  to  be 
neglected.  Even  in  Tamil,  vi,  the  sign  of  the  causal,  is  in  some 
instances  found  to  be  annexed  to  intransitive  verbs.  This  usage  is  not 
only  at  variance  with  theory,  but  it  is  nnclassical.  In  each  of  those 
cases  a  true  transitive,  derived  from  the  intransitive  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  is  in  existence,  and  ought  to  be  used  instead.  Thus,  vai-u-vi, 
Tam.,  to  cause  to  come,  is  less  elegant  than  varvrttu ;  and  nada-ppi, 
to  cause  to  walk,  to  guide,  than  ndda-ttu. 

The  use  of  the  causal,  instead  of  the  active,  where  both  forms  exist, 
is  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  other  dialects  as  to  that 
of  Tamil  The  use  of  one  form  rather  than  another  is  optional  in 
Telugu  and  Canarese ;  and  in  some  instances  the  active  has  disappeared, 
and  the  causal  alone  is  used.  Thus  ra-{p)'pirichu^  or  rdvifichu,  to  cause 
to  come,  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  varu'vi,  is  preferred  by  Telugu  to 
a  form  which  would  correspond  to  varu-ttu;  and  instead  of  dkhu, 
Tam.,  to  cause  to  become,  to  make,  which  is  the  active  of  dg-Uy  and  is 
formed  by  the  process  of  doubling  and  hardening  which  has  already 
been  described,  Telugu  uses  the  causal  kdv-tnchu,  and  the  Canarese  the 
corresponding  causal  dg-isu. 

One  and  the  same  causal  particle  seems  to  me  to  be  used  in  all  the 
Dravidian  dialects,  with  the  exception  of  Tulu  and  Qdnd.  It  assumes 
in  Tamil  the  shapes  of  vi,  hi,  and  ppi;  in  Telugu,  xhchu  SLiid  pt/lchu  ; 
in  classical  Canarese,  ichu ;  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  Uu.  It  seems 
difficult  at  first  sight  to  suppose  these  forms  identical;  but  it  will 
be  found,  I  think,  in  every  case  that  the  real  form  of  the  causal 
particle  is  i  alone,  and  that  whatever  precedes  or  follows  it  pertains  to 
the  formatives  of  the  verb. 

I  begin  with  Telugu,  which,  in  regard  to  this  point,  will  be  found  to 
throw  light  on  the  rest  of  the  dialects.  In  Telugu,  causal  verbs  end 
either  in  inchu  or  pinchu — e.g.,  ch^t/-tflchn,  to  cause  to  do,  from  ch^y-u, 
to  do ;  ptli-pinchUf  to  cause  to  call,  to  invite,  from  pilu-chu,  to  call. 
iichu,  the  final  portion  of  inchu  or  piflchu,  has  first  to  be  explained. 
fichu  (pronounced  ntsu)  is  a  nasalised  form  of  chu,  which  is  a  very 
common  formative  of  Telugu  verbs.  When  chu  follows  i — 1.«.,  when 
the  base  to  which  it  is  attached  ends  in  »,  it  is  invariably  euphonised 
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or  nasalised  into  iuhu — e.g,f  jayi,  a  Sanskrit  deriyatiyey  thoagb  not  a 
causal,  ends  in  i ;  hence  the  Telugu  yerb  formed  from  it  is  jayi-Hchu^ 
to  conquer ;  and  hence  also,  as  the  causal  yerb  in  Telugu  is  formed  by 
affixing  the  particle  t  to  an  ordinary  yerbal  root,  all  such  causal  yerbs 
end  in  iilchu,  ichu  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  form,  and  ichu,  is 
compounded  of  the  causal  particle  and  the  affix  chu. 

What  is  this  chu  i  We  haye  already  shown,  in  the  section  on 
"Formatiye  Additions  to  Roots,''  that  the  Telugu  chu  is  a  yerbal 
formatiye,  identical  in  origin  with  the  Tamil  kku.  The  fonnatiye 
kku  of  Tamil  is  affixed  to  the  yerbal  base  of  causab,  as  to  yarious 
other  classes  of  yerbal  bases,  before  adding  the  a  which  forms  the 
sign  of  the  infinitiye.  It  is  also  affixed  to  the  base  before  adding 
tint,  the  sign  of  the  indefinite  future ;  and  the  identity  of  this  Tamil 
kku  with  the  Telugu  nchu  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  Tamil  infinitiye 
is  compared  with  the  Telugu — e.g.^  comp.  ieyvirkka^  TauL  infinitiye, 
to  cause  to  do,  with  the  Telugu  cheyi-iicha ;  areippi-kka,  Tam.  in- 
finitiye, to  cause  to  call,  with  the  Telugu  pUipi-Hchcu  Comp.  also 
an  ordinary  transitive  yerb  in  the  two  languages — e.g.,  maToMay  Tam. 
infinitiye  to  forget,  with  the  Telugu  maTOrchcu  It  thus  appears  that 
the  ch  or  nch  of  the  Telugu  is  as  certainly  a  formatiye  as  the  kk  of  the 
Tamil  Even  in  the  yulgar  colloquial  Tamil  of  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  Tamil  country  kk  systematically  becomes  ch.  Thus 
viavakka,  the  word  just  mentioned,  is  maraclia  in  the  southern  patois, 
precisely  as  in  Telugu.  The  chief  difi'erence  between  Tamil  and 
Telugu  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  formatiye  is,  that  it  is  used 
by  two  parts  of  the  Tamil  yerb  alone  (the  infinitiye  and  the  neuter 
future),  whereas  in  Telugu  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  base  that  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  every  part  of  the  verb. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  p  which  often  appears  in  Telugu  causal 
verbs  before  indiuf  The  causal  formed  from  vidudiu,  Tel.  to  quit, 
is  not  vidinchu,  but  vidipiiichu,  to  release.  This  p  shows  itself,  not  in 
all  causals,  but  only  in  those  of  verbs  ending  in  the  formative  chu,  and 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  that  class  of  verbs  that  ch  changes  optionally  into 
p.  Their  infinitives  may  be  formed  by  adding  either  pa  or  cJia  to  the 
base.  On  the  causal  particle  i  being  affixed  to  such  verbs,  ch  changes 
by  rule  into  jy :  thus,  not  pUi-ch-iiicItu,  to  cause  to  call,  but  pili-p-inchu. 
This  preference  fur  p  to  ch  before  another  ch  looks  as  if  it  had  arisen 
from  considerations  of  euphony.  But  however  this  may  be,  p  is 
frequently  used  in  Telugu  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns,  where 
such  considerations  could  hardly  exist — e.g.,  mavap-Uy  forgetfulness, 
from  maTacJiUy  to  forget  (Tarn,  marappu);  tera-pa,  an  opening,  from 
teTOrdiu,  to  open  (Tam.  tiTappu).    This  formative  is  sometimes  doubled 
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in  Telugu — e.g.,  tepp-inchu,  to  cause  to  bring,  from  tecJicJi-u,  to  bring. 
In  Tamil  p  is  always  doubled,  except  after  nasals  or  r.  Though  the 
use  of  this  hardened  form  of  p  is  rare  in  Telugu,  yet  its  existence  tends 
siill  further  to  identify  the  Telugu  causal  with  the  Tamil. 

Certain  verbs  in  Telugu,  ordinarily  called  causals  (ending  in  cJiu, 
nchu,  pUf  mpu,  &c.,  without  a  preceding  t),  are  to  be  regarded  not  as 
causals,  but  simply  as  transitives — e.g,j  viduchu,  vidupUf  to  cause  to 
quit;  vafichuj  to  bend;  lipu,  to  rouse.  They  are  formed,  not  by 
annexing  vi  or  t,  but  by  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  formative  (e.g.,  compare  lepu,  to  rouse,  with  the  corre- 
sponding Tamil  eruppu,  the  transitive  of  erumbu);  and  the  verbs  from 
which  they  are  so  formed  are  not  actives,  but  neuters.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  saying  that  ttr-u,  to  end,  forms  its  causal  either  in  ttr-chu  or 
ttr-pinchu,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  Tamil  analogies  to 
represent  ttr-u  as  the  neuter,  th*-cliu  as  the  transitive,  and  ttr-pinchu 
as  the  causal.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  what  I  regard  as  the  true  causal 
that  its  theme  is  a  transitive  verb— «.^.,  kaff-ifUl^Uy  to  cause  to  build, 
from  kaff-My  to  build. 

In  Canarese,  causal  verbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  iiu,  or  rather  i-iu^ 
to  the  transitive  theme — e,g,,  from  mddu,  to  do,  is  formed  rndd-i-iu, 
to  cause  to  do.  This  causal  particle  i-iu  (in  the  classical  dialect  i-chu) 
is  annexed  to  the  theme  itself  before  the  addition  of  the  signs  of  tense, 
so  that  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  causal  verb,  libs  the  corre- 
sponding Telugu  particle  i-nchuy  with  which  it  is  evidently  identical; 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  Telugu  i-nchu  has  been  nasalised  from 
i<hu  (the  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  v-kku);  and  now  we  find 
this  very  i-chu  in  classical  Canarese.  The  change  in  colloquial  Canar- 
ese from  i-cJiu  to  i-iu  is  easy  and  natural,  i  being  phonetically  equi- 
valent to  ch,  and  chu  being  pronounced  like  tsu  in  Telugu. 

An  additional  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  identity  of  the 
Canarese  i-Su  with  the  Telugu  i-flchu,  is  furnished  by  the  class  of 
derivative  verbs,  or  verbs  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tive verbs  are  made  to  end  in  i  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  (e.g,f  jay-i^ 
to  conquer);  and  those  verbs  invariably  take  in  Telugu,  as  has  been 
said,  the  formative  termination  nchu — e.g,^  jayi-hchu.  The  same  verba 
invariably  take  i-iif,  or  yi-iuy  in  Canarese.  Thus  from  the  Sanskrit 
derivative  theme,  dJiari,  to  assume,  Telugu  forms  the  verb  dhari-ncht^ 
the  Canarese  equivalent  of  which  is  dhari-iuy  Tamil  infinitive  tari-kka. 
These  verbs  are  not  causals ;  but  the  use  which  they  make  of  the 
formative  iichu  or  hiy  preceded  by  t,  illustrates  the  original  identity  of 
the  Canarese  causal  particle  i-su  with  the  Telugu  i-H/chu^  and  of  both 
with  the  Tamil  i-kku.     Generally  the  older  and  harsher  sounda  of 
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Canarese  have  been  softened  by  Tamil ;  and  in  particular,  the  Canarese 
k  has  often  been  softened  by  Tamil  into  i  or  ch  ;  but  in  the  instance 
of  the  formative  annexed  to  the  causative  particle,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  this  has  happened ;  the  Tamil  kk  having  been  softened  by  the 
Canarese  into  L  Canarese,  like  Telugu,  does  not  so  carefully  dis- 
criminate between  transitive  and  causal  verbs  as  Tamil.  The  true 
causal  of  Tamil  is  restricted  to  transitive  themes;  but  Canarese,  notwith- 
standing its  possession  of  transitive  particles  (e.^.,  compare  nera-hu,  to  fill, 
with  neri,  to  be  full,  and  iint-pu,  to  turn  (actively),  with  tiru-gu,  to  turn 
(of  itself),  often  annexes  the  causal  particle  i-Su  to  intransitive  themes — 
e,g,,  6d-i'Su,  to  cause  to  run  (Tam.  6t(-u),  from  dd-n,  to  run.  In  Japanese, 
causative  verbs  are  formed  by  affixing  si  to  the  root     si  means  to  do. 

We  now  return  to  consider  the  causal  particle  of  Tamil,  instead  of 
beginning  with  it.  vi  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  causal  particle 
of  Tamil,  hardening  in  certain  connections  into  bi  or  ppi.  In  the  first 
edition  I  adopted  this  view  in  substance,  though  regarding  i  alone  as 
the  causal  particle  in  Telugu  and  Canarese,  but  preferred  to  consider 
bi,  rather  than  vi,  the  primitive  form,  seeing  that  v  does  not  readily 
change  into  b  in  Tamil  (though  v  in  Tamil  often  becomes  b  in  Canar- 
ese— e.g.y  vd,  Tam.  to  come  =  Can.  M),  whilst  b  would  readily  soften 
into  V  on  the  one  hand,  or  harden  into  pp  on  the  other.  On  recon- 
sideration, however,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  regard  %  alone  as  the 
causal  particle  of  Tamil,  as  of  Telugu  and  Canarese,  provided  only  the 
V,  6,  or  pp,  by  which  it  is  always  preceded,  be  found  capable  of  some 
satisfactory  explanation. 

A  clue  to  the  right  explanation  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  use 
of  p  instead  of  ch  in  Telugu.  kk  in  Tamil  answers  to  ch  in  Telugu, 
and  we  find  the  Tamil  kk  changing  optionally  in  classical  Tamil 
into  pp,  precisely  in  accordance  with  Telugu  usage.  Instead  of  the 
infinitive  7iada-kka,  to  walk,  nada-ppa  may  also  be  used.  On  com- 
paring the  Tamil  nadakka,  to  walk,  with  the  Telugu  naducha,  and 
the  Tamil  nadappikka,  to  cause  to  walk,  with  the  Telugu  nadipin^ia, 
we  find  them  substantially  identical.  No  difference  exists  but  such 
as  can  be  perfectly  explained  either  by  the  change  of  kk  into  ch, 
nasalised  into  nch  after  i  as  already  mentioned,  or  by  the  "  har- 
monic sequence  of  vowels  ''  explained  in  "  Sounds."  The  p  preceding 
%  has  clearly  the  same  origin,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  both 
dialects.  As  it  is  certainly  a  formative  in  Telugu,  it  must  be  the 
same  in  Tamil ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  actually  used  as  a  verbal 
formative  in  the  classical  Tamil  infinitive  nadappa,  to  walk,  as  men- 
tioned above.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a  alone  is  the  si|m  of  the 
infinitive,  and  that  whatever  precedes  it  belongs  to  the  verbal  theme, 
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or  its  formative.  This  circumstance  might  explain  the  pp  of  the  Tamil 
causals  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  further  in  order  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  i;  or  6  which  alternates  with  pp.  The  most  common  for- 
mative of  Tamil  causals  is  vi — e.g.,  varu-vi,  to  cause  to  come ;  the 
next  ia  ppi — e.g.,  padi-ppi,  to  cause  to  learn.  The  remaining  form  is 
bi,  used  only  after  nasals — e.g.,  en-bi,  to  cause  to  say,  to  prove,  from 
eHy  to  say,  kdn-bi,  to  show,  from  kdr},  to  see.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
neither  the  b  of  bi  nor  the  jyp  oippi  can  have  been  inserted  merely  for 
euphony,  v  before  i  (as  in  vi)  might  be  merely  euphonic ;  but  this  is 
rendered  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  vi  is  added,  not  only  to 
verbs  ending  in  vowels,  but  also  to  certain  verbs  ending  in  consonants 
(y  and  r) — e.g.,  iey-vi,  to  cause  to  do,  from  iey,  to  do.  Telugu  and 
Canarese  add  i  nakedly  to  the  base  {e.g.,  My-iflchu,  from  cMy-u,  g^y-isu, 
from  gey-u).  We  have  an  instance  of  the  use  of  vi  after  the  soft,  deep 
r  in  Tamil,  as  well  as  after  y,  in  vdr-vi,  to  cause  to  flourish,  from  vdr, 
to  flourish,  vi  is  almost  always  used  after  u  (e,g,,  kattttrvi,  to  cause  to 
build),  but  in  some  instances  pjn  is  used  by  rule  after  u — viz.,  where 
u  is  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  and  a  single  consonant — e.g.,  edu-ppi, 
to  cause  to  take  up,  to  erect,  from  edu,  to  take  up. 

The  Tamil  future  tense-signs  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  formatives 
to  which  the  causal  particle  i  are  affixed.  It  is  remarkable,  at  all 
events,  that  those  three  signs,  v,  b,  pp,  are  identical  with  the  forma- 
tives of  the  causal  verb,  in  what  way  soever  this  identity  may  be 
accounted  for,  so  that  if  we  know  which  of  those  three  signs  is  used 
by  any  verb  in  the  formation  of  its  future  tense,  we  know  at  once  how 
the  causal  of  the  same  verb  is  formed.  Compare  varu-v-in,  I  will 
come,  with  varttrv-i,  to  cause  to  come  j  edu-pp-^n,  I  will  take  up,  with 
edurpp-i,  to  cause  to  take  up,  to  erect ;  padir-pp-in,  I  will  learn,  with  padi- 
pp-i,  to  cause  to  learn,  to  teach.  This  rule  applies  also  to  verbal  roots 
ending  in  consonants — e.g.,  compare  vdr-pp-in,  I  will  pour,  with  vdr-pp-i, 
to  cause  to  pour,  to  cast ;  vdr-v-in,  I  will  flourish,  with  vdr-v-i,  to  cause 
to  flourish ;  Jcdit-b-in,  I  will  see,  with  kdif^-b-i,  to  cause  to  see,  to  show. 
Tamil  admits  of  the  use  of  a  double  causal — that  is,  of  a  verb  denoting 
that  one  person  is  to  cause  another  to  cause  a  third  person  to  do  a 
thing.  In  this  case  also  the  new  causal  agrees  with  the  future  of  the 
first  causal,  on  which  it  seems  to  be  built.  Compare  varu-vi-pp-in,  I 
will  cause  to  cause  to  come,  with  varu-vi-pp-i,  to  cause  to  cause  to  come. 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  coincidence  seems  to  be  that  the  Tamil 
future  was  originally  a  sort  of  abstract  verbal  noun,  which  came  to  be 
used  as  a  future  by  the  addition  of  pronominal  signs,  whilst  the  same 
abstract  neuter  noun  was  converted  into  a  causal  (as  we  have  seen  was 
probably  the  case  also  with  Telugu  causals  in  p-i^ichu)  by  the  addition 
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to  it  of  the  causal  particle.  The  addition  of  the  causal  particle  in  all* 
cases  in  Canarese  to  the  verbal  root  would  seem  to  indicate  an  older 
and  simpler  period  of  Dravidian  speech.  Tu]u  forms  its  causal  verbs 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  the  other  Dravidian  dialects — ^viz., 
by  suffixing  d  instead  of  i  to  the  verbal  theme,  or  sometimes  du,  and 
then  adding  the  signs  of  tense — e.g.,  from  malp-u,  to  make,  is  formed 
malp-d'vu,  to  cause  to  make,  from  nadapu,  to  walk,  nadapudn,  to 
cause  to  walk.  This  d  of  the  Tu]u  resembles  the  Hindustani  causal — 
e.g.,  chal'Wd-nA,  to  cause  to  go,  from  chal-nd,  to  go ;  and  as  the  Hindu- 
stani causative  particle  tod  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
aya  or  p-<iyay  the  Tu|u  d  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  same  or  a  similar  source.  In  Gdnd  Aa  or  A  is  the  causal  particle, 
and  is  added  to  the  present  participle  of  transitive  verbs,  not  to  the 
theme. 

Origin  of  the  Dravidian  Caiual  Particle  *f.* — The   oldest  form 
of  the  Indo-European  causative  particle  is  supposed  to  be  the  San- 
skrit aya   (with  p  prefixed  after  a  root  in  d),      aya  becomes  %  in 
old   Slavonic,  and   the   apparent   identity  between   this   %  and   the 
Dravidian  i  is  noteworthy.     Notwithstanding  this,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  Dravidian 
particles  out  of  the  range  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  if  those  languages 
themselves  provide  us  with  a  tolerably  satisfactory  explanation.     The 
Dravidian  causative  particle  i  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  t,  to  give.     This  %  is  short  in  various  portions  of  the  Telugu  verb. 
The  crude  base  is  ichch-u,  the  infinitive  i-va  or  i-vva.     The  Canarese 
Uu  also,  the  causal  of  t,  seems  to  be  formed,  not  from  t,  but  from  t 
{i'isu  =  tsu).     In  nearly  all  cases  in  the  Dravidian  languages  the  short 
vowel  seems  to  be  older  than  the  long  one.     The  meaning  of  '  give  ' 
seems  tolerably  suitable  for  a  causal  particle ;  but  we  find  it  developing 
into  a  still  more  appropriate  shape  in  Telugu,  in  which  i  is  used  after 
an  infinitive  to  mean  to  let,  permit,  <kc. — e.g.,  ])6{n)-tf  let  it  go,  from 
2)6^  to  go,  literally  give  it  to  go.     In  Canarese  also  t-su,  the  causal  of 
/,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  to  let,  permit,  <kc.,  as  the  original  verb 
itself  in  Telugu — e.g.,  pogal-Un,  permit  to  go.     It  is  remarkable  also 
that  in  Canarese  the  corresi)onding  and  more  common  word  Xrorfw,  give, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  permissive  or  causal — e.g,,  nidda 
Icodu,  permit  (him)  to  do. 

3.  Fhequentative  Verbs. 

There  is  a  class  of  verbs  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages  that  have 
sometimes  been  called  iterative  or  frequentative.     The  following  are 
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Tamil  examples  :  minuminu-kku,  to  glitter,  from  mm,  to  sliine  ;  velu- 
velvrkkuy  to  whiten,  from  velu-kku^  to  be  white,  root  vel,  white  ;  muTa- 
mura-kku,  to  murmur,  munamujia-kkuy  to  mutter,  kirukiru-kka,  to  be 
giddy.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
examination  of  these  and  similar  words,  seeing  that  there  is  no  pecu- 
liarity whatever  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conjugated,  the  iterative 
meaning  resides  in  the  root  alone,  and  is  expressed  by  the  device,  in 
common  use  in  all  languages,  of  doubling  the  root.  Compare  Latin 
murmuro,  iiiUinnOf  <fec.  In  Tu}u,  however,  there  is  a  form  of  the 
verb  rightly  called  frequentative.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  S  (probably 
the  particle  of  emphasis)  between  the  base  and  the  personal  signs, 
whereupon  a  new  verbal  base  is  formed,  which  is  regularly  conjugated 
— e.g.f  malpive  (malpu  +  ^  +  (v)tf),  I  make  again  and  again. 

• 

4.  Intensive  Verb. 

This  form  of  verb  is  also  found  only  in  Tuju.  Compare  mafpuve^  I 
make,  with  maltruve,  1  make  energetically ;  kinuve^  I  hear,  with 
kendruve,  1  hear  intensely ;  bdruve,  1  fall,  with  Mrduve,  I  fall  heavily. 

5.  Inceptive  Verb. 

We  find  a  fully  developed  inceptive  or  inchoative  form  of  the  verb 
in  GOnd  alone.  It  is  formed  by  annexing  the  signs  of  person  and 
tense,  not  to  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  verb,  but  to  the 
infinitive. 

6.  The  Passive  Voice. 

Each  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  languages  has  a  regular  passive 
voice,  regularly  conjugated.  The  Sanskrit  passive  is  formed  by  an- 
nexing the  particle  ya  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  ydy  to  go),  to  the 
verbal  theme,  and  adding  the  personal  terminations  peculiar  to  the 
middle  voice.  Most  of  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  family  also  form 
their  passives  by  means  of  annexed  particles.  In  order  to  form  the 
passive,  the  Turkish  suffixes  to  the  verbal  theme  il  or  U ;  the  Finnish 
et ;  the  Hungarian  a<,  rt,  iet ;  and  to  these  particles  the  pronominal 
terminations  are  appended  in  the  usual  manner.  Japanese  has  a 
passive  voice,  the  form  of  which  is  active.  The  Dravidian  verb  is 
entirely  destitute  of  a  passive  voice,  properly  so  called,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  had  a  passive.  None  of  the  Dra- 
vidian dialects  possesses  any  passive  particle  or  suffix,  or  any  means  of 
expressing  passivity  by  direct  inflectional  changes ;  the  signification  of 
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the  passive  voice  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  being  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

We  have  now  to  iuquire  into  the  means  adopted  by  the  Dravidiaa 
languages  for  conveying  a  passive  signification ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  correspond  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  means  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Gaurian  vernaculars  of  Northern  India,  which  also  are 
destitute  of  a  regular  passive  voice.  In  the  particulars  that  follow,  all 
the  Dravidian  dialects  (with  the  exception  of  the  Gdnd)  agree :  what 
is  said  of  one  holds  true  of  all. 

(1.)  The  place  of  a  passive  voice  is  to  a  large  extent  supplied  by  the  use 
of  the  neuter  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb,  somewhat  as  in  Japanese. 
This  is  in  every  dialect  of  the  family  the  most  idiomatic  and  character- 
istic mode  of  expressing  the  passive ;  and  wherever  it  can  be  used,  it 
is  always  preferred  by  classical  writers.  Thus,  it  was  broken,  is  ordi- 
narily expressed  in  Tamil  by  udeindaduy  the  preterite  (third  person 
singular  neuter)  of  udei,  intransitive,  to  become  broken ;  and  though 
this  is  a  neuter,  rather  than  a  passive  properly  so  called,  and  might 
literally  be  rendered,  '  it  has  come  into  a  broken  condition,'  yet  it  is 
evident  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nothing  more  than  this  is 
required  to  express  the  force  of  the  passive.  The  passivity  of  the 
expression  may  be  increased  by  prefixing  the  instrumental  case  of  the 
agent — e.g.,  enndl  udeindadu,  it  was  broken  by  me,  literally  it  came 
into  a  broken  condition  through  me. 

(2.)  A  very  common  mode  of  forming  the  passive  is  by  means  of 
the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  any  neuter  or  active  verb,  followed  by 
the  preterite  (third  person  singular  neuter)  of  the  verbs  to  become,  to 
be,  to  go,  or  (occasionally)  to  end.  Thus,  we  may  say  either  mugin- 
daduf  it  is  finished,  or  niugtnd*  dyittru,  literally,  having  finished  it  is 
become.  This  form  adds  the  idea  of  completion  to  that  of  passivity  : 
not  only  is  the  thing  done,  but  the  doing  of  it  is  completed.  Transi- 
tive or  active  verbs  which  are  destitute  of  intransitive  forms  may  in 
this  manner  acquire  a  passive  signification.  Thus  ka((-u,  to  bind  or 
build,  is  necessarily  a  transitive  verb,  and  is  without  a  corresponding 
intransitive ;  but  in  the  phrase  kdvil  ka((i  dyittru,  the  temple  is  built, 
literally,  the  temple  having  built  has  become,  a  passive  signification  is 
acquired  by  the  active  voice,  without  the  assistance  of  any  passive- 
forming  particle,  pdyittru,  it  has  gone,  may  generally  be  used  in  such 
phrases  instead  of  dyittruj  it  is  become. 

Verbal  nouns,  especially  the  verbal  in  dal  or  a/,  are  often  used  in 
Tamil  instead  of  the  preterite  verbal  participle  in  the  formation  of  this 
constructive  passive — e.gr.,  instead  of  kyd*  dyittru,  it  is  done,  literally, 
having  done  it  has  become,  we  may  say  ieydal  dyittru^  which,  though 
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it  is  used  to  express  the  same  meaning,  literally  signifies  the  doing  of 
it  has  become — ue,f  it  has  become  a  fact,  the  doing  of  it  is  completed. 

The  Dravidian  constmctiye  passives  now  referred  to  require  the 
third  person  neuter  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  The  force  of  the  passiye 
voice  will  not  be  brought  out  by  the  use  of  the  masculine  or  feminine, 
or  by  the  epicene  pluraL  If  those  persons  of  the  verb  were  employed, 
the  activity  inherent  in  the  idea  of  personality  would  necessitate  an 
active  signification ;  it  would  tie  down  the  transitive  theme  to  a  transi- 
tive meaning ;  whereas  the  intransitive  relation  is  naturally  implied  in 
the  use  of  the  action-less  neuter  gender,  and  therefore  the  expression  of 
the  signification  of  the  passive  (viz.,  by  the  intransitive  doing  duty 
for  the  passive)  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  third  person  neuter. 

A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  forming  the  passive  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Hindustani  and  Bengali — e^g,,  jdnd  ydy^  Beng.  it  is  known, 
literally,  it  goes  to  be  known.  jdnA  is  represented  by  some  to  be  a 
verbal  noun,  by  others  to  be  a  passive  participle  3  but,  whatever  it  be, 
there  is  some  difference  between  this  idiom  and  the  Dravidian  one ;  for 
in  the  corresponding  Tamil  phrase  terind*  dyktru,  it  is  known,  terind-u 
is  unquestionably  the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  an  intransitive  verb, 
and  the  phrase  literally  means  '  having  known  it  is  become.'  terindu 
pdyittruy  literally,  having  known  it  is  gone,  conveys  the  same  significa- 
tion. It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  verb  signifying  to  go  should 
be  used^  in  the  Dravidian  languages  as  a  passive-making  auxiliary,  as 
well  as  in  the  languages  of  Northern  India. 

Occasionally  Dravidian  active  or  transitive  verbs  themselves  are  used 
with  a  passive  signification,  without  the  addition  of  any  intransitive 
auxiliary  whatever.  Relative  participles  and  relative  participial  nouns 
are  the  parts  of  the  verb  which  are  most  frequently  u^d  in  this  manner 
— e,g,y  erudina  Suvadi  uijd^/  dclich*  aditta  pustagam  vSndum,  Tam.  I 
have  a  written  book;  I  want  a  printed  one.  In  this  phrase  both 
erudina^  written,  and  achch*-aditta,  printed,  are  the  preterite  relative 
participles  of  transitive  themest.  The  former  means  literally  'that 
wrote,*  yet  it  is  used  passively  to  signify  *  written ;'  and  the  latter  means 
literally  '  that  printed  or  struck  off,'  but  is  used  passively  as  equivalent 
to  *  that  is  printed.' 

The  relative  participial  noun,  especially  the  preterite  neuter,  is  often- 
times used  in  the  same  manner — f.^.,  in  ionnadu  pddum,  Tam.  what 
was  said  is  sufficient,  ionnadu^  literally  means  '  that  which  said ; '  but 
the  connection  and  the  usage  of  the  language  determine  it  to  signify 
passively  that  which  toas  said ;  and  so  distinctively  in  this  case  is  the 
passive  sense  expressed  by  the  connection  alone,  that  the  use  of  the 
more  formal  modem  passive,  iolla'{p)pattadu,  would  sound  awkward 
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and  foreign,  endrat  Tam.,  anide^  Tel.,  that  is  called,  literally  that 
spoke,  is  another  very  common  instance  of  the  same  rule.  lyiiu 
enbavar,  Tam.,  signifies  literally,  Jesus  who  speaks;  but  usage  deter- 
mines it  to  mean  he  who  is  called  Jesus. 

The  mode  of  expressing  the  passive  adopted  by  Tuju  is  on  the  whole 
similar  to  this.  The  perfect  active  participle  is  used  for  the  passive  in 
this  manner,  but  the  pronoun  is  repeated  at  the  end — e,g,,  dye  nindi- 
idindye  dye,  he  is  one  who  has  despised,  meaning,  he  is  one  who  has 
been  despised.  (The  corresponding  Tamil  would  be  aran  nindittavan 
avan,) 

(3.)  The  passive  is  formed  in  G6nd  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that 
language,  viz.,  by  the  addition  of  the  substantive  verb  I  am  to  the 
participle  of  the  active  voice.  In  the  other  Dravidian  dialects  this 
is  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  perfect  tense  is  formed.  In  Tamil, 
ndn  adiW  irukkir^ny  1  am  having  beaten,  means  I  have  beaten.  The 
corresponding  G6nd  expression  ana  jid  aidiona,  means  I  am  beaten. 
This  corresponds  to  the  modem  English  mode  of  forming  the  passive, 
as  in  this  very  expression,  I  am  beaten  ;  but  still  more  closely  to  the 
mode  adopted  by  New  Persian,  in  which  the  same  form  of  the  verb 
has  an  active  meaning  when  it  stands  alone,  and  a  passive  meaning 
when  followed  by  the  substantive  verb. 

(4.)  The  verb  nn,  to  eat,  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages as  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  passives.  It  is  invariably 
appended  to  nouns  (substantives  or  verbal  nouns),  and  is  never  com- 
pounded with  any  part  of  the  verb — e.g.,  adi  unddn,  he  was  beaten,  or 
got  a  beating,  literally  he  ate  a  beating ;  padeipp^  unden,  I  was  created, 
literally  I  ate  a  creating.  The  same  singular  idiom  prevails  also  in 
the  Gaurian  or  North  Indian  vernaculars.  TJie  particular  verb  signi- 
fying to  eat  used  in  those  languages  differs  indeed  from  the  Dravidian 
un;  but  the  idiom  is  identical,  and  the  existence  of  so  singular  an 
idiom  in  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  family  is  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  peculiar  contrivance  for  ex- 
pressing the  passive  is  found  in  Chinese,  in  which  also  to  eat  a  beating, 
means  to  be  beaten. 

(5.)  Another  mode  of  forming  the  passive  used  in  each  of  the 
modern  cultivated  colloquial  dialects  of  the  Dravidian  family,  except 
Tuju,  is  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  pad-u,  to  suffer,  to  ex- 
perience, which  is  annexed  to  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  signifying  the 
action  suffered — e.g.,  kolla-(p)pa((dji,  Tam.  he  w%is  killed,  literally,  he 
suffered  a  killing.  It  is  also  annexed  to  nouns  denoting  quality  or 
condition — e.y.y  ve(ka'{p)pdf(dnf  he  was  ashamed,  literally,  he  suffered 
or  experienced  shame.     The  ultimate  base  of  a  verb  is  sometimes  used 
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instead  of  the  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  in  constmction  with  this 
auxiliary,  in  which  case  the  base  is  regarded  as  a  noun — e,g.^  instead 
of  adtkka-{p)pattdn,  we  may  say  adi  paffdn^  he  was  beaten,  or  literally 
he  suffered  a  beating ;  and  where  this  form  can  be  used,  it  is  con- 
sidered more  idiomatic  than  the  use  of  the  infinitive. 

It  is  evident  that  this  compound  of  pad-u,  to  suffer,  with  an  infinitive 
or  noun  of  quality,  is  rather  a  phrase  than  a  passive  voice.  It  is  rarely 
found  in  the  classics ;  and  idiomatic  speakers  prefer  the  other  modes 
of  forming  the  passive,  pad-u  is  often  added,  not  only  to  active,  but 
also  to  neuter  or  intransitive  verbs ;  but  as  the  intransitive  expresses 
by  itself  as  much  of  a  passive  signification  as  is  ordinarily  necessary, 
the  addition  of  the  passive  auxiliary  does  not  alter  tbe  signification — 
e.g.,  there  is  no  difference  in  Tamil  between  the  intransitive  tertyum, 
it  appears,  or  will  appear,  and  teriya  (p)pcidum  ;  or  in  Telugu  between 
teluSunu  and  teltya  badunu,  the  corresponding  forms.  In  ordinary  use, 
pad'U  conveys  the  meaning  of  continuous  action  or  being,  rather  than 
that  of  passivity — e.g.,  %i'ukka-{p)pat(a  (Tam.)  is  vulgarly  used  for 
irukkira,  that  is;  and  I  have  heard  a  Tamilian  say,  ndn  nandrdy 
Sdppida-(p)patfavan  (Tam.),  meaning  thereby,  not  I  have  been  well 
eaten,  but  I  have  been  accustomed  to  eat  well.  The  Dravidian 
languages,  indeed,  are  destitute  of  passives  properly  so  called,  and, 
therefore,  resist  every  effort  to  bring  pad-u  into  general  use.  Such 
efforts  are  constantly  being  made  by  foreigners,  who  are  accustomed 
to  passives  in  their  own  tongues,  and  fancy  that  they  cannot  get  on 
without  them ;  but  nothing  sounds  more  barbarous  to  the  Dravidian 
ear  than  the  unnecessary  use  of  padu  as  a  passive  auxiliary.  It  is 
only  when  combined  with  nouns  that  its  use  is  thoroughly  allowable. 

7.   The  Middle  Voice. 

In  none  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  is  there  a  middle  voice,  properly 
so  called.  The  force  of  the  middle  or  reflective  voice  is  expressed  con- 
structively by  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  verb — viz.,  by  kof,  Tam.  to  take 
(TeL  kon-u ;  Tuju,  koiju  and  oriAi) — e.g.,  pat^i}t-{k)kandin,  1  made  it  for 
myself,  literally,  I  made  and  took  it.  This  auxiliary  sometimes  conveys 
a  reciprocal  force  rather  than  that  of  the  middle  voice — e.g.,  pist-{k) 
konddrgaf,  Tam.  they  talked  together ;  adt(tU'(k)kojiddrgaI,  they  beat 
one  another.     The  same  usage  appears  in  the  other  dialects  also. 

8.   The  Negative  Voice. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Dravidian  negative  is  rather  a  mood  or  voice 
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than  a  conjugation.  All  verbal  themes  ar6  naturally  affirmatiyey  and 
the  negative  signification  is  expressed  by  means  of  additions  or  ckangea 
Nevertheless,  it  will  conduce  to  perspicuity  to  inquire  now  into  the 
negative  mood  or  voice,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
pronominal  terminations  and  tenses. 

The  regular  combination  of  a  negative  particle  with  a  verbal  theme 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Sc3rthian  family  of  tongues.  N^ation  is  gene- 
rally expressed  in  the  Indo-European  family  by  means  of  a  separate 
particle  used  adverbially;  and  instances  of  combination  like  the 
Sanskrit  ndstif  it  is  not,  the  negative  of  cuti^  it  is,  are  veiy  rare; 
whereas,  in  the  Scythian  languages,  every  verb  has  a  negative  voica 
or  mood  as  well  as  an  affirmative.  This  is  the  case  also  in  Japaneee. 
The  Scythian  negative  voice  is  generally  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
a  particle  of  negation  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal  suffixes ; 
aud  this  is  as  distinctive  of  the  Dravidiari  as  of  the  Turkish  and 
Finnish  languages.  Different  particles  are,  it  is  true,  used  in  the 
different  languages  to  express  negation ;  but  the  mode  in  whieh  sncli 
particles  are  used  is  substantially  the  same  in  all. 

In  general,  the  Dravidian  negative  verb  has  but  one  tense,  which  is 
an  aorist,  or  is  indeterminate  in  point  of  time — e.^.,  pdghi,  Tarn. 
{pdvanUf  Tel,  pdgenu,  Can.),  I  go  not,  means  either  I  did  not,  I  do  not, 
or  I  will  not  go.  The  time  is  generally  determined  by  the  context. 
Ku,  Qdnd,  and  Tu]u  use  the  negative  more  freely.  In  Ku  there  is  a 
negative  preterite  as  well  as  a  negative  aorist ;  and  in  Tu}u  and  G6nd 
every  tense  of  every  mood  has  its  appropriate  negative  verb.  Malayft}am 
has  three  negative  tenses — the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future — e,g,y 
pdgd-{y)-unnu^  I  go  not;  pCtgd-nuUf  went  not;  p6gd-(yyum,  will  not 
go.  In  the  other  dialects  there  is  only  one  mood  of  the  negative  in 
ordinary  use,  viz.,  the  indicative.  If  an  infinitive  and  imperative  exist, 
it  is  only  in  classical  compositions  that  they  appear;  and  they  are 
ordinarily  formed  by  the  help  of  the  infinitive  aud  imperative  of  the 
substantive  verb,  which  are  suffixed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  negative 
verbal  participle — e.g.,  ieyydtV-iru,  Tani.  do  not  thou,  literally,  be  thou 
not  doing.  In  Telugu  a  prohibitive  or  negative  imperative  is  in  ordi- 
nary use  even  in  the  colloquial  dialect. 

In  the  Dravidian  negative  voice,  as  in  the  affirmative,  the  verbal 
theme  remains  unchanged ;  and  in  both  voices  the  pronominal  termi- 
nations are  precisely  the  same.  The  only  point,  therefore,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  here  is  the  means  whereby  the  idea  of  tiegation 
is  expressed. 

The  Tamil-Telugu-Canarese  negative  is  altogether  destitute  of  signs 
of  tense  :  it  is  destitute,  not  only  of  the  signs  of  present,  past,  and 
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future  time,  but  even  of  the  sign  of  the  aorist;  and  in  Tamil  and 
Canarese  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  annexed  directly  to  the  verbal 
theme.  Thus,  whilst  the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses  (first  person 
singular)  of  the  affirmative  voice  of  the  Tamil  verb  vdr,  to  flourish,  are 
vdr-gtr-in,  vdr^nd-in,  vdr-v-in;  the  corresponding  negative  is  simply 
vdr-irif  I  flourish  not — literally,  as  appears,  flourish-I, — ^without  the 
insertion  of  any  sign  of  time  between  the  theme  and  the  pronoun. 

What  is  the  rationale  of  this  negative  ?  The  ^absence  of  signs  of 
tense  appears  to  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  negation  : 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  precludes  the  signification  of  the  affir- 
mative. In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tense-signs  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  verb  is  abstracted  from  the  realities  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future :  it  leaves  the  region  of  actual  events,  and  passes  into 
that  of  abstractions.  Hence,  this  abstract  form  of  the  verb  may  be 
supposed  to  have  become  a  negative  mood,  not  by  a  'positive,  but  by 
a  negative  process, — by  the  absence  of  a  predicate  of  time,  not  by  the 
aid  of  a  negative  particle.  Is  this  to  be  accepted  as  the  rationale  t  If 
we  examined  only  Tamil  and  Canarese,  we  might  be  satisfied  with 
this  explanation ;  for  in  the  various  persons  of  the  negative  vqice 
in  both  languages  there  is  no  trace  of  the  insertion  of  any  negative 
particle;  and  though  the  vowel  a  has  acquired  a  predominant  and 
permanent  place  in  the  verbal  and  relative  participles,  we  should  not 
feel  ourselves  warranted  in  considering  that  vowel  as  a  particle  of 
negation,  without  distinct,  trustworthy  evidence  from  some  other 
source. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  the  personal  forms  of  the  Tamil  negative  is 
the  invariable  length  of  the  initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  termina- 
tions. Thus  the  initial  a  of  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative  being 
short,  we  should  expect  the  Tamil  of  'it  flourishes  not'  to  be  vdiMidn; 
whereas  it  is  vdr-ddu  or  vdrd.  This  increase  of  quantity  might  arise 
from  the  incorporation  and  assimilation  of  some  inserted  vowel ;  but 
we  might  also  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  merely  lengthened  euphoni- 
cally  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  corresponding  vowel  is  short  in 
Telugu.  In  the  Canarese  negative  we  miss  even  this  lengthening  of 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  terminations — e.g.,  we  find  in- 
variably hdl-adu,  instead  of  the  Tamil  vdr-ddu.  In  the  verbal  and 
relative  participles  in  both  languages  the  vowel  a  is  inserted  between 
the  theme  and  the  formative,  and  this  a  is  invariably  short  in  Canarese 
and  long  in  Tamil — e.g.,  bdf-a-de,  Can.  not  having  lived,  or  without 
living ;  Tam.  vdr-ddu  or  vdr-d-mal,  without  living.  The  verbal  noun 
in  Tamil  is  vdr-d-mei,  the  not  living.  The  relative  participle  that 
lived  or  lives  not,  is  in  Canarese  hdl-cnia,  in  Tamil  vdr-d-da.    In  these 
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instances,  if  euphony  alone  had  been  considered,  u,  the  ordinary 
enunciative  vowel,  would  have  appeared  where  we  find  a:  it  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  a  (euphonically  d  in  Tamil  and  Malayft- 
}am)  has  intentionally  been  inserted,  and  that  it  contributes  in  some 
manner  to  grammatical  expression. 

It  will  be  found  that  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  Telugu. 
The  pronominal  terminations  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  Telugu  are 
identical  with  those*of  the  present  tense  of  the  affirmative.  In  Tamil 
and  Canarese  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  verb  commence  with 
a  vowel ;  but  in  Telugu  verbs  the  pronoun  is  represented  by  the  final 
syllable  alone,  and  that  syllable  invariably  commences  with  a  consonant. 
Hence,  if  no  particle  of  negation  were  used  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
Telugu  negative  voice,  the  pronominal  suffix  would  be  appended  directly 
to  the  verbal  theme,  and  as  every  Telugu  theme  terminates  in  the 
enunciative  Uy  that  u  would  not  be  elided,  but  would  invariably  remain. 
What  then  is  the  fact  ? 

On  examining  the  Telugu  negative,  it  is  found  that  the  vowel  a 
invariably  intervenes  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal  suffix; 
and  as  the  final  enunciative  u  of  the  theme  has  been  elided  to  make 
way  for  this  a,  it  is  evident  that  a  is  not  an  euphonic  insertion,  but 
is  a  particle  of  negation.  Compare  chey-a-nu,  TeL  I  do  not,  with 
Tamil  iey{y)en;  chSy-a-vu,  thou  dost  not,  with  Tamil  iey[y)'dy;  citiy- 
a-mu,  we  do  not,  with  Tamil  iey{y)-6m;  chiy-a-ru,  you  do  not,  with 
Tamil  dey(y)tr.  From  this  comparison  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  is 
regularly  used  in  Telugu  as  a  particle  of  negation.  We  find  the  same 
a  used  in  Telugu,  as  in  Canarese  and  Tamil,  in  the  negative  verbal 
participle — e.r;.,  chey-a-ka,  without  doing;  in  the  relative  participle — 
e.g.y  chey-a-nij  that  does  not ;  and  in  the  verbal  noun — e.y,y  cJiiy-a-miy 
the  not  doing.  In  each  of  these  participials  a  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  Canarese,  and  d  by  the  Tamil :  and  that  those  vowels 
are  not  euphonies  or  conjunctives,  but  signs  of  negation,  even  in  Tamil- 
Canarese,  is  now  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Telugu,  in  which  a  similar 
a  is  used,  not  only  by  the  participles,  but  by  all  the  personal  forms  of 
the  verb. 

The  Telugu  verb  to  go  forms  its  ordinary  negative,  it  is  true,  without 
any  trace  of  this  vowel  of  negation — «.//.,  jyonu^  I  go  not,  jo^%  thou 
goest  not.  This,  however,  is  only  an  apparent  irregularity,  for  the 
classical  forms  are  p6v-a-nu  and  pdtha-vu.  The  lengthening  of  the 
included  a  of  Mmi,  I  become  not,  is  in  accordance  with  the  Telugu 
law  of  displacement,  kdnu  being  instead  of  ak-a-nu  or  ag-a-nu,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Tamil  dgen.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  is  the  sign  of  negation  which  is  most  systematically  used  by  the 
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Dravidian  languages  in  the  formation  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb. 
It  has,  it  is  true,  disappeared  from  the  conjugated  forms  of  Tamil 
and  Canarese ;  but  the  analogy,  not  only  of  the  Telugu  personal  forms, 
but  also  of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  participles  and  participial  nouns, 
shows  that  it  must  originally  have  been  the  common  property  of  all 
the  dialects.  The  negative  a,  being  succeeded  in  Tamil  and  Canarese 
by  the  initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  suffix,  appears  gradually  to  have 
got  incorporated  with  it ;  and  an  evidence  of  this  incorporation  sur- 
vives in  the  euphonic  lengthening  of  the  pronominal  vowel  in  Tamil. 

The  negative  particle  of  the  Tu}u  is  ijfiy  answering  to  Tam.  illei, 
Mai,  and  Can.  ilia.  Most  of  the  tenses  of  the  Tu}u  negative  verb 
are  formed  by  annexing  to  the  temporal  particles  of  the  verb  j)  the 
abbreviation  of  this  ijjit  with  such  enunciative  vowels  as  euphony  is 
supposed  to  require.  The  negative  of  the  future  tense  appears  to  be 
formed  from  a,  the  particle  used  in  the  other  dialects.  Comp.  mal- 
pujij  I  do  not  make,  malCdiji^  I  have  not  made,  with  malpaye^  I 
shall  not  make,  and  the  conditional  form  malt'dvat/e,  I  should  not 
make.  G6nd  inserts  the  negative  particles  hille  or  halle  (Drav. 
ille  or  alle)  between  the  pronoun  and  the  verb,  without  abbreviation. 
This  crude  use  of  the  form  has  doubtless  come  down  from  a  high 
antiquity,  as  we  shall  find  that  al  is  sometimes  used  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  by  the  Tamil  poets. 

It  is  desirable  now  to  inquire  into  the  participial  and  imperative 
formatives  of  the  negative  verb.  The  negative  verbal  participle  of 
Tamil  is  formed  by  suffixing  d-du  or  d-mal — f.^.,  iey(y)-d'du  or  i«y(y)- 
d-mal,  not  doing,  or  without  doing.  In  the  highest  and  lowest  Tamil' 
mei  is  used  as  the  formative  of  this  participle  instead  of  mal — e.g,, 
varuV'd-vieiy  without  slipping,  mei  constitutes  the  ordinary  termina- 
tion of  abstract  nouns,  and  is  added  both  to  crude  roots  and  to  the 
relative  participles  of  verbs — «.^.,  tdr-mei,  lowness,  humility;  iru- 
kkindr-a-mei,  a  being  or  the  being.  The  formative  termination  of 
negative  verbal  nouns  is  identical  with  this  abstract  mei;  and  mal, 
the  participial  formative,  is  evidently  equivalent  to  it.  Probably  also 
it  is  the  original  form ;  foA  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  that  a  final 
I  should  have  been  softenea  away  than  added.  The  verbal  noun  of 
the  Telugu  negative  verb  ends  in  mt,  which  is  virtually  the  same  as 
mei.  The  other  Tamil  termination  of  negative  verbal  participles,  du, 
is  an  ordinary  formative  of  neuter  nouns  of  quality.  The  correspond- 
ing Canarese  termination  is  ds ;  and  in  Tamil  du,  with  a  subsequent 
emphatic  S,  is  commonly  used  as  a  negative  imperative  or  prohibitive — 
f.g.y  8ey{y)-d'd4y  do  not  thou, — a  proof  that  the  negative  verbal  par- 
ticiple in  du  or  de  is  properly  a  verbal  noun.     The  relative  participle 
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of  the  negative  verb  in  each  of  the  dialects,  except  Telugn,  ia  fonned 
by  suffixing  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative,  to  the  verbal  participle  in 
d^iy  eliding  as  usual  the  enunciative  u — e,^.,  sey{y)-d'day  Tarn.,  g^jf- 
Orda,  Can.,  that  does  or  did  not.  Many  additional  forms  are  con- 
structed by  the  addition  of  the  various  tenses  and  participles  of  the 
substantive  verb,  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  that  verb  that  the  negative 
imperative  and  negative  infinitive  in  both  Canarese  and  Tamil  are 
ordinarily  formed.  The  negative  relative  participle  of  Telugu  is 
formed  by  adding  m,  instead  of  the  usual  relative  a,  to  tbe  negative 
particle — e.g.,  chSy-a-nt,  that  does  or  did  not.  This  ni  is  one  of  the 
Telugu  inflexional  increments,  and  is  also  used  as  a  particle  of  conjunc- 
tion, as  vriW  be  seen  under  the  head  of  the  **  Relative  Participles." 

Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Telugu  Grammar,"  states  that  the 
negative  verbal  particle  of  the  Telugu  is  formed  by  suffixing  ha  to 
the  infinitive  of  the  affirmative  voice;  and  that  the  prohibitive  is 
formed  in  like  manner  by  suffixing  ku  or  ka  to  the  infinitive  [ka  is  not 
so  used],  with  the  ordinary  addition  of  mu  or  mo.  In  consequence  of 
this  representation,  Dr  Stevenson  was  led  to  consider  ku  ns  a  Telogu 
sign  of  negation,  and  to  search  for  allied  or  equivalent  particles 
in  other  Indian  languages.  The  comparison  of  the  negative  verbs 
in  the  various  Dravidian  dialects  which  has  just  been  made  proves 
that  this  representation  is  inaccurate,  and  that  the  a  to  which  the  ka 
and  ku  aforesaid  are  suffixed  is  not  the  a  which  forms  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive,  but  the  negative  particle  a.  The  suffixes  of  the  forms  in 
question,  therefore,  are  not  ku  or  ka,  but  a-ku  and  a-ka;  and  thus 
cMy-a-ka,  without  doing,  or  not  having  done,  and  cliSy-a-ku,  do  not, 
come  into  harmony  with  the  other  Telugu  forms,  viz.,  c/^-a-nt,  that 
does  not,  chey-a-miy  the  not  doing ;  and  also  with  the  negative  parti- 
ciples and  verbals  of  the  other  dialects. 

The  a  of  the  Telugu  imperative  and  negative  verbal  participle  being 
undoubtedly  the  sign  of  negation,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  ka  or  ku  which  is  suffixed  to  it.  The  participial  suffix  ka 
is  evidently  used  in  Telugu  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Tamil  suffixes 
du,  mal,  and  meij  and  the  Canarese  de.  Those  suffixes,  though  used  by 
verbal  participles,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  formatives  of 
verbal  nouns.  I  consider  ka  also  as  proceeding  from  a  similar  origin ; 
for  in  Telugu  many  verbal  nouns  are  formed  in  this  very  manner  by 
adding  ka  to  the  root — e.g.^  nammi-ka,  confidence,  from  namtnu,  to 
confide/  and  kdri-ka,  hope,  from  koi-u,  to  hope.  This  ka  is  kkei^  in 
Tamil  {e.g.^  namhi-kkei^  confidence),  and  ge  or  ke  in  Canarese  :  it  is  a 
very  common  formative  of  verbal  nouns,  and  is  equivalent  in  use  to 
the  formatives  of  which  d  oi  ty  h  or  p,  is  the  initial.     When  we 
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compare  Telugu  derivative  nouns  ending  in  ha  {e.g.,  ieliyt-ka,  sem- 
blance, from  teliyuy  to  appear)  with  the  negative  verbal  participles  of 
the  same  language,  which  invariably  end  in  ha  {e.g,^  Uliy-a-kcL,  not 
seeming),  it  is  evident  that  the  particle  ka  is  not  that  by  which  the 
difference  in  meaning  is  expressed.  The  a  which  precedes  ka  is  evi- 
dently the  seat  of  the  difference.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  deriva- 
tive noun  and  the  negative  participle  are  absolutely  identical  in  sound 
and  appearance,  the  negative  a  has  been  absorbed  by  the  preceding 
long  d  of  the  root.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  similarity  between  r&kay 
a  coming,  and  9*d^,  not  or  without  coming,  the  latter  of  which  is  for 
ra-a-ka. 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Eotas  of  the  Nilgherry  Hills,  p  appears  to  be 
used  as  the  formative  suffix  of  the  negative  verbal  participle  instead  of 
the  Telugu  k  and  the  Tamil- Canarese  d — e.g,y  hdgd-pef  without  going, 
corresponding  to  the  Canarese  hdgade^  and  the  Telugu  pdvaka.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  a  rule  often  already  noticed,  viz.,  the  interchange- 
ableness  of  k  and  p  in  the  formatives  of  verbs  and  nouns.  The  Telugu 
prohibitive  suffix  ku  is,  I  conceive,  substantially  identical  with  ka,  the 
suffix  of  the  verbal  participle,  just  as  di,  the  colloquial  Tamil  prohibi- 
tive, is  identical  with  dti,  the  negative  verbal  participle  in  the  same 
dialect.  Dravidian  imperatives  are  in  general  nothing  but  verbal 
nouns  pronounced  emphatically.  Hence,  the  Tamil  8fy(y)-d-di,  do  not 
thou,  is  simply  Sei/{t/)-d-dUf  doing  not,  with  the  addition  of  the  empha- 
tic i;  and  the  Telugu  chey-a-ku,  do  not  thou,  is  in  like  manner,  I  con- 
ceive, identical  with  the  verbal  participle  chiy-Orka,  doing  not,  or 
without  doing,  with  an  emphasis  understood. 

There  is  in  classical  Tamil  a  prohibitive  particle  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  this  Telugu  prohibitive,  viz.,  arka — e,g.,  iey{y)'aTkay  do 
not.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  both  numbers  and  every  gender ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  by  usage  only  that  the  corresponding  Telugu 
form  is  restricted  to  the  second  person  singular ;  for  when  we  compare 
the  Tamil  Sey{y)-arka  and  the  Telugu  chiy-a-ku,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  they  are  substantially  identical.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  Tamil 
prohibitive  suffix  arka  ?  It  is  derived  from  al  (pronounced  ar  before  k), 
the  particle  of  negation,  the  origin  of  which  from  the  negative  base 
a  will  presently  be  shown,  and  ka,  which  is  identical  with  ka  or  ga,  a 
sign  of  the  Tamil  infinitive,  optative,  or  polite  imperative,  apparent  in 
such  words  as  vdr-ga^  may  (he,  thou,  you,  they,  &c.)  flourish.  This 
infinitival,  participial,  or  imperative  form  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  verbal  noun. 

We  should  here  notice  the  prohibitive  particle  of  Qdnd,  viz.,  manni 
or  minni.    This  is  not  suffixed  to  the  verb,  but  prefixed,  like  the  Latin 
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noli,  manni  closely  resembles  the  Tamil  suffix  mm,  in  such  words  as 
iey{y)an-miny  do  not  ye ;  but  the  resemblance  is  purely  accidental,  for 
the  prohibitive  particle  of  iey{y)an'min  is  an  euphonised  from  a/,  and 
min  is  not,  as  Beschi  supposed,  a  prohibitive  particle  at  all,  but  is  a 
sign  of  the  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative,  and  as  such  is 
systematically  used  in  the  higher  dialect  by  the  imperative  of  the 
affirmative  voice,  as  well  as  by  the  prohibitive — e.g^fpotu-min,  bear  ye. 
This  in  MalayfL]am  is  vin,  pin  (see  the  imper.  of  the  affirmative).  In 
poetical  Tamil  also  arpin  (alpin)  is  occasionally  iised  instead  of 
an-min.  There  is  also  a  plural  form  of  this,  arptr.  Possibly  the 
G6nd  prohibitive,  manni,  may  be  connected  with  the  Hindustani  mcU 
and  the  Sanskrit  wi4,  or,  but  very  remotely,  with  the  Turkish  particle 
of  negation  me  or  971a,  which  is  used  like  the  Dravidian  a  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb,  manni  resembles  tnm,  the 
prohibitive  particle  of  the  Scythian  tablets  of  Behistun. 

Origin  of  *  a,'  tlu  Dravidian  Negative  Particle, — We  have  seen  that 
a  is  the  sign  of  negation  in  Dravidian  negative  verbs,  and  that  it  is 
inserted  between  the  theme  and  the  signs  of  personality  and  other 
suffixes  to  form  the  negative  voice.  Has  this  a  any  connection  with  the 
alpha  privative  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  ?  I  think  not,  though  this 
would  seem  a  more  natural  use  of  the  alpha  privative  than  that  of 
forming  the  temporal  augment  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  according  to 
Bopp's  theory.  There  is  no  trace  of  alpha  privative  or  any  equivalent 
privative  pre-fi^L  in  the  Dravidian  languages ;  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  some  ;)o«^fixed  relative  participle  or  verbal  noun  formed  from  U  or 
al — e.g.,  from  ner.  Tarn,  straight  or  straightuess,  is  formed  ner-inmei 
{il-mei  euphonised),  crookedness,  want  of  straightuess. 

The  negative  a  of  the  Dravidian  negative  verb  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
equivalent  to  al  or  i7,  the  ordinary  isolated  particle  of  negation.  This 
very  sign  of  negation  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Tamil  classics  instead 
of  a  in  verbtal  combinations — e.g.,  aTi[g)-il-tr,  you  know  not,  takes  the 
place  of  the  more  common  aTi-(i/)-ir:  compare  also  ninei'{y)-al'd,  not 
considering ;  iey(g)-al-dJdr,  they  will  not  do,  or  they  who  will  not  do. 
In  all  these  examples  the  al  is  evidently  the  isolated  negative  particle. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  whatever  of  the  negative  force  of  al  in  the 
negative  appellatives,  which  are  formed  from  al-an  or  il-an,  he  is  not, 
combined  with  verbal  roots — e.g.,  jyesal-em,  we  speak  not,  nnd-il-ei, 
thou  eatest  not  or  hast  not  eaten.  C<mipare  also  mdttralan  {vidTTalan)^ 
Tam.  and  ^lal.  an  enemy,  from  mdltru  ■{■al  +  an,  he  who  cannot  be 
changed.  Dr  Gundert  derives  this  from  mattrd  +  ul  +  an,  he  who  is 
4-  unchangeable.  In  the  ordinary  negative  form,  mdttrdn^  Tam.  and 
Mai.  an  enemy,  the. idea  of  negation  is  expressed  by  d;  but  in  mdttra- 
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alan  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  the  negative  particle  aL  G6nd  regu- 
larly forms  its  negative  voice  by  suflBxing  halle  or  hille,  a  barbarous 
euphonisation  of  the  more  correct  alle  or  tile;  and  the  dialect  of  the 
Kotas  makes  a  similar  use  of  the  particle  ilia.  This  particle  is  also 
systematically  used  in  forming  the  prohibitive,  or  negative  imperative, 
of  poetical  Tamil,  in  which  connection  al  is  ordinarily  lengthened 
to  dl  or  il — e.g.,  Sel4l,  go  not,  muni-{y)4l,  be  not  angry.  But  it  is 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  often  retained  unchanged — e.g.,  i€t/(i/)-aT-ha  (or 
for  al),  do  not,  and  i€y{y)-an-min  {an  for  al),  do  not  ye.  In  modern 
colloquial  Tamil,  ilM  (for  ilia)  is  commonly  subjoined  to  the  infinitive 
of  the  affirmative  verb  to  form  an  aoristic  negative — e.g.,  vara-{v)-illei 
(I,  thou,  he,  <fec.),  did  not,  do  not,  or  will  not  come.  This  form,  though 
very  common,  is  not  classical,  and  has  arisen  from  the  tendency  which 
compounds  evince  to  break  up  in  process  of  time  into  their  component 
elements. 

It  is  evident  that  a,  the  sign  of  negation  in  the  Dravidian  negative 
verb,  and  al,  the  isolated  negative  particle,  are  substantially  identical. 
The  use  of  al  instead  of  a  in  various  verbal  combinations  in  classical 
Tamil  seems  to  me  to  prove  this  point.  It  remains,  however,  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  which  is  the  older  form.  Has  a  been  softened 
from  al?  OT  ia  al  &  secondary  form  of  a /  There  are  several  parallel 
instances  of  the  apparent  disappearance  of  a  final  / — e.g.,  dal,  the 
formative  of  many  verbal  nouns  in  Tamil,  is  represented  by  ta  in 
Canarese  and  Telugu.  Thus  muti-dal,  Tam.  a  breaking,  is  in  Can. 
mura-ta;  iey-dal,  Tam.  a  doing,  is  in  TeL  cM-ia.  The  infinitive  is  al 
or  a  in  Canarese,  a  alone  in  Tamil.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  Tamil 
suffix  of  the  negative  verbal  noun  may  be  either  mal  or  mei.  None  of 
these  instances,  however,  is  decisive ;  as  it  may  be  supposed,  and  is  I 
think  probable,  that  a  final  /,  answering  to  a  final  m,  n,  or  r,  was 
annexed  to  many  verbal  nouns  in  process  of  time  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  more  distinctive.  In  those  Instances,  therefore,  a  may 
be  the  primitive  shape,  al  the  secondary.  The  same  explanation  seems 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  the  double  form  of 
the  negative  particle.  I  regard  a  as  the  original  shape  of  that  particle 
— the  primitive  negative  base — answering  to  a,  the  primitive  demon- 
strative base,  and  al  as  the  more  fully  developed  form  of  the  negative 
— a  negative  noun — answering  to  the  demonstrative  nouns  am,  ad, 
al,  &.Q.  I  refer  in  this  only  to  the  resemblance  in  form  between  the 
demonstrative  and  the  negative  bases  and  nouns ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
now  venture  to  go  a  step  further,  with  Dr  Gundert,  and  derive  the 
negative  meaning  itself  from  the  interrogative,  and  ultimately  from  the 
demonstrative.      He  says  (in  his  private  communication  to  me),  ^'I 
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beliere  the  [remote  demonstntive]  pronoan  a  forms  the  [particle  of 
n^ation  in  the]  negatiTe  verb;  just  as  this  a  in  its  inteijectional 
[sjrntactic]  form  has  the  signification  of  a  qaestion.  From  the  meaning 
of  a  question  comes  the  meaning  of  n^ation.  adu  varum-d  f  will  it 
happen  I  =  it  will  nerer  happen.**  In  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  Tamil, 
at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  negation  is  Teiy  often  expressed 
by  patting  a  qaestion.     It  is  at  once  a  poetical  and  a  Tulgar  usage. 

J  am  unable,  however,  to  agree  with  Dr  Guudert  when  he  proceeds 
to  saj  that  he  does  not  consider  al  a  negative  in  itself,  but  only  a 
negative  when  followed  bj  the  negative  particle  a,  as  in  the  words 
alia,  kc  Whether  al  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  demonstrative  in 
origin,  as  I  think  it  probably  was,  yet,  when  used  as  a  particle  of  nega- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  certain  that  it  is  a  negative  of  itself  withoat  any 
addition,  and  that  the  added  vowels  a,  ^c,  are  merely  enunciative. 
This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  corresponding  negative  particle  i/. 
The  following  words  in  Tamil  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  al  and  U  have 
of  themselves  the  full  force  of  negatives.  Al  : — amdru  (al-dm\  it  is 
not ;  (class.  Can.  aZ/v,  Tulu,  atf) ;  ammei  (oZ-mW),  not-ness,  negation ; 
€U-^Uy  to  become  les&  al,  darkness,  al-mri^  a  grammatical  term, 
absence  of  inflexion.  Il  : — tWm,  it  is  not ;  imwui  {il-wui^  not-ness^ 
non-existence,  t/i,  one  who  has  nothing ;  il-porul  {porufy  thing),  non- 
existence, d:c,  the  thing  that  b  not 

Whatever  opinion  we  entertain  respecting  the  derivation  of  al  from, 
a,  the  widely  extended  affinities  of  a/,  d/,  or  e/,  the  piohibitive  or 
negative  imperative  particle,  are  deserving  of  notice.  Compare  the 
Sanskrit  prohibitive  particle  alam,  no.  not,  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
derived  from  the  Dravidian  al.  The  prohibitive  particle  of  the 
Sintal,  a  Eol  dialect,  is  d^d ;  the  Finnish  prohibitive  also  is  dlA  : 
the  Ostiak  ild ;  and  we  find  a  similar  prohibitive  particle  even  in 
Hebrew — vir,  al ;  Chaldee,  /<!. 


9.  Appkllativk  Verbs,  or  CoxjrGi.TED  Norxs. 

In  some  languages  of  the  Ugrian  group  the  pronominal  terminations 
of  the  verbs,  or  those  pronominal  fragments  in  which  verbs  cv^mmonlv 
terminate,  are  sufl^ed  directly  to  nouns  ;  which  nouns  become  by  tha: 
addition  denominative  or  appellative  verbs,  and  are  regularly  conju- 
gated through  every  number  and  person — ^.7.,  from  the  noun  />jr,  the 
Lord,  the  Mordvin  forms  paz-dn,  1  am  the  Lord  ;  and  from  the  p^KSes- 
sive  jTiaz-an,  Lord  s,  it  forms  paz-an-dn,  I  am  the  Lord  a  Adjectives 
being  merely  nouns  of  quality  in  the  Scythian  languages,  every  nile 
which  applies  to  nouns  applies  to  adjectives  alsa    In  the  New  Frisian, 
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possibly  through  the  influence  of  the  conterminous  Scythian  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  similar  compound  of  a  noun  or  an  adjective  with 
the  verbal  terminations — e.g.,  merd-em,  I  am  a  man,  from  merd,  a  man, 
and  em,  the  contracted  form  of  the  substantive  verb  I  am.  This  class 
of  compounds  resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  the  class  of  posses- 
sive compounds  described  in  p.  202  ;  that  class  is  not  found  in  the 
Dravidian  languages. 

The  agreement  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  those  of  the 
Ugrian  family  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  appellative  verbs  of 
the  character  referred  to  is  very  remarkable,  and  has  been  admitted  to 
be  very  remarkable  by  Professor  Hunfalvy,  though  in  other  particulars 
he  fails  to  see  much  resemblance  between  the  Finno-Ugrian  and  the 
Dravidian  languages.  Any  Dravidian  noun  and  any  adjective  may  be 
converted  into  a  verb  in  the  more  ancient  dialects  of  each  of  the  Dra- 
vidian languages,  and  in  some  connections  even  in  the  colloquial 
dialects,  by  simply  suffixing  to  it  the  usual  pronominal  fragments; 
and  not  only  may  nouns  in  the  nominative  case  be  thus  conjugated 
as  verbs,  but  even  the  oblique  case-basis,  or  virtual  genitive,  may  in 
classical  Tamil,  as  in  Mordvin,  be  adopted  as  a  verbal  theme.  Tamil 
grammarians  call  the  verbs  here  described  vineir(h)hiTippUy  literally 
verbal  signs  ;  and  they  have,  not  inappropriately,  been  styled  conju- 
gated nouns  by  an  English  writer  on  Tamil  Grammar  :  but  I  think 
the  best  name  is  that  which  was  given  them  by  Beschi — viz.,  appella- 
tive verbs  or  conjugated  appellatives. 

Appellative  verbs  are  conjugated  through  every  number  and  person, 
but  they  are  restricted  to  the  present  tense  ;  or  rather,  they  are  of  no 
tense,  for  the  idea  of  time  is  excluded  from  them.  Thus,  from  Jcdn, 
Tarn,  a  shepherd  or  king,  may  be  formed  kdn-en,  I  am  a  king,  kdn-ei,  thou 
art  a  king,  kdn-em,  we  are  kings,  kdn-ir,  ye  are  kings.  So  also  we  may 
annex  to  the  crude  base  the  oblique  or  genitival  formative  in,  and  then 
from  the  new  constructive  base  kdn-tn,  of  the  king,  or  the  king's,  wo 
may  not  only  form  the  appellative  nouns,  Mn-in-an,  he  who  is  the 
king's,  koiiin-ar,  they  who  are  the  king's  (each  of  which  may  be  used 
also  as  an  appellative  verb,  which  signifies  he  is  the  king's,  or  they  are 
the  kin^'::),  but  we  may  also  form  the  more  distinctively  verbal  appel- 
latives, kdiir-tn-en,  I  am  the  king's,  kdn-in-em,  we  are  the  king's,  <fec. 
This  use  of  tb  e  oblique  or  inflexion  as  the  basis  of  appellative  verbs  is 
a  peculiarity  of  classical  Tamil ;  but  the  formation  of  appellative  verbs 
from  the  nominative  or  crude  base  of  nouns  is  common  to  the  whole 
Dravidian  family.  Thus,  in  Telugu  (in  which  the  vowel  of  the  pro- 
nominal termination  varies  by  rule  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
vowel),  from  sivakuduy  a  servant,  or  kavi,  a  poet,  we  form  the  appel- 
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latiTe  Terbs  si^vakuda-^uiy  I  am  a  senrsai,  birimi^  I  am  a  poet ; 
kudorWUf  thoa  art  a  serrant,  kam-ri^  then  art  a  poet.  Ib  the  planl, 
Telaza  has  allowed  the  base  of  tbe  noon  (towhidi  tiie  praDonunal 
tenDioationa  are  aflixed)  to  be  ploraliaedy  i^iparentlj  horn  baling  for- 
gotten that  the  pland  aign  of  the  pronominal  terminatioo  was  anfficicnt 
of  iteelf — f.^.y  it  lajrt  iewnkula-mu^  we  are  aenrantB;  wbereaa  in  Tamil 
the  difference  between  adi-iyyen^  I  am  (jonr)  aerranty  and  adi^ytn^ 
we  are  (jour)  aerranta,  appears  in  the  pronominal  terminations  alone  ; 
and  the  plan  of  denoting  the  plnral  which  the  Tamil  has  adopted  is 
evidently  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  theory  of  the  ^pellatire 
Terb.  The  Malaj&)am  singular  adiyan  or  adiyen  agrees  with  the 
Tamil,  but  the  plural  adiyannal  bears  marks  of  corruption.  The 
classical  Tamil  words  d-dm^  all  we,  el-ir,  all  ye,  belong  to  thia  daaa. 

The  Telugu  appellative  verb  is  destitute  of  a  third  person  except  in 
the  neuter  singular.  It  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  placing  the 
isolated  pronoun  of  the  third  person  and  the  substantive  noun  in 
apposition,  with  a  substantive  verb  understood — e.^.,  vddu  hari^  he  (is) 
a  poet.  Tamil  is  in  this  particular  more  highly  developed,  for  its 
appellative  verbs  are  freely  conjugated  in  the  third  person  in  each 
gender  and  number,  by  suffixing  the  final  fragment  of  the  pronoun — 
f.ff.f  from  naif  goodness  or  good,  is  formed  fia/(/)-aji,  he  is  good, 
nal(()al,  she  is  good ;  nal(l)-adu  or  van-dru  (for  TuU-du),  it  is  good, 
nal(l)-ary  they  (epicene)  are  good,  n<d{l)-ana,  or  nal(iyaf  they  (neuter) 
are  good.  The  neuter  singular  in  Tamil  may  appear  to  take  a  variety 
of  forms  ;  but  on  examinAtion  those  various  forms  will  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  apparent  differences  which  exist  are  owing  either 
to  the  euphonic  union  of  the  final  du  with  some  previous  consonant, 
or  to  its  euphonic  reduplication.  The  third  person  neuter,  singular 
and  plural  (and  occasionally  the  third  person  masculine  and  feminine 
also),  of  every  species  of  Dravidian  verb,  is  often  used  not  only  as  a 
verb,  but  also  as  a  verbal  or  participial  noun.  Its  primary  use  may 
have  been  that  of  a  participial  noun,  and  its  use  as  a  verb  may  be  a 
secondary  one ;  but  at  all  events,  the  two  uses  are  found  to  be  inter- 
changeable— e.g.,  irukkiradu,  means  either  it  is,  or  that  which  Ls,  or 
the  being,  according  to  the  context.  It  is  especially  with  relation  to 
appellatives  that  this  twofold  use  of  the  forms  of  the  third  person  must 
be  borne  in  mind ;  for  in  the  third  person  (singular  and  plural,  mas- 
culine, feminine,  and  neuter)  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  spelling 
or  pronunciation  between  appellative  verbs  and  appellative  nouns,  and 
it  is  the  context  alone  that  determines  which  meaning  is  the  correct 
one.  Generally  the  appellative  verb  is  more  commonly  used  in  the 
classical  dialect,  and  the  noun  in  the  colloquial  dialect ;  but  to  this 
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there  are  exceptions,  and  (e.g.)  nalladu  more  frequently  signifies  in 
the  colloquial  dialect  '  it  is  well '  than  '  that  which  is  good  * — that  is, 
it  is  used  more  frequently  as  an  appellative  verb  than  as  an  appellative 
noun.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  appellative  verb,  whatever 
person  or  gender  it  takes,  is  used  more  largely  in  the  higher  dialect  of 
the  Tamil  than  in  the  lower ;  and  its  brevity  and  compression  render 
it  peculiarly  adapted  for  metaphorical  use. 

Adjectives  are  formed  into  appellative  verbs  as  well  as  nouns  ;  but 
as  the  Dravidian  adjective  is  merely  a  noun  of  quality  used  adjecti- 
vally, the  difference  is  more  in  terms  than  in  reality — e.g.,  oli-{y)'ei. 
Tarn,  thou  art  bright,  is  literally  thou  art  brightness ;  and  ini-{y)-eif 
thou  art  sweet,  is  thou  art  sweetness.  Appellative  verbs  are  formed 
from  adjectives,  or  nouns  of  quality,  not  only  in  the  cultivated  Dravi- 
dian dialects,  but  even  in  Ku,  which  is  spoken  by  an  uncultured  race 
— eg-t  negg-dnuj  Ku,  I  am  good,  negg-dma,  we  are  good. 

When  nouns  of  quality  are  used  as  the  bases  of  appellative  verbs  or 
nouns,  they  are  generally  adopted  in  their  crude  shape,  as  in  the  in- 
stances which  have  just  been  cited ;  but  in  many  cases  we  find  the 
particle  iya  intervening  between  the  crude  base  and  the  pronominal 
termination  or  sign  of  gender — e.g.,  kod-iyorn  (as  a  verb),  he  is  cruel ; 
(as  a  noun)  one  who  is  cruel,  or  a  cruel  man  ;  val-iya-n,  a  strong  man, 
or  he  is  strong,  «kc.  This  is  the  same  particle  which  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  used  as  an  adjectival  formative — e.g.,  vcU-iya,  strong,  per- 
iya,  great,  Hr-iycu,  little,  dec,  and  I  have  stated  that  I  conceive  words 
like  these  to  be  relative  participles,  i  is  identical  with  the  i  of  the 
past  verbal  particle,  which  is  often  used  in  Telugu  as  an  adjectival 
formative  without  any  addition ;  and  the  final  a  is  the  sign  of  the 
relative,  which  is  kept  separate  from  i  by  an  euphonic  y.  iya  is 
therefore  the  formative  of  the  relative  preterite  participle,  and  vcU-i- 
{y)-ay  strong,  means  properly  that  which  was  strong.  But  though  the 
form  of  the  preterite  tense  is  employed,  the  signification  (as  often 
happens,  especially  in  the  case  of  relative  participles)  is  aoristic,  or 
without  reference  to  time.  This  being  the  origin,  as  I  conceive,  of 
such  forms  as  val-iya,  an  appellative  noun  like  vcU-iya-n,  a  strong  man, 
is  in  reality  a  participial  noun,  signifying  he  who  is  strong,  and  so  of 
the  other  genders  ;  and  this  explanation  brings  such  forms  into  perfect 
harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  Dravidian  conjugational  system,  for 
participial  nouns  are  regularly  used  in  these  languages  as  verbs. 

In  some  instances  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  pronominal  signs  or  signs  of  gender  are  elegantly  suffixed 
to  I,  the  sign  of  the  verbal  participial — e.g.y  peri-du.  Tarn,  it  is  great, 
or  that  which  is  great,  instead  of  peri'(yya'du.     On  the  other  hand, 
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in  another  class  of  instances,  t  disappears,  and  a  alone  remains. 
Words  of  this  class,  when  deprived  of  their  signs  of  gender,  are  com- 
monly called  adjectives,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  as  adjectives  that  they 
are  used  ;  but,  looking  at  their  construction  and  force,  I  should  term 
them  relative  participles  of  appellative  verbs.  In  the  words  referred 
to,  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  is  directly  annexed  to  crude 
substantive  roots — e.g.,  udet-(y)-a,  belonging  to,  more  literally  which 
is  the  property  of.  maUi-{y)-a^  hilly,  literally  which  is  a  hill ;  tt-y-a, 
evil,  literally  which  is  evil  As  udei-(i/)-an,  considered  as  a  noun  is 
certainly  an  appellative,  signifying  he  who  owns,  a  proprietor;  and 
as  the  same  word  is  used  poetically  as  an  appellative  verb  when  it 
signifies  he  is  the  owner,  it  seems  evident  that  the  proper  light  in 
which  to  regard  udei'{yya  (and  every  similar  word)  is  to  consider  it  as 
the  relative  participle  of  an  appellative  verb  used  adjectivally. 

SECTION  II.— CONJUGATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Mode  op  Annexing  Pronominal  Signs. — The  persons  of  the 
Dravidian  verb,  including  the  related  ideas  of  gender  and  number, 
are  formed  by  suffixing  the  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoims,  or 
their  fragmentary  terminations,  to  the  signs  of  tense.  The  change 
which  the  pronouns  undergo  when  they  are  appended  to  verbs  as 
signs  of  personality  have  already  been  exhibited  in  the  section  on 
"The  Pronoun."  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  softening  away  of  the 
initial  consonant ;  but  in  a  few  instances  the  final  consonant  has  also 
been  softened  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  included  vowel.  In 
Telugu,  iii'VUf  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular,  has  lost  both 
its  radical  initial  and  its  formative  final ;  and  in  the  personal  termina- 
tions of  the  verb  it  is  represented  only  by  vu,  an  euphonic  addition. 

In  the  Indo-European  languages  the  personal  signs  of  the  verb  are 
'  formed  by  suffixing  pronominal  fragments  to  the  root;  and  those 
fragments  are  disguised  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  not  only  by  frequency  of  use  and  rapidity  of  enunciation, 
but  also  by  the  love  of  fusing  words  and  particles  together,  and  form- 
ing them  into  euphonious  compounds,  which  distinguishes  that  family 
of  tongues.  Sometimes  one  dialect  alone  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
explanation  of  the  inflexional  forms  which  are  apparent  in  all.  Thus 
the  origin  of  unt  or  ant,  the  sign  of  the  third  person  plural  in  the 
various  Indo-European  languages  {e.g.,  fer-unt,  f  gp-ovn,  hharanti,  &c.), 
is  found  in  Welsh  alone,  in  which  hicynt  is  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  plural. 

The  various  changes  which  the  Dravidian  pronouns  undergo  on 
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being  used  as  the  pronominal  signs  of  verbs  have  already  been  stated 
in  order.  In  Telugu,  and  partly  also  in  Canarese,  the  pronominal 
terminations  vary  according  to  the  tense;  but  this  arises  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  harmonic  sequences  (see  "  Sounds  "),  by  which 
a  vowel  is  affected  by  a  preceding  vowel,  and  changed  so  as  to  har- 
monise with  it  What  requires  here  to  be  investigated  is  simply 
the  mode  in  which  the  pronominal  signs  are  attached  to  the  Dravidiau 
verb. 

1.  The  pronominal  signs  of  the  Dravidian  verb  are  suffixed,  not 
prefixed.  The  primitive  Turanian  verb*  seems  to  have  been  destitute 
of  pronominal  terminations  altogether.  The  pronoun  was  neither 
prefixed  nor  affixed,  but  had  a  position  of  its  own  as  a  separate  word. 
This  continues  to  be  the  case  with  the  most  distinctively  Turanian 
languages;  but  in  the  Buriat  dialect  of  the  Mongolian,  and  in  the 
Tungusian  idiom,  spoken  near  Njertschinsk  in  Siberia,  personal  termi- 
nations have  recently  been  added  to  the  verb.  In  Turkish,  Finnish, 
and  Hungarian,  as  in  the  primitive  Indo-European  languages,  the 
pronouns  have  been  compounded  with  the  verb,  and  have  dwindled 
down  to  pronominal  terminations.  In  the  modem  Indo-European 
vernaculars,  most  of  the  verbs  have  lost  their  old  pronominal  termina. 
tions,  and  the  pronouns  which  are  used  as  nominatives  to  verbs  are 
usually  isolated  and  placed  first  Thus,  instead  of  love-I,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  awrOy  we  have  learnt  to  say  I  love, — an  alteration 
of  position  which  produces  no  change  in  meaning.  In  the  Semitic 
languages  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  pronoun  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  to  its  commencement  produces  an  important  change 
in  grammatical  signification :  the  position  of  the  pronouns  or  pronomi- 
nal fragments  determines  the  tense.  When  the  pronominal  fragments 
are  prefixed,  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  regarded  as  future  or  aoristic :  it 
is  regarded  as  past  when  they  are  suffixed.  Prefixing  the  pronominal 
fragments  appears  to  denote  that  the  action  of  the  verb  has,  as  yet, 
only  a  subjective  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  agent — t.e., 
it  is  future ;  suffixing  them  may  denote  that  the  action  of  the  verb 
has  already  acquired  an  objective  existence,  apart  from  the  will  or  wish 
of  the  speaker  or  agent — «.«.,  it  is  past. 

No  peculiarity  of  this  kind  characterises  the  Dravidian  languages. 
The  tenses  are  formed,  not  by  means  of  the  position  of  the  pronouns, 
but  by  particles  or  signs  of  present,  past,  and  future  time  suffixed  to 
the  theme;  and  the  personal  signs,  as  in  the  Turkish  and  Finnish 
families,  are  suffixed  to  the  signs  of  tense.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  is  that  which  forms  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  MalayAlam 
—  a  language  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  identical  with 
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Tamil,  bat  which,  iu  so  far  as  its  conjugational  system  is  concerned, 
has  fallen  back  from  the  inflexional  development  reached  by  both 
tongaes  whilst  they  were  still  one,  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
primitive  condition  of  both — a  condition  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
Mongolian,  the  Manchu,  and  the  other  rude  primitive  tongues  of  High 
Asia.     In  ancient  times,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Malayft)am  poetry, 
and  especially  from  the  inscriptions  preserved  by  the  Syrian  Christians 
and  the  Jews,  the  pronouns  were  suffixed  to  the  Malayft}am  verb,  precisely 
as  they  still  are  in  Tamil.     At  present,  the  verb  is  entirely  divested, 
at  least  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  of  signs  of  personality ;  and  with  the 
pronouns  the  signs  of  number  and  gender  also  have  necessarily  dis- 
appeared ;  so  that  the  pronoun  or  nominative  must  in  every  instance 
be  separately  prefixed  to  the  verb  to  complete  the  signification,  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  this  prefixed  pronoun  that  a  verb,  properly  so 
called,  is  distinguished  from  a  verbal  participle.     Though  the  personal 
signs  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Malayl4am  verb,  the  signs  of  tense 
or  time  have  been  retained,  and  are  annexed  directly  to  the  root  as  in 
the  other  dialects.     Even  in  modern  English  some  persons  of  the  verb 
retain  archaic  fragments  of  the  pronominal  signs  {e.g,,  /ovest,  loveth) ; 
but  in  modem  Malay&]am  every  trace  of  those  signs  has  disappeared. 
Thus,  whilst  we  should  say  in  Tamil  aditten,  I  beat ;  adiitdy,  thou 
didst  beat ;  adittdn,  he  beat ;  Malay&]am  uses  in  these  and  all  similar 
cases  the  verbal  participle  aduJiu  (for  adittu),  having  beaten,  with 
the  prefixed  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  &c. — e,g.y  Hdn.  adichxi,  I  beat ;  td 
adicJiu,  thou  didst  beat ;  avan  adichu,  he  beat.     Though  the  pro- 
nominal signs  have  been  lost  by  the  Malaydlam  verb,  they  have  been 
retained  even  by  the  Tuda ;  and  notwithstanding  the  comparative  bar- 
barity of  the  Gonds  and  Kus,  their  conjugational  system  is  peculiarly 
elaborate  and  complete. 

2.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  personal  signs 
are  suffixed  in  the  Dravidian  languages  consists  in  their  annexation, 
not  directly  to  the  root,  as  in  the  Indo-European  family,  but  to  the 
temporal  participles.  The  first  suffix  to  the  root  in  the  affirmative 
voice  is  that  of  the  sign  of  tense,  then  follows  the  suffix  of  personality. 
Every  pure  Dravidian  affirmative  verb  is  compounded  of  three  elements, 
which  are  thus  arranged  and  named  by  Tamil  grammarians,  viz.  (1) 
the  pagudi  {prakriti,  Sans.),  or  root;  (2)  the  idei  nilei,  or  medial 
particle,  i.e.,  the  sign  of  tense  ;  and  (3)  the  vigudi  (vikriti^  Sans.),  the 
variation  or  diflferentia,  i.e.,  the  pronominal  termination.  When  the 
signs  of  tense  are  attached  to  the  theme,  some  euphonic  changes  take 
place  (not  in  the  theme,  but  in  the  signs  themselves),  which  serve,  as 
has  been  shown,  to  distinguish  transitive  verbs  from  intransitives. 
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Other  euphonic  changes  also  take  place  in  accordance  with  Dravidian 
laws  of  sound,  which  will  be  inquired  into  when  those  signs  of  tense 
are  one  by  one  examined.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  pro- 
nominal signs  when  they  are  annexed  to  the  signs  of  tense  have  already 
been  stated  in  the  section  on  **  The  Pronoun. '^ 

In  the  Indo-European  languages  we  meet,  I  think,  with  no  instance 
of  the  annexation  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  the  participles,  ue,,  to  the 
combination  of  the  root  with  the  signs  of  tense.  I  know  of  no  instance 
of  the  use  of  any  form  like  amanto,  instead  of  am^,  to  signify  I  love. 
This,  however,  is  the  method  which  is  invariably  employed  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  and  which  constitutes  an  essential  element  in  the 
family  likeness  by  which  they  are  pervaded.  It  is  also  distinctive  of 
Turkish.  Thus,  the  Turkish  dlHraen,  thou  art,  is  formed  from  dldr, 
being,  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  61,  to  be,  with  the  addition  of 
the  pronoun  sen,  thou.  So  also  the  Oriental  Turkish  bdldmerij  1  am, 
is  formed  from  bdld,  being  (theme,  bdl,  to  be),  and  the  pronominal 
suffix  men,  I. 

An  important  difference  generally  found  to  exist  between  the  Dravi- 
dian languages  and  the  Gaurian  vernaculars  should  here  be  stated.  In 
the  languages  of  Northern  India  the  present  tense  of  a  verb  is  ordi- 
narily formed  by  annexing  the  substantive  verb  to  its  present  parti- 
ciple— e.g.,  haritechi,  Beng.  {karite-Acht),  I  am  doing,  instead  of  I  do. 
In  Telugu,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  North  Indian  verna- 
culars, a  similar  usage  prevails ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  present  tense 
only ;  it  may  readily  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  simpler  usage,  which 
accords  with  that  of  all  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  ancient.  In  Tamil  and  Canarese  this  use  of  the  substantive 
verb,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense,  is  unknown  : 
it  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  only  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  pre- 
terite and  future  tenses.  Malay^am  occasionally  uses  the  substantive 
verb  in  a  similar  manner  to  Telugu,  but  with  a  somewhat  different 
signification.  In  Telugu  naduchutunndnu,  I  walk  (from  naduchu-tu, 
walking,  and  unndnu,  1  am),  has  simply  the  meaning  of  the  present 
tense,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  simpler  form  naduchutdnu,  answering  to 
the  Tamil  nadakkirin,  and  the  Canarese  nadeyuttine;  but  in  Malay- 
ftlam,  whilst  Mn  nadakkunnu  means  I  walk,  Hdn  na4(ikkunnufpda  baa 
generally  an  emphatic  aenso—e.g.,  1  am  really  walking.  Tamil  has  a 
form  precisely  resembling  this. 

3.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Telugu  that  the  third  person  of  the  preterite 
is  sometimes  left  altogether  destitute  of  the  signs  of  time,  person, 
number,  and  gender;  and  this  peculiarity  applies  also  to  the  third 
person  of  the  aorist     Thus,  whilst  u^Uini^  I  was,  and  w^Uivi^  thou 
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wast,  are  supplied  with  the  usual  signs  of  tense  and  person,  the  third 
person  of  the  same  tense  is  simply  unde-nuy  he,  she,  or  it  was,  or  they 
were,  without  distinction  of  number  or  gender,  and  without  even  the 
particle  ti,  which  constitutes  the  usual  sign  of  the  preterite.  The 
aorist  third  person,  with  a  similar  absence  of  distinction,  is  uttdtL-nu  ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  final  nu  is  merely  a  conjunctive  suffix,  like  the 
corresponding  Tamil  um.  Sometimes  even  the  aorist  formative  nu  is 
discarded,  and  the  root  alone  is  used  as  the  third  person  singular. 
Thus  (he,  she,  or  it)  falls  or  will  fall,  may  either  be  padu-nu,  or  simply 
padu.  The  usage  of  poetical  Tamil  occasionally  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Telugu  with  respect  to  the  neuter  gender,  both  singular  and  plural, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb — e.g., 
iey{y)-d,  it  will  not  do,  is  often  used  for  Sey{y)-ddu, 

A  usage  similar  to  this  prevails  in  many  languages  which  are  widely 
different  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  the  New  Persian  uses  for  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  preterite  tfte  contracted  infinitive^  as  gram- 
marians style  it — an  abstract  verbal  noun,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  theme  of  the  verb.  The  Hebrew  third  person  masculine  of  the 
preterite  tense  is  also  a  verbal  noun,  without  pronominal  addition. 
We  see  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense  of 
the  verb  in  some  languages — e.g,,  compare  the  three  persons  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  of  the  Turkish  substantive  verb,  dldrunif  I  am ;  dlHrsen^ 
thou  art ;  dlitr,  he  is.  Compare  also  the  Armorican  kanann^  I  sing ; 
kanez,  thou  singest;  kaUf  he  sings.  Compare  with  these  examples  the 
Hungarian  ismerek,  I  know ;  ismerszy  thou  knowest ;  and  ismer^ 
he  knows. 

4.  There  are  traces  in  ancient  Tamil  and  Canarese  of  the  existence 
of  a  very  primitive  system  of  conjugation.  A  form  of  the  verb  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  poets,  which  must  have  come  down  from  a 
period  of  great  antiquity.  In  High  Tamil,  seydu  {iey-du\  which  is  now 
the  preterite  verbal  participle,  may  be  used  for  the  preterite  tense  of  the 
finite  verb  in  all  persons  in  the  singular,  and  ieydum  (Sey-d^-um)  (the 
same  form  with  the  addition  of  the  conjunctive  um,  used  as  a  pluralising 
particle),  for  all  persons  in  the  plural.  A  somewhat  similar  form  may  be 
used  for  the  future,  by  means  of  the  addition  of  ku  or  gu  to  the  root, 
instead  of  the  sign  of  the  preterite,  du.  sey-gu  is  used  to  mean  I 
will  do ;  ity-g^-um,  we  will  do.  The  use  of  this  form  is  not  extended 
to  the  other  persons  so  widely  as  that  of  seydu^  an  irregularity  which 
shows  that  it  had  become  nearly  obsolete  when  it  received  a  place 
in  written  compositions.  The  nm  of  the  aoristic  future  in  modem 
Tamil  is  restricted  to  the  neuter  gender,  but  it  is  used  for  both  num- 
bers indiscriminately.     The  gu  and  gum  of  poetical  Tamil  is  found 
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also  in  classical  Canarese  in  the  form  of  gum  or  hum,  in  which  it  has 
a  wider  range  of  application  than  in  Tamil.  In  classical  Tamil  its  use 
is  confined  to  the  first  person ;  in  classical  Canarese  it  is  used  indiscri- 
minately for  all  persons — e.g.,  avar  rnddugunif  they  do.  ku  also  survives 
in  Canarese — e.g.,  ki-ku  (Tam.  vend-um),  must.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  Dravidian  verh  was  originally  uninflected ;  and  this  may 
partly  account  for  the  circumstance  that  Malayd.]am  so  readily  lost  the 
inflexions  which,  in  common  with  Tamil,  it  had  acquired.  The  period 
when  the  Dravidian  verb  was  uninflected  must  have  been  long  prior  to 
the  separation  of  the  present  tongue  into  dialects,  in  all  which,  even  in 
the  rudest,  a  system  of  inflexions  has  been  developed.  The  retention 
of  traces  of  the  ancient  verb  in  Tamil  and  Canarese,  and  partly  also,  as 
noticed  in  the  previous  paragraph,  in  Telugu,  seems  to  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  literary  culture  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 

5.  The  Dravidian  verb,  as  now  inflected,  like  the  verb  of  many 
other  languages,  does  not  distinguish  the  genders  of  either  the  first 
person  or  the  second,  whether  singular  or  plural;  but  in  the  third 
person  it  marks  all  existing  distinctions  of  gender  with  peculiar  expli- 
citness  <ind  minuteness.  Thus,  without  the  use  of  isolated  pronouns, 
and  employing  the  inflexions  of  the  verb  alone,  we  can  say  in  Tamil 
varugirdii,  he  comes;  varugiTdlf  she  comes;  varugtradu,  it  comes; 
varugirdr,  they  (men  and  women)  come,  or  honorifically  he  comes ; 
varugirdrgal,  they  (men  and  women)  come ;  varugindrana,  they 
(things)  come. 

Formation  of  the  Tenses. — Most  of  the  Dravidian  tenses  are 
formed  from  participial  forms  of  the  verb :  an  inquiry  into  the  parti- 
ciples is,  therefore,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenses.  Dravidian  verbs  have  two  species  of  participles,  one  of  which, 
(called  relative  participles,  because  they  include  the  signification  of  the 
relative  pronoun),  will  be  inquired  into  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
section  ;  the  other,  commonly  called  verbal  participles  or  gerunds,  and 
which  are  now  to  be  considered,  constitute  the  bases  on  which  the 
tenses  are  formed.  The  forms  which  are  assumed  by  the  verbal  par- 
ticiples will  be  inquired  into  in  connection  with  the  signs  of  tense, 
from  the  consideration  of  which  they  cannot  be  severed.  I  content 
myself  here  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  signification  and  force 
of  this  class  of  words. 

Verbal  Participles,  their  Signification  and  Force, — In  ordinary  collo- 
quial Tamil  there  is  but  one  verbal  participle,  that  of  the  past  tense. 
In  Malay&lam  and  in  classical  Tamil  there  is  a  verbal  participle  of  the 
future  tense  as  well  as  of  the  past.     In  Canarese  and  Telugu  there  is 
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Yfg^'                   ^  zMMk  Mid  «)f  the  past.     In  Tu]u  there  are 
p^f  ^    .  uc  present  (or  future),  that  of  the 
^g  ju.ciiL'cc.    In  this  particular,  therefore,  col- 
pa  ......*c%k  » :I:e  {MXirest  of  the  Dravidian  dialects. 

ac  ..»*»  •.•iicii  are  called  wrlxil  j^frticipUs  are  not 

^  ^           ....  auy  do  not  j^irticijxite  in  the  nature  of 

p  ^     ,.  .-./.iwjvan  participles  do.     They  have  some- 

,  ^.^    \  ^tffuitds,  inaisniuch  as  in  addition  to  the 

...— «  111  ^?  or  less  of  the  idea  of  cause.     Never- 

■  "^    ^  :t,.u.  c!un»pean  participles  is  commonly  used  also 

,   V-  .^1,;;  che  name  of  a  participle,  and  as  the  gerund 

..  .  ■  ^" '  ^^  iui«.*u^st  Latin  gerunds,  the  Dravidian  participles 

.    '      "  .ji.»^'  J***  *  ^^^  restricted  application,  it  apj tears 

y.^   '     "  1  >:«le  these  ^vords  participles  instead  of  gerunds, 

, i.-^*'    '  .    ^  ^.,  yK'.rticiiiles^  to  distingubh  them  from  'what  are 

^JJ*  "^*  ^iixttxvs  will  illustrate  the  force  of  the  Dravidian 

t*J**  ,^,  y.^rtiripif. — This  verbal  participle, though  unknown 


^  '  \wioiI'*«".  is  commonly  used  both  in  Canarese  and  in 

jn  T""**'        ^^.   {ho    illustration  which  follows    from    Canarese. 
fii|ii>r*-  .»ici>hinij  the  wicked  and  protecting  the  good,  reigned 

i.  Vik""'*^       .^  '     llcm  the  English  words  *  punishing*  and  *  pro- 
,r*r  f*'  ^  *  f  c'.v'.o*  of  the  present  tense,  used  gerundially ;  and  the 


ttvriM.^  ^  «:iu»h  they  represent  (in  Canarese,  siks/iisnttd  and 

1**"^"' m^.  i*rtvisely  the  same  force.     In  this  respect  only  there 

.lUv-'"^""'"  v;\vivn   them,  viz.,  that  the   English   participles  are 

i*  *  ^  h^ihI  also  as  adjectives,  whereas  the  Dravidian  words, 

i-.ii'-»'*'*    '  ^    ;\irtioiples,  cannot  be  used  adjectivally,  or  in  any  other 

*'■**  '  ,'^     ,.  Wt^Hil  P^trticij^lfi. — "  SAlivahana,  having  killed  Vikra- 

".  i-ii»Nl  supreme  power."      Though   the   English   participle 

iiuii^        ^^^ .  ^.jjj^jj  jj^  YiQ^ii  used,  is  a  compound  one  (being  ft»rnied 

•  :n»**»J»  .^^-^nt  participle  having,  and  the  passive  participle  killed), 


''^'***  .      vn  is  that  of  a  simple,  uncompounded  participle  of  the 

'     "  4,.J  the  Dravidian  word  which  it  repre!>cnts  (kondru,  Tarn., 

1  v,.^  i*  also  a  preterite  active  verbal  participle.    In  this  instance, 

^^  W  >-»-»l^^*^*  participle  nor  the  Dravidian  one  is  caj)able  of  being 


^^  ji^ljoctive.     In  reality,  they  are  both  i)reterite  gerunds 

••^^^       .  ^^  though  they  retain  the  name  of  i)articiples  as  a  matter 


''*■'•    ■        i>|«vidian  dialects  in  wliich  there  is  a  present,  as  well  as  a 
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preterite,  verbal  participle  (as  in  Canarese  and  Telogu),  the  present  is 
used  to  express  subordinate  actions  which  are  contemporaneous  with 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  principal  and  finite  verb ;  whilst  the 
preterite  expresses  subordinate  actions  which  are  antecedent  in  point 
of  time  to  the  principal  action.  In  Tamil,  the  preterite  participle  is 
used  to  express  all  subordinate  actions,  whether  simultaneous  with  the 
main  action  or  antecedent  to  it ;  but  though  that  participle  is  always 
a  preterite  in  form,  it  possesses  the  force  of  a  participle  of  the  present 
tense  when  the  connection  requires  it.  In  each  of  the  dialects  and  in 
every  connection,  the  nominative  of  the  final  governing  verb  is  the 
nominative  of  all  the  subordinate  verbal  participles. 

The  Dravidian  verbal  participles  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 
indeterminate  past  participle  in  tvd — e,g.y  kritvd,  having  done.  Like 
that  participle  they  are  indeclinable  and  indeterminate.  One  of  the 
chief  peculiarities,  however,  of  these  verbal  participles  is,  that  they 
have  a  continuative  force,  dispensing  altogether  with  the  use  of  con- 
junctions. In  the  Dravidian  languages,  though  nouns  and  pronouns 
are  united  by  means  of  conjunctions,  finite  verbs  are  never  so  united. 
In  every  sentence  there  is  but  one  finite  verb,  which  is  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence,  and  the  seat  of  government ;  and  all  the  verbs  which 
express  subordinate  actions  or  circuMstances,  whether  antecedent  or 
contemporaneous,  assume  an  indeterminate,  continuative  character,  as 
verbal  participles  or  gerundials,  without  the  need  of  conjunctions  or 
copulatives  of  any  kind ;  so  that  the  sense  (and  more  or  less  the  time 
also)  waits  in  suspense  for  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  final 
governing  verb.  Hence  those  participles  might  properly  be  called  con- 
tinuative  gerundials.  Tamilian  grammarians  class  them,  together  with 
infinitives  and  subjunctives,  as  vinei  ecJicham,  verb  defects,  or  verbal 
complements — i,e.,  words  which  require  a  verb  to  complete  the  sense. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  languages  that  when  a  series  of  verbal 
j)articiples  constitutes  a  relative  clause  in  a  sentence,  antecedent  to  a 
noun  to  which  the  relative  clause  relates,  the  last  of  the  verbal  par- 
ticiples alone  is  converted  into  a  relative  participle.  All  the  rest 
remain  in  form  verbal  participles  or  gerunds.  So  also  in  the  Scythian 
languages.  *'  The  Turanian,*'  says  Mr  Edkins,  '^  in  describing  a  sue* 
cession  of  events  gives  to  his  verbs  the  form  of  gerunds,  and  adds  to 
them,  when  needed,  the  case  suffixes," — converting  the  gerund  thereby 
into  a  relative  participle,  as  in  Tamil,  &c  The  rationale  of  the  pro- 
cess seems  to  be  that  in  both  families  of  tongues  the  gerund  is  treated 
as  a  noun,  and  must  have  been  a  verbal  noun  in  origin. 

1.  The  Present  Tense. — It  may  be  stated  generaDy  that  the  prescmt 
tense  of  the  Dravidian  verb  is  formed  by  suffixing  the  pronominal 
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as  signs  to  the  present  verbal  participle,  with  such  triyial  changes  only 
euphony  requires.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  as  follows : — 
(1.)  In  poetical  Tamil  the  tenses  are  sometimes  formed  by  suffixing 
the  pronominal  terminations  to  the  relative  participles,  instead  of  the 
gerunds  or  verbal  participles — e.g.,  nadanda{n)an  (equivalent  to  the 
colloquial  nadanda(v)an),  he  walked,  literally  a  man  who  walked.  In 
such  instances  a  verbal  or  participial  noun  is  used  with  the  force  of  a 
verb.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  usage  in  other  languages  also ;  and 
in  colloquial  Tamil  the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb,  both  singular 
and  plural,  is  certainly  a  verbal  noun  in  its  origin,  though  used  with 
the  force  of  a  verb — e.g.,  nadandadu,  it  walked,  literally  means  a 
thing  which  walked;  and  the  plural  nadanda{n)a,  means  literally 
things  which  walked.  A  peculiarity  of  the  poetical  dialect  is  the 
extension  of  this  usage  to  each  person  of  the  verb — e.g,,  nadanda{n)en, 
1  walked,  literally,  I  who  walked ;  nadanda(n)am  or  nadanda{n)em,  we 
walked,  literally  we  who  walked.  This  mode  of  forming  the  tenses 
has  been  developed  from  the  Dravidian  custom  of  using  participial  and 
verbal  nouns  as  the  conjugational  bases  of  verbs,  and,  so  feur,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  language ;  but  it  has  a  constructive, 
artificial  look,  and  it  is  an  exception  to  the  mode  which  prevails 
throughout  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  family,  whether  colloquial  or 
classical. 

(2.)  Tamil  and  Malay&}am  have,  properly  speaking,  no  present 
verbal  participle,  but  only  a  particle  denoting  present  time,  which  is 
suffixed  to  the  theme  of  the  verb,  and  to  which,  in  Tamil,  the  pro- 
nominal signs  are  then  suffixed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  present 
tense.  The  combination,  however,  of  the  root  and  the  particle  of 
present  time,  forms  virtually  a  present  participle.  I  think  it  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Tamil-MalayAlam  had  a  verbal  participle 
of  the  present  tense  at  a  former  period,  which  has  now  become  obso- 
lete, except  in  combination  with  the  personal  terminations,  when  it 
constitutes  the  present  tense  of  the  verb. 

(3.)  In  the  ancient  or  classical  dialect  of  Canarese  there  is 
another  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  the  colloquial  dialect  the 
present  tense  is  formed  regularly  from  the  present  participle  ;  but  the 
present  tense  in  the  classical  dialect  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
that  participle,  or  at  least  is  only  very  distantly  related  to  it.  The 
sign  of  the  present  participle  is  ute,  «fec.,  whilst  that  of  the  present 
tense  is  dap — e.g.,  hdlute,  living,  bdldapem,  I  live. 

(4.)  The  Telugu  usage  of  employing  the  substantive  verb  in  a 
modified  form  (viz.,  uniidnu,  I  am,  unndmi,,  thou  art,  «kc.)  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense,  can  scarcely  be  called 
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an  exception  to  the  general  rule  specified  above ;  for  this  auxiliary  is 
annexed  to  the  present  verbal  participle,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  Canarese  ;  and  its  use  iu  this  connection  is  only  a  refinement,  not  a 
necessary  element  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense. 

These  real  or  apparent  exceptions  being  disposed  of,  it  remaius  to 
inquire  into  the  formation  of  the  present  verbal  participles  in  the 
various  dialects. 

Formation  op  the  Present. — In  both  the  classical  and  colloquial 
dialects  of  Canarese  the  verbal  participle  of  the  present  tense  is  formed 
by  adding  to  the  verbal  root  a  particle,  of  which  ut  is  the  most  essential 
portion — e.g.,  coll.  Can.  hdl-utay  living;  ond-utta,  joining;  mdd-uitd, 
making :  class.  Can.  dd-iUe,  reading ;  %li-{y)-uttey  descending ;  katf- 
uitUf  tying;  geyutum  (geyuttum,  geyytUum),  doing.  The  final  vowel 
of  this  particle  ut  assumes  various  shapes,  and  is  elided  before  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  signs  in  the  formation  of  the  present 
tense  in  the  colloquial  dialect  {e.g.,  comp.  rndd-uita,  doing,  with  mdd- 
utt^ene,  I  do).  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  it  is  simply 
enunciative ;  and  as  t^  is  the  vowel  most  commonly  used  as  a  help  to 
enunciation  in  all  the  dialects,  the  primitive  shape  of  this  particle 
must  have  been  utu,  1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Kittel  is  correct  in 
identifying  this  7Uu  with  tuluy  the  intermediate  demonstrative  pronoun 
of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese,  used  as  a  proximate  demonstrative  in  Tulu. 
Another  form  of  ttdu  in  classical  Canarese  is  iltam,  utu,  with  the 
meaning  of  *  this,'  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of 
present  time  in  the  formation  of  a  participle  of  the  present  tense.  It 
will  be  seen,  in  considering  the  preterite  tense,  that  the  d  which  con- 
stitutes the  sign  of  past  time  is  probably  a  relic  of  adu,  the  remote 
demonstrative  *  that.'  Probably  the  um  of  utum  is  the  ordinary  con- 
junctive urn,  used  for  the  purpose  of  more  distinctly  emphasising  the 
time. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  present  time 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense  in  Old  Canarese.  The 
present  tense  in  that  dialect  is  not  formed  from  the  present  participle. 
That  participle  is,  as  we  have  seen,  subst^mtially  the  same  in  both 
dialects ;  and  in  the  colloquial  dialect  the  present  tense  is  formed  by 
afiixing  to  this  participle  the  personal  terminations.  The  ancient 
dialect,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  use  of  its  present  participle  in 
forming  its  present  tense,  but  forms  that  tense  by  inserting  the  particle 
dap  between  the  verbal  root  and  the  pronominal  fragments.  The 
colloquial  Canarese  hdluttine,  I  live,  is  formed  from  the  colloquial  and 
classical  present  participle  bdlutie;   but  the  corresponding  form  in 
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classical  Canarese  is  bdllapem,  in  which  present  time  is  represented  hy 
dap.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  particle)  Mr  Kittel  (in  a  private 
communication  with  which  he  has  favoured  me)  regands  dap  as  being 
properly  dapa,  and  dapa  as  consisting  of  da  +  apa.  This  apa  he 
considers  identical  with  aha,  the  future  participle  of  ahu  (in  colL  Can. 
dgu),  to  become ;  da  he  regards  as  the  sign  of  the  past  tense.  Hence 
mddi  -\'da  +  apa  +  em  {mddidapem)  would  mean  '  having  made  I  shali 
be.'  This  form,  therefore,  was  properly  a  second  future.  He  traces 
its  origin  to  the  custom  of  replying  to  a  command  by  an  answer  in  the 
past  tense — e.g,,  you  say  to  some  one,  Come  !  and  the  reply  is,  I  came — 
i.e.,  I  come.  The  fact  that  this  form  was  originally  a  second  futore, 
accounts,  he  thinks,  for  the  introduction  at  length  into  the  modem  or 
colloquial  dialect  of  a  present  tense  distinctively  denoting  the  present, 
being  formed  from  the  present  participle  in  use  in  both  dialects.  This 
explanation  is  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  seems  to  me  satisfactory. 
It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  one  of  the  forms  of  the  present  in 
Tamil  makes  use  of  a  participle  of  the  verb  d  {dgu),  to  become,  and 
that  most  of  the  Dravidian  presents  were  formed  from  futures.  It 
will  also  be  shown  that  the  use  of  cf,  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  preterite 
in  all  the  dialects,  was  not  originally  restricted  to  that  tense  so  abso- 
lutely as  it  is  now. 

The  present  verbal  participle  of  Telugu  is  ordinarily  formed  by 
adding  chu  (pronounced  tsu)  to  the  theme  of  the  verb.  In  the 
colloquial  dialect  tu  is  used  instead  of  chu;  and  though  it  is  possible 
that  chu  may  be  the  original,  and  tu  (from  tm)  the  corruption,  yet  it 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  derive  chu  from  tu  ;  and 
this  tu  so  nearly  resembles  the  Canarese  uta  or  uUy  that  we  may  safely 
conclude  both  forms  to  have  been  originally  identical.  Probably  also 
duj  the  particle  which  in  most  instances  is  inserted  as  a  sign  of  tense 
between  the  verbal  theme  and  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the 
Telugu  aorist,  springs  from  the  same  origin  as  tu.  chunmi  or  tunnu, 
the  ordinary  termination  of  the  participle  of  the  present  tense  in  gram- 
matical Telugu,  is  a  compound  form  derived  from  chu  or  tUj  the  real 
and  only  sign  o!  present  time  in  this  language,  and  un?iu,  a  participle 
of  the  substantive  verb  undu,  to  be,  used  as  an  auxiliary. 

The  Tulu  participle  of  the  present  tense  is  also  used  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  was  probably  a  future  originally.  The 
sign  of  the  present  used  in  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  is  r,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Tamil- Canarese  sign  of  the  future. 

The  sign  of  present  time  used  by  the  Tamil  and  Malay&}am,  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  Telugu-Canarese.  The  present  tense  in 
Tamil  is  formed  by  suffixing  gir-Uj  gindr-u^  or  dnindr-u,  to  the  verbal 
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theme,  to  one  or  other  of  which  particles  the  pronominal  signs  are 
annexed,  d-nindr-u  is  a  compound  form,  which  is  rarely  used  even  by 
the  poets,  and  is  derived,  I  conceive,  from  d,  the  ultimate  base  of  d^, 
to  become  (and  which  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  this  shape  in  the 
poets),  and  nindr-u,  standing,  abiding,  continuing ;  root,  nil,  to  stand. 
The  meaning  of  the  compound  seems  to  be  continuing  to  become — tf.y., 
(drdnindrdn  (tdr-d-nindr'-dn^  he  is  low,  he  is  humble,  literally,  he 
continues  to  become  low  or  humble.  Documentary  evidence  is  forth- 
coming of  the  accuracy  of  my  supposition  that  the  d  of  dnindru  was 
a  representative  of  dgi.  In  an  Old  Tamil  inscription  (774  a.d.) 
in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  I 
find  di/i-nindru  instead  of  the  d-nindru  which  has  been  universally  used 
in  later  times,  dgi  is  oft^en  softened  into  dyi  even  in  modem  Tamil, 
then  into  dy,  and  then  into  d. 

The  other  particles  of  present  time,  gir-u  and  gindr-u,  are  in  more 
common  use,  especially  the  former — e.g,,  varu-gir-driy  or  varu-gindr^-dny 
lie  comes.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  gindr-u  is  con- 
sidered more  euphonious  and  elegant  than  gir-u,B,nd  more  suitable,  in  con- 
sequence, for  poetry  and  elevated  prose.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
identical  in  origin,  and  that  the  one  is  either  an  euphonised  or  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  other.  In  some  connections  gir-u  and  gindr-u  are  changed 
by  dialectic  rules  of  euphony  to  kkir^i  and  kkindr-u — viz.,  when  they 
are  attached  to  roots  consisting  of  two  short  syllables  (like  padu,  to  lie ; 
iruy  to  be ;  nada,  to  walk),  the  final  vowel  of  which  is  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  root,  and  is  incapable  of  being  elided.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
language  that  if  in  such  cases  the  sonants  g,  d,  b,  immediately  follow, 
they  shall  be  hardened,  that  is,  converted  into  the  corresponding  surds 
k,  t,  and  p;  and  in  Tamil  the  only  method  of  hardening  sonants  is  by 
doubling  them, — for  it  has  already  been  shown  that  in  this  language 
the  same  consonant  is  a  sonant  when  single  and  a  surd  when  doubled. 
Hence  we  say  in  Tamil  not  irurgir-in,  I  am,  but  irukhiv-en,  A  similar 
result  follows  in  another  and  more  numerous  class  of  instances  from 
a  different  cause.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  section 
that  transitive  or  active  verbs  are  in  many  instances  made  to  differ 
from  intransitives  by  the  hardening  and  doubling  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  sign  of  tense.  In  such  cases  giT-u  and  gindr-u  become 
(not  for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely,  but  as  a  means  of  grammatical 
expression)  kh'r-u  and  kkindr-u. 

Malay^am  uses  the  same  sign  of  tense  somewhat  modified :  the 
sign  of  present  time  in  Malay &lam  is  unnu  or  kkunnu,  suffixed  to  the 
verbal  theme.  The  older  dialect  of  Malay&Iam  has  generally  innu, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  negative  verb— e.^.,  vard-{y)^nHU, 
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comes  not     Where  Tamil  would  use  gindru^  Malay&lam  omits  the  a. 
When  Tamil  doubles  the  g  and  says  kk^  MAlayAlam  uses  kk  also.     The 
Malay&lam  innu  is  clearly  a  softened  and  euphonised  form  of  the 
Tamil  particle.     The  Tamil  compound  sound  ndr  is  constantly  oon- 
verted  into  nn  in  Malay&]am — e.g.,  ondru.  Tarn,  one,  is  in  Malay&lam 
onn\  and  miliulru,  Tarn,   three,  is  in  Malay&]am  mUnn.       £ven  in 
vulgar  colloquial  Tamil  the  same  or  a  similar  tendency  appears  :  andru, 
one,  being  commonly  pronounced  ojij^u,  and  mdndruj  three,  mi^tnu. 
The  Tamil  gimlru  and  kkindru  would,  therefore,  naturally  and  dialec- 
tically  be  converted  in  Malay&lam  to  ginnu  and  kkinnu.     The  next 
point  is  the  softening  away  of  the  g  of  ginnu.     This  has  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  Tamil  g  is  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  so  softly  as  to  be  little  more  than  an  indistinct  guttural  breath- 
ing ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  used  to  represent  Uie  h  of  ji^an- 
skrit,  and  in  the  colloquial  dialect  it  is  often  discarded  altogether  . 
— e.g.,  pdgixen,  I  go,  is  commonly  pronounced  p6-rSn  ;  and  varugitdn^  I 
he  comes,  varu-rdn  or  v^dn,     ifence  ginnu  (from  gindru)  would/ 
naturally  become  in  Malay&}am  intiu.     The  only  remaining  difference 
is  between  the  t  of  tnnu  and  the  u  of  unnu;  but  this  presents  no 
difficulty,  for  even  in  Tamil  i  is  very  often  pronounced  as  v  by  the 
vulgar,  and  we  h<ive  seen  that  in  AIalay&)am  also  innu  is  more  classical 
than  unnu. 

The  identity  of  the  Malayd,lam  sign  of  the  present  tense  with  that 
of  Tamil,  cannot  be  doubted.  Sometimes  in  Malay&)am  poetry  the 
pronominal  signs  are  suffixed  to  the  signs  of  tense,  as  in  Tamil ; 
and  in  that  connection  the  identity  of  the  signs  of  tense  is  clearly 
apparent — e.g.,  compare  adikkhidrdn  (adi-kkindr-dn),  Tam.  he  beats, 
with  the  corresponding  form  in  poetic  Malaydjam  adikkunndn  (adi- 
kkunti-dn).  A  priori  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Malayl^am 
iinym  or  kkunnu  was  related  to  chininu  or  tuunu,  the  sign  of  the  pre- 
sent participle  in  Telugu.  The  resemblance,  however,  is  altogether 
illusory  ;  for  the  Malayiilam  particle  is  derived  from  the  Tamil  gindru 
or  kkindru,  whilst  the  Telugu  chunnu  is  compounded  of  chii,  the  real 
sign  of  present  time,  and  unnuj  a  participle  of  undu,  to  be ;  which 
participle  is  in  MalayAlam  und\ 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  Tamil  g\T-ii  and  gindr-u  were  identical 
in  origin,  and  that  the  one  is  merely  an  euphonised  or  corrupted  form 
of  the  other.  Which  is  the  original  form  ?  and  which  the  euphonised 
or  corrupted  ]  There  are  many  instances  of  r  being  euphonised  in 
Tamil  into  ndr — e.g.,  kundru,  as  a  verb,  *  to  become  small,'  as  a  noun, 
*  a  small  hill,'  must  be  a  secondary  form  of  kuT-u,  small,  a  form  of  the 
root  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  words,  such  as 
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kuxram,  a  fault.  The  change  of  ndr  into  r  is  not  so  easy,  nor  can  I 
find  any  instances  of  it  which  are  free  from  doubt.  Still  such  a 
change  may  be  suspected  to  have  taken  place  in  several  instances,  one 
of  which  is  indru,  now,  to-day.  A  secondary  form  of  indru  in  Tamil 
is  ixrei  (pronounced  ittrei),  and  this  seems  to  point  to  il-tei,  l  +  t,  some- 
times became  ndr  in  Tamil,  and  sometimes  in  the  poets  skrinks  into  r. 
Thus  hl'tal,  the  verbal  noun  of  iel,  to  go,  is  changed  to  ieral  in  the 
**  Nanndy'  the  Tamil  classical  grammar.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
is  also  a  lengthening  of  the  preceding  voweL  If  we  may  suppose  il-tu 
to  have  become,  on  the  one  hand,  iiidru,  and  on  the  other,  perhaps  at 
a  latter  period,  tru,  we  arrive  at  the  best  explanation  which  has  been 
given  of  gindru  or  giTu^  the  Tamil  sign  of  present  time.  Dr  Gra^l,  I 
believe  (in  his  '*  Outlines  of  Tamil  Grammar  "),  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  origination  of  this  sign  from  ^m?  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  futyre  in  p^^cal 
T^BUL^nd  indru,  imw.  His  idea  appears  to  have  been  that  Tamil 
was  originally  without  a  present  tense,  and  that  the  present  was  a  new 
secondary  tense,  formed  from  the  future  by  the  addition  of  a  sign  of 
present  time,  kindru  was  thus  s=  h-indru  (then  kitu),  The  same 
view  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  or  independently  arrived  at,  by  Dr 
Gundert.  The  fact  that  the  form  of  this  particle  retained  in  Malay- 
ft|am  is  unnu  (in  older  compositions  often  innu)  would  seem  to  prove 
that  kindru y  not  kiru,  was  the  form  in  use  in  Tamil  prior  to  the  final 
separation  from  Tamil  of  the  Malay&lam,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
the  more  classical  form  in  Tamil,  as  it  is  admitted  to  be,  but  also  the 
more  ancient.  This  fact,  though  it  does  not  prove  the  derivation  of 
kindru  from  k-indru,  yet  favours  that  supposition. 

The  present  tense  is  seldom  used  in  Tamil  poetry,  and  Ic^ve  never 
_ft>iin^  If.  ir^  in«rrpti*^"%  thnngh  f hA  paftf.  iiTirt"  fpfr^r^  gj^^  combinations 

of  both  abound.  In  the  talk  of  the  common  people,  though  the  pre- 
sent tense  is  freely  used,  yet  the  grammatical  signs  of  the  present,  giTu, 
^c^^are  geneiaUy  omittedT  They  say  vigudu,  HTums,  instead  of 
v^gu-{giT)'adu,  It  would  seem,  consequently,  that  the  inflexional 
forms  of  the  present  tense  are  not  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  language. 
In  the  language  of  the  Tudas  the  present  and  future  seem  to  be 
identical,  and  the  sign  of  time  seems  to  be  X;  or  g — e.^.,  pdkeni,  I  go, 
pdkemiy  we  go ;  ershken  (ersh-k-en),  I  am,  erslikimi,  we  are  (rsh  for  r). 
In  the  second  and  third  persons  the  k  seems  to  be  softened  into  ch — 
e.g. ,  ershchi,  he  or  they  are.  In  the  language  of  the  Kotas,  p  seems  to 
replace  k — e.g.,  Kdgape,  1  go,  hbgaphne,  we  go.  In  the  third  person, 
however,  singular  and  plural,  k  asserts  its  place — e.g,^  Mgako^  he  or 
they  go. 

The  Tuda  k  of  the  first  person  and  the  Eota  k  of  the  third  seem 
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V/  V/^  i'ltftXirj^  wit-  '  HzLJk  pctTiiiTe.'  b-i  viicri  is  aai«^>i.Med  by  Meyer 
t//  '/^  A^Xr^l  witi  -7.  %  r*l:c  cf  tie  aaTi'.iirr  rerb  to  Lave,  viidk  » 
»•..,.  \,:ktz*A  V>  T*rr-/»  ::*  tie  C-el^ic  lx:L^iij«  u  a  tezi|K:riI  Aogmect — 
%.^..'<A%r.ZUf.l  p-iAt  ::.T.e.  In  a  lirre  rr:>:rt:«>n  cf  the  rerbs  in  the 
u.t/'*Hm  lti*^>u\^.  V.T.'jri'A,  in  tie  co-iem  Persiin.  in  the  Turiish  ind 
ViSii..*'u  i''',:u.\i*:%  of  iALiL-:^;:^-.  i:.  :Le  vemacnlar  Lmz^a^es  of  Xarthern 
ffi'i.A,  ar.'i,  with  &  few  €zc^:.ti on?,  in  the  Drayidian  Unguigw,  the 
jfTtUit'iUi  ix  forwA  r-»y  hnfiixiLq  to  the  verbal  theme  a  particle,  some- 
tirri';»  a  c/>riVinant,  honitlimti  a  vowel,  which  is  significant  of  past 
tirn'j. 

Th^i  I>ravidian  preterite  tea<e  is  ordinarily  formed,  like  the  present, 
by  JifiiKixin^  the  pronominal  «igns  to  the  preterite  verbal  participle. 
It  in  in  that  participle  that  the  idea  of  past  time  resides:  by  it  alone 
t}i;it  id«5a  in  exprcsH^rd.  The  changes  that  are  made  when  the  pro- 
noifiirial  iiignfi  are  added  will  be  shown  to  be  euphonic  merely,  not 
Mtriictural ;  and  in  Malay^lam  (in  which  the  pronominal  signs  have 
ceaned  Uf  he  annexed),  that  part  of  speech  which  corresponds  to  the 
Tumi  I  preterite  verbal  participle  expresses  by  itself  the  past  tense  of 
tho  Torb.     Consequently,  an  inquiry  into  the  Dravidian  preterite  tense 
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resolves  itself  into  an  inqniry  into  thejopnatjon  oLthe  preterite  verbal 
vpfyrtiriplp-  The  preterit?  verbal  participle  is  used  in  TaraiT  with  a 
wider  range  of  signification  than  in  any  other  dialect,  though  its  proper 
and  inherent  meaning  is  that  of  the  preterite  alone.  Tamil,  being 
destitute  of  a  present  verbal  participle,  uses  the  preterite  verbal  par- 
ticiple instead,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  a  Tamil  sentence,  the 
question  of  time  is  in  abeyance  till  it  is  determined  by  the  tense  of  the 
final  governing  verb.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  the  dialects. 
Where  there  is  a  present  participle  as  well  as  a  preterite,  the  present  is 
used  to  denote  simultaneous  actions,  the  preterite  successive  actions ; 
but  it  is  the  final  verb  which  determines  whether  those  actions,  whether 
simultaneous  or  successive,  belong  to  the  present,  the  past,  or  the 
future.  This  indeterminateness  of  time  in  Tamil  applies  to  the  verbal 
participle  alone,  not  also  to  the  preterite  tense  of  the  finite  verb,  which 
is  restricted  in  Tamil  to  the  expression  of  past  time,  precisely  as  in 
other  languages. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  Dravidian  methods  of 
forming  the  preterite.  They  divide  themselves  into  two — (1.)  by 
reduplication  of  the  final  consonant ;  and  (2.)  by  suffixing  a  sign 
of  past  time. 

1.  The  Formation  op  the  Preterite  by  Reduplication  of  the 
Final  Consonant. — This  mode  of  forming  the  preterite  is  adopted  by 
a  very  small  number  of  verbs  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects ;  but  its 
existence  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  a  mode  which  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  remarkable.  In  the  Indo-European  languages,  when  the  pre- 
terite is  formed  by  means  of  reduplication,  it  is  the  root  which  is 
doubled,  or  at  least  the  first  syllable  of  the  root;  but  in  the  Dravidian 
dialects  the  reduplication  is  that  of  the  final  consonant  alone.  The 
verbal  themes  which  form  their  preterites  in  this  manner  are  those 
which  end  in  rf-w,  g-u,  or  r-w,  preceded  by  a  single  short  vowel — e.g,^ 
in  classical  Tamil  pad-u,  to  suffer ;  pug-u,  to  enter ;  and  pet-Uy  to  obtain 
— the  preterites  of  which  are  paff-Sn,  I  suffered ;  prikk-in,  I  entered ; 
and  pettr-iuy  1  obtained.  In  each  of  the  above  examples  the  final  con- 
sonants— d,  g,  and  r — are  doubled,  and  being  thus  doubled,  are  con- 
verted by  rule  into  the  corresponding  surds  f f,  Jck,  and  pp  (pronounced 
ttr).  Whilst  the  above  and  similar  verbs  form  their  preterites  in  this 
manner  in  the  classical  dialect  of  Tamil,  in  the  modem  colloquial 
dialect  some  of  those  very  verbs  have  adopted  the  more  ordinary 
method  of  denoting  past  time  by  means  of  a  suffixed  particle  or  con- 
sonant.   Thus  pukk4n^  I  entered,  has  been  superseded  in  the  modem 
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dialect  by  puffu-nd-in,  and  ndkk4ny  I  laughed,  by  nagei^t-in.  Caoarae 
forma  the  preterites  of  this  class  of  yerbs  in  exact  agreement  with 
classical  Tamil — e.^.,  naJch^nu^  he  laughed,  from  nag-u^  to  laogh; 
and  Telugn,  though  less  systematic  in  this  point,  exhibits  the  opoation 
of  the  same  rule,  especially  in  the  relative  participles  of  the  preterite 
This  Dravidian  reduplication  differs  materially  in  form  from  that  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  but  it  appears  to  proceed  from  a  similar 
principle,  and  it  constitutes,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  interesting  point  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  families. 

2.  The  Fobmation  of  the  Preterite  bt  Suffixino  son  Pab- 
TiCLB  OR  Sign  of  Past  Time. — This,  with  the  exception  of  the  veiy 
few  verbs  included  in  the  previous  class,  is  the  method  of  forming  the 
preterite  which  is  invariably  adopted  by  the  Dravidian  languages,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  their  characteristic  mode.  For  the  purpose 
of  thoroughly  investigating  this  subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  inquire 
into  the  practice  of  each  dialect  seriatim, 

(1.)  The  Canarese  Preterite. — The  most  characteristic  Canareee  pre- 
terite is  formed  by  annexing  d  (euphonically  d-u)  to  the  verbal  theme. 
This  addition  constitutes  the  preterite  verbal  participle — «.^.,  ift-d-u, 
having  descended,  nudi-d-Uy  having  spoken ;  to  which  the  pronominal 
terminations  are  suffixed  to  form  the  preterite  tense — e.^.,  iti-d-eniHy 
I  descended,  nudi-driy  thou  saidst.  All  verbal  themes  (both  in  the 
classical  and  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  and  whether  transitive  or  intran- 
sitive) which  end  in  i  or  e,  form  their  preterites  in  this  manner, 
together  with  many  themes  ending  in  u.  All  the  apparent  irregulari- 
ties that  exist  are  merely  modifications  of  the  d  in  question.  Thus, 
sometimes  t  is  substituted  for  d — e.g.,  aritanu,  he  knew,  instead  of 
aridanu  (corresponding  to  the  Tamil  arinddn) ;  sometimes  the  d  of  the 
preterite  combines  with  the  final  consonant  of  the  root,  and  converts  it 
into  dd  or  tt — e.g.,  iddanu,  he  was,  instead  of  irudanu  (Tam.  trunddn); 
eddUf  having  risen,  instead  of  eludu  (Tam.  erundu) ;  uttu^  having 
ploughed,  instead  of  uhidu  (Tam.  urudu) ;  iiintu,  having  stood,  instead 
of  niludu  (Tam.  nindru). 

Another  Canarese  preterite  is  formed  by  suffixing  i  to  the  crude 
verbal  theme — e.g.,  mdd-i,  having  done,  from  mdd-Uf  to  do.  Between 
this  i  and  the  pronominal  terminations,  d  is  inserted  in  the  formation 
of  the  preterite  tense — e.g.,  mdd'i-(d)-enuy  I  did,  hdl'i-{d)-amii  he  lived. 
This  mode  of  forming  the  preterite  characterises  most  verbs  ending  in 
u  in  the  modem  dialect.  The  final  u  of  such  verbs  is  merely  euphonic, 
not  radical,  and  is  elided  on  i  being  annexed ;  and  the  d  which  is 
inserted  between  i  and  the  pronominal  signs,  though  possibly  identical 
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in  origin  with  the  d  which  constitutes  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  is  merely 
euphonic  in  so  far  as  the  use  to  which  it  is  now  put  is  concerned. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the  formation  of  the  preterite 
in  %  appears  to  be  a  modem  corruption.  Intransitive  verbal  themes 
ending  in  u  form  their  preterite  ip  c?  in  theclassical  dialect ;  and  it  is 
in  the  colloquial  dialect  alone  that  %  forms  theiF  preterile^e.^.,  instead 
of  hdl'i  (colL),  having  lived,  the  classical  dialect  has  bdf'dru ;  and  as 
the  classical  dialect  is  undoubtedly  more  authontaSve^mcPprobably 
also  more  ancient  than  the  colloquial,  d  or  dru  may  be  considered  as 
the  legitimate  form  of  the  preterite  of  this  class  of  verbs.  This  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  Tamil,  in  which  the  corresponding 
verbal  theme  forms  its  preterite  verbal  participle  by  suffixing  nd,  an 
euphonised  form  of  d — e.g,^  vdr-nd^,  having  flourished,  which  is  the 
equivalent,  not  of  the  modem  Canarese  bdl-i,  but  of  the  ancient 
bdl'd'U, 

How  is  this  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  preterite  to  be 
accounted  fori  Can  i  have  been  derived  in  any  manner:  from  df 
An  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition  may  be  deduced  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  classical  b^^-d-en,  I  lived,  which  is  in  perfect 
dialectic  agreement  with  the  Tamil  ydf-nd^n,  has  in  the  colloquial 
dialect  become  hdj-ird-enu.  Even  in  tke  ancient  dialect  itself,  though 
this  i  is  generally  unknown,  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  preterite 
relative  participle,  which  may  be  bdl^d-<iy  that  lived,  as  well  as  hdl' 
drU,  though  the  corresponding  Tamil  is  always  vdr-fid-a.  If  we  could 
form  a  judgment,  therefore,  from  these  instances  alon§,  i  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  existence  as  a  vocalic  bond  of  connection  between 
the  root  and  the  sign  of  the  preterite. 

The  future,  both  in  Canarese  and  in  Tamil,  often  makes  use  of  u  aa 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  verbal  root  and  v,  the  sign  of  tense — 6.^., 
hdl-U'V-enUy  colL  Can.,  and  vdr-u^'ht,  coll.  Tarn.  I  shall  live,  instead 
of  the  ancient  and  more  correct  bd^-v-eny  Can.,  and  vdr-vSn,  Tam.  In 
this  case  the  u  is  certainly  euphonic,  though  it  has  not  come  to  be 
used,  as  i  has,  to  express  grammatical  delation,  or  in  lieu  of  the  sign  of 
tense  which  it  is  employed  to  euphonise.  If  we  had  to  account  for 
the  insertion  of  t  before  d  in  such  instances  only  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, we  might  be  content  with  the  supposition  of  its  euphonic 
origin  ;  but  the  use  of  t  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite  has  a  much  wider 
range.  All  transitive  verbs  ending  in  u,  both  in  the  classical  dialect 
of  Canarese  and  in  the  colloquial,  form  their  preterite  verbal  par- 
ticiples by  suffixing  i;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  those  verbs 
ever  formed  their  preterites  in  any  other  manner.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  verbs  of  this  class  form  their  preterites  in  Tamil  also  by  suffixing 
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%  ;  and  in  Telagu  the  preterite  is  f onned  by  suffixing  i  to  the  root^  not 
of  one  class  of  verbs  only,  but  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
class  of  reduplicative  verbs. 

This  statement  applies,  it  is  true,  to  the  preterite  verbal  participle 
of  Telugu,  not  to  the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb,  which  generally 
suffixes  or  inserts,  as  a  tense-sign,  some  additional  consonant  or  par- 
tide ;  but  in  Malay&lam  the  preterite  verbal  participle  constitutes  by 
itself  the  preterite  tense,  without  the  addition  of  any  pronominal  signs ; 
and  in  that  dialect  i  is  the  only  sign  of  past  time  which  is  used  by  a 
large  number  of  verbs.  Thus  j^d^t,  which  means  having  sung  in  the 
other  dialects,  signifies  in  Malay&{am  (he,  she,  or  it)  sang  ;  i  is,  there- 
fore, in  that  dialect  a  distinctive  sign  of  the  preterite  in  the  class  of 
verbs  referred  to ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  addition  of  the 
pronominal  terminations,  though  the  means  of  expressing  personality, 
effects  no  chauge  in  the  means  whereby  time  is  expressed.  The  extent 
and  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  use  of  »  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite 
seems  to  forbid  our  supposing  it  to  have  been  in  all  cases  derived 
from  an  euphonisation  of  d ;  and  as  (f,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  have 
been  derived  from  t,  it  appears  probable  that/i^an(f  t  ire  distinct  and 
independent  signs  of  past  time. 

Of  these  two  signs  of  past  time  c^  is  to  be  considered,  if  not  the 
older,  yet  at  least  the  more  prevaIeDtjamd_more  characteristic.  We 
have  seen  that  in  many  instances  in  which  the  colloquial  Canarese  has 
t,  the  classical  dialect  and  Tamil  have  d.  Not  in  those  instances  only, 
but  universally,  Telugu  uses  %  as  the.  sign  of  the  preterite ;  but  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  Tamil  and  Old  Canar- 
ese precludes  the  supposition  that  their  most  characteristic  sign  of 
past  time  has  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Telugu.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  will  be  shown  that  in  Teljigu  itself  there  are  traces  of  the 
existence  of  an  old  sign  of  the  preterite  agreeing  with  that  of  Tamil 
and  classical  Canarese.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  two  modes  of 
forming  the  preterite  being  in  existence,  one  in  d,  another  in  »,  the 
latter  form  has  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  Telugu,  superseded 
the  former ;  and  the  prevalence  of  i  in  Telugu  and  G6nd  would  seem 
to  prove  that  this  form  must  be  one  of  great  antiquity. 

In  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages  we  find  similar  inter- 
changes amongst  the  signs  of  past  time  ;  and  though  in  some  instances 
one  form  or  mode  may  have  been  derived  from  another,  yet  this 
cannot  have  been  the  case  uniformly — t.g.y  the  weak  Germanic  con- 
jugations cannot  have  been  corrupted  from  the  strong ,  or  vice  versd; 
though  it  seems  certain  that  the  strong  method  of  forming  the  pre- 
terite was  more  ancient  than  the  weak,  and  though  it  is  also  certain 
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that  the  former  mode  has  in  very  many  instances  been  superseded  by 
the  latter. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  d  which  is  inserted  in  C^narese  between  i 
and  the  pronominal  terminations,  and  also  between  %  and  the  sign  of 
the  relative  participle  1  It  appears  to  be  used  (whatever  be  its  origin) 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hiatus  between  concurrent  vowels 
— e.g.y  mddir{d)'enUy  I  did,  mdd'ir(d)-a,  that  did.  Hiatus  is  generally 
prevented  in  the  Dravidian  languages  by  the  insertion  of  a  nasal,  or  of 
one  of  the  semi-vowels  y  and  v;  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  d 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  in- 
flexions of  Canarese  nouns — e.g,,  mara'd-Oy  of  a  tree,  d  might  seem  to 
be  used  euphonically ;  but  it  has  been  shown  in  the  section  on  *^  The 
Noun  "  that  that  d  is  the  remnant  of  a  neuter  demonstrative,  and  is 
used  as  an  inflexional  increment ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  precedent  for 
the  use  of  d  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus  merely.  Possibly  the  use  of 
this  d  by  the  Canarese  verb  may  thus  be  accounted  for  :  a  consonant 
for  preventing  hiatus  between  the  sign  of  the  preterite  and  the  sub- 
sequent signs  of  personality  and  relation  being  required,  Canarese 
preferred  using  for  this  purpose  a  sign  of  the  preterite  which  still  sur- 
vived. Thus  d  was  not  a  new  invention,  but  an  old  particle  used  for 
a  new  purpose,  and  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  would  not  have 
appeared  but  for  the  use  to  which  it  had  already  been  put. 

(2.)  The  Tamil  Preterite. — The  preterite  is  ordinarily  formed  in 
Tamil,  as  in  Canarese,  in  two  ways — viz.,  by  suffixing  either  d  or  i 
to  the  verbal  theme.  In  the  former  case,  d  itself  is  more  rarely  used 
than  some  euphonisation  of  it  or  related  consonant ;  but  such  secon- 
dary forms  invariably  resolve  themselves  into  d.  Thus,  when  a  theme 
with  Z  as  its  final  letter  is  foUowed  by  (f  as  the  sign  of  the  preterite, 
the  compound  becomes  ndr — e.^.,  the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  p6l, 
like,  is  not  p6lrd-u,  but  pdn-dr-u.  Sometimes,  however,  when  d  follows 
I,  the  compound  becomes  rr,  pronounced  Ur — e.g,f  from  kal,  to  learn, 
comes,  not  kal-d-u,  hxitkcn^^t^^k^il^r^,  having  learned  (Can.  kali-d-u), 
I  followed  hj^d  becomes  nd — e.g.^  from  mdlf  to  die,  comes  mdnd-u^ 
having  died.  Sometimes,  however,  when  d  follows  ^,  the  compouDl!** 
beo^^jaes  ^/ — <»  y,,  frn^  hj^J^  to  hear^  comes  kSff-u,  having  heard.  These 
and  similar  combinations  are  merely  instances  of  euphonisation,  in 
accordance  with  the  fixed  phonetic  rules  of  the  language  ;  and  in  each 
case  it  is  in  reality  c?  alone  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  past  time. 
In  some  verbs  the  primitive  d  still  remains  unchanged  and  pure — e,g,, 
vru-d-Uy  having  ploughed,  from  uru,  to  plough  ;  or  with  a  conversion 
of  the  dental  d  into  the  cerebral  d — e.g.,  kai^-d-u,  having  seen,  from 
kd?},  to  see. 
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The  euphonlsation  of  d  which  occurs  most  frequently,  and  is  most 
characteristic  of ' Tamil,  is  its  conversion  into  nd.     This  conTenion 
takes  pkce  without  phonetic  neceuity,  and  solelj  through  that  fond- 
ness for  nasalisation  which   is   so   deeply  inherent  in  Tamil   and 
Telugu,  especiaUy  in  Tamil,  and  by  means  of  which  the  formatives 
gu^  du,  and  bu  have  so  generally  been  changed  to  ngUf  nduj  and  ndm. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  Tamil  in  which  d  (preceded  by  a  Yowel  <v 
semi-rowel)  once  formed  the  sign  of  the  preterite,  it  has  been  nasalised 
into  nd;  whilst  Canarese,  wherever  it  has  preserved  the  primitive  dj 
has  preserved  it  un-nasalised  and  pure.     Thus  whilst  the  Tamil  pre- 
terite of  irUy  to  be,  is  %ruAid4n^  I  was,  the  corresponding  Canarese  is 
idfienu  (for  irvrd-enu)  ;  and  whilst  the  preterite  of  the  Tamil  verb  vAr, 
to  flourish,  is  vdr-nd-dn,  he  flourished,  the  equivalent  in  classical 
Canarese  is  hd^-am.      The  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  retains  some 
traces  of  the  primitive  un-nasalised  purity  of  this  sign  of  the  preterite 
— e.ff.y  viru-nd'U,  having  fallen,  from  virUy  to  fall,  is  occasionally 
written  by  the  poets  vir-d-u.     {vtr  is  phonetically  equivalent  to  viru.) 
It  is  curious  to  notice  the  progress  of  nasalisation  which  is  apparent  in 
this  verb  on  comparing  the  Canarese  btddu  (for  bi}-du),  the  High  Tamil 
vtrdu,  the  modern  Tamil  virundu,  and  the  Malayftlam  viniL 

Another  change  which  d  undergoes  in  Tamil  consists  in  its  being 
Hrdflnfitl  "*""^-  doubled^  in  certain  cases,  so  as  tobecome  (t.  This 
happens  to  nc^  as  well  as  to  d, — a  clear  proof  of  thedevelopment  of 
the  former  from  the  latter;  and  when  the  d  of  nd  ia  doubled,  the 
nasal  entirely  disappears.  Just  as  the  doubled  form  of  li^  is  ibb,  and 
that  of  mb,  jjp,  so  the  doubled  form  of  nd  is  tL  In  some  instances 
this  change  is  merely  euphonic — ^.y.,  paduj  to  lie,  an  intransitive  verb, 
takes  for  its  preterite,  not  padu-d-in  or  padu-nd-euy  but  padu^tt-Sn^  1 
lay.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and  in  general  the  use  of  f^  as  a 
sign  of  the  preterite  instead  of  d  or  nd,  is  a  means  of  distinguishing 
transitives  or  active  verbs  from  intransitive — f.^/.,  the  U  of  tdr-tt-h^y  I 
lowered,  is  formed  by  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  nd  (the 
equivalent  of  d)  of  the  corresponding  intransitive  tdr-nd-in,  I  became 
low.  See  the  further  explanation  of  this  subject  under  the  head  of 
**  The  Classification  of  Verbs." 

The  second  mode  of  forming  the  preterite  in  Tamil,  as  in  Canarese, 
is  by  suffixing  i  to  the  verbal  theme.  The  themes  which  form  their 
preterite  in  this  manner  are  thosewEch  terminate  in  u  euphonic,  and 
of  which  the  radical  portion  consists  either  in  one  long  syllable  or  in 
two  syllables,  whether  short  or  long.  In  this  connection,  as  in  prosody, 
a  vowel  which  is  long  by  position  is  equivalent  to  one  which  is  natu- 
rally long.     The  following  are  examples  of  the  classes  of  verbs  which 
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take  i  for  their  preterite: — (long  syllable)  pddu,  to  sing;  (long  by- 
position)  pani}-u,  to  make ;  (two  short  syllables)  erud^^  to  write ;  (one 
syllable  short,  and  one  long  by  position)  tirupp-Uy  to  turn.  All  verbs 
of  which  the  final  consonant  is  a  liquid  semi-vowel  (l,  /,  r,  r,  not  t;  or 
r),  whatever  number  of  syllables  they  may  contain,  form  their  preterite 
by  means  of  d  or  some  of  its  modifications :  such  verbs  are  therefore 
exceptions  to  the  above  rule. 

Even  in  the  class  of  Tamil  verbs  which  take  %  as  their' preterite 
suffix,  there  are  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  c^  at  a  more  ancient  period. 
Thus,  whilst  *thou  didst  go'  is  in  the  ordinary  dialect />d-(7i)-4y  (properly 
p6g-i-(n)-dy,  from  />d,  or  pd-gu,  to  go),  in  the  poets  pd-d-i  is  sometimes 
used  instead;  so  instead  of  6r{n)-dy  (for  dg-ir{n)'^y^  from  d-gu,  to 
become),  thou  becamest,  the  poets  sometimes  use  d-dri.  In  these 
instances  Canarese  also,  even  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  says  pddi 
and  ddi.  Even  nd  is  sometimes  d  only  in  Tamilpoetry — g.y. .  varu- 
d-i,  thou  camest,  is  found  instead  of  {Before  modem  vornd-dy  (for 
varu-nd-ay) ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  form,  varvrdri^  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  forms  quoted  above,  p^d-i  and  drd-i. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  prevalence  of  i  as. a  sign  of  the 
preterite  in  Tamil,  as  in  Canarese  (though  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
Canarese),  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  regarding  it  as  an  inno- 
vation, or  at  least  as  a  less  characteristic  and  less  widely  used  sign 
than  d.  n  is  inserted  in  Tamil  (as  d  in  Canarese)  between  the  %  which 
constitutes  the  sign  of  the  preterite  of  certain  classes  of  verbs  and  the 
pronominal  terminations,  and  also  between  the  sign  of  the  preterite 
and  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle — f.^.,  from  pdd-i,  having  sung 
(the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  pdd-u,  to  sing),  is  formed  pdd-i-{n)- 
dtiy  I  sang ;  pdd'i-{n)-dy,  thou  didst  sing ;  pdd-i^n)-dnj  he  sang :  so 
also  pdd-ir{nyaf  the  relative  participle,  that  sang.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  this  n,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  ttse  in  Tamil  is  at  present 
wholly  euphonic;  and  tllia  slatemeut  appll(iB  also  lo  the  use  of  Ihe 
same  n  intfie  preterite  relative  participle  of  Telugu.  It  in  no 
respect  contributes  to  the  expression  of  granmiatical  relation;  and 
when  used  by  the  relative  participle  in  Tamil,  it  may  optionally  and 
elegantly  be  changed  into  y,  which  is  one  of  the  semi-vowels  that  are 
systematically  used  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus — e,g.,  instead  of 
pddi(n)a,  that  sang^  we  ma^y  iy"'^  ^^^h  *^^^ll  mnrt^  perfect  propriety 

ldi{y)a.  Probably  y  is  in  this  connection  older  than  n.  (See 
**  Sounds^^  We  see  a  parallel  use  of  n  in  the  Turkish  verb,  in 
the  frequent  insertion  of  an  euphonic  n  between  the  theme  and  the 
infinitival  particle,  and  also  between  the  theme  and  the  sign  of  the 
passive.     The  most  weighty  argument  in  confirmation  of  the  euphonic 


\ 
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origin  of  the  Tamilian  n  in  question  is  derived  from  the  use  of  n  as 
au  euphonic  fulcrum,  or  means  of  preventing  hiatus  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  generally,  and  even  in  connection  with  another  part  of  the 
Tamil  verb.  Thus,  in  the  classical  plural  neuter  of  the  present  tense, 
varugindrana  {varu-giiidr-ana),  they  (things)  come,  the  n  of  the  pro- 
nominal termination  ana  is  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  the  v  of  the 
isolated  plural  neuter  avei  (for  ava)]  and  is  used  merely  for  the 
euphonic  prevention  of  hiatus  between  the  first  a,  or  the  demonstrative 
vowel,  and  the  final  a,  or  the  sign  of  the  neuter  plural  (a(fi)a  or 
a(y)a  is  equivalent  to  a-a.)  Native  Tamil  grammarians  consider  tn, 
not  ft,  the  sign  of  the  preterite ;  but  as  i,  never  in,  is  the  form  used  by 
the  preterite  verbal  participle,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  given  too 
important  a  place  to  what  is  at  present  at  least  a  merely  euphonic 
letter.  » 

If  Tamil  and  Telugu  alone  were  concerned,  we  should  perhaps  be 
justified  in  considering  the  purely  euphonic  origin  of  the  n  in  question 
to  be  a  settled  point ;  but  a  difficulty  arises  on  comparing  those  lan- 
guages with  CanaresS:  Wherever  Tamil  and^  Telngir  use  n  in  the 
formation  of  the  preterite  tense  and  the  preterite  relative  participle, 
there  Q^^arese^  a^  ha^been  observed, ^ses^-e.^.,  mddir{dy€nu,  I  did, 


not  mddir{7i)'enu ;  and  mddir{d)'ay  thatdid,  not  mddi-{7i)-a.  Now, 
though  this  d  of  the  Canarese  is  certainly  euphonic  in  its  present  use, 
it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  derived 
from  df  the  old  sign  of  the  preterite ;  and  if  this  supposition  be  correct, 
it  would  follow  "ffiatTEeTfamfllaiTw,  which  corresponds  so  perfectly  to 
the  Canarese  dy  may  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  d,  and  euphoni- 
cally  altered  from  it.  The  71  of  the  Tamil  preterite,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  d  of  the  Canarese,  may  testify  to  the  primitive  universality  of 
^heuse  of  cZ  as  a  sign  of  past  time.  Whether  d  (=  n)  was  originally 
a  sign  of  the  preterite  or  not,  the  conversion  of  d  into  w  in  this  connec- 
tion, viz.,  in  the  preterite  tense,  and  especially  in  the  preterite  relative 
participle,  is  a^^logous  to  the  change  qf_Ja^  or  da  to  na  in  the  paat 
participle  of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  especially  in  German,  from 
which  the  final  n  of  our  own  past  participles  (such  as  *  fallen ')  has 
been  derived. 

(3.)  27^  Malaydlam  Preterite. — The  Malay &lam  preterite  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Tamil ;  the  only  real  difference  consists  in 
the  disuse  in  Malay ^am  of  the  pronominal  terminations.  The  sign  of 
past  time  is  invariably  the  same  in  each  Dravidian  language,  with  only 
such  modifications  of  sound  as  are  dialectic  and  regular.  That  which 
constitutes  the  preterite  verbal  participle  in  Tamil  is  in  Malay&}am 
the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb — e.g.,  nadandu  in  Tamil  signifies  having 
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walked ;  the  corresponding  Malay&}am  word  nadannu,  means  (he,  she, 
it,  or  they)  walked.  Some' confusion  has  been  introduced  in  Malay &lani 
books  by  writing  the  preterite  verbal  participle  nadanna,  having  walked, 
as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  preterite  relative  participle  nadanna, 
that  walked.  The  rendering  of  the  sound  of  the  latter  word  is  correct, 
the  final  a  being  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  in  all  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and,  as  I  conceive,  identical  in  origin  with  a,  the  sign  of 
the  genitive,  nadanna,  that  walked,  is  therefore  identical  with 
the  Tamil  nadanda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  a  of  the  pre- 
terite verbal  participle  ought  either  to  have  been  u,  corresponding 
to  the  Tamil  nadandu,  having  walked,  or,  being  a  very  short  vowel, 
merely  enunciative  and  euphonic,  it  should  have  been  elided  (as  it  is 
when  followed  by  another  vowel),  after  the  fashion  employed  in  North 
Malabar,  in  which  this  word  is  written  nadann\  In  Dr  Gundert*s 
Malayi]am  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  the  short  u  is  denoted  by  u, 
in  accordance  with  Lepsius's  system  of  transliteration.  This  mode  of 
rendering  the  latter  has  also  been  adopted  in  Brigel's  '^  Grammar  of  the 
Tu)u,"  in  which  language  the  short  enunciative  u  has  acquired  a  very 
prominent  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  blemish  in 
Malay&)am  orthography,  as  Dr  Gundert  terms  it,  will  now  disappear. 

(4.)  The  Telugu  Preterite, — InTelugu  all  preterite  verbal  participles, 
without  exception,  are  formed  by  adding  i  to  the  theme.  Even  those 
verbs  which  form  their  preterites  by  suffixing  d  or  some  modification 
of  it  in  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  Malay&]am,  form  their  preterites  in  Telugu 
by  suffixing  % — e.^.,  konrdu,  Tam.  and  Can.,  having  bought,  is  in  Telugu 
kon-i,  and  kan-du,  Tam.  and  Can.  having  seen,  is  kan-i.  Notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  this  rule,  there  are  traces  even  in  Telugu 
of  the  use  of  a  particle  corresponding  to  the  d  of  the  other  dialects  as 
a  sign  of  past  time.  Though  the  preterite  verbal  participle  never  takes 
any  suffix  but  that  of  t,  some  parts  of  the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb 
in  the  higher  idiom  of  the  language  (viz.,  the  first  and  second  persons 
both  singular  and  plural)  insert  the  particle  ti  between  the  *  of  the 
verbal  participle  and  the  pronominal  terminations.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  I  think,  that  this  ti,  which  is  found  nowhere  but  in  the  pre- 
terite, is  allied  to  the  d  which  is  inserted  in  the  same  place  in  the 
Canarese  preterite.  Thus,  whilst  both  in  Canarese  and  in  Telugu  the 
preterite  verbal  participle  of  dd-u,  to  play,  is  dd-i,  having  played,  in 
both  dialects  Hot  d  is  suffixed  to  %  before  adding  the  personal  termi- 
nations— e,g.,  compare  Can.  dd-i-d-enu,  1  played,  Tel.  dd-irti-ni.  It  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  probable  that  the  d  thus  inserted  by  the 
Canarese,  though  now  used  to  so  large  an  extent  euphonically,  was 
originally  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  identical  with  the  d  which  is  still 
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used  for  that  purpose  by  many  verbs.  This  view  derives  confirmation 
from  Telugu,  in  which  the  corresponding  ti  does  not  appear  to  be 
used  euphonically  at  all,  and  certainly  is  not.  used  for  the  prevention 
of  hiatus ;  for  there  is  no  hiatus  and  no  necessity  for  an  euphonic 
insertion  between  the  aforesaid  ddi  and  n»,  the  pronominal  fragment, 
or  in  the  second  person  between  ddi  and  vi.  It  therefore  follows  that 
we  must  regard  ti  as  a  sign  of  past  time,  subordinate  indeed  to  t,  and 
unused  in  the  third  person  of  the  preterite,  but  immediately  allied  to 
df  the  past  tense-sign  of  Tamil  and  Canarese,  and  testifying  to  the 
existence  of  a  time  when  d,  or  its  equivalent  t,  was  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  preterite  in  Telugu  as  in  the  other  dialects.  In  some  Telugu 
verbs,  ti  is  combined  in  such  a  manner  with  the  final  consonant  of  the 
theme,  as  to  prove  beyond  doubt  its  identity  in  origin  and  force  with 
the  Tamil  d — e.g,,^Ms4i^^  Tel.  I  did  (for  chSsi-ti^y  is  evidently 
Muivalwit  to  the  Tamu  iey-d4ii;  and  hoi)r^i-ni,  I  bought  (for  honir 
ti'm)y  is  equivalent  to  kd^-a^  So  also  when  S,  the  Telugu  conditional 
particle,  answering  to  the  Tamil  dl,  is  suffixed  to  the  preterite  tense  of 
a  verb  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  subjunctive, 
it  appears  evident  that  the  ancient  sign  of  the  preterite  of  the  Telugu 
must  have  been,  not  t,  but  ti  or  t — e.^.,  compare  the  Telugu  eJiist-i,  if 
^  (I,  thou,  he,  &c.)  did  or  do  (abbreviated  from  ch^ii-t-i),  with  £he  Tamil 
l^ig^^^.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  coincidence  that  in  Mon- 
goSan  the  gerund  du  has  been  modernised  into  ju,  and  that  again 
has  been  changed  colloquially  into  ji. 

We  have  seen  that  Tamil  inserts  n  between  the  preterite  verbal  par- 
ticiple and  the  pronominal  terminations  in  many  instances  in  which  d 
is  used  for  this  purpose  in  Canarese.  The  colloquial  dialect  of  Telugu 
makes  much  use  of  na  in  the  same  connection — e.g.,  dd-i-{n)-dnu,  1  played 
(answering  to  the  Tamil  dd'i-(n)-in),  instead  of  the  more  elegant  and 
probably  more  ancient  dd-i-ti^nu  Compare  ay-i-(n)-dwM,  TeL  I  became, 
d-{n)-inf  Tarn,  (for  dg-i-{n)'€n)y  and  d-{d)-enUy  Can.  (for  dg'i'{d)-enu). 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Telugu  agrees  with  the 
other  dialects  in  exhibiting  distinct  and  deep-seated  traces  of  the 
ancient  use  of  c?  or  <  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  prevalence  in  Telugu  at  present  of  the  use  of  i,  as  the  sign 
of  the  preterite  verbal  participle. 

I  may  here  take  occasion  to  guard  against  an  illusory  resemblance 
to  which  my  attention  was  once  called,  viz.,  the  resemblance  which 
subsists  between  the  Telugu  preterite  verbal  participle  veidd,  having 
placed,  and  the  corresponding  Tamil  participle  veittu^  which  is  vulgarly 
pronounced  veichi.  The  tt  of  the  Tamil  vei-tt-u^  being  simply  the 
hardened  and  doubled  form  of  (f,.is  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  preterite ; 
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and  if  there  were  any  real  alliance  between  tt-u^  througli  its  provincial 
pronunciation,  and  the  Telugu  cA-i,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  here 
an  instance  of  the  use  of  tt — ».«.,  of  d — ^in  modem  Telugu  as  well  as  in 
Tamil,  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite  verbal  participle,  and  consequently  of 
past  time.  The  resemblance,  however,  is  illusory.  The  ch  of  the 
Telugu  veichi  corresponds,  not  to  the  tt  of  the  Tamil  veittUy  but  to  the 
kk  which  constitutes  the  formative  of  so  many  verbs  and  nouns  in 
Tamil,  kk  makes  its  appearance  in  the  infinitive  of  this  very  verb, 
viz.,  va^kk-a,  to  place,  the  Telugu  of  which  is  veir^-cu  kk  is  vulgarly 
pronounced  ch  in  the  soutfieffi^art^f^the  TamiTcountry,  and  the  same 
pronunciation  universally  obtains  in  Telugu.  The  imperative  or  theme 
of  this  verb  in  Telugu  is  not  vei^  as  in  Tamil,  but  veichru  (with  the 
addition  to  m  of  the  formative  ch-u^  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Tamil 
kkr-u) ;  and  from  this  veichrU,  the  preterite  verbal  participle  veichri^  is 
regularly  formed,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  by  the  addition  of  t.  If 
the  corresponding  Tamil  verb  formed  its  preterite  in  the  same  manner, 
its  verbal  participle  would  be  vei-kk-t,  not  vei-tt-u.  A  case  in  point  in 
illustration  of  this  is  the  Tamil  tH-kk-u,  to  lift,  to  weigh  (Tel.  tH^h-u), 
the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  which  is  tH-kk-i  (Tel.  tH-ch-i), 

(5.)  The  Tulu  Freterite.^The  Tulu  preterite,  like  that  of  Gdnd, 
divides  itself  into  two  tenses,  an  imperfect  and  a  perfect,  each  regu- 
larly inflected.  The  imperfect  tense  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
ordinary  preterite  of  the  other  dialects,  and  is  formed  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  by  suffixing  to  the  root  either  the  ordinary  Dravidian 
t  or  d,  or  the  i,  which  is  still  more  commonly  used  in  several  dialects. 
Compare  Tu}u  itte,  I  was,  with  iddenu,  Can. ;  irund^n^  Tam. :  Tuju 
kirid^  {kSfj!  for  kSf)  with  k^ffen  (k^l-f^),  Tam,;  kiltdenu,  Can.  i 
appears  in  bdriyCy  I  fell,,  from  Mru^  to  fall  (Tam.  viru,  vtr).  The  per- 
fect tense  seems  to  be  formed  by  suffixing  an  additional  d,  with  such 
euphonic  changes  as  the  dialect  requires.  Compare  itte,  I  was,  with 
itt*  de,  I  have  been. 

(6.)  Preterites  of  Minor  Dialects. — It  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
Tuda  preterite,  th  appears  to  be  the  sign  of  the  past,  corresponding 
to  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  d — e.g.,  compare  dd-k-en,  1  dance,  with 
dd-thrb-ini,  I  danced.  This  th  is  written  ch  by  Mr  Metz — e,g,,  bindch' 
pint,  I  asked ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  same  ch  appears  alike  in  the 
present  and  the  past,  in  each  person  except  the  first  Dr  Pope  inserts 
th  before  ch  in  the  past — e.g.,  dd-th-chi,  danced.  In  the  Eota  dialect 
the  past  seems  to  be  represented  by  si — e.g\  compare  hdgape,  1  go,  with 
hdsipe,  I  went.  In  this  it  does  not  stand  alone,  as  will  be  seen.  In 
G6nd,  si  or  ji,  apparently  softened  from  ti,  forms  the  verbal  participle 
of  the  preterite ;  but  the  perfect  tense  is  formed  by  suffixing  tt — e.g., 
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kei-tt'dn,  I  have  called ;  JcH^  having  called.  In  Seoni  Odnd,  al«o,  the 
preterite  or  conjunctive  participle  suffixes  ii — e,g.,  wunh^  having 
spoken  ;  but  the  past  participle  is  formed  by  suffixing  tHr — e.g.^  vmnk- 
tilr,  spoken ;  and  the  past  tense  simply  suffibces  t — e.g.^  umnk-t-an^  I 
spoke,  wunk ti,  thou  didst  speak.  An  imperfect  or  progressive  tense 
is  formed  by  inserting  und  or  n<f,  apparently  the  substantive  verb, 
between  the  root  and  the  pronominal  terminations. 

These  instances  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  </,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  is,  if  not  the  only,  yet  at  least  the  most  ancient  and 
characteristic  sign  of  the  Dravidian  preterite. 

Origin  of  the  Dravidian  Signs  op  Past  Tiicb. 

1.  The  most  probable  conjecture  I  can  oflfer  respecting  the  origin  of 
t,  is  one  which  would  confirm  the  supposition  of  its  secondary  char- 
acter.    I  conceive  it  to  have  been  originally  a  vowel  of  conjunction, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  euphonically  connecting  the  verbal  theme 
and  ♦hft  tiP'Q  aigi)  nf  paaf.  timft^  d  iiT  //-y.     Where  the  theme  terminated 
in  a  hard  consonant,  euphony  would  require  some  such  vocalic  bond  of 
ccmnection — e.g.,  the  Old  Canarese  bdf-d^eny  I  lived,  is  undoubtedly 
somewhat  harsh  to  an  ear  that  is  attuned  to  Dravidian  phonetics ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  softened,  as  it  has  been  in  modem 
Canarese,  into  hdl-ird-enu.   We  see  a  precisely  similar  euphonic  insertion 
of  t  in  the  Latin  dom-i-tus  (instead  of  domrtus),  tamed,  and  the  Sanskrit 
pid-i-iah  (instead  of  ptd-tak),  pressed.     Subsequently  we  may  suppose 
the  true  preterite  d  to  have  gradually  dropped  off ;  whilst  %  remained, 
as  being  the  easier  sound,  with  the  adventitious  signification  of  the 
preterite.     There  are  many  instances  in  all  languages  of  euphonic  addi- 
tions coming  to  be  used  instead  of  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they 
were  attached — e.g.,  in  the  Telugu  verb,  vu  is  used  to  represent  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  pronoun  instead  of  id,  thou,  though  vu 
was  originally  only  an  euphonic  addition  to  nt,  by  which  it  was  con- 
verted into  ntvu. 

It  deserves  notice  that  wherever  i  is  used  in  Canarese  or  in  Tamil, 
instead  of  d,  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  the  use  of  d  would  in  that 
instance  be  harsh  and  uncouth ;  and  that  on  comparing  the  Tamil  verbs 
which  form  their  preterite  in  i  with  those  that  suffix  d,  no  reason  but 
euphony  can  be  alleged  why  the  one  suffix  should  be  employed  rather 
than  the  other ;  consequently  euphonic  causes  must  at  least  have  helped 
the  development  of  i.  This  supposition  of  the  origin  of  i  from  the 
vocalic  conjunction  of  d  with  the  verbal  theme,  would  also  account  for 
the  circumstance  that  wherever  t  is  followed  by  a  vowel  (whether  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  terminations,  or  the  a  which  consti- 
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tutes  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle)  it  picks  up  again  the  d  which 
it  had  gradually  lost,  and  uses  it  as  an  euphonic  bond  of  conjunction, 
either  in  its  original  shape  of  cf,  as  in  Canarese,  or  in  its  nasalised 
shape  of  n,  as  in  Tamil  and  Telagu.  The  manner  in  which  ti  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  theme  in  some  Telagu  preterites — e,g.,  konrutirni  (kotfr 
ti-ni),  I  bought,  confirms  this  supposition  of  the  euphonic  origin  of  t. 

2.  dy  the  more  characteristic  sign  of  the  Dravidian  preterite,  presents 
many  interesting  resemblances  to  corresponding  signs  of  past  time  in 
various  Indo-European  and  Scythian  languages. 

It  may  have  an  anterior,  though  remote,  connection  with  t  or  ta 


(alternating  with  na),  the  ordinary  sutnx  of  the  Indo-European  passive  t  ^ 

participle — e.g.,  jM-ta-h,  Sans,  known;  Greek  yvo^ro-t ;  Latin  {g)n^ttir8 : 
bhug-na-8,  Sans,  bent ;  Gothic  hug'arn{a)$.  In  Gk)thic  this  suffix  is  d 
or  t;  in  New  Persian  invariably  d.  In  Sanskrit  the  participle  which  is 
formed  from  ta  is  in  general  distinctively  passive ;  but  a  few  traces 
exist  of  a  preterite  signification,  only,  however,  in  connection  with 
neuter  verbs-^e.^.,  gortas,  one  who  went ;  bhil4ar8y  one  who  has  come 
into  being.  A  preterite  signification  predominates  also  in  the  active 
participles  formed  by  suffixing  tavat  (derived  from  the  passive  ta) — e,g., 
kri-tavatf  was  making,  and  in  the  indeterminate  past  participle,  or 
gerund,  which  is  formed  by  suffixing  tvd — e,g,,  kri-tvdf  having  made  or 
through  making. 

Though  there  may  possibly  be  some  ultimate  connection  between  the 
preterite  d  of  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  passive  (and  secondary 
preterite)  t  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  use  of  this  dtan  sign  of  the  preterite 
is  too  essential  a  characteristic  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  too  rare 
and  exceptional  in  Sanskrit  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  former 
borrowed  it  from  the  latter. 

The  I  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  preterite  in  Bengali  has 
been  supposed  by  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Bopp  to  be  derived  from 
the  past  participial  t  of  the  Sanskrit — e.g,j  karildnif  I  did,  is  derived 
by  them  from  karita,  Sans,  done,  followed  by  the  personal  termina- 
tion dm.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  conformity  of  karildm 
to  the  New  Persian  kardem,  I  did,  and  by  the  use  in  Mar&fhi  of  a 
similar  preterite  in  Z,  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  in  like  manner 
from  the  Sanskrit  passive  participial  t — e.g.,  mt  kelo-m,  I  did,  mtn 
geld-n,  I  went.  The  interchange  of  d  and  I  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
possibly  the  Sanskrit  t  may  have  become  d  or  d  before  it  was  corrupted 
into  l.  There  is  no  proof  of  this,  however,  and  the  I  which  is  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  ^  or  cf  in  the  formation  of  the  Slavonian  preterite 
hyl  (Pers.  bitd.  Sans.  bhiltd'S),  he  was,  shows  that  t  may  have  passed 
into  I  immediately,  without  the  middle  point  of  the  cerebral  d. 
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Whether  the  preterite  I  of  the  Bengali  and  M&rithi  is 
directly  from  the  Sanskrit  pasaiye  participial  t,  or  whether  it  haf 
descended  from  some  old  vernacnlar  of  Northern  India,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  fact  of  the  conformity  in  this  important  particular 
between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  those  of  the  Gaorian  family. 
We  should  notice,  howeyer,  this  important  difference  between  the  two, 
that  whibt  the  Gaurian  preterite  /,  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  appears  to  be  only  a  secondary  constmctiye  preterite,  the 
Dravidian  d  exhibits  no  trace  whatever  of  connection  with  any  pasaive 
participle. 

In  the  New  Persian,  d  invariably  forms  the  sign  of  the  preterite — 
e,g,,  hd-d-emf  I  was;  hur-d-em,  I  bore.  The  participle  which  con- 
stitutes the  verbal  theme  in  Persian,  and  which  has  a  formative  that 
is  passive  in  Sanskrit,  has  an  active  as  well  as  a  passive-preterite 
signification — ^.^.,  hurdeh  means  either  borne  or  having  borne,  accord- 
ing to  the  context.  The  preterite  tense  has  in  Persian  been  developed 
out  of  a  passive  participle ;  and  this  appears  to  have  happened  through 
the  influence  of  the  past  time  which  is  inherent  in  the  perfect  passive. 
In  Gothib  and  in  the  modem  Teutonic  tongues,  d  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  large  class  of  verbs  to  denote  the  preterite ;  but  this  d  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  relic  of  did,  and  this  again  to  be  reduplication  of  the 
root  do.  Consequently  the  d  of  loved  cannot  really  be  related  to  the 
t  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  still  less  with  the  d  of  the  Dravidian 
preterite,  though  all  three  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  identical 

The  formation  of  the  preterite  by  suffixing  d  prevails  also  in  the 
Turkish  and  Ugrian  tongues,  d  ja,  the  sign  of  past  time  used  by 
Turkish — e.g.,  compare  sever -im,  I  love,  with  sever-d-im^  i  loved;  an< 
lythis  d  is  inserted,  as  in  Tamil. and  Canare§e,  between  the  root  and  the 
pronominaT  signis.  Compare  the  present  tm,  I  am,  with  the  preterite 
t-d-um,  I  was.  Notice  also  ul-d-um,  I  was,  and  the  equivalent  form 
in  Oriental  Turkish,  bdl-dtm.  In  Finnish,  the  preterite  is  regularly 
formed  by  suffixing  t.  The  preterite  participle  from  which  the  perfect 
tense  is  formed  terminates  in  ut,  yt,  ety  <kc. — e.g.,  oll-ut,  having  been, 
from  the  theme  o/,  to  be.  The  Hungarian  forms  its  preterite  in  a 
similar  manner — e.g.,  the  preterite  participle  of  le-nni,  to  become,  is 
le-tt,  having  become;  and  from  this  is  regularly  formed  the  perfect 
le-tt-evi,  I  have  become.  It  especially  deserves  notice,  that  these 
Turkish,  Finnish,  and  Hungarian  signs  of  the  preterite  are  totally 
unconnected  with  the  passive  participle.  They  are  ^gns  of  past  time, 
not  of  passivity;  and  as  such  they  are  suffixed  to  all  indicatives, 
whether  active  or  neuter,  and  are  appended,  in  addition  to  the  sign  of 
passivity,  to  passive  forms,  only  when  those  passives  are  also  preterites. 
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In  this  particular,  therefore,  the  analogy  between  the  Dravidian  pre- 
terite and  the  Turko-Ugrian  is  closer  and  more  distinctive  than  the 
Indo-European  analogies  which  have  been  pointed  out.  As  regards 
use,  indeed,  whatever  be,  or  be  supposed  to  be,  the  origin  of  each,  it 
may  be  said  to  amount  to  identity. 

The  Dravidian  languages  being  so  highly  cultivated,  and  having  been 
cultivated  from  so  early  a  period,  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that 
in  developing  their  inflexional  forms  they  availed  themselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  words  or  particles  which  they  had  already  in  use,  instead  of 
borrowing  the  inflexional  particles  of  their  neighbour.  May  it  not  be 
practicable,  therefore,  to  discover  the  origin  of  dy  the  Dravidian  sign  of 
the  preterite,  in  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves  % 

Dr  Granl  (in  his  "  Outlines  of  Tamil  Grammar,"  p.  42)  says,  **  The 
verbal  form  in  du  {e,g,,  seydu  =  iey-ddu,  perhaps  *  something  endowed 
with  what  the  root  iey  signifies,  t.^.,  something  doing')  originally 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  all  the  forms  of  the  finite  verb  in  the  sin- 
gular (ndn  ieydu^  I  doing,  nt  Seydu,  thou  doing,  Ac),  and  ieydum 
(SeydU'Um),  in  the  plural  {ndm  Seydum^  ntnga}  ieydum,  &c.  ieydu  in 
the  sense  of  I  did,  and  ieydum  in  the  sense  of  we  did,  are  still  found 
in  the  ancient  dialect).  Probably  the  personal  afi^es  were  added  later, 
ieydu  in  =  sfyden,  1  did,  &c.  In  Malay l^am  the  personal  afiSxes  are 
not  yet  used  in  prose."  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  said 
the  personal  affixes  have  ceased  to  be  used  in  Malayftlam  prose,  for  we 
find  them  in  the  prose  of  ancient  inscriptions  ;  but  he  is  quite  right  in 
what  he  says  respecting  the  occasional  use  of  the  uninflected  forms  Seydu 
and  ieydum  in  the  Tamil  poets.  Seydu  is  used  both  for  the  preterite 
and  the  future,  but  at  present  only  in  the  first  person  singular,  and 
seydum  in  the  plural — e.g,y  Seydu,  I  did,  or  will  do,  Seydum,  we  did,  or 
will  do.  Dr  Granl's  identification  of  the  d,  which  is  the  sign  of  the 
preterite,  with  the  d  which  denotes  the  neuter  singular  in  ddu,  idu, 
that,  this,  in  Tamil,  and  adi,  idi,  in  Telugu,  is  very  ingenious.  This  d 
is  used  largely  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns,  and  might  easily  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  present-future  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  came  to  be  used  as  the  sign  of  the  pre- 
terite, the  most  distinctive  of  Dravidian  tenses.  In  the  Tamil  condi- 
tional Seyd-dl,  if  (one)  does,  or  did,  Seydu  appears  to  express  the 
meaning  of  *  doing'  irrespective  of  time.  In  some  connections,  however, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  conditional  form  connects  itself  distinctively  with 
the  past.  (See  "  The  Conditional")  Every  difficulty  would  be  removed 
if  we  supposed  the  particle  originally  appended  to  the  root  to  have  been, 
not  simply  du,  but  adu,  the  remote  demonstrative  that.     It  has  been 

seen  that  ute,  the  sign  of  the  present  in  Canarese,  is  probably  utu, 

2c  ^ 
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this.    There  is  something  very  enticing  in  the  supposition  of  the  ongin  of 
one  of  the  present  tenses  of  the  Dravidian  verb  from  the  demonstntiTe 
*this'  and  of  that  of  the  most  distinctive  form  of  the  past  from  *  that' 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  supposition,  as  far  as  the  preterite  is 
concerned,  is  the  fact  that  the  a  of  adu  does  not  sarvive.      It  might  be 
answered  that  this  vowel  might  easily  be  lost  after  the  reason  for  its  use 
had  ceased  to  be  perceived.    True ;  but  in  this  case  another  vowel,  t,  has 
asserted  a  place  for  itself  instead  of  a,  being  used  euphonically  in  Canarese 
before  cf,  and  used  by  itself  in  Tamil,  ^[alayalam,  and  Telugu  as  a  sign  of 
the  preterite  ;  and  if  i  is  used  demonstratively,  or  is  a  relic  of  a  vowel 
used  demonstratively,  the  preterite  must  have  been  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  root  of  *this,'  not  *that,'  which  is  very  unlikely.     All  that  can 
safely  be  concluded,  therefore,  is  that  the  d  of  the  Dravidian  preterite 
was  probably  in  its  origin  a  neuter  singular  formative,  couyerting  the 
verbal  root  to  which  it  was  attached  into  a  verbal  noun  ;  not  into  an 
abstract  verbal  noun,  such  as  the  future  seems  to  have  been  formed 
from,  but  into  a  concrete  or  conjugated  noun,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
verb  was  nrrested  and  localised.    If  this  supposition  should  be  accepted, 
it  will  follow  that  an  agreement,  up  to  a  certain  point,  will  be  dis- 
covered to  exist  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Sanskrit  and 
Persian.     A  demonstrative  letter  or  particle  will  be  found  to  be  made 
use  of  in  both  classes  of  languages  for  substantially  the  same  purpose. 
In  one  it  is  used  to  denote  the  preterite,  in  the  other  to  form  a  passive 
participle  capable  of  being  used  as  a  preterite.     What  renders  it  more 
remarkable  is  that  this  demonstrative  letter  or  particle  is  <  or  c/  in  both. 
The  dl  of  the  Turkish  preterite  {fever-di-ni,  I  loved)  is  regarded  by 
Max  Miiller  (**  Lectures,"  p.  324)  jus  the  relic  of  a  possessive  pronouiu 
"  Paying  belongs  to  nie,"  he  says,  **  equals  I  have  paid" — i.e.,  I  have 
or  possess  paying.     Is  the  i^i^terite  d  of  T^amil  also  a  posspj^iyg  ?     It 
viight  take  this  force,  seeing  tliat  whilst  adu  is  a  demonstrative,  mean- 
ing that  or  it,  it  is  also  a  possessive  meaning  of — e.g.,  adu  enaduj  that 
is  mine.      On  the  other  hand,  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  .xl.  possessive 
signification  in  the  Tamil  preterite.     It  does  not  seem  to  get  beyond  a 
demonstrative  meaning. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mongolian  has  a  gerund,  formed  by  affix- 
ing (/,  wliicli  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dravidian 
d-u — e.f/.y  onady  riding,  from  onihuy  to  ride.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  Turkish  preterite  d  or  di,  if  not  also  with 
the  Dravidian  d,  the  Sanskrit  t,  and  the  Persian  d.  The  Mongolian 
has  another  gerund  in  ji,  which  Mr  Edkins  thinks  is  derived  from  c/, 
the  Mongol  j  having  d  for  its  equivalent.  So  also  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Tamil  du  becomes  si  in  Telugu.     Tlio  Japanese  gerund  in  te  nearly 
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agrees  in  form  and  use  with  the  Mongol — e.g.^  aglute,  lifting  up,  from 
aghe^  to  lift  up.  The  Japanese  preterite  tense  also  is  formed  by  affixing 
ta  (apparently  a  modification  of  the  gerund  te) — e,g,,  mita,  saw,  from 
mi,  to  see. 

3.  2^/ie  Future  Tense, — The  preterite  tense  of  the  Dravidian  verb  is 
generally  formed  from  the  preterite  participle  by. suffixing  the  pro- 
nominal terminations,  but  the  future  is  generally  formed,  not  from  a 
future  participle,  but  by  suffixing  to  the  verbal  theme  some  particle 
which  is  regarded,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  as  a  sign  of 
future  time,  and  adding  to  that  particle  the  pronominal  terminations. 
Generally  these  languages  are  destitute  of  a  future  participle.  The 
exceptions  are  Malay&]am  and  classical  Tamil,  in  both  of  which  there  is 
a  participle  of  the  future  in  vdn  or  pdn,  and  Tulu,  in  which  there 
is  a  participle  which  may  be  used  either  for  the  present  or  the  futiire. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages  there  are  two  future  formations.  One, 
which  is  called  in  Canarese  grammars  the  conditional  future,  is  found 
in  Canarese  and  Telugu  alone ;  the  other,  which  is  contained  in  all  the 
dialects,  inclusive  of  the  Canarese  and  Telugu,  is  an  indeterminate 
tense,  only  slightly  futuric,  and  is  called  by  Telugu  grammarians  "  the 
aorist.''  It  should  here  be  observed  also,  that  the  use  of  the  present 
for  the  future  is  exceedingly  common  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects. 

The  future  is  the  least  distinctive  of  the  Dravidian  tenses.  It  is 
used  to  denote  what  is,  was,  or  shall  be  habitually  done,  and  it  is 
generally  the  connection  only  which  fixes  it  to  a  particular  time. 
When  used  alone  it  denotes  the  future  more  commonly  than  any  other 
time,  and  hence  is  called  the  future  by  grammarians.  The  particles  by 
which  it  is  expressed  seem  to  show  that  originally  it  was  a  verbal 
noun,  denoting  abstractly  the  idea  contained  in  the  verb ;  and  if  this 
idea  is  correct  it  will  account  for  its  indeterminateness. 

In  Tamil  there  are  several  modes  of  forming  the  future,  each  of 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  one  or  another  of  the  other  dialects.  The 
oldest  form  of  the  future — of  which  a  few  traces  only  survive  in  the 
poets — was  formed  by  adding  y  or  X;  to  the  root,  with  the  usual  enun- 
ciative  u — e.g.,  iey-gu^  I  will  do.  This  is  pluralised  by  the  addition 
of  um — e.g.,  key-gum^  we  will  do,  also  sey-gum  vandem,  we  came  in 
order  to  do,  in  which  key-gum  has  the  force  of  a  plural  participle  of  the 
future.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  gum  or  hum 
which  may  be  affixed  to  any  verb  in  classical  Canarese,  to  form  an 
aorist — e.g.,  geyu-gum,  he,  it,  they,  <kc.,  do.  The  sign  of  the  future  is 
g.  um,  originally  a  conjunctive  particle,  can  be  used  either  as  a  sign 
of  comprehension,  to  give  fulness  to  the  sense,  or  as  a  sign  of  plurality. 
The  connection  shows  in  which  sense  it  is  used.     In  the  next  stage  of 
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the  growth  of  this  form  of  the  future  we  find  the  personal  terminations 
suffixed  to  gu^  but  still  only  in  the  poets — e,g,^  ieyg^n  {iey^4n\  I  will  do. 
In  certain  connections  this  g  is  hardened  to  kk — e,g,y  adeUckSit,  I  will 
obtain.  In  both  these  cases  v  would  be  used  in  the  ordinary  dialect 
instead  of  g.  This  g  or  H*,  though  used  in  a  futuric  sense,  seems  to 
connect  itself^aturally  with  the  formative  g  or  kk,  which  constitutes 
I  ^  the  ordinary  formative  of  many  verbs,  and  appears  as  such  in  the  infi- 
nitive and  the  neuter  future,  as  well  as  in  verbal  derivatives — e.g., 
pd-ga,  to  go ;  pd-gunif  it  will  go ;  iru-kka,  to  be ;  ini-kkumy  it  will  be. 

The  future  is  ordinarily  formed  in  Tamil,  both  in  the  poets  and  in 
the  colloquial  dialect,  by  adding  v,  6,  or  pp  to  the  root,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  euphony  explained  when  treating  of  the  causal  verb. 
After  y,  /,  r,  r  and  /,  v  is  generally  used — e.g.^  iep-v-^n,  1  will  do ;  M- 
v4ny  1  will  say ;  tdr-v4n,  I  will  lean  upon ;  vdr-vSn^  I  will  flourish ; 
rndt-v-en,  1  will  pensL  To  this,  however,  there  are  exceptions  in 
regard  to  roots  ending  in  I  and^; — e.g.  JO^ai^  to  learn,  becomes  in  the 
[uture  karpSn  ( =  kal^phil,  andfA:^/^  hew^Secomes  ki(phi{  =  k^-pphi). 
V  is  used  after  roots  ending  in^  preceded  by  a  long  VOWel,  wheiCer 
long  by  nature  or  by  position — e,g.y  pddu,  to  sing,  becomes  in  the 
future  pddu-ihin;  anuppu^  to  send,  anuppu-v4n.  The  nas^sn  and  9 
j^  form  their  futures  by  suffixing  h — e.^.,  en,  to  say,  becomes  intheloEare 
T[  ^jnrb4n.  I  will  sav  i^ist,  to  eat,  becomes  unrb-4n,  ^  This  h  changes  some- 
'  times  in  the  poets  to  m — e,g,y  instead  of  mbar,  they  will  say,  the  poets 
are  fond  of  using  enmar.  Another  and  still  more  poetical  form  of  this 
future  verb  is  enTnandr,  (See  Epicene  Plural,  p.  138.)  h  also  makes 
its  appearance  in  those  future  participial  nouns  in  which  two  vi 
wnnlfi  ftthftrwiae  a^jiear — e.g.^  varubavati,  not  vamvavan,  he  wlio  will 
come.  All  other  Tamil  verbs  (with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions) 
form  futures  of  this  class  by  affixing  pp — that  is,  by  doubling  6,  which 
then  becomes  pp  by  rule — e.g.y  trw,  to  be,  becomes  in  the  future  iru- 
pp-Sn :  nada,  to  walk,  nada-pp4n ;  kadi^  to  bite,  Jcadi-pp^n.  Of  all 
these  futuric  particles  or  modifications  of  the  same  particle,  the  one  most 
Uargely  used  in  Tamil  ia(t;,^nd  this  is  the  future  suffix  invariably  used 
in  colloquial  Canarese,  and  generally  in  the  classical  dialect.  The  Tu}u 
present,  originally  a  future,  also  uses  r.  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
these  signs  of  the  future  as  originally  nothing  more  than  formatives  of 
verbal  nouns.  According  to  this  supposition,  ^,  the  oldest  sign  of  the 
future  in  Tamilj^'ould  naturally  ally  itself  to  v,  6,  and  p.  The  only 
difference  between  the  verbal  noun  and  the  future  is  that  the  verbal 
noun  affixes  to  the  ^,  r,  6,  or  7?,  only  an  enunciative  vowel,  generally  u, 
whilst  the  future  is  recognised  by  its  affixing  to  the  same  formative  letters 
the  pronominal  terminations — e.g.^  compare  kadii-guy  mustard,  from  ka^Uy 
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to  be  sliarp ;  huru-kku,  athwart,  from  ih/ru,  to  be  short ;  ar^-vu,  know- 
ledge, from  ari,  to  know ;  idr-but  support,  from  idr,  to  lean  upon ;  tira- 
ppuy  an  opening,  from  ^t'ra,  to  open.  The  formatives  most  largely  used  in 
the  formation  of  these  verbal  nouns  are  v  and  ppf  just  as  we  have  seen  that 
V  and  pp  are  the  most  commonly  used  signs  of  the  future.  That  the 
future  was  originally  a  verbal  noun  will  appear  still  more  clearly  when  we 
consider  the  Tamil  second  future,  or  defective  aoristic  future,  in  um  or  u. 

The  Tamil  future  formed  from  v,  b,  or  pp,  is  destitute  of  a  relative 
participle,  and  uses  instead  the  aorist  future  in  um.  Generally  also, 
that  aorist  is  used  instead  of  the  more  distinctive  future  in  the  third 
person  singular  neuter.  Thus,  whilst  *  he  will  be '  is  tru-pp-dn,  *  it 
will  be'  is  ordinarily  tru(kk)-umy  not  irurpp-adu;  and  forms  like  iru- 
pp-adu  are  in  general  used  only  as  participial  nouns.  In  this  respect 
Tamil  is  less  regular  than  Canarese,  in  which  the  ordinary  third  person 
neuter  singular  of  the  future  tense  is  im-v-adu.  In  the  classical  dia- 
lect of  Tamil,  however,  we  find  varvr{7i)a,  things  that  will  come. 

Another  or  second  future  formation  of  the  Tamil  may  be  called  the 
defective  aoristic  future,  inasmuch  as  its  reference  to  future  time  is  still 
less  distinct  and  determinate  than  the  future  in  v,  and  as  it  is  ordinarily 
restricted  to  two  forms,  the  third  person  singular  neuter,  and  the  rela- 
tive participle.  This  defective  future  is  formed  by  suffixing  um  to  the 
formed  theme — e.g.,  p6g-um,  it  will  go ;  var-um,  it  will  come ;  iruhk- 
um,  it  will  be.  The  future  in  um  is  not  considered  by  Tamil  gram- 
marians as  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  future  in  v,  but  is 
strangely  enough  considered  as  a  part  of  it.  Its  claim,  however,  to  be 
regarded  a^  a  distinct  future  formation  is  confirmed  by  the  Malay ft}am, 
in  which  it  is  the  form  c^^thefuturejn  ordinary  use — e.g,^  fldn  tnid-um^ 
I  will  write,  nt  erud-um,  thou  wilt  write ;  the  other  form  corresponding 
toi  the  Tamil  future  in  v,  h,  pp,  is  used  in  Malay&}am  as  in  Tamil,  but 
not  so  commonly,  except  in  conjunction  with  certain  nouns — e,g., 
di/6!am,  till  (it)  become,  for  dgu-{v)-6lam  or  dgumrSfam ;  manpp'6}am, 
till  (it  die),  for  marikkum-dfam^  In  the  Tamil  of  prose  and  conversa- 
tion the  future  in  um  is  used  in  connection  with  the  neuter  of  the 
third  person  singular  alone ;  but  in  the  poetry  it  occasionally  takes  a 
wider  range  of  application,  and  is  sometimes  construed  even  with  the 
masculine-feminine  plural,  as  in  Malay&]am.  The  future  in  um^  when 
used  in  Tamil  as  a  relative  participle,  does  not  differ  from  the  form  of 
the  same  future  which  is  used  as  the  third  person  singular  neuter.  The 
forms  are  identical — e.g,,  pdg-um,  it  will  go,  p6g-um^  which  will  go ; 
they  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one. 

um  is  added,  not  to  the  crude  root  of  the  verb,  or  that  form  which 
is  used  as  the  imperative,  but  to  the  formed  theme,  or  that  verbal  noon 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  the  infinitive,  and  the  eqaivalent  of  which 
constitutes  in  Telugu  the  inflexional  basis  of  every  part  of  the  Terb. 
The  base  to  which  the  future  um  is  suffixed,  may,  therefore,  safely  be 

imed  to  be  a  verbal  noun,  even  in  Tamils  though  it  rarely  appears 
in  a^separate  shape.  TKefoUowing  instances  will  show  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  Tamil  infinitive  and  the  aoristic,  impersonal 
future,  in  virtue  of  the  formation  of  both  on  the  basis  of  the  formed 
verbal  theme,  or  assumed  verbal  noun,  in  question : — compare  p^g-a^ 
to  go,  pdg'Um,  it  will  go ;  inflexional  theme,  pd^u :  pdkk-a,  to  cause  to 
go,  to  get  rid  of ;  pdkk^m,  it  will  get  rid  of ;  inflexional  theme,  pd-kku  : 
irukk-a,  to  be ;  iri/H*-um,  it  will  be ;  inflexional  theme,  iru-kku.  In 
those  cases  in  which  intransitive  verbs  are  converted  into  transitives  by 
doubling  the  initial  consonant  of  the  tense-sign  {e.g.f  valar-giT^n,  I 
grow,  hardened  into  valar-kkir-hi^  I  rear),  the  infinitive  and  the  aoristic 
future  of  the  transitive  verb  are  formed  upon  the  basis  of  a  theme 
which  terminates  in  the  formative  kk-u  (the  equivalent  of  which  is  cK-u 
in  Telugu),  whilst  the  unformed  theme,  or  ultimate  root,  is  the  basis 
of  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  intransitive — e.g,y  compare  valar^, 
to  grow;  valar-uTTif  it  will  grow:  theme,  valar ;  with  valar-kk-ay  to 
rear ;  valar-kk-um,  it  will  rear :  theme  valar-hku.  It  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  these  illustrations,  that  the_above  g  ovk  is  no^ 
the  sign  of  future  time ;  it  belongs  to  the  formative,  not  to  the  future ; 
tne^iufmidivu  u  will  us  the  aoristic  future  is  built  upon  it ;  and  the 
Telugu  formative  which  corresponds  to  it  has  a  place  in  every  part  of 
the  verb.  The  conclusion  we  thus  arrive  at  confirms  the  supposition 
that  the  first  Tamil  future  also  was  originally  only  a  verbal  noun,  and 
that  it  is  indebted  to  usage  for  its  futuric  mctaning. 

The  future  in  wm  is  altogether  impersonal ;  no  pronominal  termina- 
tions are  ever  added  to  it,  and  in  consequence  it  is  well  adapted  to  be 
used  as  a  relative  participle,  the  relative  participles  being  used  alike 
by  all  persons,  numbers,  and  genders.  The  particle  wm,  which  con- 
stitutes the  sign  of  future  time,  is  identical  in  form,  and  is  also,  I 
believe,  identical  in  origin  and  force,  Mdth  um,  the  conjunctive  or 
copulative  particle  of  Tamil.  It  is  also  identical  with  7iu,  the  im- 
personal suffix  of  the  third  person  singuLar  and  plural  of  each  gender 
of  the  Telugu  aorist, — a  tense  which  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  nu  is  an  euphonised  form  of  u,  the 
conjunctive  particle  of  Telugu,  corresponding  to  n,  the  ultimate  base 
of  the  Tamil  um;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  particle  has  been 
chosen,  both  in  Tamil  and  in  Telugu,  to  be  the  characteristic  sign  of 
the  aorist,  because  of  its  suitableness  for  conjoining  the  future  to  the 
present  and  past, — that  is,  for  expressing  the  idea  of  continuity.     This 
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tense,  it  is  true,  frequently  denotes  the  future ;  but  does  this  only  in 
a  vague  manner,  and  it  is  much  more  frequently  used  to  express  con- 
tinuous action,  or  what  is  habitually  done.  Thus,  mAd-u  ptd  tin{n)- 
um  (Tarn.)  is  to  be  translated,  not  the  ox  will  eat  grass,  but  the  ox 
eats  (t.tf.,  habitually  eats)  grass,  or  grass  is  the  ox*s  food. 

When  the  relative  participle  of  this  aoristic  future,  coupled  to  a 
noun  signifying  time,  is  followed  by  a  finite  preterite  verb,  the  future 
in  Tamil  takes  the  sense  of  the  imperfect — e.^.,  ndn  var-um  parudu, 
p&rei  {k)JcandH,  when  I  was  coming  (which  appears  to  mean  literally 
when  I  shall  come),  I  saw  the  battle.  In  respect  of  this  capacity  of 
the  aoristic  future  for  becoming  an  historical  preterite,  it  resembles  the 
future  tense  of  the  Semitic  languages. 

Classical  Tamil,  Malay&}am,  and  Telugu  occasionally  form  this 
aoristic  future  by  suffixing  u  instead  of  um — e,g,,  var-u,  Tam.  it  will 
come,  instead  of  var-um ;  ufig-u,  it  will  eat,  instead  of  'ung-um; 
parapp-Uf  it  will  spread,  instead  of  parapp-um.  It  is  apparent  from 
these  illustrations  that  Uy  like  um,  is  suffixed,  not  to  the  root  or  ultimate 
base  of  the  verb,  but  to  the  formed  verbal  theme,  or  primitive  verbal 
noun,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  the  future.  This  future  in 
u  is  considered  by  native  grammarians  as  an  al-vari,  or  uninflected 
form,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  u  is  sometimes  elided  gives  colour 
to  this  idea ;  but  as  the  basis  is  not  the  bare  root,  but  that  root  plus 
the  formative,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  that  extent  at  least  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  inflected  form.  The  u  is  probably  not  the  merely 
euphonic  enunciative  u,  as  appears  from  the  position  it  holds  in 
Malay&]am,  but  the  u  which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  conjunctive 
particle  um.  The  future  in  um  and  the  future  in  tt  are  thus  brought 
into  agreement. 

Future  Verbal  Participle, — There  is  a  verbal  participle  of  the  future 
in  use  in  classical  Tamil,  and  still  more  largely  used  in  Malay ftlam, 
which  is  formed  by  adding  vdn,  bdn,  or  ppdri,  either  to  the  root  or  to 
the  inflexional  base  of  the  verb.  Another  form  found  in  Tamil  alone, 
and  in  it  but  rarely,  is  pdkhi.  This  is  a  verbal  participle,  not  an 
infinitive,  but  is  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  infinitive 
in  use — e.g,,  Tamil,  holla  (infin.)  erunddriy  means  he  rose  up  to  slay ; 
and  kolvdn  (fut.  part.)  erunddn,  means  also  he  rose  up  to  slay.  It 
might  be  rendered,  he  rose  up  being  icbout  to  slay ;  but  this  would 
be  simply  an  awkward  way  of  saying  the  same  thing.  The  initial 
letter  of  this  particle  is  v,  b,  or  pp,  according  to  circumstances;  and 
those  circumstances  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  under  which  the 
sign  of  the  future  tense,  already  considered,  becomes  v,  6,  or  pp. 
Whatever  is  the  origin  of  the  one  sign  must  be  the  origin  of  the  other. 
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The  following  are  instances  of  all  three  initials : — varu-vdnj  being  about 
to  come;  utybdn^  being  about  to  eat;  nadorppdn^  being  abooi  to 
walk.  I  have  not  met  with  any  instance  of  the  change  of  6  into  at 
after  a  nasal,  in  connection  with  this  particle  (though  it  waa  noticed 
that  the  h  of  the  future  tense  often  changes  in  the  poets  into  m — e.^, 
tnbar »  enmavy  they  will  say) ;  but  this  change,  or  the  equivalent  one 
of  V  into  m,  is  common  in  Malay&lam,  in  which  they  would  aay,  not 
ufyhdUf  being  about  to  eat,  as  in  Tamil ;  but  wirmdn.  In  Malayftlam 
the  V  is  sometimes  optionally  omitted — e.g.,  var-doy  instead  of  varu- 
vdn,  being  about  to  come,  dn,  the  second  portion  of  this  particle, 
though  apparently  identical  with  di^  the  pronominal  termination  of 
the  third  person  singular  masculine  in  Tamil,  has  in  reality  no  con- 
nection with  it.  I  regard  it  as  an  euphonic  or  emphatic  lengthening 
of  an,  and  this  as  equivalent  to  am,  adu,  the  orditiaiy  formatiTes  of 
Tamil  neuter  singular  nouns.  We  have  another  instance  of  thia  change 
of  adu  to  an,  and  then  to  dn,  in  pdn,  ten,  which  is  a  poetical  form 
of  padu  or  pcUtu.  See  ^*  Numerals : ''  Ten.  iruppdn,  Tarn,  being  about 
to  be,  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  the  equivalent  of  iruppadUf  that  which 
is  about  to  be,  it  will  be  (Can.  iruvadu), 

« 

Canarese  forms  its  ordinary  future,  and  the  Tu]u  its  present  (by 
analogy  a  future),  by  inserting  v  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal 
terminations,  in  accordance  with  tiie  first  Tamil  future — viz.,  that  in 
V.  This  Canarese  future,  like  the  Tamil,  has  often  an  indeterminate, 
aoristic  sense ;  but  it  is  more  regular  than  the  Tamil,  inasmuch  as  it 
never  changes  v  into  h  or  pp,  in  the  modem  dialect,  but  uses  «  as  the 
invariable  sign  of  future  time.  It  is  not  obliged  also,  like  the  Tamil, 
to  borrow  its  third  person  singular  neuter  from  another  formation,  but 
forms  it,  like  the  other  persons,  by  means  of  v — e.^.,  iru-v-iiduy  it  will 
be ;  and  it  btis  also  a  relative  participle  of  its  own — e,g,y  hdiurv-a  or 
bdl'V-a,  that  will  live.  It  is  richer  in  this  respect  than  the  other 
dialects.  The  Tu\\i  future,  properly  so-called,  must  be  considered  as 
simply  a  verbal  noun,  with  the  affixes  of  the  personal  terminations. 

The  Telugu  tense  which  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  and  Canarese 
aoristic  futures  is  still  more  distinctively  an  aorist  than  they,  though 
with  an  inclination  in  general  to  the  idea  of  futurity.  By  English 
grammarians  this  tense  is  commonly  called,  not  the  future,  but  the 
aorist.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  du  between  the  theme  and  the 
pronominal  terminations  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular masculine  and  feminine,  and  third  person  plural  neuter,  in  which 
nu  alone,  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  um,  is  added  to  the  theme. 
Compare  the  Tamil  dg-uniy  it  will  become,  it  will  be,  with  the  Telugu 
aorist  avu-nu  (he,  she,  it,  they,  neut.,  &c.),  will  become.     Possibly  the 
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Telugu  aoristic  formative  du  is  allied  to  tu,  the  particle  of  present 
time.  Gond  makes  use  of  A;  as  the  sign  of  the  future,  in  connection 
with  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  verb— f.^.,  wunkt-k^f  I  will 
speak.  Compare  the  g  or  kk  which  is  sometimes  used  as  the  sign  of 
the  future  by  the  High  Tamil. 

2.  The  more  Distinctive  Future, — In  modem  Canarese  this  con- 
stitutes the  second  form  of  the  future,  in  consequence  of  being  less 
used  than  the  other.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  ty,  or  f,  or  d^  between 
the  theme  and  the  pronominal  signs,  and  lengthening  the  vowel  which 
immediately  follows  this  future  particle — viz.,  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
pronoun — e.gr.,  rndd-iy-inu,  I  will  do,  or  nudi-d-inu,  1  will  say.  In 
Telugu  also,  this  future  assumes  a  twofold  form,  from  the  optional  use 
of  two  inserted  particles,  corresponding  to  the  iy  or  C,  and  d  of  the 
Canarese.  One  form  inserts  i  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal 
terminations — e.g.,  Ms-i-jiU,  I  will  do— which  ^  is  optionally  changed 
to  i,  in  the  third  person  neuter  plural — e.g.,  cMs-i-ni,  they  (neut)  will 
do.  The  other  form  of  the  future,  which  is  still  more  rarely  used, 
inserts  eda — e,g,^  chSs-eda-nu,  1  will  do — except  in  the  third  person 
singular,  and  the  third  person  neuter  plural,  in  which  edi  is  used 
instead  of  eda — e.g.,  ckis-edi-ni,  they  (neut.)  will  do. 

Affinities  of  the  Sign  of  the  Future, — The  most  characteristic  and 
most  extensively  used  sign  of  the  future  in  the  Dravidian  tongues,  is 
evidently  the  v  of  the  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  Tu]u.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Bengali  and  Oriya,  and  also  in  Bhojpuri  Hindi,  the  sign  of 
future  time  is  v,  pronounced  h — e.g,y  rdkhiba,  Beng.  I  will  preserve ; 
in  Oriya,  rdkhibi;  in  Bhojpuri  Hindi,  rdkhab — and  this  b  has 
been  connected  by  Max  Milller  with  the  5  or  ^  which  forms  the 
most  characteristic  sign  of  the  Latin  future,  and  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  relic  of  an  old  substantive  verb.  The  d  of  the  Dravidian  pre- 
terite seemed  to  have  so  wide  a  range  of  affinities  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  that  it  need  not  be  considered  impossible,  though  I  can 
scarcely  consider  it  probable,  that  the  Dravidian  futuric  v  also  should 
possess  some  ulterior  affinities.  The  nearest  resemblances  are  those 
of  the  Ugrian  languages.  In  Finnish,  u^a  or  va  is  the  sign  dl  the 
future  participle  which  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation 
of  the  future  tense — e.g,,  ole-va,  about  to  be  ;  and  the  sign  of  the 
future  infinitive  is  van—  e.g,,  ole-van,  to  be,  to  be  about  to  be ;  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  Tamil  future  verbal  participle  in  vdn. 
In  Hungarian,  the  future  participle  is  formed  by  suffixing  v6 — e,g., 
Ie-v6  (Finnish  ole-va)  being  or  about  to  be.  If  I  am  right,  however, 
in  considering  the  Dravidian  future  in  v,  &,  p,  as  a  verbal  noun  origin- 
ally, and  the  signs  of  the  future  as  the  ordinary  formatives  of  verbal 
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nouns,  all  such  Indo-European  and  Scythian  resemblances   most  be 
regarded  as  merely  accidental. 

4.  Compound  Tenses. — It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Dravidian  compound  tenses,  inasmuch  as  in  all  the  dialects, 
except  the  Tu]u  and  Goud,  they  are  formed  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  by  suffixing  the  various  tenses  of  the  substantive  verb  to  the 
verbal  participles  of  active  verbs.  Thus  '  doing  I  was '  will  represent 
the  imperfect  (also  '  doing  I  came  ') ;  *  doing-keeping '  (t.«.,  keeping  a 
doing) '  I  was/  a  more  continuative  imperfect ;  *  having  done  I  am/  the 
perfect ;  *  having  done  I  was,'  the  pluperfect ;  *  having  done  I  shall  be,' 
the  future  perfect.  The  last  two  compound  tenses  are  formed  in  this 
manner  even  in  Tu]u  and  G6nd. 

A  vast  number  of  auxiliary  verbs  are  used  in  all  the  Dravidian 
dialects,  in  conjunction  with  infinitives  and  verbal  participles,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  compound  ideas  ;  but  as  the  use  of  those  auxili- 
aries pertains  rather  to  the  idiom  or  83mtax  of  the  language  than  to  the 
grammatical  structure,  and  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  ordinaiy 
grammars,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  into  them  here.  (See 
"  Classification  of  Verbs.*') 

The  Relative  Pakticiple. — It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
Dravidian  languages,  that  they  have  no  relative  pronouns  whatever, 
and  that  the  place  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  supplied  by  a  part  of  the 
verb  which  is  called  the  relative  participle,  or  the  adjective  participle, 
a  participle  which  is  invariably  followed  by  a  noun,  and  preceded  by 
the  words  or  phrases  that  depend  upon  the  relative. 

The  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  have  relative  pronouns  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  relatives  pah,  yA^  yad,  who,  masc.,  who,  f em.,  which, 
neut.  ;  but  of  those  pronouns  they  make  little  use,  probably  through 
an  under-current  of  Dravidian,  or  at  least  of  Prae-Sanskrit,  influences. 
In  those  languages  a  sentence  which  contains  a  relative  is  ordinarily 
divided  into  two  members ;  and  the  demonstrative  pronoun  which 
forms  the  nominative  of  the  second  member  of  the  sentence,  is  used 
instead  of  a  relative.  Thus  instead  of  saying,  the  man  who  came  yes- 
terday has  come  again  to-day,  they  would  prefer  to  say,  a  man  came 
yesterday,  he  is  come  again  to-day.  The  Dravidian  languages  some- 
times make  use  of  a  similar  idiom,  but  only  in  the  hurry  of  conversa- 
tion. They  are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  any  such  artangement, 
the  signification  of  the  relative,  together  with  that  of  the  definite 
article,  being  contained  in,  and  distinctly  expressed  by,  the  relative 
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participle  of  the  verb.  Thus  they  would  say  in  Tamil,  vanda-dl,  the 
person  who  came,  literally,  the-who-came  person.  In  like  manner  they 
might  use  the  present  relative  participle — e,g.,  varugira  d/,  the-who-is- 
coming  person,  or  the  future  varum  4/,  the-who-will-come  person. 

The  name  given  to  the  relative  participle  by  Tamil  grammarians,  is 
jyeijar  echcltanif  noun-defect,  or  noun -complement — i.e.,  a  word  which 
requires  the  complement  of  a  noun  to  complete  its  signification.  This 
name  is  given  to  it  because  it  participates  so  largely  in  the  nature 
of  an  adjective  that  it  is  invariably  followed  by  a  noun,  to  which  it 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  relative,  and  which  it  connects  with  the 
antecedent  clauses.  Like  other  Dravidian  adjectives,  it  undergoes  no 
alteration  on  account  of  the  number  or  gender  of  the  related  noun ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  verb  as  well  as  an  adjective  {i.e.,  a  participle  parti- 
cipating in  the  nature  of  both  parts  of  speech),  it  is  capable  of  govern- 
ing a  preceding  noun,  equally  with  any  other  part  of  the  verb  to  which 
it  belongs — e.g.,  niUei  erudina  pulavan,  Tam.  the  poet  who  wrote  the 
book,  literally,  the-who-the-book-wrote  poet ;  kd((il  iirigira  ydnei^  Tam. 
the  elephant  that  wanders  in  the  jungle,  literally,  the-that-iu-the-jungle- 
wanders  elephant. 

The  relative  suffix  most  largely  used  in  the  Dravidian  languages  is 
a,  which  is  appended  to  the  verbal  participle  or  gerund,  to  convert  it 
into  a  relative  participle.  Thus  in  Tamil,  the  (assumed)  present  verbal 
participle  of  uru,  to  plough,  is  uru-gir^  ploughing ;  from  which,  by 
suffixing  a,  is  formed  the  present  relative  participle  uruffir-a,  that 
ploughs.  The  preterite  verbal  participle  of  the  same  verb  is  uru-d-u^ 
having  ploughed  (of  which  the  final  u  is  merely  enunciative),  from 
which  by  the  addition  of  the  same  a,  is  formed  the  preterite  relative 
participle  urud-a,  that  ploughed.  When  the  preterite  verbal  participle 
ends,  not  in  d-u,  but  in  t,  n  (or  more  elegantly  y)  is  euphonically 
inserted  between  the  concurrent  vowels  i  and  a — e.g.,  from  erud-i, 
having  written,  is  formed  m<c?-i-(»)-a,  or  mic^t-(y)-a,  that  wrote.  In 
all  these  particulars  Malay&lam  perfectly  agrees  with  Tamil.  The 
future  relative  participle  of  Tamil  is  not  formed  from  a,  but  terminates 
in  ttm,  and  is  identical  with  the  aoristic  future  third  person  singular 
neuter.  This  is  also  the  form  of  the  future  relative  participle  almost 
invariably  used  in  Malayft]am. 

Canarese  has  in  this  point  the  advantage  not  only  of  Tamil,  but 
generally  of  the  other  dialects ;  inasmuch  as  it  forms  its  future  relative 
participle  by  affixing  the  same  a — f.^.,  rnddu-iha,  hdl-v-a,  or  bdlu-v-a^ 
which  will  live.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rel^ive  participle  of  the 
present  tense  in  Canarese  is  defective,  being  formed  by  means  of  the 
relative  participle  of  the  future  used  as  an  auxiliary — e,g.,  bdl^l-iruvay 
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which  lives,  literally,  which  will  be  living.  The  preterite  relative 
ticiple  is  formed,  like  that  of  Tamil,  by  suffixing  a  ;  the  oulj  diffen 
is,  that  between  the  final  t  of  the  verbal  participle  and  the  relativ 
d  is  inserted  euphonically  instead  of  y  or  n — e,g,f  mAd'i-{d)-aj  wl 
did,  from  mdd-i^  having  done.  Telugu  agrees  with  Tamil  in  foni 
its  present  and  preterite  relative  participles  by  suffixing  a,  and 
inserting  n  between  the  i  in  which  the  preterite  verbal  participle 
that  dialect  invariably  ends,  and  the  relative  a — e.g.^  from  avu-tur^ 
becoming,  is  formed  avurtu-nn^-a,  that  becomes ;  and  from  ay-i,  hai 
become,  is  formed  ay-i-(n)-<z,  that  became.  The  suffix  of  the  i^Ial 
participle  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb  is  a  in  Tamil,  Malayft]; 
and  Canarese,  in  Telugu  it  is  ni.  It  is  now  evident  that  a  may 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  relative  suffix  of  the  Dravidian  langnaj 
The  only  exceptions  are  m,  the  negative  relative  suffix  of  the  Telnf 
the  suffix  of  the  aoristic  future  relative  in  several  of  the  dialects — ^v 
ni  in  Ku,  um  in  Tamil,  and  edu,  edi,  ^,  or  Sfi  in  Telugu ;  and  ti 
sign  of  the  preterite  relative  participle  in  Ku.  The  relative  particii 
of  Tu]u  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  its  verbal  participles. 

Not  only  are  the  greater  number  of  relative  participles  formed 
suffixing  a,  but,  as  was  observed  in  the  section  on  "  The  Noon,"  m 
Dravidian  adjectives  also  receive  the  same  suffix.  Ultimate  nouns 
quality  or  relation  are  capable  of  being  used  as  adjectives,  without  a 
change  or  addition — eg.,  «r-M,  small,  per-u,  great ;  but  more  commoi 
these  nouns  are  converted  into  quasi  relative  participles,  and  rendei 
thereby  more  convenient  for  use  as  adjectives — e,g,,  «r-i-(y)-a,  snu 
per-i-{y)-aj  great.  The  preterite  reLative  participles  of  regular  vei 
are  also  frequently  used  as  adjectives — e,g.,  xufar-nd-a,  high,  literal 
that  was  high,  tdr-nd-a,  low,  literally,  that  was  low.  Tamil  adjecti^ 
like  per-i-{y)-a,  agree  so  exactly  with  preterite  relative  participles  li 
pa7}n-i-{y)-a  (for  pann-i'{ii)-a),  which  made,  that  they  may  safely 
regarded  as  preterite  relative  participles  in  form,  though  unconnect 
with  the  preterite  or  any  other  tense  in  signification,  and  grammatical 
explained  as  relative  participles  of  appellatives  or  conjugated  noui 
Another  class  of  Tamil  adjectives  receive  the  suffix  of  the  future 
aorist  relative  participle—  i,e.,  tivi,  which  is  suffixed  like  i-(g)-a,  to  t 
crude  noun  of  quality — e.g.,  per-um,  great,  pai-um,  green.  There  is  i 
difference  in  meaning  between  these  two  classes  of  adjectival  formative 
the  use  of  the  one  rather  than  the  other  being  determined  solely  I 
euphony  or  usage ;  but  on  the  whole  um  is  considered  more  elega 
than  i-(y)-a.     (See  "Adjectives,"  p.  208.) 

Origin  of  the  Relative  Suffixes. — The  Tamil  aorist  or  future  sufi 
unif  has  already  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  conjunctiye  • 
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copulative  particle.  I  regard  all  the  other  relative  suffixes  as  origi- 
nally signs  of  the  inflexion,  or  possessive  case-signs,  expressing  the 
signification  of,  endowed  with,  possessed  of,  having,  which  has,  <fec. 
In  the  older  Scythian  languages,  a  relative  participle  is  used,  as  in 
the  Dravidian  languages,  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun.  Japanese 
also  has  no  relative  pronoun,  but  uses  a  relative  participle  instead  in 
a  truly  Scythian  manner.  The  existence  of  a  fjELmUy  likeness  in  so 
remarkable  a  particular  tends  to  show  the  existence  of  some  family 
relationship  between  the  Scythian  group  and  the  Dravidian.  The 
particle  which  is  affixed  in  the  Scythian  languages  for  the  purpose  of 
furming  a  relative  participle  out  of  a  verbal  participle,  is  identical  with 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  case.  In  Manchu  this  particle  is  n^^e  or 
ninge  (corresponding  to  the  Turkish  ning) ;  and  the  addition  of  this 
possessive  case-sign  converts  the  verbal  participle  {i,e,,  the  theme  with 
the  tense-sign  attached)  into  a  verbal  adjective  or  relative  participle, 
precisely  as  in  Tamil  or  Canarese.  Thus  in  Manchu,  from  aracha, 
written,  which  is  the  verbal  participle  of  ara,  to  write,  is  formed  the 
relative  participle  arachangge,  which  wrote,  literally  the-written- 
having.  Compare  in  Mongolian  hi  omnhu-ne  bichig,  the  book  I  am 
reading,  in  which  phrase  ne  has  the  same  force  as  a  in  Tamil,  being  in 
itself  a  possessive,  and  converting  the  verbal  participle  to  which  it  is 
appended  into  a  relative  participle,  biisl;  bichig,  book.  Hence  the 
literal  meaning,  as  in  the  Tamil  ndn  vdUkkindr-a  nUl,  is  '  the  I  read- 
ing-having book.'  The  Chinese  construction  is  similar.  Wo  nim-ti 
shu  means  the  book  I  am  reading,  ti  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive, 
and  is  added  to  nien,  read.  The  relative  participle  in  these  languages 
is  simply  the  verb  in  the  possessive  case ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
case  shows  that,  pro  tarUo  at  least,  it  is  treated  as  a  noun.  Mr 
Edkins  remarks: — ''The  Turanian  intellect  nominalises  the  verb. 
Every  verb  is  looked  at  as  a  substantive."  This  holds  true  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  also  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Dravidian 
relative  participle  is  treated,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  noun ;  and  if  the 
verbal  participles  had  not  been  regarded  as  nouns,  they  could  not 
have  been  converted,  as  they  are,  into  relative  participles  by  the 
addition  of  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case.  It  will  be  seen  also  that 
the  infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun,  and  that  the  neuter  participial  noun  is 
identical  with  the  third  person  singular  neuter  of  the  verb.  The  only 
light  that  has  ever  been  thrown  on  the  Dravidian  relative  participle 
is  that  which  emanates  from  the  non- Aryan  languages  of  Asia. 

Mr  Edkins  illustrates  the  possibility  of  the  same  form  of  a  word 
being  used  even  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  both  as  a  pre- 
terite and  as  a  possessive  adjective,  somewhat  after  the  Dravidian 
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Style,  by  the  use  of  the  words  '  homed '  in  the  English  *  homed  cattle.' 
In  this  case,  however,  the  ed  is  not  a  sign  of  the  possessire  case. 
The  language  of  the  Sc^ythian  tablets  of  Behistun  has  a  relative 
suffix,  /)!,  answering  to  the  Mongolian  ki,  which  is  appended,  as  in 
the  Dravidian  languages,  to  the  theme  in  the  formation  of  relative 
participles. 

Looking  at  the  analogy  of  the  Scythian  languages,  and  at  the  genius 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a,  whicli 
forms  the  most  common  Dravidian  relative  suffix,  is  identical  with  a, 
tlie  oldest  and  most  characteristic  sign  of  the  possessive  case.  The 
other  i)articles  also  which  are  used  as  suffixes  of  the  relative  will  be 
found  to  have  a  similar  nature.  Dr  Gundert  identifies  the  a  of  the 
relative  participle  with  the  demonstrative  base  a.  But  I  still  prefer 
the  explanation  I  have  given,  unless,  indeed,  we  feel  warranted  in  going 
a  step  further,  and  regarding  the  use  of  a  as  a  possessive  as  a  secon- 
dary use  of  the  demonstrative  a. 

Though  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  in  Ku  differs  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  other  dialects,  yet  71 1,  the  sign  of  the  aorist 
relative  participle,  is  identical  with  the  sign  of  the  inflexion  or  posses- 
sive case^  which  is  also  ni.  ni^  the  sign  of  the  negative  relative 
participle  in  Telugu,  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  nt,  a  sign 
of  the  Telugu  inflexion,  tiy  the  sign  of  the  preterite  relative  participle 
in  Ku,  is  the  most  commonly  used  sign  of  the  inflexion  in  Telnga ; 
and  the  various  suffixes  of  the  Telugu  aorist  relative  participle  are 
apparently  adjectival  formatives,  corresponding  in  origin  to  ti^  the  sign 
of  the  neuter  inflexion  in  the  same  language. 

Though  the  use  of  a  relative  participle,  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun, 
is  characteristic  of  the  Scythian  tongues,  yet  both  the  Turkish  and  the 
Finnish  languages  possess  a  relative  pronoun  as  well.  The  use  of  such 
a  pronoun  seems  foreiiin  to  the  granunatical  structure  of  those  lan- 
guages, and  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  from  the 
usage  of  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  It  is  certain  that 
Turkish  has  been  much  influenced  by  Persian ;  and  Oriental  Turkish, 
though  it  has  borrowed  from  Persian  a  relative  pronoun,  rarely  uses 
it,  and  ordinarily  substitutes  for  it  an  appended  particle  of  its  own, 
in  a  genuuiely  Scythian  manner. 

FOllMATIOX  OF  MOODS. 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  Dravidian  verb  may  now 
be  considered  as  completed ;  for  in  each  dialect^  of  the  family  the  verb 
has,  properly  speaking,  only  one  mood,  the  indicative ;  and  the  forms 
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\7hich  correspond  to  the  conditional,  the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive 
moods  of  other  languages^  are  verbal  nouns  or  compounds,  rather  than 
moods.  Nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  at  this  point  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  those  moods  are  formed. 

(1.)  Tlie  ConditionxU  or  Svhjundive, — In  most  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  and  even  in  Turkish  and  Finnish,  tho  subjunctive  is  a 
regularly  conjugated  mood,  distinct  from  the  indicative,  with  prono- 
minal terminations  of  its  own.  In  the  Dravidian  languages  the  sub- 
junctive is  generally  formed  by  simply  postfixing  to  different  parts  of 
the  verb,  either  a  particle  corresponding  in  meaning  to  «i,  or  *  if,'  or  the 
conditional  forms  of  the  substantive  verb,  which  includes  the  same 
particle,  and  which  signifies  if  it  be.  Different  particles  are  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  different  dialects,  and  they  are  not  in  each  dialect 
suffixed  to  the  same  part  of  the  verb ;  but  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  suffixed,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  are  the  same  in  all. 

In  Canarese  the  conditional  particle  is  re.  This  is  supposed  by  Dr 
Gundert  to  be  abbreviated  from  are  (Tam.  and  MaL  dm,  a  way).  He 
compares  Canarese  bajuld-rey  when  he  has  come,  with  Malay&Jam 
vanna-{v)-drey  commonly  vanrCdre,  literally  in  the  way  of  his  having 
come,  that  is,  in  the  event  of  his  having  come.  Classical  Tamil  is 
vanda-(v)-dTu,  re  is  appended  to  the  relative  participle  of  the  preterite, 
and  that  participle  being  impersonal,  the  condition  applies,  without 
change  of  form,  to  all  persons,  numbers,  genders,  and  times — e,g., 
viddvlay  that  did,  on  receiving  this  suffix  becomes  rndditia-rey  if  (I, 
thou,  he,  she,  they,  &c.)  do,  did,  or  shall  do.  Person,  number,  and 
gender  are  expressed  by  the  prefixed  pronoun,  and  time  by  the  sub- 
sequent finite  verb.  The  use  of  the  relative  participle — a  form' which 
always  requires  a  noun  to  complete  its  signification — shows  that  re, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  is  regarded  as  a  noun,  and  that  a  closer  render- 
ing of  the  construction  would  be  in  the  event  of  (my,  your,  &c.) 
doing,  more  literally  in  the  event  that  (I,  you,  &c.)  have  done  (so 
and  so).  Canarese  adds  rH  or  dgyd  to  the  relative  participle,  instead 
of  re,  when  the  sense  required  is  that  of  although,  rd  is  re  with  the 
copulative  particle  d  annexed :  dgyd  is  dgi,  having  been,  with  the 
addition  of  the  same  d.  The  use  of  these  participles  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  dgiluvi,  &c.,  in  TamiL 

In  Tulu  there  are  two  forms  of  the  conditional ;  one  called  by  Mr 
Biigel  the  conditional,  the  other  the  subjunctive.  The  conditional  is 
a  compound  tense,  formed  by  appending  v,  the  sign  of  the  futuric 
present,  to  the  perfect  participle.  Compare  malt^de,  I  have  made, 
malt'dve  (malt^d-v-e),  1  should  make.  There  b  a  negative  conditional 
in  Tuju,  as  there  is  a  negative  form  of  every  part  of  the  verb ;  and  this 
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negative  conditional  appears  to  be  formed  by  inserting  a  as  a  particle 
negation — e.g.,  malt'dvaye  (malt'd-tha-ye),  I  should  not  make.  The  n 
junctive  is  formed  by  adding  the  particle  ^a,  if  (corresponding  to  t 
Tamil-MalayAl.am  t7,  d/,  and  apparently,  like  them,  a  locative  in  origii 
to  every  person  in  every  tense — e.g.,  malpuve,  I  make ;  malpuveda^  ii 
make.  The  negative  of  this  form  of  the  verb  inserts  the  usual  j  (frc 
the  negative  ijjC)  of  the  Tuju — e.g,^  malpu-jetia,  if  I  do  not  make. 

The  most  essential  and  ancient  form  of  the  Telugn  conditional  co 
sists  in  annexing  ina  to  the  ultimate  conjugational  base — e.g.,  chtic 
inay  if  (I,  thou,  he,  &c.)  should  see.  This  ina  appears  to  be  identic 
with  the  in  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  san 
manner  in  Tamil;  and  as  the  Tamil  in  is  a  sign  of  the  locativ 
signifying  in  or  in  the  event  of,  so  is  the  Telugn  ina  or  wt  appa 
ently  identical  in  origin  with  the  na  or  ni  which  Telugu  uses  as 
locative.  In  Telugu  the  various  conditional  [mrticles  which  are  i 
ordinary  use  are  parts  of  the  sulwtantive  verb,  more  or  less  reguhi 
in  form,  each  of  which  is  used  to  signify  if  it  be.  The  particle  con: 
monly  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  higher  dialect  is  f-ni,  the  coi 
ditional  form  of  the  verb  aim,  to  be  or  become, — a  form  whic 
corresponds  to  the  Tamil  dt/'in,  and  means,  as  will  be  seen,  in  being- 
i.e.y  in  the  event  of  being.  This  particle  or  auxiliary,  ^-;<r,  is  appende 
not  to  the  verbal  or  relative  participle,  but  to  the  personal  termina 
tions  of  the  verb.  It  may  be  appended  to  any  tense,  as  to  any  person 
but  whatever  tense  it  is  attached  to,  the  time  of  that  tense  is  rendered 
aoristic,  and  is  determined,  as  in  Canarese,  by  the  connection,  espe 
cially  by  the  tense  of  the  succeeding  verb.  The  manner  in  which  en 
is  postfixed  in  Telugu  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  that  is  made  o 
dyily  dgil,  dt/in,  or  dndl  in  Tamil — e.g.,  chhitin'-hii,  if  I  did  or  d< 
(literally  if  it  be  (that)  I  did),  and  chesitiin-eui,  if  we  did  or  do,  an 
equivalent  to  the  Tamil  seifden-dyin,  if  I  did,  and  segiiGm-dyin,  if  w< 
did.  Some  grammarians  ai>pear  to  consider  this  particle  identica 
with  emi,  why,  and  to  imply  a  question ;  but  its  resemblance  ii 
sound  and  use  to  the  Tamil  dj/in,  if  it  be,  seems  too  complete  tc 
allow  of  this  supposition. 

In  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Telugu,  the  comlitional  partfcle  commonl} 
used  is  simply «?,  which  is  suffixed,  not  to  any  tense  at  pleasure  like  e-ni 
but  only  to  the  preterite,  and  is  not  appended,  as  c-ni  is,  to  the  persona 
termination,  but  to  the  root  of  the  preterite,  or  as  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  old  preterite  verbal  participle — e.g.,  chisi-t-c  or  chc <(-€',  if  (I,  thou 
he,  <tc.)  did  or  do.  This  e  is  considered  by  Mr  Clay  identical  with  th( 
interrogative  e^  interrogative  forms  being  much  used  in  Telugu  tc 
express  the  conditional.     Did  he  do  it?  is  equivalent  to  if  he  did  itt 
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Another  mode  of  expressing  the  conditional  mood  in  the  colloquial 
dialect  of  Telugu  agrees  with  the  Canarese  in  this,  that  the  particles  are 
suffixed  to  the  relative  participle.  The  particles  thus  suffixed  are  aff- 
ay  its  and  aff-dt/end;  the  first  part  of  both  which  compounds,  aff-u,  is 
a  particle  of  relation  meaning  so  as,  as  if.  aytti  (at/U-e)  is  the  ordinary 
conditional  of  atniy  to  be,  being  an  emphasised  form  of  ayi-ti,  the 
impersonal  preterite,  or  old  preterite  verbal  participle  of  avu.  dyend 
is  the  interrogative  form  of  dyaiu,  properly  ayeiiu,  it  was,  the  third 
person  of  the  preterite  tense  of  avu,  literally  has  it  become  ?  Telugu, 
like  Tamil,  expresses  the  meaning  of  although  by  adding  the  conjunc- 
tive particle  u  to  the  conditional  particle  ina — e,g.,  cMs-ina,  if  (I)  do  ; 
ckis-i7ia'{n)-Uy  although  (I)  do  (  =  Tam.  ieyd-iriy  Seyd-in-um), 

In  Tamil  the  most  characteristic,  and  probably  the  most  ancient, 
mode  of  forming  the  conditional  mood  is  by  affixing  the  locative  case- 
signs  il  or  t;i  to  the  formed  verbal  theme — t,e,  that  assumed  verbal 
noun  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  infinitive  and  the  aoristic  defective 
future.  Thus,  from  the  formed  theme  pdg-u^  going*  is  formed  the 
infinitive  p^g-a^  to  go,  and  pdg'um,  it  will  go ;  and  from  the  same  base 
by  the  addition  of  the  locative  il  or  in,  is  formed  the  conditional  pdg-il 
or  p6(/'in,  if  (I,  thou,  <fec.)  go.  From  var<iy  coming,  is  formed  var-a^ 
infinitive,  to  come,  var-tim,  it  will  come,  and  also  var-U  or  var-in,  if  (I, 
&c. )  come.  In  like  manner,  from  dg-u,  being,  is  formed  the  infinitive, 
dg-a,  to  become  or  be,  dg-um,  it  will  be,  and  also  dg-il,  if  (I,  <fec.)  be. 
dg-in  (the  equivalent  of  dg-il)  has  been  softened  into  dy-in;  and  this 
appears  to  be  identical  in  origin  and  meaning  with  the  Telugu  i-ni 
referred  to  above,  and  is  subjoined  to  the  personal  terminations  of 
verbs  in  the  same  manner  as  S-ni,  This  conditional  il  or  in  is  undoubt- 
edly identical  with  il  or  in,  the  Tamil  sign  of  the  ablative  of  motion, 
which  is  properly  a  sign  of  the  locative,  signifying  in,  at,  or  on  ;  and 
of  this  in,  the  Telugu  equivalent,  in  accordance  with  dialectic  laws,  is 
7ii,  which  is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  locative.  This  being  the  case, 
the  signification  of  dg-il  or  dy-in  U  evidently  in  being,  i.e.,  in  the 
event  of  being ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  if  it  be.  Hence 
dg-il,  dy-in,  and  S-7ii  are  well  suited  to  be  used  as  conditional  auxiliaries, 
and  appended  to  the  various  personal  terminations  of  verbs. 

The  second  mode  of  forming  the  conditional  in  Tamil  consists  in 

the  use  of  the  above-mentioned  conditional  forms  of  the  substantive 

verb,  viz.,  dg-il  and  dy-in  (and  also  a  commoner  form,  dn-dl)  as  auxir 

liaries  to  other  verbs ;  and  when  thus  used  they  are  postfixed,  like  the 

corresponding  Telugu  i-7ii,  to  any  person  of  any  tense — eg.,  ieydin- 

dgil,  if  it  be  that  I  did,  or  if  I  did,  literally  in  the  (event  of  its)  being 

(that)  I  did ;  Seyvin-dgil,  if  I  shall  do,  literally  in  the  (event  of  its) 

2d 
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being  (that)  I  Hball  do.  This  mode  of  forming  tbe  Tamil  conditionaL 
though  not  contined  to  the  classics,  is  but  rarely  used  in  the  colloquial 
dialect :  it  is  chiefly  used  in  elegant  prose  compositions. 

A  third  form  of  expressing  tbe  sense  of  a  conditional  mood  iu  Tamil 
is  by  api>ending  the  particle  or  noun  kdl  to  the  past  relative  participle 
— ^.y.,  styda-{k)kdly  if  (I,  &c.)  do  or  did;  uvari  oliUa'{k)kdl,  if  the  sea 
should  roar.     The  conditional  form  which  is  most  commonly  used  by 
the  vulgar  is  a  corruption  of  this,  viz.,  seydakkd,  or  even  seyddkki: 
and  tbe  Ku  conditional  also  is  formed  by  appending  Jkka.     kdl  being 
appended  to  a  relative  participle,  it  is  evidently  to  be  considered  as  a 
noun  ;  and  it  may  either  be  the  crude  Sanskrit  derivative  kdl  (for  kAl- 
ain)y  time,  used  adverbially  to  signify  when,  a  use  to  which  it  is  some- 
times put  in  Tamil ;  or,  more  probably,  the  pure  old  Dravidian  word 
k/lly  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is  a  place.     In  the  Malay&{am  loca- 
tive this  is  abbreviated  to  kai.     All  nouns  of  place,  when  generalised, 
are  capable  of  being  used  tm  signs  of  time.     Hence  kdl,  a  place,  coma 
to  mean  when,  and  becomes  a  means  of  forming  the  conditional  as 
readily  as  it,  a  place.     The  literal  meaning,  therefore,  of  ieyda-{k)hAl 
will  be,  when  (I)  do  or  did,  a  form  which  will  readily  take  from  tbe 
context  a   conditional  force — e.g.,  in  the  following  Tamil  stanza — 
"  When  you  have  done  {seyda-{k)kdl)  a  good  action  to  any  one,  say  not, 
*  When  will  that  good  action  be  returned  1 ' " — it  is  evident  that  when 
you  have  done  is  equivalent  to  if  you  have  done.     The  signification  of 
when  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  use  of  IM  in  connection 
with  the  future  relative  participle — e.g.,  sey{y)uH-kdl,  if  (he,  they,  ^.) 
should  do,  literally  when  (they)  shall  do,  or  in  the  time  when  (they) 
shall  do.    This  mode  of  expressing  the  conditional  mood  is  exceedingly 
common  in  the  Tamil  poets. 

The  fourth  Tamil  mode  of  forming  the  conditional  is  by  suffixing  dl 
to  the  abbreviated  preterite  relative  participle — e.g.jSeyd-dly  if  (I,  «tc.) 
do.  If  we  looked  only  at  examples  like  seyd-dl,  we  might  naturally 
suppose  ((/  to  be  sufllxed  to  tbe  preterite  verbal  participle  (seyd-u),  the 
final  a  of  which  is  regularly  elided  before  a  vowel ;  and  this  form  of 
the  conditional  would  then  perfectly  agree  with  the  second  Telugu 
mode — e.f/.y  chest  r.  If  we  look,  however,  at  the  class  of  verbs  which 
form  their  preterite  in  i,  and  their  preterite  relative  participle  iu  ?i-</, 
we  fthall  find  that  dl  is  added  to  the  relative,  not  to  the  verbal  parti- 
ci[)le,  and  that  the  two  vowels  (a  and  d)  are  incorporated  into  one — 
e.f/.y  the  conditional  of  dg-Uy  to  be,  is  not  dg-i-dl,  but  dn-dlf  evidently 
from  d?i-a  (dg-i-(n)-(t)j  that  was,  and  dl.  Besides,  the  verbal  participle 
must  be  followed  by  a  verb  or  some  verbal  form ;  but  dl  is  a  noun, 
and  therefore  the  participle  to  which  it  is  suffixed  must  be  a  relative 
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participle,  not  a  verbal  one.  In  colloquial  Tamil,  dl  is  suffixed  to 
impersonal  forms  of  the  verb  alone ;  but  in  the  higher  dialect  dl,  or  its 
equivalent  M,  may  be  suffixed  to  any  person  of  any  tense — e.g,,  ieydaneL 
{y)-el,  if  thou  hast  done ;  ieyguvin-el,  if  I  shall  do.  It  is  also  suffixed 
to  the  relative  participle,  as  I  conceive  dl  is  in  the  ordinary  dialect — 
e.g.f  sfygindra-{v)-dl,  ieydar{v)-dly  if  (I,  thou,  &c.)  should  do.  This 
8eyda-{v)-dl  of  the  High  Tamil  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  more  com- 
mon colloquial  form  seyd-dl. 

This  conditional  particle  dl,  whatever  its  origin,  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  dl,  the  sign  of  the  instrumental  case  in  Tamil.  The  best 
supposition  respecting  the  origin  of  this  particle  is  that  of  Dr  Gundert, 
who  considers  it  as  equivalent  to  dgcU,  Can.  when,  which  is  literally  a 
verbal  noun  from  dg-u,  to  become,  dgal  is  capable  of  becoming  dl  in 
Tamil,  the  primitive  base  of  dgu  being  d,  dl  is  rarely  used  as  a  sign 
of  the  conditional  in  the  higher  dialect  in-  Tamil,  in  which  kdl  is 
generally  preferred. 

One  form  of  the  conditional  mood  is  expressed  by  if  (e.g.,  if  I  do) ; 
another  is  expressed  by  though,  or  although  (e.g.,  though  I  do,  or 
though  I  have  done).  This  second  form  of  the  conditional  is  generally 
expressed  in  the  Dravidian  languages  by  affixing  the  conjunctive  particle 
to  one  of  the  conditional  particles  already  referred  to.  Thus,  in  Tamil, 
Seyd'dl  signifies  if  (I,  &c.)  do  ;  whilst  hyd-dl-um  signifies  though  (I, 
&c.)  do.  um,  the  conjunctive  or  copulative  particle,  having  the  sense 
of  even,  as  well  as  that  of  and — the  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is 
even  if  (I)  do.  The  same  particle  um  is  affixed  to  the  preterite  verbal 
particii)le  to  bring  out  a  preterite  signification — e.g.,  ieyd-um,  though 
(I,  (fee.)  did,  literally  even  having  done. 

2.  2'he  Imperative. — In  the  Dravidian  languages  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative  is  generally  identical  with  the  root  or  theme 
of  the  verb.  This  is  so  frequently  the  case,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  characteristic  rule  of  the  language.  In  a  few  instances  in  Tamil 
there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  imperative  and  the  verbal 
theme ;  but  those  instances  scarcely  constitute  even  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  for  the  difference  is  caused  not  by  the  addition 
of  any  particle  to  the  root,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  imperative, 
but  merely  by  the  softening  away  of  the  formative  sufiGix  or  the  final 
consonant  of  the  theme,  for  the  sake  of  euphony — e.g.,  var-u,  to  come, 
takes  for  its  imperative  vd,  Tel.  rd ;  the  plural  (or  honorific  singular) 
of  which  is  in  High  Tamil  vammin,  in  Telugu  rammu. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  class  of  Tamil  verbs  which  form 
their  transitives  by  doubling  the  initial  consonant  of  the  sign  of  tense. 
Such  verbs  also,  however,  use  the  simple  unformed  theme  as  their 
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imperative,  and,  in  so  far  as  that  mood  is  conoemedy  make  no  dydsc- 
tion,  except  in  connection,  between  transitiyes  and  intransitivea.    Thm^ 
ked-u  is  either  spoil  or  be  spoiled,  according  to  the  connection^  whilst 
every  other  part  of  the  verb  takes  a  form  suited  to  ita  signification— 
€,g.f  the  infinitive  of  the  intransitive  is  ked-a,  that  of  the  transitiTe 
kfdukk-a,      Telugu,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  makes   a  distiii& 
tion  between  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  and  that  of  the  intran- 
sitive— e.g.^  whilst  the  intransitive  be  spoiled,  is  cheduy  the  transitive 
is  not  also  cheduy  but  cheruchu  (for  c/teduchti),  a  form  which  would  be 
kedukku  in  Tamil.    A  large  number  of  Telugu  verbs  use  as  their  verbal 
theme,  not  the  ultimate  root,  but  a  species  of  verbal  nonn  ending  in 
chu,  puj  or  mpu.     This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  chu,  which  is  in 
itself  a  formative,  in  the  imperative  cheruchu,  and  not  only  in  the 
imperative,  but  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Telnga  verh 
The  Tamil  uses  the  equivalent  verbal  noun  (ending  in  kku)  as  the  base 
of  its  transitive  infinitive,  and  of  the  third  person  singular  neuter  of 
the  future  or  aorist  of  its  transitive — e.g.,  kedukk-a^   to   spoil,  and 
kedukk-um,  it  will  spoil ;  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  verb  it  uses 
the  root  alone  (including  only  the  inseparable  formative,  if  there  be 
one)  as  its  inflexional  theme.    Hence  it  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  primi- 
tive, true  root  of  a  verb  in  Tamil  than  in  Telugu. 

The  particle  mu  or  mt,  is  often  added  to  the  inflexional  base  of 
the  verb,  or  verbal  theme,  to  form  the  imperative  in  Teluga«  The 
same  practice  obtains  in  Ku  ;  and  even  in  Tamil,  md  is  sometimes 
sufiixed  to  the  singular  of  the  imperative — only,  however,  in  the 
classical  dialect.  In  Telugu,  nevertheless,  as  in  Tamil,  the  verbal 
theme  is  more  commonly  used  as  the  imperative  without  the  addition 
of  any  such  particle  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  mu  or  mi,  the  only 
remaining  relic  of  some  lost  root,  is  added  as  an  intensitive  or  precative, 
like  the  Tamil  en — e.g.,  kel-en,  Oh  do  hear,  avdi,  which  is  added  to 
the  root  in  Telugu  to  form  the  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative, 
is  the  vocative  of  an  obsolete  noun,  sirs  (used  honorifically  to  mean 
sir)  ]  and  the  other  signs  of  the  s.%me  part  of  the  verb  in  Telugu  (rfi, 
udi^  and  udu  or  du),  are  evidently  abbreviations  of  andi. 

The  second  person  plural  of  the  imper.itive  in  Canarese  is  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  second  person  plural  of  the  future  tense — e,g„ 
mddiri,  do  ye,  mddifviri  or  mAdtri,  ye  will  do.  The  neuter  participial 
noun  of  the  future  tense,  it  will  do,  or  it  is  a  thing  to  be  done,  is  also 
optionally  used  for  the  imperative  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  In 
the  classical  dialect  the  most  common  plural  imperative  is  formed  by 
adding  i7w,  probably  a  fragment  of  nhn,  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  plural,  to  the  root — e.g.,  hdl-im,  live  ye,  Ui-{7/yim,  descend  ye. 
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Tu]u  forms  its  imperative  from  the  future  form  of  the  verb  in  both 
numbers  by  appending  la  to  the  future  in  the  singular  and  le  in  the 
plural — e.g,^  malptUa,  make  thou,  malpule,  make  ye.  Dr  Qundert 
identifies  this  /  with  Id  (corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  Tamil  um), 
the  conjunctive  particle  of  the  Tuju. 

The  imperative  of  the  second  person  plural  in  colloquial  Tamil  is 
identical  in  form,  and  possibly  in  origin,  with  the  aoristic  future  ending 
in  nm — e.g.,  compare  &ey{yyum,  it  will  do,  with  ieyit/yum,  do  ye ; 
vdr-uvfiy  it  will  flourish,  with  vdr-um^  flourish  ye.  This  form  is  used 
honorifically  for  the  singular,  and  if  this  use  of  um  is  derived  directly  from 
the  use  of  the  same  particle  as  a  sign  of  the  future,  it  would  naturally 
have  been  used  originally  for  both  numbers  indiscriminately.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  imperative  second  person  in  classical  Tamil,  to  which 
we  shall  come  presently,  was  originally  a  future ;  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  concluding  the  um  of  the  colloquial  imperative 
to  be  identical  with  the  futuric  um.  The  futuiic  um  is  appended,  as 
has  been  shown,  not  to  the  ultimate  root  of  the  verb,  but  to  the 
inflexional  base,  originally,  I  conceive,  an  abstract  verbal  noun ;  whereas 
the  um  of  the  second  person  imperative  is  generally  appended  directly 
to  the  root.  This  difference  does  not  show  itself  in  those  verbs  of 
which  the  unchanged  root  itself  is  used  as  the  inflexional  base,  such  as 
the  two  verbs  iey  and  vdr,  just  adduced  ;  but  it  apfiears  in  that  large 
class  of  verbs  which  harden  their  formatives.  Thus,  destroy  ye,  is 
kytf-vm ;  but,  it  will  destroy  is  not  kef-um,  but  kedukk-um :  be  ye  is 
ir-um,  but  it  will  be  is  not  tr-wm,  but  iruhk-um.  Though,  therefore, 
um  may  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is,  the  same  um  in  both  cases ;  yet 
in  the  imperative,  as  in  the  personal  pronouns,  it  seems  to  be  used  as 
a  sign  of  plurality,  whilst  in  the  future  tense  it  conveys  the  meaning 
of  the  future.  A  connection  may  perhaps  be  traced  between  these 
meanings,  um  always  appears  to  retain  its  original  force  as  a  con- 
junctive particle ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  pronouns  (and  probably  in 
that  of  the  second  person  imperative),  it  conjoins  person  to  person — 
that  is,  it  pluralises,  whilst  in  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  (properly,  as 
has  been  shown,  a  continuative  tense),  it  conjoins  a  present  or  future 
action  to  the  past. 

Tiie  plural  imperative  of  the  classical  dialect  of  Tamil  is  formed 
by  appending  to  the  root  the  particle  mtn,  which  assumes  sometimes 
the  more  fully  developed,  or  doubly  pluralised,  shape  of  minir.  This 
particle  cannot  be  explained  from  Tamil  alone,  but  a  flood  of  light 
is  thrown  upon  it  by  Malay&}am.  In  Malay&]am  the  plural  imperative 
is  formed  after  the  plan  of  the  first  future,  both  in  Tamil  and  Malay- 
&{Hm,  by  appending  to  the  root  a  particle  which  has  for  its  initial 
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letter  Vy  m,  or  p,  according  to  the  connection.  Compare  the  Tamil  and 
Malay&lam  future  participle  varu-vdriy  about  to  come,  with  the  Malaj- 
&)am  imperative  varu-vtHy  come  ye ;  Mnmdn^  about  to  see,  with  AA?- 
»itn,  see  ye  ;  ktl-pdn^  about  to  liear,  witli  kel-pin,  hear  ye.  It  is  dear 
from  this  that  the  imperative  is  built  upon  the  future,  and  indeed  that 
it  differs  from  it  only  by  changing  the  final  dn  to  in.  The  Tamil 
future  participle  uses  b  instead  of  m,  after  nasals  ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  uses  m  alone  in  other  connections,  whereas  Malay&]ani  uses  r,  in, 
or  p — f.(/.f  for  the  Malay Alam  kel-pin,  classical  Tamil  uses  kSn-min,  A 
form  of  the  negative  imperative  occasionally  found  in  the  Tamil 
poets  agrees  with  Malay ftjam  in  using  p;  it  is  arptr  {al-ptr),  be  not 
We  are  therefore  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  Malay&Iam  atod 
classical  Tamil  plural  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  in  to  the  future 
tense,  or,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  by  changing  dn  to  in.  This  in  (fr, 
in  appJr,  as  above)  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the  plural  pronoon  of  the 
second  person,  as  I  have  supposed  the  corresponding  classical  Canarese 
m,  to  be.  Whatever  their  origin,  the  Tamil  and  Malay &}am  tit  and 
the  classical  Canarese  im  appear  to  be  identical. 

The  possibility  of  the  future  forming  the  basis  of  the  imperative  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  Hebrew.  Qesenius  (**  Hebrew 
Grammar '')  says,  *'  The  chief  form  of  the  imperative  is  the  same  that 
lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  future,  and  which,  when  viewed  as  an 
infinitive,  is  likewise  allied  to  the  noun." 

3.  The  Infinitive. — It  has  been  customary  in  Dravidian  gramman, 
especially  in  Teln^u,  to  call  various  verbal  nouns  infinitives ;  as  the 
infinitive  in  wfa,  the  infinitive  in  adam-u,  and  the  infinitive  in  Afi. 
This  use  of  terms  is  not  sufficiently  discriminative ;  for  though  each  of 
those  forms  may  be  used  with  the  force  of  a  quasi  infinitive  in  certain 
connections,  yet  the  two  first  are  properly  verbal  nouns,  and  the  third 
is  a  participial  noun.  Each  is  capable  of  being  regularly  declined,  and 
each  possesses  a  plural.  The  Telugu  padu-fa,  is  identical  with  the 
Tamil  padu'dal,  suffering  ;  whilst  the  infinitive  proper,  to  suffier,  is  in 
both  languages  pad-a,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  true  infinitive  was 
originally  a  verbal  noun  also  (as  in  the  Scythian  languages  it  is  always 
found  to  be),  and  this  origin  of  the  Dravidian  infinitive  will,  I  think, 
be  proved  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  iisus  locpiendi  of  grammatical  nomen- 
clature requires  that  the  term  infinitive  should  be  restricted  to  those 
verbal  nouns  which  have  ceased  to  be  declined,  which  are  destitute  of 
a  plural,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  used  absolutely. 

In  Malay&lam  the  future  verbal  participle  vdn^  vidn,  or  pdn  is  much 
used,  as  in  classical  Tamil,  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  use  of 
the  infinitive.     There  is  a  true  infinitive  however  in  a,  identical  with 
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that  of  the  Tamil,  though  in  less  common  use.  The  Dravidian  infini- 
tive, properly  so  called,  is  generally  formed  by  sufllxing  a  to  the  verbal 
theme.  This  is  invariably  the  mode  in  which  the  infinitive  is  formed 
in  Telugu — e.g.,  cMy-a,  to  do.  Ordinarily  in  Tamil  and  Canarese  the 
infinitive  is  formed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  a  verbal  noun  is  also 
much  used  in  Canarese  as  an  infinitive,  with  the  dative  case-sign 
understood  or  expressed — e.g.,  instead  of  mdd-a,  to  do,  they  often  say 
mdd-al-ke  (in  the  colloquial  dialect  mdd-ali-Jcke\  for  doing,  or  (without 
the  case-sign)  mdd-al  or  mdd-aiu,  doing  or  to  do.  Similar  constructive 
infinitives  are  often  used  in  classical  Tamil  also,  instead  of  the  true 
infinitive  in  a — e.g.,  Sollarku  (SoUal-hi),  for  saying,  and  Sollal,  saying, 
with  the  sign  of  the  dative  understood,  instead  of  Soll-a,  to  say.  There 
is  also  another  infinitive  or  honorific  imperative  in  ga  or  i/a  which  is 
much  used  in  classical  Tamil  and  Malay&lam — e.g.,  ati-ga,  to  know,  or 
mayest  (thou)  know,  vdri-ya,  mayest  thou  flourish,  a  form  which  will 
be  inquired  into  presently.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent  excep- 
tions, a  is  to  be  considered  as  the  regular  and  most  ancient  sign  of  the 
infinitive  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  except  the  G6nd  and  the  Tulu. 
The  G6nd  infinitive  is  formed  by  appending  dlle  or  Ule  to  the  root — 
e.g.,  hand-dlle,  to  go,  he-ille,  to  call.  This  form  of  the  infinitive  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  infinitive  in  al,  which  is  used  as  an  infinitive,  but 
is  properly  a  verbal  noun,  in  Canarese  and  classical  Tamil  In  Tamil, 
verbal  nouns  occasionally  end  in  il,  though  al  is  much  more  common — 
e.g.,  vey-il,  sunshine,  literally,  a  burning,  from  vey,  to  bum.  Tuju  as 
usual  takes  a  course  of  its  own,  both  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of 
its  infinitives,  and  as  to  the  formatives  it  uses.  It  has  a  first  infinitive, 
a  present,  an  imperfect,  and  a  perfect,  all  formed  by  appending  ni  to 
the  participles,  and  a  second  infinitive,  or  supine,  formed  by  appending 
ere — e.g.,  hdruni,  to  fall,  Mrtnt,  to  have  been  falling,  hilrudini,  to  have 
fallen  ;  supine  Mrtyere,  to  fall.  Each  of  these  infinitives  is  furnished 
also  with  a  negative,  but  these  negative  infinitives  are  formed  by  means 
of  the  infinitives  of  the  substantive  verb  appended  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
negative  participle — e.g.,  from  hdrande,  perf.  participle,  having  not 
fallen,  is  formed  hdrande  ittini,  not  to  have  fallen. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  noticing  that  the  majority  of  Tamil  infinitives 
terminate  in  ha,  supposed  this  ^  to  be  identical  in  origin  with  hd, 
the  dative-accusative  case-sign  of  the  Hindi,  and  concluded  that  the 
Dravidian  infinitive  was  the  accusative  of  a  verbal  noun.  It  is  true 
that  the  Sanskrit  infinitive  and  Latin  supine  in  turn  is  correctly 
regarded  as  an  accusative,  and  that  our  English  infinitive  to  do,  is  the 
dative  of  a  verbal  noun ;  it  is  also  tnie  that  the  Dravidian  infinitive 
is  a  verbal  noun  in  origin,  and  never  altogether  loses  that  character ; 
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nevertheless,  the  supposition  that  the  final  kn  of  most  Tamil  infinitiTei 
is  in  any  manner  connected  with  ku^  the  sign  of  the  Dravidian  datiTe, 
or  of  kof  the  Hindi  dative-accusative,  is  inadmissible.  A  oompanBon  of 
various  chvsses  of  verbs  and  of  the  various  dialects  shows  that  the  ka 
in  question  proceeds  from  a  totally  different  origin. 

The  Tamil  infinitive  terminates  in  ga  (g-a)  only  iu  those  cases  in 
which  the  verbal  theme  ends  in  a  formative  gu  (g-u);  and  iu  manj 
instances  in  which  g  appears  in  the  infinitive  (as  in  the  verbal  theme) 
in  the  ordinary  dialect,  v  re[)laces  it  iu  the  poets — t.g.^  ndgcLj  to  be 
pained,  is  not  so  much  used  by  the  classics  as  n(}va.     ppa  is  also  used 
in  the   higher  dialect   instead   of  kka — e.g.,   iiadappa,   to   walk,  for 
nadakka.     These  interchanges  of  the  fonuative  consonant,   which  is 
the  termination  of  the  verbal  theme,  and  to  which  the  infinitival  a 
is  added,  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  Telugu;   and   from  both  it 
is  apparent  that  a  alone  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.     Tamil  verbs 
ending  in  the  formative  g-u  are  intransitives ;  and  when  they  are  con- 
verted into  transitives,  the  formative  is  doubled  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting  the  increased  intensity  of  signification.     In  such  cases  tiie 
formative  g-u  is  converted  into  kk-u;  and,  accordingly,  the  infinitive 
of  all  such  verbs  ends  in  kk-a. 

Thus,  the  verb  p6,  to  go,  takes  gu  for  its  intransitive  formatiye,  and 
hence  its  verbal  theme  is  jtO-gu ;  from  which  is  formed  the  aoristic 
future  jjdg-um,  it  will  go,  the  verbal  noun  p6g-af,  going,  and  the  in- 
finitive p6g-a,  to  go.  The  corresponding  transitive  verb  is  p^kku,  to 
drive  away  {gn  being  converted  into  kku) ;  and  from  this  is  fonned 
in  like  manner  pokk-um^  it  will  drive  away,  and  also  the  infinitive 
p6kk-a^  to  drive  away.  In  some  instances  the  intransitive  shape  of 
the  verb  has  no  formative ;  and  when  it  is  converted  into  a  transitive, 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  tense-sign  is  hardened  and  doubled — i.f., 
giv  becomes  kklv,  d  or  ml  becomes  it,  and  v  or  b  becomes  jyp.  In 
such  instances  the  verbal  theme  on  which  the  infinitive  is  constructed 
takes  the  doubled  formative,  kk-u — e.g.y  compare  valar-a,  to  grow, 
with  vahr-kk-a,  to  rear.  This  formative  (H),  however,  appears  not 
only  in  the  infinitive,  but  also  in  the  ao^i^tic  future  valar-kk-unif  it 
will  rear.  A  very  large  number  of  Tamil  verbs,  including  many  tran- 
sitives, have  no  formative  termination  whatever ;  and  the  infinitive  of 
such  verbs  is  formed  by  simply  suffixing  a  to  the  root — e.g.,  «^r*^> 
to  flourish,  and  kdii-a,  to  see.  In  the  event  of  the  root  of  a  verb  of 
this  class  ending  in  i  or  t/,  y  is  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  sign 
of  the  infinitive — e.g.^  ^Ti-{y)-o,  to  know ;  adei-{y)-a,  to  obtain.  This 
y,  however,  is  clearly  eui)honic.  When  an  intransitive  root  is  con- 
verted into  a  transitive  by  annexing  il-u  to  the  root — e,g,,  tdMi-u, 
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to  lower,  tke  infinitive  simply  elides  the  euphonic  u,  and  suffixes  a— 
e.g.,  tdr-tt-a. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  instances,  it  appears  certain  that  a  alone 
is  the  normal  suffix  of  the  Tamil  infinitive,  and  that  the  g  or  kk  which 
so  often  appears,  belongs  to  the  formative  of  the  verbal  theme — not 
to  any  suppositious  case-sign.     What  then  is  the  origin  of  the  infini- 
tival  suffix  ga,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  classical  Tamil — e,g., 
avi-ga,  to  know,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ari'{y)-a ;  and  iey-ga^  to  do, 
instead  of  iey{y)'a  ?     This  form  is  chiefly  used  as  an  optative,  or  as 
conveying  a  wish  or  polite  command — e.g,,  nt  ari^a,  mayest  thou 
know!     It  does   not  follow,  however,  from   this,  that  it  would  be 
correct  to  regard  it  as  a  form  of  the  imper.itive  originally;  for  the 
ordinary  infinitive  in  a  is  often  used  by  the  poets  in  the  same  manner, 
and  not  unfrequently  even  by  the  peasants.     I  am  persuaded  that  the 
g  oi  ga  is  simply  the  usual  formative  g  or  g-u  of  verbal  nouns.     The 
same  formative  g  is  found  to  be  used  by  the  poets  in  connection  with 
other  parts  also  of  the  very  verbs  which  are  given  as  examples  of  this 
rule.     Thus,  not  only  is  ari-ga,  to  know,  used  instead  of  an'-(y)-a,  but 
ati-g-il-iry  you  know  not,  instead  of  aTi-{;y)'il'tr,  or  ari'(y)-tr;  and 
just  as  Sey-ga,  to  do,  is  used  instead  of  Sey{y)-a,  so  we  find  iey-gu-v-^n, 
I  will  do,  instead  of  sey-v-hi.     The  g  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
these  instances,  is  in  its  origin  the  formative  g-u^  as  appears  by  the 
second  example ;  but  has  come  to  be  used  rather  for  euphony  than 
any  other  cause.     It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  formative  gu  may 
be  appended  to  any  verbal  root  whatever,  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  inflex- 
ional forms,  provided  only  that  the  euphony  is  improved  by  it,  or  that 
the  prosody  requires  it     This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  ga  in  question 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Malay^am,  for  in  that  dialect  ga  is  the 
formative  of  verbal  nouns,  answering  to  the  Tamil  gei — e,g,y  chey-ga, 
a  doing ;  and  yet  the  very  same  form  is  used  as  a  polite  imperative — 
e.g.y  nt  cluy-ga  (Tarn,  sey-ga^  mayest  thou  do  !     Here  we  see  not  only 
a  verbal  noun  used  as  an  imperative,  but  we  see  the  infinitive  of  one 
dialect  treated  as  a  verbal  noun  in  another.     The  Tamil  verbal  noun 
which  directly  answers  to  the  Malay&jam  chey-ga,  a  doing,  is  ieygei  ; 
and  iey-ga  in  Tamil  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  verbal  noun,  and  been 
restricted  to  the  use  of  an  infinitive  and  imperative ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  identity  of  both  with  the  Malay&lam  cliey-ga,  that  both  are 
verbal  nouns  in  origin.     The  Malay^am  chey-ga  is  regularly  declined 
— e.g.,  chey'ga{jy)-dly  through  the  doing.     We  thus  come  back  to  the 
conclusion  that  a,  not  ga,  is  the  true  infinitival  suffix  of  the  Tamil. 

On  examining  the  Telugu,  we  shall  find  that  the  only  sign  of  the 
infinitive  recognised  by  that  language  is  a.     The  various  formatives 
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ivhich,  as  we  have  seen,  are  inserted  between  the  Tamil  verbil  root  aod 
the  suffixes  of  the  infinitive,  funn  in  Telugu  part  of  the  verbal  themf 
itself,  and  are  found  not  only  in  one  or  two  coiiuections,  but  in  every 
mood  and  tense  of  the  verb,  including  the  imperative.      In  Telogu, 
therefore,  the  only  difference  between  the  imperative  and  the  infinitire 
is,  that  the  latter  elides  the  enunciative  n  of  the  former^  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  its  own  diHtinctive  suffix  a.     Thus,  whilst  the  ioipentiTe 
of  the  verb  to  open,  is  in  Tamil  tira^  and  the  infinitive  tira-kk-a;  the 
fonnative  kk  which  appears  in  the  Tamil  infinitive,  and  which  migbt 
be  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  infinitival  suffix,  appears  in  Telugu  (in 
its  dialectically  softened  form  of  ch)  not  only  in  the  infinitive,  but  also 
in  the  imperative  and  throughout  the  verb— tf.^.,  tera-c/i-a,  infinitive, 
to  open ;   trta-ch-u^  imperative,  oj)en  thou.     At  the  same  time,  the 
Telugu  sign  of  the  dative  case  ku  or  ki  is  never  softened  into  ch  in  anv 
connection ;  consecpiently,   there  is  no  possibility  of  connecting  the 
Telugu  sign  of  the  infinitive  with  that  of  the  dative.      Moreover,  the 
formative  ch  is  often  replaced,  especially  in  the  imperative  and  infini- 
tive, by  }> — ^'U'i  nadn-p^y  infinitive,   to  walk,  instead  of  nadu-ch-Cj 
corresponding  to  the  colloquial  Tam.  vada-kk-a,  and  the  classical  Tarn. 
nadu'pp-a,  of  which   the   imperative  and  also  the   theme   is  wida. 
Hence,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Tamil  ff  and  kk^  and  the  corre- 
sponding Telugu  ch  and  p,  alternating  (after  t)  with  wcA  and  mp,  are 
merely  formatives,  without  any  special  connection  with  the  sufiSx  of  the 
infinitive,  which  is  a  alone.     In  most  instances  in  Canarese  the  formi- 
tives  referred  to  above  are  discarded  altogether,  and  the  a  which  con- 
stitutes the  sign  of  the  infinitive  is  suffixed  to  the  crude  verbal  root 
Thus,  whilst  the  verb  Vr-?y,  to  be,  takes  iru-kk-a  for  its  infinitive  in  Tamil, 
the  simpler  and  evidently  more  primitive  Canarese  infinitive  is  ir-a. 

Origin  of  the  Infinitive  Suffix  *a.' — I  conceive  that  we  may  safely 
identify  this  a  with  the  demonstrative  base.  We  have  seen  that  most 
of  the  formatives  of  nouns  were  originally  demonstratives,  appended  to 
nouns  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  To  this  class  belongs  especially  the 
formative  am  (a  +  w),  which  sometimes  assumes  the  shape  of  an  (a  +  w), 
and  also  that  of  al  (a  +  /).  We  have  seen  that  al,  that,  and  al,  not,  appear 
to  have  been  derived  from  a,  al  being  the  secondary  form  constituting 
the  word  a  substantive,  and  a  the  i)rimitive  base.  The  same  explanation 
seems  perfectly  to  suit  the  infinitive  in  a  or  al ;  .nnd  whether  the  nega- 
tive a  may  safely  be  derived  from  the  demonstrative  a  or  not,  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  thinking  it  improbable  that  the  a  which  forms  the 
suffix  of  the  infinitive,  and  which  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as 
the  formative  of  a  verbal  noun,  was  originally  identical  with  the 
demonstrative. 
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There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  I  think,  that  al^  the  alternative  suffix 
of  the  infinitive,  is  a  secondary  form  of  a. 

Use  of  the  Infinitive. — By  Tamil  grammarians  it  is  defined  to  be  "the 
verbal  participle  common  to  the  three  tenses  ; "  but  if  we  look  at  its 
force  and  use,  we  shall  discover,  I  think,  conclusive  reasons  for  regard- 
ing it  as  a  verbal  or  participial  noun.  It  is  not  only  used  as  in  other 
languages  to  denote  a  purpose  or  end — e,g.^  var-a  (fjiollu,  tell  (him)  to 
come  —  but  also  in  such  connections  as  the  following: — (1.)  The 
majority  of  Dravidian  adverbs  are  infinitives  of  neuter  verbs — e.g.,  he 
knocked  down,  would  be  in  Telugu  pada  goffenu,  in  Tamil  vira  {t)talli' 
ndn;  in  which  phrases  down  means  to  fall — i.e,  so  as  to  fall.  Through 
the  same  idiom  d^-o,  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  become  (in  Tel.  kd 
or  gd)y  is  ordinarily  added  to  nouns  of  quality  to  convert  them  into 
adverbs — e.g.,  nandr^-dga,  Tam.  well,  from  nandr-u,  good,  and  dg-a,  to 
become.  (2.)  The  infinitive  is  elegantly  used  with  an  imperative  signi- 
fication (in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  idiom),  or  rather  as  an  opta- 
tive, seeing  that  it  conveys  a  wish'rather  than  a  command — e.g.,  nt  vdr-a 
(more  frequently  vdr-g-a  or  vdri-y-a),  mayest  thou  flourish  !  The  infi- 
nitive of  the  verb  to  be,  also  regularly  forms  an  optative,  or  polite 
imperative,  by  being  annexed  to  the  future  tense  of  any  verb — e.g., 
ieyvdy-dga,  mayest  thou  do,  from  ieyvdy,  thou  wilt  do,  and  dga,  to 
become,  literally  may  it  be  (that)  thou  wilt  do.  (3.)  It  is  used  as  a 
kind  of  ablative  absolute — e.g.,  porudu  vidvid'  irukk-a,  Sn  tdngugiray, 
Tam.,  the  sun  having  arisen,  why  sleepest  thou?  In  this  instance, 
vidind^  irvJcha  (literally  to  be — having  arisen)  is  in  the  perfect  tense  ; 
but  irukk-a  is  not  a  preterite  infinitive,  but  is  the  ordinary  or  aorist 
infinitive  of  the  verb  ir-u,  to  be.  (4.)  A  series  of  infinitives  is  often 
elegantly  used,  somewhat  as  in  Latin,  to  express  minor  actions  that 
take  place  contemporaneously  with  the  principal  action — e.g.,  they 
would  say  in  Tamil  mugil  erumha  (whilst  the  clouds  were  rising), 
vdnam  irul-a  (whilst  the  sky  was  gathering  blackness),  marei  porindu 
pey{y)a  (whilst  the  rain  was  falling  abundantly),  drdr  tiru-vird  nadatti- 
ndrgal  (the  villagers  celebrated  their  sacred  festival).  (5.)  The  redu- 
plication of  any  infinitive  expresses  exactly  the  force  of  the  Latih 
gerund  in  do — e.g.,  p6g-a  p6g-a,  halan  kollum,  vires  acquirit  eundo ; 
more  closely,  as  it  goes — as  it  goes  (literally  to  go — to  go)  it  gathers 
strength. 

These  illustrations  prove  that  the  Dravidian  infinitive  has  the  force 
of  a  gerund  or  verbal  participle,  or  of  a  verbal  noun,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  infinitive  properly  so  called.  The  examples  adduced  are  all 
from  Tamil,  but  parallel  examples  could  easily  be  adduced  from  each 
of  the  other  dialects. 
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Much  use  is  made  in  Tamil  of  a  verbal  or  participial  noun  ending 
dal — €.f/.y  dleirdal,  a  wandering,  from  alei,  to  wander;  trntrtHial 
breaking,  from  muri,  to  break.  In  Canarese  the  final  /  of  those  a 
similar  verbal  nouns  is  unknown — f.g,^  aU-ta,  a  wandering ;  mvra^a 
breaking.  In  Telugu  also  such  nouns  end  in  a  alone,  without  / — e. 
compare  the  Tamil  mey'{t)tal,  pasturage,  with  the  corresponding  Telu 
met-a;  diet-Uf  Tel.  an  act,  with  iey-daly  Tarn. ;  and  na4a-tay  TeL  wa 
conduct,  with  nada'(t)tai,  Tarn.  Even  in  Tamil  also,  nada-^tyei  (M 
nada-ita)  alternates  with  7iada-{t)taL 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  verbal  noun  in  a/,  with  or  wit 
out  the  dative  case-sign,  is  used  instead  of  the  infinitive  in  a  in  bo 
dialects  of  Canarese  and  in  classical  TamiL  In  Gond  also,  it  has  be< 
shown  that  one  of  the  signs  of  the  infinitive  is  dlUf  amplified  from  cU- 
e.g.y  aidlle,  to  be,  which  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Tamil  verbal  noc 
dffoly  being — a  form  often  used  in  the  higher  dialect  as  an  infinitiv 
Now,  as  the  Dravidian  infinitive  undoubtedly  partakes  of  the  characb 
of  a  participial  or  verbal  noun,  and  is  considered  by  native  grafl 
marians  as  a  verbal  participle  or  gerund  of  the  three  tenses,  as  it 
certain  that-  it  b  intimately  associated  with  a  verbal  noun  in  ol,  oi 
of  the  most  characteristic  in  the  language,  and  which  denotes  not  tl 
abstract  idea  of  the  verb,  but  the  act ;  and  as  al  in  other  connectioi 
has  been  found  to  be  amplifieil  from  a,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  con 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  a,  the  infinitive  suffix,  is  the  basis  of  the  al  i 
question,  and,  consequently,  that  dg-a,  to  bo,  is  simply  an  older  an 
purer  form  of  dg-al,  being. 

There  is  a  remarkable,  but  probably  accidental,  resemblance  to  th 
Dravidiiin  infinitive  in  crZ,  in  the  Armenian,  in  which  I  is  the  infinitiv 
suffix — e.g.,  her-e-l^  to  carry  (compare  Tarn.  poT-nly  bearing  or  to  bear) 
tal,  to  give  (cumpare  Tarn.  t(i(r)-al,  giving  or  to  give,  imi>erative,  td). 

FORMATION  OF  VERBAL  NOUNS. 

Dravidian  verbal  nouns  divide  theiiiselvos  into  two  classes — viz 
participial  nouns,  which  are  formed  from  the  relative  participle  of  eac! 
tense,  and  retain  the  time  of  the  tense  to  which  they  belong,  an< 
verbal  nouns,  properly  so  called,  which  are  always  formed  directly  fror 
the  theme,  and  are  indeterminate  in  point  of  time. 

1.  Participial  Nouns. — The  greater  number  of  nouns  of  this  clas 
are  formed  by  suffixing  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  or  their  termins 
tions,  to  the  present  and  preterite  relative  participles — e.g,,  froB 
ieygira,  that  does  (the  present  relative  participle  of  iey,  to  do),  i 
formed  seygira'{v)-an,  he  that  does ;  seygiTa'{v)-aly  she  that  does,  «kc 
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In  like  manner,  from  the  past  relative  participle  ieyda,  that  did,  is 
formed  Uyda-{y)-a7i^  he  that  did ;  ieyda-iyYal^  she  that  did,  <kc. ;  and 
by  simply  adding  the  appropriate  terminations,  participial  nouns  of 
any  number  or  gender  (but  always  of  the  third  person  only)  may  be 
made  at  pleasure.  A  similar  series  of  future  participial  nouns  exists, 
or  may  be  constructed  if  required — e,g.,  dduvdn,  he  who  will  read,  or 
who  is  accustomed  to  read.  The  Tamil  future  in  v  or  p  is  destitute  of  a 
relative  participle ;  but  its  existence  is  implied  in  that  of  future  parti- 
cipial nouns,  like  pdva-du,  that  which  will  go,  and  kdr}har{v)'an^  he 
who  will  see,  and  must  have  ended  like  the  future  relative  participle 
of  the  Canarese,  in  va  or  pa.  The  Tamil  aoristic  future  in  um,  though 
a  relative  participle  as  well  as  a  future  tense,  forms  no  participial 
nouns,  probably  in  consequence  of  um  being  in  reality  a  conjunctive 
particle,  not  a  true  suffix  of  relation.  Negative  participial  nouns  of 
each  number  and  gender  are  formed  exactly  like  the  affirmative  parti- 
cipial nouns,  by  suffixing  the  various  demonstrative  terminations  to  the 
negative,  instead  of  the  affirmative,  relative  participle.  These  partici- 
pial nouns  are  declined  like  other  nouns ;  nevertheless,  being  parts  of 
the  verbs,  they  have  the  same  power  of  governing  nouns  as  the  verbs 
to  which  they  belong — e.g,y  vtffei  {k)kuffinavamikkuy  to  him  who  built 
the  house.  In  these  respects  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  so  perfectly 
agreed  that  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  words  used  as  neuter  participial 
nouns  in  Tamil  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  Each  of  them  is  used 
in  three  different  significations,  viz. — as  the  third  person  neuter  of  the 
verb,  as  a  neuter  relative-participial  noun,  and  as  a  verbal-participial 
noun.  Thus  seygitadu  in  the  first  connection  means  it  does ;  in  the 
second,  that  which  does ;  in  the  third,  the  doing  or  to  do.  I  have 
termed  it  in  the  third  connection  '^  a  verbal-participial  noun,''  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ordinary  verbal  nouns,  which  are  formed  from 
the  theme,  not  from  participles,  and  from  which  the  idea  of  time  is 
excluded.  It  is  a  verbal  noun  in  use,  though  participial  in  origin.  I 
am  persuaded  that  of  these  three  senses  the  original  and  most  correct 
one  is  the  last — viz.,  that  of  the  verbal-participial  noun;  for  the 
relative-participial  noun  ought  by  analogy  to  be  seygiTar{v)'(idUf  not 
seygit-adu ;  and  whilst  it  is  certain  that  a  participial  or  verbal  noun 
might  easily  be  used  as  the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  many  other  languages,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb  could  come  to  be  used  so 
regularly  as  it  is  as  a  verbal-participial  noun.  This  species  of  parti- 
cipial noun,  though  neuter  or  without  personality,  includes  the  idea  of 
time.    It  has  three  forms,  in  accordance  with  the  present,  the  past,  and 
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the  future  tenses  of  the  verb — e,g.,  Sej/giradu,  the  doing;  seydadu^ 
the  having  done ;  and  iet/vadu,  the  being  about  to  do.  Each  of  these 
forms  may  be  pluralised,  as  far  as  usage  permits,  when  it  is  used  as 
the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb,  or  as  a  relative-participial  noun  ; 
but  when  used  abstractly  as  a  verbal-participial  noun  it  is  not  plural- 
ised.  The  participial  noun  formed  from  the  future  is  one  of  the  most 
commonly  used  forms  of  the  verbal  noun  in  Canarese — e.g.y  Hiyu-v-adu^ 
or  Hivu-dUy  the  act  of  descending,  from  Hi,  to  descend. 

Words  of  this  kind  have  sometimes  been  called  infinitives ;  and  it 
is  true  that  they  may  generally  be  rendered  in  the  infinitive  on  trans- 
lating them  into  English — e.g.,  appadi  seygiradu  sari  (y)  alia,  Tam. 
(it  is)  not  right  to  do  so.  But  this  is  simply  because  the  English 
infinitive  itself  is  sometimes  used  as  a  verbal  noun,  and  to  do  is 
equivalent  to  the  participial  noun,  the  doing.  The  phrase  might  be 
more  closely  rendered,  the  doing  thus  (is)  not  right  Verbal  nouns 
of  this  class  become  more  allied  to  infinitives  when  they  are  put  in  the 
dative — e.g.,  seygiradu-kku,  for  the  doing — i.e.,  to  do.  As  the  pronoun 
adu  becomes  in  construction  adan,  so  Seygiradan-kUy  euphonically 
Seygiradar-kuy  is  more  common  in  written  compositions,  and  considered 
more  elegant,  than  seygiradii-kku, 

Tamil  and  Malay^lam  alone  possess  an  abstract  relative-participial 
noun,  expressing  in  the  form  of  a  declinable  participle  the  abstract  idea 
denoted  by  the  affirmative  verb.  It  is  formed  by  appending  mei 
(Mai.  ma),  the  suffix  of  abstracts,  to  the  present  or  preterite  relative 
participle  of  any  verb — e.g.,  from  inikkindr-a,  *  that  is '  (the  present 
relative  participle  of  iru,  to  be),  by  the  addition  of  mei,  Tamilians  form 
irukkindra-mei,  being.  Negative  nouns  of  this  description  are  also 
formed  in  Tamil  by  appending  mei  to  the  negative  relative  participle — 
e.g.,  ird-mei,  the  not  being.  These  negative  participial  abstracts  are 
in  more  common  use  in  Tamil  than  the  affirmatives,  and  are  as  largely 
used  in  Malay&lam  and  Telugu  as  in  Tamil.  The  use  of  the  Tamil 
affirmative  mei  is  confined  to  classical  compositions ;  but  the  abstract 
appellative  noxtn^  which  are  formed  by  annexing  mei  to  the  crude 
verbal  theme  {e.g.,  poru-mei,  patience,  from  pc/vu,  to  bear)  are  much 
used  even  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Tamil,  as  well  as  in  Malayalam 
and  all  the  other  dialects  in  a  slightly  altered  shape.  The  relative- 
participial  noun  in  mei,  whilst  it  is  declined  like  a  noun,  has  the 
governing  power  of  a  verb ;  but  the  corresponding  appellative  in  mei 
has  the  force  of  a  substantive  only. 

The  Tamil  suffix  mei  is  ma  in  Malaydlam,  me  in  Canarese,  mi  in 
Telugu.  In  several  of  the  Scythian  tongues  we  find  a  suffix  used 
which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this.     The  suffix  of  the 
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participial  noun  in  Finnish  is  ma  or  vnA :  in  Esthonian  rna  is  the  suffix 
of  the  infinitive  :  supines  are  formed  in  Finnish  by  suffixing  man :  the 
Turkish  infinitival  suffix  is  Ttiak  or  m^k.  We  may  also  compare  with 
this  Dravidian  m^  or  mW,  the  old  Greek  infinitive  in  fiiv,  and  such 
nouns  as  mtri-fia,  6iC'fi6-iy  and  cyjofi^ri,  each  of  which  exhibits  an  old 
participial  suffix. 

2.    Verbal  Nouns, — Dravidian  verbal  nouns  are  indeterminate  with 
respect  to  time,  being  formed,  not  from  participles,  but  from  the  verbal 
root  or  the  formed  theme ;  and  they  express  the  act,  not  the  abstract 
idea,  of  the  verb  to  which  they  belong,  and  hence  are  called  by  Tamil 
grammarians  torU  peyar,  nouns  of  operation  or  employment.     Verbal 
nouns  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  verbal  derivatives,  or  sub- 
stantives derived  from  verbs.     The  latter,  though  derived  from  verbs, 
are  used  merely  as  nouns ;  whereas  the  verbal  noun,  properly  so  called 
(like  the  participial  noun),  is  construed  as  a  verb.     As  a  noun  it  can 
be  used  as  the  nominative  of  a  subsequent  verb ;  and  as  a  verb  it  may 
be  preceded  by  a  nominative  of  its  own,  and  may  govern  a  noun  in 
case.     In  several  Dravidian  grammars  written  by  Europeans  this  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  attended  to;  and  Tamil  derivative  nouns  like 
nadei  or  nadappUy   walk,  have  been  classed  with  verbal  nouns  like 
nadakkei,    nadakkudal,    and   nadakkaly   walking.     Though,    however, 
each  of  these  words  may  be  translated  'walking,'  the  first  two  are 
simply  substantives;   and  adjectives,  not  adverbs,  must  be  used  to 
qualify  them ;  whereas  nadakktidalf  the  corresponding  noun  of  opera- 
tion, is  a  true  verbal  noun,  and  is  qualified  by  adverbs,  precisely  as 
the  verb  itself,  nadUf  to  walk,  would  be.     Thus,  we  can  say  ntdi{y)dy 
nadakkuiial,  acting   or  walking  justly ;    but  we  could   not  use  the 
adverb  ntdi{y)dy  to  qualify  either  nadappu  or  nadei.     It  would  be 
necessary  to  qualify  those  words  by  the  adjectival  form  nidi{y)dna, 
there  being  nearly  the  same  difference  between  nadappu  and  nadakku- 
dal  that  there  is  in  English  between  behaviour  and  behaving. 

A  verbal  noun  in  gei  or  kkei  is  often  used  in  Tamil — e.g.,  irukkei, 
the  being;  ieygei,  the  doing;  but  though  this  is  used  as  a  verbal 
noun — e.g.,  appadi  irukkei-(y)dlf  seeing  that  it  is  so,  more  literally 
through  its  being  so,  yet  the  forms  which  are  most  commonly  used  as 
verbal  nouns,  and  which  have  the  best  claim  to  that  character,  are 
those  which  terminate  in  al — e.g.,  8ey(y)'al,  or  iey-dal,  doing ;  nadakk- 
al,  or  nadakkudal,  walking.  Whether  the  suffix  appended  be  al  or 
dal,  it  is  generally  suffixed,  not  to  the  crude  root,  but  to  the  formed 
verbal  theme — 1>.,  to  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  infinitive  and 
of  the  aoristic  future — e.g.y  the  verbal  noun  that  is  formed  from  ir-u^ 
to  be,  is  not  ir-al,  but  iru-kk-aly  being ;  and  from  nad-a^  to  walk,  is 
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formed  not  na-d-al,  but  nada-kh-al.     Notwithstanding  this,  al  or  dcU 
is  sometimes  added  directly  to  the  ultimate  base — e.^.y  not  only  have 
we  pdg-cd  or  pdgu-daly  going,  but  also  p6-dal ;  and  not  only  dg-al  or 
dgu-dal,  becoming,  but  also  d-dal.     Probably,  however,  in  these  in- 
stances the  right  explanation  is,  that  the  formative  g  of  p6-gu  and 
d-gu  has  been  softened  by  use.  •    The  d  of  dal  is  clearly  a  formative 
of  the  same  character  and  force  as  the  g  of  gei  or  Jckei;  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  d  is  doubled  and  converted  into 
U  when  the  verb  becomes  a  transitive  instead  of  an  intransitive,  or 
when  euphonic  considerations  require — e,g,,  comp.  htrei-dal,  intran- 
sitive, a  being  curtailed,  with  knreuttal,  transitive,  a  curtailing.     It 
is  evident  that  this  d  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  denote  the  pre- 
terite tense ;    for  the  verbal  noun  in  dal  is  as  indeterminate  with 
respect  to  time  as  that  in  al  or  that  in  gei^  kkei;  and  the  corresponding 
Telugu  forms  are  ^a  and  damru — e.g.,  cMyu-ta  or  chhu-fa,  or  more 
commonly  c1tJeya^am-u,  doing.     The  distinction  which  has  been  shown 
to  exist  between  verbal  nouns,  properly  so  called,  generally  ending  in 
aly  and  derivative  nouns,  furnishes,  I  conceive,  some  confirmation  of 
the  hypothesis  that  al,  the  Tamil  suffix  of  verbal  nouns,  is  a  secondary 
form  of  a,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.     It  is  remarkable  that  I  or  dl\& 
used  also  in  Mongolian  as  a  formative  of  verbal  nouns — e.g.,  <^hidal, 
ability,  from  chidahu,  to  be  able. 

3.  Derivative  Nowi^  or  Verbal  Derivatines.  —  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  the  formativea  of  verbal 
derivatives^  or  substantives  derived  from  verbs,  most  of  those  formatives 
being  merely  euphonic,  and  their  number  in  the  various  dialects, 
particularly  in  Tamil,  being  very  great.  It  may  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  more  characteristic  and 
interesting  modes  in  which  the  Dravidian  languages  form  nouns  of 
this  class. 

(i.)  The  first  class  of  derivative  nouns  (if  indeed  it  is  correct  to 
consider  them  as  derivatives)  consists  in  those  that  are  identical  with 
verbal  themes — e.g.,  compare  katt-u,  a  tie,  and  ka((-u,  to  tie. 

(ii.)  Some  verbal  themes  become  nouns  by  the  doubling  and  harden- 
ing of  the  final  consonant— tf.^.,  eruft-u,  a  letter^  from  erud-u,' to  write  ; 
pdtt'Uy  a  song,  from  jyddu^  to  sing.  This  is  especially  a  Tamil  method 
of  forming  derivative  nouns,  for  some  of  the  corresponding  Telugu 
nouns  are  formed  differently  ;  and  where  they  do  resemble  the  Tamil, 
the  resemblance  consists  only  in  the  hardening,  and  not  also  in  the 
doubling,  of  the  final  consonant — e.g.,  j->d^a,  Tel.  a  song,  from  pdd-v, 
to  sing.  Telugu  differs  also  from  Tamil  in  changing  the  final  or 
enunciative  u  of  the  verbal  root  into  a.     Compare  d^-a,  play  (Tarn. 
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dt(-u)y  from  dd-Uy  to  play.  The  Tamil  mode  of  doubling,  as  well  as 
hardeuing,  the  final  consonant,  seems  most  in  accordance  with  Dra- 
vidian  analogy ;  for  it  is  when  a  sonant  is  doubled  that  it  is  naturally 
converted  into  a  surd,  and  when  it  is  not  doubled,  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  sonant. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  purposes  are  served  by  the  doubling  of 
Dra vidian  final  consonants,  (i.)  It  places  substantives  in  an  adjec- 
tival relation  to  succeeding  substantives ;  (ii.)  it  converts  intransitive 
verbs  into  transitives;  (iii.)  it  forms  a  sign  of  the  preterite  tense;  and 
(iv. )  it  forms  derivative  nouns  from  verbal  themes. 

(iii.)  A  very  interesting  mode  of  forming  derivatives  is  that  of 
lengthening  the  included  vowel  of  monosyllabic  verbal  roots — e.g.y  in 
Tamil,  from  pad-u,  to  suffer,  comes  pdd-Uy  suffering;  from  mi7i,  to 
glitter,  comes  mttiy  a  star.  Nor  is  this  method  found  only  in  the 
classics :  it  appears  in  words  of  the  most  familiar  class — e.f/.,  7idkk-u, 
the  tongue,  from  nakk-u,  to  lick.  Tamil  simply  lengthens  the  root 
vowel  in  forming  derivatives  of  this  class,  and  leaves  the  final  con- 
sonant unchanged ;  but  Telugu  and  Canarese  harden  the  final  conso- 
nant, in  addition  to  lengthening  the  root  voWel — ^.^.,  from  pad-u,  to 
suffer,  they  form  not  pdd-Uy  but  pdf'Uy  sufiTering.  See  the  section  on 
"  Roots." 

4.  Abstract  nouns  are  formed  from  verbal  themes  by  suffixing  met 
— ^.^.,  poTu-vieiy  endurance,  from  paru,  to  bear.  The  same  suflix  forms 
abstracts  also  from  nouns  of  quality  or  relation  and  pronomiuals — e.g., 
jyeru-meiy  greatness,  from  per-Uy  great,  and  tan-meiy  nature,  quality, 
from  tauj  self,  literally  self-ness.  This  suffix  is  in  Telugu  mi — e.g., 
kali-mi,  wealth,  from  kalu-guy  to  accrue. 

5.  Many  nouns  are  formed  from  verbs  in  Tamil  by  suffixing  am, 
and  at  the  same  time  doubling  and  hardening  the  final  consonant  of 
the  verbal  theme,  ng  being  the  equivalent  of  g,  nd  of  cZ,  nd  of  rf,  and 
mb  of  hy  ng  on  being  doubled  becomes  kky  nd  becomes  ity  nd  becomes 
tty  and  mh  becomes  pp — e.g.,  from  tdng-Uy  to  sleep,  is  formed  tdkk-amy 
sleep  ;  from  tirund-Uy  to  become  correct,  comes  tiy'^utt-am,  a  correction ; 
from  tund'U,  to  dig,  comes  (I  think)  toff-am,  a  garden ;  and  from 
virumh-Uy  to  desire,  comes  virupp-am,  a  desire.  In  most  instances  the 
Telugu  (and  the  Canarese  always)  rejects  the  final  m  of  the  nouns  of 
this  class — e.g.y  tttg-Uy  TeL  sleep,  instead  of  the  Tamil  tdkk-am. 
Though  the  final  consonant,  if  g,  d,  b  (or  their  equivalents),  is  always 
doubled  before  this  am  in  Tamil  and  MalayMam,  verbal  themes  which 
end  in  other  consonants  often  become  nouns  by  simply  annexing  am — 
e.g.,  uyar-am,  height,  from  uyar,  to  be  high,  dr-amy  depth,  from  4r,  to 
be  deep.     Mr  Edkins  connects  this  m  with  the  m  used  in  Hebrew 
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to  form  participial  substantives  from  verbs  —  e,g.^  misJipat,  judg- 
ment, from  shdphaty  to  judge.  See,  however,  "  Case-signs :  tbe  Accu- 
sative." 

6.  A  vast  number  of  verbal  derivatives  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects^ 
are  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  verbal  themes  those  favourite  and  mul- 
tifariously used  formatives,  g,  dy  b,  under  various  modifications,  and 
with  various  vowel  terminations. 

L  The  g  formative  generally  becomes  in  Tamil  get — e.g,y  iey-gei,  an 
action,  from  iey^  to  do ;  it  is  nasalised  to  ngei — e.g,y  kdr{n)geiy  heat, 
from  kdg,  to  burn ;  or  it  is  doubled  and  hardened  into  kkei — f.^., 
padu-kkeiy  a  bed,  from  pad-u,  to  lie.  The  corresponding  Canarese 
formatives  are  ke  or  ge,  with  not  unfrequently  the  prefix  of  an  euphonic 
f.  The  Telugu  nouns  which  take  this  formative  terminate  in  ka  or  ki 
— e,g.y  ili-ka,  government,  from  il-u,  to  govern,  and  unirki,  residence, 
from  unduy  to  be,  to  dwell. 

il  The  d  formative  is  in  Tamil  di — e.g,,  kedu-di^  ruin,  firom  ked-u, 
to  spoil.  Being  doubled  and  hardened  it  becomes  tti — e,g,y  unar-tU, 
sensibility,  from  UTpar,  to  feel,  to  be  sensible.  This  it  is  generally 
softened  into  chi — e.g.,  pugof-chi  (instead  of  pugar-tti,  in  Malay i}am 
pttgar-cha),  praise,  from  pugar,  to  praise.  This  formative  is  t  instead  of  d 
in  Canarese  and  Telugu.  It  appears  in  Canarese  under  the  forms  of  ta 
and  te — e.g.,  hogal-te,  praise,  from  hogal  (Tam.  pttgar),  to  praise ; 
kdy-ta,  producing  fruit,  from  kdy,  to  fruit.  In  Telugu  we  find  ta  or 
ta  and  ti  or  /i — e.g.,  alasa-ta,  fatigue,  from  alag-u  (alas-u),  to  be 
tired ;  tind-i,  food,  eating,  from  tin,  to  eat ;  md-tay  a  lid,  from  md-yu, 
to  shut ;  and  rmdi-iiy  conduct,  from  7iadu'chu,  to  walk. 

iii.  The  h  formative  is  in  Tamil  generally  softened  into  v — i.e.,  vi  or 
vu — e.g.  J  kel-viy  hearing,  from  kel,  to  hear,  and  maTei-mi,  concealment, 
from  mareij  to  conceal.  In  some  instances,  however,  b  is  euphonised 
into  nib  {mbu) — e.g.,  ve-mbu,  the  Margosa  tree,  from  ve-y,  to  be  umbra- 
geous ;  pd-mbii,  a  snake,  from  ^xl^-y,  to  spring,  b  cannot  retain  its 
proper  sound  before  a  vowel,  and  when  single  either  becomes  v  or  mb; 
and  that  the  vu  which  is  so  common  a  formative  in  each  Dravidian 
dialect  was  softened  from  hi,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  when 
it  is  doubled  it  becomes  ppu — e.g.,  nada-ppu,  a  walking,  iruppu,  a 
being,  md-ppu,  old  age.  In  Telugu  this  formative  is  vu,  vi,  or  pu — 
e.g.,  clid-vu,  death,  fvom  cha-chchu,  to  die  (corresponding  Tam.  and  Can. 
idrvu,  from  M)  ;  digu-vu,  the  bottom,  from  dig-u,  to  descend ;  teli-vi, 
understanding,  from  teli-yu,  to  know ;  cherupu,  nearness,  from  chtr-u, 
to  draw  near ;  edu-pu,  a  weeping,  from  edu-chu,  to  cry  (corresponding 
Tam.  ara-ppu,  from  crm).  Canarese  generally  uses  in  this  connection 
vu  alone — e.g.,  ira-vu,  a  being,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil  iru-ppu — 
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but  sometimes  it  nses  also  pu — e.^.,  hidu-vu,  or  bidurpu,  an  open 
space. 

7.  A  few  deriyative  noons  are  formed  in  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  by 
affixing  certain  particles,  originally  independent  nouns  with  a  meaning 
of  their  own,  which  in  process  of  time  have  come  to  be  used  convention- 
ally. Such  derivatives  would  naturally  be  considered  compounds,  were 
it  not  that  the  meaning  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound  is  more 
or  less  in  abeyance.  Thus  by  suffixing  Icat^,  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
which  is  ^  an  eye,'  but  which  in  the  classics  means  also  *  place,'  and  is 
the  ordinary  classical  sign  of  the  locative  case,  Tamil  forms  idu-(k)kaih 
oppression,  from  id-u^  to  press,  also  ttru-haUf  poverty,  from  i/ru,  to 
suflfer.  These  words  are  used  only  in  the  classical  dialect,  but  there  are 
derivative  nouns  largely  used  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  which  are 
formed  by  affixing  pdd-n,  a  condition  of  being,  from  pad-u,  to  experi- 
ence, and  mdnam,  perhaps  meaning  originally  likeness,  from  mdn-u,  to 
be  like,  but,  as  actually  used,  merely  a  formative  suffix,  without  any 
very  definite  meaning  of  its  own — e.g.y  katft^(p)pddu,  a  compact,  from 
ka((Uf  to  tie;  ier-7?i^naw,  junction,  from  ier,  to  join;  also  kafft^mdnam, 
building,  from  Icaffu,  in  the  sense  of  ^  build.'  To  these  may  be  added 
words  terminating  in  agam,  house,  place — «.^.,  vdncigam  {ydn-agam)  = 
vdn-am  or  vdn,  the  sky ;  veiyagam  (vei'(f/)agam)  =  vei-(y)am  or  m,  the 
earth  (from  veiy  to  place,  vei-gu,  to  rest).  I  hate  a  suspicion,  however, 
that  in  these  cases  the  words  end  simply  in  am,  and  that  g  is  inserted 
euphonically,  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of 
some  words — e.g.,  andrddaniy  daily,  which  is  commonly  mispronounced 
andrddagam;  lanjam  (a  word  borrowed  from  Telugu),  a  bribe,  mis- 
pronounced lanjagam.  Dr  Qundert  derives  from  this  ogam  the 
Malaya] am  ndragam,  an  orange  tree,  literally,  fragrance-holder,  from 
yidr-u,  Tam.-Mal.  to  be  fragrant.  Sans,  ndranga. 

The  following  will  be  found,  I  think,  a  complete  list  of  Tamil 
derivative  nouns  formed  by  suffixing  formative  particles.  I  do  not 
include  in  this  list  any  participial  nouns,  whether  derived  from 
verbs  or  from  appellatives,  or  any  verbal  nouns,  properly  so  called, 
or  any  nouns  of  agency,  a  class  of  nouns  which  will  be  considered 
further  on.  The  nouns  in  the  list  are  derivative  substantives ;  but 
there  are  three  classes  even  of  these  which  are  not  included — viz., 
nouns  which  are  absolutely  identical  with  verbal  roots — e.g.,  ntduy 
length,  from  ntduj  to  be  long ;  nouns  which  are  formed  by  doubling 
the  final  consonant  of  verbal  roots  —  e,g,y  erutiUy  a  letter,  from 
erudu,  to  write;  and  nouns  which  are  formed  by  lengthening  the 
included  vowel  of  the  verbal  root,  without  any  other  change — e.g. 
miriy  a  star,  from  mtn,  to  glitter.     I  include  in  this  last  only  that 
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class  of  derivative  nouns  which  are  formed  by  means  of  an  addition 
to  the  root.  The  addition  too  is  not  one  of  an  independent 
word — in  which  event  we  should  have  a  new  compound  noun — ^but 
that  of  a  mere  particle,  a  relic  doubtless  of  some  old  independent 
word,  but  at  present  holding  the  meaner  position  of  a  suffix,  either 
without  any  meaning  at  all,  6r  without  any  definite  meaning  now  dis- 
coverable. A  very  large  number  of  the  nouns  belonging  to  this  class 
are  used  also  as  verbs.  Though  verbal  derivatives  in  origin,  and  still 
used  as  such,  they  have  become  also  secondary  verbal  themes.  I  have 
excluded  such  nouns  as  far  as  possible,  retaining  only  those  which  are 
either  never  used  as  verbal  themes,  or  at  least  very  rarely.  I  have 
preferred  also  nouns  derived,  by  the  addition  of  a  formative,  from 
older  nouns,  where  such  could  be  had,  to  nouns  derived  from  verbs, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  list  as  clear  as  possible  from  verbal 
nouns,  properly  so  called. 


Formative. 

Noun. 

Root. 

a 

mag-ay  a  child. 

mag  (pi.  makkaf). 

iey(y)-a,  to  do ;  type  of  infi- 

iey, to  do. 

nitive,    probably   an    old 

verbal  noun. 

d 

SuT-d,  the  shark. 

probably  sur-Uy  quick. 

vir-d,  a  festival. 

vir-iy  to  keep  awake. 

• 

I 

kar-i,  charcoal. 

kar-Uy  black.                      . 

Ser-iy  a  village. 

ser,  to  join. 

ei 

2)iT-ei,  the  waxing  or  waning 

pir,  other,  after;  jotra. 

moon. 

to  be  born. 

tol{l)-ei,  trouble. 

toly  old. 

(JU 

van-gUj  goc^lness. 

nal  (nan)y  good. 

pira-gu,  afterwards. 

pir-a  {=pin)y  after. 

iign 

kira-hgu,  a  root. 

kir-a  (  =  kir)y  below. 

i1-ngu^  evil. 

tty  bad. 

I'ku 

kim-kkuj  craziness. 

kiru-kiruy  giddy. 

kodu-kkuy  a  sting. 

probably  kod-Uy  crooked,  : 
cruel. 

gci 

jyandi-gei,  a  feast. 

panduy  Tam.  ancient ; 
pandu,  Tel.  to  be  ripe, 
to  be  accomplished ; 
ultimate  root;?ar-?^,  old. 

tiri-geif  a  mill. 

tiri,  to  turn. 

iigei 

kd-ngei,  heat. 

kdy,  to  burn. 

kkei 

paru-kkeiy  a  pebble,  a  grain 
of  rice. 

par-Uy  large  (^per-u). 

1 

vdr-kkei,  felicity  (il-vdr-kkeiy 

vdry  to  flourish. 

domestic  life ;  i7,  house).                                                1 
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di 


du 
dei 


n 


Formative. 

Noun. 

Root. 

• 

H 

pa-H,  moss,  sea-weed. 

pdrvu,  to  spread. 

horvrfiji,  a  shrub. 

kor-Uy  tender  {karu-ndu, 
a  tender  twig). 

chchi 

irei-chchi,  flesh. 

irei,  to  flow,  issue. 

hi 

tari-Su,  fallow  land. 

iafty  to  remain. 

elichu 

amei-chchuy  the  office  of  a 
minister. 

ameif  to  settle. 

iei 

poli'Seiy  interest 

poliy  to  increase. 

di 

• 

pada-diy  chaff. 

=padary  chaff,  the  same. 

v4i 

kara-ndif  a  spoon,  a  trowel. 

=  karc^^iy  the  same. 

du 

• 

kura-duy  pincers. 

kuTCH^Uy  to  be  crooked, 
from  kuT-Uy  short 

kururdu,  blindness. 

kur-Uy  tender. 

di 

uru'di,  strength. 

ur-Uy  to  be  strong. 

ndi 

dndi,  a  lizard. 

=  6di,  the  same. 

tii 

paru-tti,  cotton. 

par^y  to  expand.            | 

du 

paru-duy  defect 

par-Uy  old.                        ' 

ndu 

maru-ndu,  medicine. 

mar-Uy  sweet-smelling. 

ttu 

kuru'ttu,  young  shoot  of  palm. 

kuruy  tender. 

dei 

iru-deif  a  lie. 

ir-Uy  to  swerve. 

ndei 

kura-ndei,  an  infant. 

kur-ay  young. 

[Euphonic  changes  of  the  formatives  (ft,  dUy  and 

ddy  after  consonants.] 


kdf'chi  {kdn-di)y  a  spectacle. 
i^r-chchi  {t^r-di),  intelligence. 
ural<hchi{ural-di)yikvrhiv]mg 
nan-dri  {nal'di)y  a  benefit 
ver-ri  (vel-di),  victory. 
pu^ar-clichi(pugar'di)j  praise 
dt'chi  {dl-di)y  possession. 
df'fi  {dl-di)y  a  woman. 

to^-du  {tol^du)    K^tiquity. 
tonrdru  {tol'du)y  )         ^     ^ 
j3e('fei  (pe^'det),  a  hen. 
paraf-tei  (paraiid-d^),  shag- 

giness. 
ton-dei  {tol-deijy  the  throat 
lU'tei  {dn-dei)y  uncleanness. 

kad-auy  debt  (  =  kctd-am). 

ar-any  virtue  (  =  aT-am). 


kdfpy  to  see. 
tSr,  to  ascertain. 
urcUy  to  whirl. 
nal,  good. 
vel,  to  conquer. 
pugavy  to  praise. 
dly  to  possess. 
dly  a  person. 

toly  old. 

pef^  female. 
parai^Uy  to  scratch. 

toly  to  perforate. 
Hn,  flesh. 

kad'U,  harsh?  kad-Oy  to 

pass  over. 
ar-ity  to  cut,  to  define. 
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hu 

mbu 

ppu 

ppei 

am 


g  =  kk  +  am 
ng  =  kk  +  am 
fij=chch'¥am 
d=ff  +  am 

nd  =  tt  +  am 
mh  =pp  +  am 

dm 
mei 


dy 


ar 


ar 
ir 


ret 


Noun. 


al 


marorbu,  usage. 
paif^Uf  quality. 
en-bUy  a  bone. 
nara-^nbUf  a  vein,  fibre. 
idu-mbu,  haughtiness,  oppres- 
sion. 
ievorppUf  redness. 
koTU'ppUf  blackness. 
kcUa-ppei,  a  plough. 

par-am^  a  ripe  fruit. 
nal-am,  a  benefit 


Root. 


maroy  ancient? 
patpf  fit  for  use. 
=  elumrbuy  the  same. 
=  ndr,  fibre. 
id'U,  to  press. 

86,  teVy  red. 
koT-u,  black. 
sBkala-m,  a  vessel. 

par-Uf  old,  mature. 
naly  good. 


[Illustrations  of  nouns  ending  in  am,  which  double  and 
harden  the  final  consonant  of  the  root  before  am.] 


dkk-am,  increase. 
vtkk-amy  a  swelling. 
achcJi^my  fear. 
hdtt-amy  a  company. 
tdtf-am,  a  garden  (  =  tod^), 
nttt-am,  swimming. 
virup2Hxm,  a  desire. 

kur-dm,  a  company. 
murei-meif  order. 
ei-meiy  closenesa 

Jcur-dy,  a  tube. 
pd-y,  a  mat. 
sud-ar,  brightness. 
pud-ar,  a  thicket. 
pug-dr,  fog. 
kul-ii'y  cold. 
ug-ir,  a  finger-naiL 
kudi-reif  a  horse. 


dg-u,  to  become. 
i^ng-u,  to  swell. 
aHj'Uf  to  fear. 
kdd-Uy  to  join. 
tdT^'U,  to  dig. 
ntnd'U,  to  swim. 
virumb'U,  to  desire. 

kur-Uy  to  gather  together. 
muTn,  a  turn. 
ei,  to  be  close  (the  num- 
ber five), 
comp.  kur-iy  a  hole. 
pd-vuj  to  spread. 
Sud-Uj  to  be  hot. 
pud-Uf  new,  fresh. 
pug-u^  to  enter, 
comp.  kul-iy  to  bathe. 
ng-Uy  to  shed. 
kud-i,  to  leap  ? 


[I  do  not  include  amongst  the  following  nouns  end- 
ing in  al  verbal  nouns  properly  so  called,  which 
retain  the  force  of  a  verb,  and  may  be  preceded 
by  a  nominative.  The  nouns  I  cite  as  specimens 
are  secondary  forms  of  still  more  primitive 
nouns ;  or  else  the  verbs  from  which  they  are 
formed  are  uncertain.] 


pei'{iy)-aly  a  boy  ( ^peid-al). 

ud-aly  the  body. 

puS-al,  a  hurricane  (  =  puyat). 


pet  =paSu,  green,  fresh. 
lid'Uy  to  put  on. 
puy,  to  seize  ? 
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Formative. 

Noun. 

Root. 

ur-aly  a  mortal 

=  ur-anif  strength. 

vay-al,  a  rice  field. 

vfif  to  place  ? 

vartd-aly  sediment  at  bottom 

? 

of  tanks. 

alei 

iud-alei,  a  burning  ground. 

hid-u,  to  bum. 

mar-alei,  childhood. 

mar-a,  young. 

vidud-alei  {  =  vidu'ttal)y  re- 

vi(f'Uf to  leave. 

lease).* 

il 

mug-il,  a  cloud. 

comp.  mug-ir yto  fold  up, 
as  a  flower  its  petals. 

toft'ily  a  cradle. 

=  tott-iy  *  trough. 

viffil,  a  grasshopper. 

veit'Uy  to  cut,  to  clip  1 

ul 

i 

1 

alg-ulj  the  female  waist. 

cUg-u,  to  diminish  (ulti- 
mate base  al,  not). 

vi 

kuru-vi,  a  small  bird. 

kur-Uy  small,  tender. 

vu 

tura-vUf  a  large  well. 

comp.  ^wm,  a  ford. 

vei 

ida-veif  a  lane. 

comp.  id-am,  place. 

para-veif  a  large  bird. 

par-a,  to  fly. 

ar 

• 

id-ar,  a  petal  of  a  flower. 

1 

ag-ar,  a  fort  ditch. 

=  agar,  to  dig. 

!            a/ 

ad-aff  skin. 

1 

«/ 

ar-tt/,  grace. 

ar-ii,  to  trickle  down,  to 
be  precious. 

por-ul,  substance,  wealth. 

por-Uy  to  unite  with. 

ulei 

tir-ulei,  a  wheel. 

=  urvly  a  wheel. 

ru 

h'na-ru,  a  well. 

=  kin-ij  a  well,  a  mine  ? 

veli-TUf  paleness. 

vefy  white. 

4.  Nouns  of  Agency, — The  participial  nouns  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages are  largely  used  as  nouns  of  agency ;  but  such  nouns  are  also 
formed  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  in  a  more  direct  and  primitive 
manner  by  suffixing  i  to  the  verbal  root — e.g,,  m}{n)i  (Tam.  and  Can.), 
an  eater,  from  uri,  to  eat ;  kol{iyi  (Tam.  and  Can.),  a  killer,  from  kol, 
to  kill  The  Dravidian  languages  in  borrowing  feminine  derivative 
nouns  from  Sanskrit,  change  the  final  t  of  the  Sanskrit  feminine 
into  short  t — e.y.,  sundorvly  Sans,  a  fair  woman,  becomes  sundari. 
But  this  final  i  of  feminine  derivatives,  which  is  directly  borrowed 


*  Talei,  head,  place,  is  a  good  deal  used  in  the  olanical  dialect  aa  a  sign  of 
the  locatiye  case;  but  the  other  words  ending  in  €Uei=:cU,  seem  to  show  that 
vidudalei  is  formed,  not  from  vidtt-talei,  but  from  vi^udal-ei.  The  form  9i4udal 
is  a  verbal  noun,  properly  so  called,  in  common  use. 
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from  Sanskrit,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  distinctively 
Dravidian  t,  by  suffixing  which  nouns  of  agency  or  operation  are 
formed,  without  reference  to  gender,  whether  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter.  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  i  which  in  Sanskrit  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  suffix  of  nouns  of  agency,  generally  masculines — 
e,p,,  kdr-irn,  a  doer,  kav-irs,  a  poet,  literally,  a  speaker,  in  borrowing 
which  from  Sanskrit,  the  Dravidian  languages  invariably  reject  the 
sign  of  the  nominative,  and  use  the  crude  theme  {e.(/.,  kavi)  instead. 

Possibly  if  the  Dravidian  suffix  of  nouns  of  agency,  may  have  sprung 
from  the  same  origin  as  the  i  by  which  similar  nouns  are  sometimes 
formed  in  Sanskrit ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  it  has  not  been  directly 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  and  it  does  not  appear  even  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Dravidian  languages  in  imitation  of  it.  Its 
independence  of  a  direct  Sanskrit  origin  will  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used. 

(1.)  Dravidian  nouns  of  agency  formed  by  suffixing  i,  are  destitute 
of  gender ;  their  gender  depends  entirely  upon  the  connection — e.^., 
parui'{y)'€T-ij  Tam.  a  Palmjrra  climber  (from  panei,  a  Palmyra,  and 
er-Uf  to  climb),  may  be  considered  as  masculine,  because  men  only  are 
climbers  of  the  palmyra ;  maiyvett-i,  Tam.  a  native  spade,  a  hoe  (from 
maij^f  the  ground,  and  ref^-w,  to  dig  or  cut),  is  in  like  manner  neuter 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  both  these  nouns,  and  all  similar 
nouns,  when  regarded  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  are  destitute 
of  gender  in  themselves,  and  may  be  applied  at  discretion  to  objects  of 
any  gender. 

(2.)  Nouns  of  agency  may  be  formed  in  this  manner  from  primitive, 
underived  nouns,  as  well  as  from  verbal  roots — e.//.,  ndv-kdl-iy  Tam.  a 
chair,  literally  that  which  has  four  feet,  from  iM-u,  four,  and  M/,  a 
foot. 

(3.)  When  nouns  of  agency  are  formed  from  verbs,  the  suffix  is  often 
added,  not  to  the  crude  root,  but  to  the  conjugational  theme,  or  that 
form  of  the  root  which  appears  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the  aorist — 
e.g.f  U7ig-i,  Tam.  (as  well  as  «n(n)-i),  an  eater. 

(4.)  My  chief  reason  for  regarding  this  suffix  as  a  true  and  ancient 
Dravidian  form,  and  as  not  directly  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  ulterior  relation  to  it,  consists  in  the  very  extensive 
use  which  is  made  of  nouns  of  agency  formed  by  means  of  this  suffix, 
not  only  in  the  Tamil  classics,  but  also  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry. 
It  appears  in  the  names  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  names  of  many 
of  the  objects  of  nature,  in  old  compounds,  in  proverbs,  in  nicknames, 
in  the  very  highest  and  in  the  very  lowest  connections,  and  to  a  much 
larger  extent  in  all  these  varieties  of  use,  than  in  Sanskrit  itself.     The 
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following  Tamil  examples  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Sanskrit  precedents  : — hal{l)'i^  euphorbia,  from  Jcal,  toddy,  sweet 
sap ;  vel{t)-iy  silver,  from  vel^  to  be  white ;  pul-i^  the  cheetah,  or 
leopard,  from  pul,  small ;  ili^  a  person  or  thing  that  has  nothing,  from 
iV,  not ;  dr-ij  the  sea,  from  dr-Uy  to  be  deep.  Compare  also  the  follow- 
ing compounds  :  vari-Mff-i,  a  guide,  literally,  a  way-shower ;  vdnam- 
hdd-iy  the  lark,  literally  the  heaven-singer ;  tottdl-vdd-i,  the  sensitive 
plant,  literally,  if  (one)  touch,  the  witherer,  or  as  we  should  prefer  to 
say,  touch-me-and-I-wither. 

Adverbs. — It  is  unnecessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into 
the  investigation  of  the  Dravidian  adverbs,  for,  properly  speaking,  the 
Dravidian  languages  have  no  adverbs  at  alL  Every  word  that  is  used 
as  an  adverb  in  the  Dravidian  languages  is  either  a  noun,  declinable  or 
indeclinable,  or  a  verbal  theme,  or  the  infinitive  or  gerund  of  a  verb ; 
and  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  those  words  acquire  an  ad- 
verbial force  and  of  their  use  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  grammars 
of  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Much  use  is  made  in  each  of  the 
dialects  of  a  peculiar  style  of  adverb  formed  by  means  of  reiterative, 
mimetic  syllables,  to  which  is  added  the  verbal  participle  saying,  or 
the  infinitive  to  say,  or  so  as  to  say.  Thus  mada-mada{v)endru  idi 
virujidadu,  Tam.  it  thundered  terribly,  literally,  the  thunderbolt  fell, 
saying  mada-mada.  These  mimetic  adverbs  may  be  invented  at 
pleasure,  though  some  of  them  are  so  commonly  used  that  they  have 
acquired  a  place  in  dictionaries. 
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PART   VII. 


GLOSSARIAL  AFFINITIES. 

The  comparison  of  the  words  of  languages  used  to  be  conducted  in 
80  loose  a  manner,  without  definite  principles,  without  regard  to 
dialectic  changes,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  comparison  of  grammatical 
forms  and  structure,  that  this  branch  of  philology  long  fell  into  not 
undeserved  disgrace.  A  comparative  vocabulary,  however  carefully 
prepared,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  much  less  philological  value  than 
a  comparative  grammar.  Isolated  nouns  and  verbs  are  very  apt  to 
get  corrupted  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  to  adopt  one  phase  of  meaning 
after  another,  till  the  original  meaning  is  overlaid  or  forgotten ;  whilst 
declensional  and  conjugational  forms — the  bones  and  sinews  of  a 
language — retain  for  ages  both  their  shape  and  their  signification  with 
greater  persistency.  Nevertheless,  I  regard  the  comparison  of  words, 
when  carefully  and  cautiously  conducted,  as  an  important  help  to  the 
determination  of  lingual  affinities ;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that 
the  following  vocabularies  bear  independent  testimony,  in  their  own 
degree,  to  the  same  result  at  which  we  arrived  by  grammatical  com- 
parison— viz.,  that  the  Dravidian  idioms  exhibit  traces  of  an  ancient, 
deep-seated  connection  with  Prae- Sanskrit,  —  the  assumed  archaic 
mother-tongue  of  the  Indo-European  family, — whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  traces  they  exhibit  of  relationship  to  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group,  especially  to  the  Ugrian  tongues,  are,  on  the  whole, 
closer,  more  distinctive,  and  more  essential. 

SECTION  I.— INDO-EUROPEAN  AFFINITIES. 

1.     INDEBTEDNESS   OF   SANSKRIT  TO   THE   DRAVIDIAN   LANGUAGES. 

Before  entering  upon  the  comparison  of  Dravidian  with  Sanskrit 
words,  it  is  desirable  to  disentangle  the  subject  from  extraneous 
questions  by  a  preliminary  examination  of  words  which  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  languages.     I 
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have  long  felt  persuaded  that  some  words  of  Dravidian  origin  have 
found  their  way  into  Sanskrit  vocabularies ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  still  larger  number  of  words  have  been  introduced  into  Sanskrit  from 
various  other  extraneous  sources.  I  have  already  discussed  the  ques- 
tion (in  Part  L,  on  "Sounds")  whether  it  was  from  the  Dravidian 
languages  that  the  Sanskrit  derived  its  '^ cerebral"  or  lingual  con- 
sonants. 

There  is  probably  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  Dravidian  words 
in  Sanskrit,  as  of  British  words  in  English :  but  this  probability  has 
generally  remained  unnoticed  j  and  wherever  any  word  was  found  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  Sanskrit  and  any  of  the  Dravidian 
tongues,  it  was  at  once  assumed  to  be  a  Sanskrit  derivative.  Doubt- 
less, the  number  of  Sanskrit  derivatives,  properly  so  called,  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  very  great ;  but  those 
words  are  almost  always  recognised  and  admitted  to  be  derivatives  by 
Tamil  and  Telugu  lexicographers,  and  carefully  distinguished  from 
national  or  native  Dravidian  words.  In  a  few  cases,  as  might  be 
expected,  but  in  a  few  cases  only,  some  doubt  exists  whether  a  par- 
ticular word  was  borrowed  by  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Tamil,  or  by  the 
Tamil  from  the  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  lexicographers  and  grammarians 
were  not  always  so  discriminate  as  their  Dravidian  brethren ;  and  if 
any  writer  had  happened  to  make  use  of  a  local  or  provincial  word, 
that  is,  a  word  belonging  to  the  vernacular  of  the  district  in  which  he 
resided  (and  it  was  natural  that  such  words  should  occasionally  be 
used,  for  variety  of  metre  or  some  other  cause,  especially  after  Sanskrit 
had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  tongue),  every  such  word,  provided  only  it 
were  found  written  in  Sanskrit  characters,  was  forthwith  set  down  in 
the  vocabularies  as  Sanskrit  Some  words  of  Greek  or  Roman  origin, 
such  as  denurius,  olfa,  Xf^rov  (in  the  sense  of  a  minute  of  a  degree), 
and  even  the  Greek  names  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  have  found  their 
way  into  Sanskrit.  If  so,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  a  more  con- 
siderable number  of  words  belonging  to  the  old  Dravidian  vernaculars 
must  have  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Sanskrit  vocabularies. 

The  grounds  or  conditions  on  which  I  thhik  any  word  contained  in 
the  Sanskrit  lexicons  may  be  concluded  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin,  are 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  When  the  word  is  an  isolated  one  in  Sanskrit,  without  a  root 
and  without  derivatives,  but  is  surrounded  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
with  collateral,  related,  or  derivative  words ;  (ii)  when  Sanskrit  pos- 
sesses other  words  expressing  the  same  idea,  whilst  the  Dravidian 
tongues  have  the  one  in  question  alone ;  (iiL)  when  the  word  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  allied  to  Sanskrit,  but 
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is  found  ill  every  Dravidian  dialect,  however  mde ;  (It.)  ^hen  the 
derivation  which  the  Sanskrit  lexicographers  have  attributed  totbe 
word  is  evidently  a  fanciful  one,  whilst  Dravidiaii  lexioograplien 
deduce  it  from  some  native  Dravidian  verbal  theme  of  the  same  or 
a  similar  signification,  from  which  a  variety  of  words  are  found  to  bt 
derived;  (v.)  when  the  signification  of  the  word  in  the  Dravidiu 
languages  is  evidently  radical  and  physiological,  whilst  the  Sanskrit 
signification  is  metiphorical,  or  only  collateral;  (tL)  when  native 
Tamil  and  Telugu  scholars,  notwithstanding  their  high  estimatioQ  of 
Sanskrit,  as  the  language  of  the  gods  and  the  mother  of  all  literature, 
classify  the  word  in  question  as  a  purely  Dravidian  one  ; — when  aoj 
of  these  reasons  is  found  to  exist,  and  more  eapecially  when  seveiti 
or  all  of  them  coincide,  I  conceive  we  may  safely  conclude  the  word  in 
question  to  be  Dravidian,  not  a  Sanskrit  derivative. 

Wonis  probably  borrmoed  by  SantkrU  from  the  Dravidicai  tananet, 

al'kd,  a  mother.  For  the  wide  Sc3rthian  relationship  of  this  word,  sod 
proof  of  its  derivation  by  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Tn/lf^n  Temaca- 
lars,  see  the  list  of  Scythian  Affinities.  ''Apparently  a  foreign 
word." — Williams'  Sans.  Diet  Comp.  Acca  Z,arenti<i,  Lit 
Mother  of  the  Lares. 

(tttdy  atti,  a  mother,  an  elder  sister,  a  mother's  elder  sister.  See 
Scythian  Affinities.  "Probably  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Deccau." — Williams'  Sans.  Diet 

(itfiviy  a  jungle,  a  forest.  The  root  of  this  word  is  represented  by 
Sanskrit  pandits  to  be  af,  to  roam,  because  a  forest  is  a  place 
where  people  and  animals  roam,  which  is  evidently  a  fanciful 
derivation.  All  the  Dravidian  languages  contain  a  primary 
root  ad,  the  radical  signification  of  which  is  nearuess,  close- 
ness ;  and  this  monosyllabic  root  is  modified  and  expanded  so 
as  to  signify  every  variety  of  closenes^.  Amongst  other  derived 
words  we  have  in  Tamil  adar,  to  be  crowded,  to  grow  thick 
together  (like  the  trees  of  a  forest) ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  from  this  verbal  root,  not  from  any  native 
Sanskrit  one,  that  atari  (in  Tamil  and  Telugu  aifavi)  was 
derived.  Even  the  formative  vi  is  one  which  is  distinctively 
Dravidian — e.^.,  kthfi,  Tani.  hearing,  from  ilre/,  to  hear. 

ani^  dni,  the  pin  of  the  axle  of  a  cart;  derived,  native  pandits  say, 
from  ail,  to  sound.  On  comparing  this  word  with  the  Tamil 
diii,  a  nail,  a  pin  or  peg  of  any  kind,  it  seems  evident  that  they 
are  not  different  words,  but  one  and  the  same ;  and  the  only 
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question  is,  which  is  the  original?  The  Tamil  word  is  con- 
nected with  a  family  of  roots,  each  of  which  has  a  real  affinity 
in  signification  to  that  of  a  nail,  considered  as  a  fastening — f.^., 
(ui-ei,  to  embrace,  to  tie ;  ari-iy  to  put  on ;  an-avu^  to  cleave  to ; 
an-u^  to  touch.  The  derivation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  from  this 
Dravidian  root  is,  therefore,  much  more  natural  than  that  which 
Sanskrit  pandits  have  devised.  Dr  BUhler  derives  dryi  (after 
the  analogy  of  pdniy  hand  =  pamt)  from  the  root  ar^  the 
original  meaning  of  which  was,  he  supposes,  to  fit.  He  com- 
pares also  ara^  a  spoke.  The  Dravidian  derivation  seems  to 
me  preferable. 

amhd,  amba,  father,  mother ;  voc.  ambe,  amba.  This  word  is  found 
also  in  some  of  the  Western  Indo-European  dialects — e.g,y  Old 
High  German  and  Oscan  amma;  Icelandic  ammo,  grand- 
mother 3  German  amme,  nurse.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  has 
so  many  collateral  forms  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  Dravidian.  See  illustrations  of  its 
Scytho-Indian  character  in  the  Sc3rthian  Affinities. 

dli,  a  woman's  female  friend.  Compare  dlt,  TeL  a  wife ;  dlu,  a  femi- 
nine affix ;  Gdnd,  dttf  a  wife. 

kafuka,  kafUf  sharp,  pungent,  fierce ;  assumed  Sanskrit  derivation  kaf, 
to  go.  The  corresponding  Dravidian  word  is  in  Tamil  kad-u, 
the  root  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  '  excessive.'  Dr  Biihler 
derives  knfu  from  krit^  to  cut,  and  thinks  kafu  stands  for 
kartu.  The  word  kafu  is  deeply  rooted  in  Sanskrit,  and  is 
h  priori  unlikely  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian 
tongues ;  and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  its 
origin  is  Dravidian.  Not  only  are  the  direct  derivatives  of  this 
word  more  numerous  in  Tamil  than  in  Sanskrit,  but  collateral 
themes  and  meanings  are  also  very  abundant,  whereas  in  San- 
skrit no  correlative  root  exists,  kad-u,  Tam.,  to  be  sharp,  is 
one  of  a  cluster  of  roots  which  are  united  together  by  a  family 
resemblance.  Some  of  those  are  kad-u-gu,  to  make  haste; 
kad'iy  to  cut,  to  reprove;  kad-i  (with  another  formative),  to 
bite ;  kariy  probably  identical  with  kadiy  curry ;  kadu-kadu  (a 
mimetic  word),  to  appear  angry ;  kddu,  and  also  kadaniy  kadaruy 
a  forest.  Moreover,  the  Sanskrit  kafuka,  pungent,  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Tamil  kadugu,  mustard  Nouns 
formed  from  verbal  themes  in  this  manner,  by  suffixing  the  for- 
mative ku,  pronounced  gu,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  Tamil 

kald,  any  practical  art,  mechanical  or  fine ;  assumed  derivation  Xro/,  to 
sound,  to  count     Tamil  makes  use  of  the  same  word  {kalei  for 
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kald)y  but  includes  in  the  signification  every  science,  as  well  as 
every  art.     We  cannot,  I  think,  doubt  the  derivation  of  kalei 
or  kald  from  the  primitive  Dravidian  root  kcUf  to  learn  (another 
derivative  of  wbich  is  kalvt,  learning).     The  other  meanings  of 
the  Sanskrit  word  kald  are  so  entirely  unconnected  with  this, 
that  it  is  evident  that  two  different  words  spelled  in  the  same 
manner  (one  of  them  Dravidian)  have  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed to  be  one  and  the  same. 
kdvir-i,  turmeric,  also  the  river  K&v^rl  (Cauvery),  (from  its  muddy 
colour)  :  assumed  root  kavy  to  paint.     Greek  name  of  the  same 
river,  x^P^i9*-     Possibly  this  word  may  be  of  Sanskrit  origin. 
I  may  suggest,  however,  the  possibility  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  river  Kftv^rl,  from  the  Dravidian  kdvi,  red  ochre, 
or  kd  (kd-vu),  a  grove,  and  ^r-w,  TeL  a  river,  or  ir-t,  Tarn,  a 
.    sheet  of  water.     A  celebrated  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
exhibits  this  latter  word  kd — viz.,  Tiruv&nei-(X;)A^,  near  Trichin- 
opoly,  *  the  sacred  grove  of  the  elephant.' 
kufi,  a  house ;  related  words  kufira,  kuftra,  also  kutSra,  a  cottage,  a 
hut,  and  kufumba,  a  family:  assumed  derivation  kuf,  to  be 
crooked.    There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  derivation  of  kufa-m, 
a  water-pot,  from  kuf,  crooked ;  but  the  other  words  are  pro- 
bably of  Dravidian  origin.     In  Tamil  ktidi  means  a  house,  a 
habitation ;  root  kudy  to  be  together,  a  lengthened  form  of 
which  is  k-ddj  to  come  together  :  related  Tamil  words  are  kudil 
and  kudiseiy  a  hut  •  a  provincial  form  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
kuclichu.     In  TeL  and  Can.  gudi  means  a  temple,  and  gtidise. 
In  Can.  also  guddsal-u,  a  hut.    In  Hindus,  gufi  means  a  house. 
By  native  grammarians  these  words  are  considered  to  be  of 
Dravidian  origin ;  and  the  existence  of  the  same  root  in  all  the 
Finnish  tongues  favours  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  bor- 
rowed by  the  Dravidian  languages  from  the  Sanskrit.   Compare 
the  Finnish  kota,  Cheremiss  hida,  Mordvin  kudoy  Ostiak  chotj 
— each  signifying  a  house.    Was  the  Teutonic  cot,  cote,  &c.,  also 
derived  from  this  same  Scythian  or  Finnish  source  ] 
hmi,  kUni,  having  a  crooked  or  withered  arm, — a  cripple  ]     Compare 
this  with  kUn,  Drav.   crook-back;  a  derivative  from  htn,  to 
stoop,  an  undoubtedly  Dravidian  root,  from  which  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Sanskrit  kuni  or  kdni  has  been  derived. 
kdla,  a  pond  or  pool,  also  a  bank ;  assumed  derivation  kiU-a,  to  cover. 
Compare  the  Tam.-Mal.  kul-am,  and  the  Tel.  kol-anu,  a  tank, 
a  pool.     The  Tamil  kul-am,  a  tank,  is  derived  from  kul-i,  to 
bathe,  ultimate  root  kuf-u,  to  be  cold,  a  pure  Dravidian  root. 
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l*6(fa,  kd^Uf  a  fort,  a  stronghold ;  assumed  derivation  kuf,  to  be  crooked. 
The  Dravidian  dialects  make  use  of  the  same  or  a  similar  word 
for  a  fort,  viz.,  kdfa  in  Tel.,  kd(e  in  Can.,  and  kdffei  in  Tarn. 
Tamil  having  another  and  very  ancient  word  for  a  stronghold, 
viz.,  araiiy  which  is  certainly  a  Dravidian  root,  it  might  be  con- 
jectured that  kdf(ei  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  But 
where  did  Sanskrit  itself  obtain  this  word)  Probably  from 
a  Dravidian  root  after  all ;  for  we  could  not  desire  a  better  or 
more  natural  derivation  than  the  Tam.-Mal.  kdd-u,  a  line,  a 
diagram,  a  line  of  circumvallation,  which  is  sometimes  used, 
especially  in  Malay&}am,  to  denote  also  a  walled  town,  a  fortifi- 
cation— e.g.,  Kdlirkddu,  MaL,  Calicut  Jcdda  itself  is  a  verbal 
noun  from  kod-Uy  crooked,  as  in  kodwi-Bamir,  bad  Tamil,  lite- 
rally crooked  Tamil,  kdd-u,  when  used  adjectivally,  becomes 
kd((-u. 

klialvd,  khaf(df  a  couch,  a  cot;  assumed  derivation  khaff,  to  screen. 
Compare  the  Tam.-Mal.  kaff-il,  a  cot,  from  ka(f-u,  to  tie  or 
bind.  The  word  kaff-u  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  Dravidian, 
and  one  which  abounds  with  derivatives  and  related  words. 

ndiidj  several,  various,  multiform.  No  good  Sanskrit  derivative  for  this 
word  can  be  assigned.  Bopp  derives  it  from  certain  assumed 
obsolete  demonstratives  signifying  this  and  that. 

May  it  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Dravidian  ndl-u  (class. 
Tam.  ndn-gu\  four,  this  numeral  being  constantly  used  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  to  signify  several,  various,  or  an  indefinite 
number  of  moderate  extent  ?  By  a  corresponding  usage  the 
numeral  ten  is  taken  to  represent  any  large  indefinite  number. 
Thus  a  Tamilian  will  say,  I  was  told  so  and  so  by  four  persons 
— I.e.,  by  several  persons;  or.  We  must  do  as  ten  people  do-^ 
i.e.,  as  the  world  does.  A  numeral  adjective  ndld  (from  ndl-u, 
four),  is  occasionally  used  in  Tamil  to  signify  various,  though 
literally  meaning  fourfold.  The  Tamil  Dictionary  gives  us,  as 
an  instance  of  the  use  of  ndld,  one  which  is  identical  with  the 
instance  of  the  use  of  ndnd  given  in  the  Sanskrit  Dictionaries, 
viz.,  ndld  vidam,  in  various  ways,  literally  in  a  fourfold  way ; 
with  which  compare  the  Sanskrit  ndnd  vidha,  in  various  ways. 
It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Tamilians  consider  this  ndld 
a  mistake  for  the  Sanskrit  ndnd.  With  respect  to  the  Dravidian 
relationship  of  this  word,  the  testimony  of  Tamil  usage,  such 
as  it  is,  stands  alone ;  for  in  the  Tamil  dictionaries,  and  also  in 
the  Canarese  and  Telugu  dictionaries,  ndnd  is  regarded  as 
Sanskrit 
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ntra,  water ;  assumed  derivation  nt,  to  guide.  This  derivation  shows  that 
the  word  was  not  f  amiliar.to  the  Sanskrit  pandits.  Bopp  derives 
it  from  ndra,  water,  and  that  from  and,  to  bathe,  ntra  and  ndra 
may  have  been  originally  identical,  but  a  reference  to  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages  will  show  that  ntra  must  have  been  the  older 
form.  The  Dravidian  ntr  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  niray  Tam.- 
Mal.  to  be  level,  another  derivative  of  which  is  nSr,  Tarn, 
straight,  ntra  is  rarely  used  in  Sanskrit  in  comparison  with  ap 
(connected  with  aqiui),  and  tula  (connected  with  unda  and  *\jdufj, 
jala,  another  Sanskrit  word  for  water,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Pr8&-Sanskrit  northern  vernaculars ;  whilst  I 
have  little  doubt  that  to  ntra  a  Dravidian  origin  should  be 
ascribed.  The  corresponding  Dravidian  word  is  ntr  or  ntr-u ; 
and  as  this  is  the  only  word  properly  signifying  water  which  the 
Dravidian  dialects  possess,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  Sanskrit.  Telugu  ordinarily  uses  ntilu  for  ntru, 
— ie.,  the  plural  (rdruluy  corrupted  to  nt\lu)  for  the  singular ; 
but  ntruy  the  singular,  is  also  occasionally  used,  ntr  is  in  Q6nd 
softened  to  Ir,  and  in  Brahui  it  has  become  dtr.  Malay&lam 
alone  commonly  uses  for  water  another  word,  viz.,  velfam,  which 
properly  means  a  flood.  This  word  is  used  in  Tamil  to  denote 
the  water  with  which  rice-fields  are  flooded;  and  it  has  pro- 
bably thence  come  to  signify  water  in  Malay&lam.  Even  in 
that  dialect,  however,  ntr  is  also  used.  In  Tamil  the  adjective 
tan,  cool,  is  so  frequently  prefixed  to  ntr,  that  in  the  colloquial 
dialect  the  compound  tanntr,  water,  literally  cold  water,  has 
superseded  the  original  and  simple  noun.  The  Tamil  ntndu 
(base  nt)y  to  swim,  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  ntr,  water.  If 
80,  it  may  have  an  ultimate  relation  with  the  Greek  I's-o;,  Lat. 
no,  nato,  and  also  to  nau,  Sans,  a  boat.  Probably  ntr  may  also 
have  some  ulterior  connection  with  the  Greek  vTi^Sg  and  mooi, 
wet  (and  through  them  with  the  modern  Greek  ►jjfo,  water), 
though  these  words  are  supposed  (and  perhaps  correctly)  to  be 
derived  from  vdu,  to  flow. 

pa(fanay  pattana,  paffa,  a  city,  town,  or  village  :  assumed  derivation 
2)afy  to  surround.  Beames  derives  it  from  patra,  a  leaf,  thatch. 
The  Dravidian  languages  have  probably  borrowed  the  word 
paftanam  as  it  stands,  from  Sanskrit ;  and  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  kdta,  a  fort,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  Sanskrit 
word  itself  was  derived  originally  from  an  older  shape  of  the 
word  retained  in  the  Dravidian  vernaculars.  Professors  Wilson 
and  Williams  conjecture  that  patfa  is  probably  identical  with 
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the  pettah  of  Southern  India;  but  the  word  from  which  I 
conceive  it  to  have  been  derived  is  palfiy  a  fold  for  cattle,  a 
pound,  a  small  village, — a  word  which  constitutes  the  final 
portion  or  termination  of  the  names  of  so  many  towns  and 
villages  in  the  south  —  e.g.,  KdvU-pafth  Temple-town.  In 
Canarese  the  same  word  is  haffi — e.g.,  Dim-hutty.  The  ulti- 
mate root  of  pa((i  is  probably  padu,  to  settle  down,  to  sink. 
Sanskrit  seems  to  have  adopted  this  word  paffi,  in  addition  to 
its  own  pura  (which  is  a  true  Indo-European  word),  and  formed 
from  it  first  paffa,  and  then  paffana. 

The  word  pettah,  a  suburb  (Tam.  pitt^y  which  is  referred  to 
by  Wilson  and  Williams,  belongs  probably  to  the  same  root 
as  paffi,  though  it  is  not  so  likely  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  Sanskrit  paffam,    piffei  is  derived  from  pidu,  Tam.  a 
suffix  to  the  names  of  villages ;  which,  again,  is  identical  with 
2^du  and  pddi,  a  place,  a  settlement,  from  padu,  to  settle  down, 
each  of  which  is  suffixed  to  names  of  villages  like  pedu. 
panno,  Prakrit,  gold.     This  word  is  supposed  by  Ellis  to  be  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  suvanpa.     May  it  not  have  been  adopted 
into  Prakrit  from  the  Tamil  port,  or  the  Telugn  ponn^,  gold? 
palliy  a  city,  a  town,  a  village,  especially  an  agricultural  village.     This 
is  without  doubt  identical  with  the  Dravidian  word  paHi,  which 
is  added  to  various  names  of  places  in  the  south — e.g.y  Trichi- 
nopoly,  properly  Tiridir&ppat}i,  "  the  city  of  the  three-headed 
Asura.''     The  Dravidian  origin  of  this  word  is  indicated,  if 
not  proved,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, used  to  denote  places  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  Dravidian  tongues.     From  this  word  I  derive  the  word 
palla,  the  name  of  the  principal  tribe  of  agricultural  labourers 
or  serfs  in  the  Tamil  country. 
hhaj,  to  share. 

bhdg-a,  a  portion.  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  regard  these  words  as 
derived  from  the  Tamil  pag-u,  to  divide,  to  share,  or  to  suppose 
both  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Tamil  to  be  derived  from  a  common 
and  earlier  source.  Probably  the  former  supposition  is  in  this 
case  the  more  correct.  At  all  events  the  Tamil-Malay&}am 
pag-u  is  a  pure,  underived  Dravidian  root.  A  noun  formed 
from  it,  signifying  a  share,  is  pang-u  (ng  for  ^,  as  is  often  the 
case) ;  and  a  collateral  root  is  pag-ir,  meaning  also  to  share. 
The  Sanskrit  word  pangu  means  lame,  and  is  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  Tamil  one.  Other  derived  nouns  are  pagal, 
a  division,  daylight;  pdl  (^pagot),  a  portion;  and  2)ddi 
Qxigudi),  half. 
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mtna,  a  fish ;  assumed  derivation  mt  (mtndtt),  to  hurt. 

The  Dravidian  word  for  fish  is  mtUf  a  word  which  is  found 
in  every  dialect  of  the  family,  and  is  the  only  word  signifying 
fish  which  these  languages  possess,  min  is  found  even  in  the 
small  list  of  Dravidian  words  contained  in  the  R4jmah&l  dialect. 
G6nd  has  mind.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
Sanskrit-speaking  people  borrowed  this  word  from  the  Indian 
aborigines,  and  then  incorporated  it  in  their  vocabulary  with 
other  words  signifying  the  same  object,  than  that  the  Dravidian 
inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  sea-boards  were 
indebted  for  the  word  which  denoted  so  important  an  article 
of  their  food  and  commerce,  to  a  race  of  inland  people  coming 
from  the  North-West.  Moreover,  the  derivation  of  mtny  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  as  beautiful  as  the 
Sanskrit  derivation  is  uncouth.  The  root  of  mtriy  a  fish,  is 
miTiy  to  glitter,  to  be  phosphorescent  Hence  the  glow-worm 
is  min-mini  by  reduplication ;  and  mtn,  a  verbal  noun  which 
is  formed  from  min  by  the  lengthening  of  the  included  vowel 
(like  tin,  food,  from  tin,  to  eat),  signifies  in  poetical  Tamil  a 
star,  as  well  as  a  fish — eg.,  vdn-mtn,  a  star  (literally  a  sky- 
sparkler)  ;  and  aru-mtn,  the  Pleiades — 1.«.,  the  six  stars.  Who 
that  has  seen  the  phosphorescence  flashing  from  every  move- 
ment of  the  fish  in  tropical  seas  or  lagoons  at  night,  can  doubt 
the  appropriateness  of  denoting  the  fish  that  dart  and  sparkle 
through  the*  waters,  as  well  as  the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the 
midnight  sky,  by  one  and  the  same  word — viz.,  a  word  signi- 
fying that  which  glows  or  sparkles  ] 

valaksha,  white ;  assumed  derivation  vcUa,  to  go.  May  not  this  word 
be  derived  from  the  Dravidian  vel,  white  1  Compare  also  the 
related  Dravidian  words  veli,  space,  the  open  air  \  velli,  silver  ; 
velichcJiamj  light.  The  Hungarian  vildg^  a  light,  appears  to  be  an 
allied  word.  Has  ^the  Slavonian  veli,  white,  been  borrowed 
from  a  Scythian  source  ]  or  is  it  one  of  those  ultimate  analogies 
which  bind  both  families  together  ? 

val-a,  to  surround. 

valaya-m,  a  circlet,  a  bracelet.  The  Dravidian  languages  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  Sanskrit  noun,  with  or  without  modification ;  but 
the  verb  from  which  the  noun  has  been  formed  was  itself, 
apparently,  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages. The  corresponding  Dravidian  root  is  val-ei,  to  bend, 
to  crook,  metaphorically  to  surround.  This  word  has  a  larger 
store  of  secondary  meanings  and  wider  ramifications  than  the 
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Sanskrit  verb.  It  is  also  used  as  a  noun,  without  any  for- 
mative addition,  when  it  signifies  a  hole,  a  sinuosity — e,g., 
eli'Valeiy  Tarn,  a  rat-hole.  Whilst  the  Tamil  makes  occasional 
use  of  the  Sanskrit  valayam,  a  bracelet,  an  armlet;  it  also 
uses  valeiyal,  a  verbal  noun  formed  from  void,  its  own  verbal 
root,  to  signify  the  same  thing.  Taking  these  various  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  I  conclude  that  the  Dravidian  verb 
has  certainly  not  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  the 
Sanskrit  verb  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  Dravidian. 

valgu,  handsome. 

valguka,  sandal-wood.  This  word  seems  to  resemble  the  Tamil-Malay- 
&Jam  aragu  (pronounced  afagu),  beauty. 

sava,  a  corpse. 

sdvay  adj.y  relating  to  a  dead  body. 

These  words  are  said  to  be  derived  from  sav,  to  go;  but 
this  derivation  is  surely  much  less  probable  than  the  Dravidian 
verbal  root  to  die,  which  is  Sd  in  Tam. ;  chd,  Mai. ;  Sd,  Can. ; 
8st,  Tuju ;  cka-chUf  Tel. ;  Tel.  infinitive,  chdvadama.  The 
vowel  of  Sd  is  short  in  Telugu ;  and  in  Tamil,  Malay&]am,  and 
Canarese  is  short  in  the  preterite  tense,  sd  is  undoubtedly  a 
pure  Dravidian  root.  Compare  the  Samoiede  cliawe,  dead. 
Probably  also  the  Sanskrit  khei  (sdyaii),  to  waste  away,  and 
shd^  to  be  destroyed,  have  some  ulterior  connection  with  it. 

sukti,  a  curl.  Tam.  hUtru,  Can.  suttu,  TeL  chuffu,  anything  round,  as 
a  ring,  a  coil,  a  roundabout  way.     Root,  StUtru,  to  go  round. 

sdya,  the  evening ;  assumed  derivation,  ad,  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end 
to.  The  Tamil-Malay&Jam  Sdt/,  to  lean,  to  incline  (a  pure 
Dravidian  word),  seems  to  be  a  much  more  natural  derivation, 
the  evening  being  the  period  when  the  sun  inclines  to  the  west. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  Dravidian  words  which  have  found  a  place 
in  the  vocabularies  of  Sanskrit,  I  have  not  included  the  names  of 
various  places  and  tribes  in  Southern  India  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sanskrit  historical  poems,  and  which  have,  in  consequence,  found 
a  place  in  the  dictionaries.  In  general,  the  vernacular  origin  of  those 
words  is  admitted  by  Sanskrit  lexicographers.  In  one  case,  however, 
a  Sanskrit  origin  has  erroneously  been  attributed  to  a  Dravidian  word 
of  this  class.  Malaya,  a  mountain  or  mountainous  range  in  Southern 
India,  is  represented  as  being  derived  from  mat,  Sans,  to  hold  or  con- 
tain (sandal-wood).  The  real  origin  is  unquestionably  the  Dravidian 
mal-a,  or  mal-ei,  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  also  a  hilly  or  mountainous 
country ;  and  the  range  of  mountains  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
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Malaya  is  doubtless  that  of  the  Southern  Qhauts  or  the  Malaj&lam 
country,  which  was  called  Male  by  the  later  Greek  and  early  Arabian 
geographers. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  first  edition  of  this  bopk  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  for  1862,  presumably  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  Journal,  I  find  a  misapprehension  of  the  point  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  The  writer  says — **  We  should  have  expected  sound 
philological  method,  if  anywhere,  in  the  comparison  of  Dravidian  and 
Sanskrit,  considering  the  accessibility  of  the  material,  and  the  position 
of  the  author  as  an  Indian  philologist ;  but  of  the  Sanskrit  words  com- 
pared, at  least  four-fifths  would  at  once  be  recognised  by  a  Sanskrit 
scholar  as  not  ancient  or  genuine  constituents  of  the  language."  This 
is  precisely  the  idea  I  wished  to  establish,  so  that  here  the  writer  of 
those  remarks  and  I  do  not  differ,  as  he  supposed  we  did,  but  are  quite 
at  one.  The  object  I  had  in  riew  was  to  show  that  there  is  a  class  of 
words,  usually  regarded  as  Sanskrit,  which  are  not  really  ''  ancient  or 
genuine  constituents  of  the  language,"  but  have  been  introduced  into 
it  from  the  Dravidian  vernaculars. 

The  indebtedness  of  Sanskrit  in  some  particulars  to  the  Dravidian 
languages  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  Professor  Benfey  says, 
in  his  "  Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  p.  73  (I  quote  from  Dr  Muir's 
translation,  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  Part  IL,  p.  461)— "Sanskrit  is  a  lan- 
guage of  great  antiquity  and  of  wide  diffusion.  Long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  vernacularly  spoken,  it  continued  to  be  employed  as  the 
organ  of  culture  and  religion,  and  in  this  capacity  it  prevailed  over 
extensive  regions  where  there  existed  alongside  of  it,  not  merely  a 
variety  of  dialects  which  had  been  developed  out  of  it,  but  also  several 
popular  dialects  which  were  originally  quite  distinct  from  it.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  resulted,  not  only  that  forms  which  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Prakrit  dialects  have  been  afterwards  adopted 
into  Sanskrit,  but,  further,  that  words  which  were  originally  quite 
foreign  to  the  Sanskrit  have  been  included  in  its  vocabulary.  To 
separate  these  foreign  words  will  only  become  quite  possible  when  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dialects  which  have  no  affinity  with  Sanskrit 
shall  have  been  attained." 

Dr  Gundert,  the  eminent  Dravidian  scholar,  has  turned  to  good 
account  his  "  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dialects  "  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Benfey.  He  expresses  himself  thus  (in  an  article  on  the  "  Dra- 
vidian elements  in  Sanskrit,"  contained  in  the  Jownal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society  for  1869)—"  It  might  have  been  expected  beforehand 
that  a  great  many  Dravidian  words  would  have  found  their  way  into 
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Sanskrit     How  could  the  Aryans  have  spread  themselves  all  over 
ludia  without  adopting  a  great  deal  from  the  aboriginal  races  they 
found  therein,  whom  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  they  have  sub- 
dued, partly  by  peaceful  means,  partly  by  force,  and  yet  imperfectly 
after  all  up  to  this  day  ?    In  like  manner  no  one  can  study  the  Dra vi- 
dian languages  without  perceiving  that  Aryan  elements  are  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  them  that  their  original  nature  can  be  discovered  only 
with  difficulty.     Long  labour  and  careful  comparison  of  the  principal 
dialects  are  needed  to  bring  those  elements  to  light.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  investigation  it  may  appear  easy  to  distinguish  what  has  been 
borrowed.     Soon,  however,  it  appears   how  wonderfully  the  Aryan 
elements  have  spread  themselves  in  every  direction,  so  that  they  pre- 
sent themselves  now-a-days  in  the  strangest  disguises,  and  often  go  far 
to  lead  the  inquirer  astray.   \  Something  similar  to  this  appears  in  San- 
skrit also.     Dravidian  words  have  not  only  got  themselves  naturalised 
therein,  but  have  allied  themselves  so  intimately  to  similarly  sounding 
words,  that  through  the  passion  for  etymologising  and  the  overvaluing 
of  their  sacred  tongue  by  which  the  Brahman s  are  distinguished,  they 
either  derive  those  words  anyhow  from  genuine  Aryan  roots,  or  cut  the 
knot  by  representing  the  Dravidian  roots  themselves  as  Sanskrit     We 
scarcely  ever  meet  in  India  a  native  philologist  who  would  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Dravidian  elements  in  Sanskrit ;  whilst 
we  meet  with  many,  at  least  in  Malabar,  who  boldly  take  upon  them- 
selves to  derive  from  corruptions  of  the  Sanskrit  the  whole  of  the 
Dravidian  vocabulary,  and  even  Arabic  and  European  namesj    We 
Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  look  simply  at  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Where  peoples  speaking  differing  languages  are  in  constant  intercom- 
munication with  one  another — when  they  trade  or  fight  with  one  another, 
and  have  many  joys  and  sorrows  in  common,  they  naturally  borrow 
much  from  one  another,  without  examination  or  consideration.     And 
this  must  have  happened  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  earliest  times, 
when  those  nations  still  stood  face  to  face  in  their  primitive  condition. 
^*  It  might  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that  as  the  Aryans  penetrated 
further  and  further  to  the  south,  and  became  acquainted  with  new 
objects  bearing  Dravidian  names,  they  would  as  a  matter  of  course 
adopt  the  names  of  those  things  together  with  the  things  themselves." 

Selections  from  Dr  Gunderfs  list  of  words  which  he  thinks  have  pro- 
bably been  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  languages. 

Urunda,  the  name  of  a  demon,  round  or  rolling,  from  uru}  (pret. 
urundu),  to  roll 
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^da,  edaka,  a  sheep  or  goat ;  Drav.  ddu,  a  sheep  or  goat ;  root  ddu,  to 

frisk ;  Tulu  idu. 
karahdla,  karavdlUy  a  sword  ;   compare  Drav.  kai-vdlf  a  hand-sword  ; 

vdlf  a  sword,  may  be  from  vo/,  to  bend. 
Karndtaka,  Kar-ndf-agam,  interior  of  the  black  country,  from  kar,  black, 
ndf  {nddu),  country,  and  agam,  interior — the  black  cotton  soil 
of  the  Dekkan.     nddu  means  properly  the  cultivated  country, 
from  nad-u,  to  plant. 
kurvda,  a  hole  ;  Tam.  hnidu;  Tel.  gundo,;  Can.  kuni;  Tam.  kuri, 
kurkura,  a  dog ;  Drav.  hiray  to  make  a  noise ;  ultimate  root  ku,  to  cry. 
k^yHray  a  bracelet  worn  on  the  upper  arm ;  Drav.  kei,  hand,  arm,  «rM, 

to  be  used. 
kdkila,  the  cuckoo  ',  Drav.  kuyU,     The  Dravidian  word  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  corruption  from  the  Sanskrit.     Probably  neither 
word  is  derived  from  the  other,  but  each  is  mimetic.     Drav. 
root  ku,  to  cry,  with  the  formative  tV,  place. 
ghSfa,  a  horse ;  Tel.  gurram.     Compare  Tam.  kudirai,  a  horse,  pro- 
bably from  kudif  to  leap.     (See  my  own  list.) 
champdkay  the   Michelia  champaka,  a  tree  with  a  yellow  fragrant 

flower.     Also  jamhu,  the  rose-apple ;  Drav.  iemhu,  red. 
fidranga,  the  orange  ;  Drav.  ndr,  to  smell ;  MaL  (ndrama)  ndran-gdy 
(kdy,  fruit),  an  orange.     Compare  also,  however,  Sans,  ndgar- 
angay  an  orange. 
pi^ay  pifakOy  a  large  basket ;  Drav.  pidy  to  catch,  to  hold. 
putray  son  ;  Drav.  root  picd,  new  ? 
punndga,  a  tree  from  the  flowers  of  which  a  yellow  dye  is  prepared  ; 

Drav.  poiiy  gold. 
pe^a,  a  basket ;  Drav.  pefth  a  box  or  basket ;  root,  Tel.  pety  to  place. 

[pidy  to  hold,  contain.] 
phakiy  fruit ;  Drav.  pararriy  palaniy  ripe  fruit ;  root  par,  to  become  old. 

(Tel.  pandu  is  from  the  same  root.) 
maruttay  a  medicine-man,  a  sorcerer;  Drav.  marundu  (oblique  ma- 

riUtu)y  medicine. 
markafay  a  monkey  ;  Drav.  root  mara,  a  tree. 

muktdy  a  pearl;  Prakrit  muttd;  Tam.  mtittu.     Probably  both  Sanskrit 
and  Tamil  words  are  from  muty  the  equivalent  of  Tamil  mudaly 
first ;  root  mu  or  wit,  to  be  first — the  first  of  gems. 
BhillaSy  probably  BilldSy  from  the  Drav.  viV,  6i7,  a  bow,  bowmen. 
rdtriy  night ;  Drav.  irdy  iravu  ;  Tel.  r^ ;  root,  ir,  to  be  dark  {ir-uly 

darkness). 
viraloy  loose  ;  Tam. -Mai.  viraly  expansion,  from  viri,  to  expand. 
Iieramba,  a  buff'alo ;  Drav.  erumay  erma. 
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iringaveray  ginger.     The  whole  of  this  word  seems  to  be  Dravidian. 

Ginger  is  in  Tamil  and  Malayftlam  inji  or  inchi,  and  this  word 

seems  to  have  commenced  with  s  originally,  as  in  Canarese  the 

parallel  word  is  ^diUi     (See  Indian  Antiquary,  Nov.   1872, 

contribution  by  Dr  Burnell.)     In  earlier  times,   Dr   Burnell 

says,  the  Greeks  procured  this  article  almost  exclusively  from 

^Malabar,     iwr/a,  ginger,  would  naturally  take  the  addition  of 

ver,  the  Dravidian  word  for  root  (from  vir,  to  expand) ;  also 

Sans,  vera,  saffron,     vera  in  both  words  seems  to  have  been 

intended  to  mean  a  bulbous  root. 

Dr  Qundert  adduces  many  other  words  which  I  do  not  insert  here, 

as  they  appear  to  me  too  conjectural.     I  am  doubtful  indeed  whether 

much  dependence  can   be   placed   on   several  of  the  words   I   have 

quoted. 

The  following  additional  illustration,  however,  which  he  gives  in  a 
different  connection,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Sanskrit  nttpa, 
form,  is  in  Tamil  uruvaniy  urumiy  which  seem  undoubtedly  tadhliavas. 
But  there  is  also  in  Tamil  an  independent  verb,  iiruy  to  be  firm,  solid, 
kc,  of  which  another  shape  is  utu;  and  from  this  uru  comes  the 
Tamil  noun  uruppu,  a  member  of  the  body,  the  body  itself,  a  form — 
e.f/.,  the  sign  of  a  case  is  called  the  uvuppu  of  the  case.  Dr  Gundert 
does  not  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit  rdpa  is  derived  from  this  Dravidian 
uTuppUy  even  though  uruvu  may  be  a  tadbhava  of  rdpa. 

The  following  instances  of  words  probably  borrowed  by  Sanskrit 
from  the  Dravidian  languages  are  selected  from  a  list  of  such  wordi 
beginning  with  a,  d,  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr  Kittel  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  (No.  for  August  1872)  on  "The  Dravidian  Element  in 
Sanskrit  Dictionaries." 
aftay  an  upper  loft ;  Drav.  af(ay  the  same  ;  root  arf,  to  place  one  thing 

upon  another.  • 
atfa,  boiled  rice,  food  ;  Drav.  ad,  to  cook,  past  participle  atfa, 
atfa  (properly  Aa/^a),  a  market,  a  market-place ;  Drav.  ha((a  (Iiaffi), 

a  hamlet,  properly  patti.     See  pa((anam  in  my  list. 
dm,  yes;  Drav.  dm,  yes,  literally  it  is  or  will  be,  the  aorist  future 

(neuter  singular)  of  d-gu,  to  become. 
dra-kd(ay  brass,  a  combination  of  metals ;  Drav.  kd(fa,  union ;  root 

kudy  to  join. 
d(ay  dda,  as  a  suffix,  playing  with,  tending  after — e.y.,  vdchdla,  talka- 
tive ;  Drav.  ddu,  to  play,  to  use. 
dlay  as  a  suffix,  possessing — e.g.,  Malaydla,  mountain  possessing,  asva- 

vdlUy  horse  possessing ;  Drav.  df,  to  possess. 
dliy  a  ditch ;  Drav.  d{t,  a  deep  place ;  root  df,  to  be  deep. 

2g 
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A  few  words  are  appended  by  Mr  Kittel  which  do  not  begin  with 
<u     I  quote  those  that  have  not  been  adduced  already. 

pdlana,  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  recently  calved ;  Drav.  pdl,  milk. 
valli,  a  creeper ;  Drav.  valliy  the  same ;  root  val,  to  bend^  to  surround. 
mukura,  mukula,  a  bud;  Drav.  mugul ;  root  rnvg^  to  shut  up  as  a 

flower. 
hufa,  an  earthenware  vessel ;  Drav.  root  hud^  to  take  in,  receive. 
kufJuxra,  an  axe  ;  Drav.  kadi,  to  cut. 

The  other  words  adduced  by  Mr  Kittel  appear  to  me  to  belong,  not 
to  the  class  of  words  actually  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravi- 
dian  languages,  but  to  that  of  words  which  are  the  conmion  property 
of  both  families.  This  is  shown  by  the  number  of  Mr  KittePs  illus- 
trations derived  from  one  initial  vowel  alone  to  be  a  very  large  class  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  the  Dravidian  use  of  the  word, 
or  its  relationships,  throws  light  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  Sanskrit. 

2.  Sanskrit  Affinities. 
I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  existence  of  another  class  of  Sanskrit 
affinities  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  The  words 
contained  in  the  following  list  are  true,  under! ved  Dravidian  roots, 
yet  they  seem  to  be  so  closely  allied  to  certain  Sanskrit  words,  that 
they  may  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  the  common  property  of  both 
families  of  tongues.  Possibly  one  or  two  words  may  have  been 
borrowed  at  an  early  period  by  the  one  language  from  the  other.;  but 
in  most  cases,  if  not  in  every  case,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  mutually  independent  origin  of  both  the  Sanskrit 
word  and  the  Dravidian  one,  from  a  source  which  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  both.  The  various  words  appear  to  be  too  deeply 
seated  in  each  family  of  languages,  to  have  too  many  ramifications, 
and  (whilst  they  retain  a  family  likeness)  to  differ  too  widely,  either 
in  sound  or  in  signification,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  of  a  direct 
derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other.  Moreover,  notwithstanding:  the 
£^eneral  resemblance  of  the  Dravidian  words  contained  in  the  folio  win  a 
list  to  the  Sanskrit  ones  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  of  native  grammarians  in  favour  of  everything 
Sanskrit,  these  words  are  invariably  regarded  by  native  scholars  as 
independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  as  underived  (deSi/a)  national  Dra- 
vidian words.  Consequently,  if  a  connection  can  be  traced,  as  I  think 
it  can,  between  these  words  and  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  ones,  it 
must  be  the  connection  of  a  common  origin.  I  place  in  another  and 
subsequent  list  those  Dravidian  words  which  appear  to  be  more  directly 
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allied  to  Greek  or  Latin,  Persian,  or  some  other  extra-Indian  member 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  than  to  Sanskrit  In  this  list  I  place 
those  Dravidian  words  which  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  alone, 
or  more  directly  to  Sanskrit  than  to  any  other  Indo-European  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  few  such  words  there  are,  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  class.  A  comparison  of  the  two  following  lists 
will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indo-European  elements 
contained  in  the  Dravidian  languages  were  introduced  into  those  lan- 
guages before  Sanskrit  separated  from  its  sisters,  or  at  least  before  Sans- 
krit, as  a  separate  tongue,  came  in  contact  with  the  Dravidian  family. 
The  Dravidian  words  which  follow  are  quoted  from  Tamil,  if  it  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  that  it  is  otherwise.  Where  it  is  certain  that 
the  final  vowel  or  syllable  of  a  Dravidian  word  is  no  part  of  the  root, 
but  is  a  separable  formative  accretion,  or  a  particle  which  has  been 
added  merely  for  euphony,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  enuncia- 
tion, I  have  separated  such  vowel  or  syllable  from  the  genuine  portion 
of  the  word  by  a  hyphen. 

Words  which  appear  to  be  the  common  property  of  Sanskrit  and  the 

Dravidian  tongues, 

ndi,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  kill. 

nd-eiy  to  kick,  to  stamp ;  ud-eiy  od-i,  to  break.  Comp.  ufh,  ilflt,  Sans, 
to  strike,  to  knock  down. 

(tfl-ei,  to  get  in,  to  attain,  to  possess.  Comp.  ad,  Vedic-Sans.  to  per- 
vade, to  attain. 

an'2iy  Tel.,  en,  Tam.,  to  speak,  to  say.     Comp.  aii.  Sans,  to  sound. 

ar-u,  to  be  scarce,  precious,  dear.  Comp.  Sans,  arh,  to  deserve ;  argJia, 
value. 

ih'-u,  to  creep;  in  the  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil,  to  ride  (as  in  a 
palanquin).     Comp.  Sans,  ur,  to  go. 

kad-a,  to  pass  by  or  over.     Comp.  kafi  Sans,  to  go. 

krrd-Uy  to  ache,  to  be  hot,  pungent,  fierce,  swift.  This  is  one  of  a 
cluster  of  roots  united  together  by  a  family  resemblance.  Some 
of  these  are  the  following  : — kad-i,  to  bite ;  kad-i,  with  another 
formative,  to  cut,  to  reprove ;  kad-u-gu,  to  make  haste ;  kar-i 
(probably  identical  with  kad-i),  curry ;  kadukadu,  an  intensi- 
tive  form  of  kad-u,  kad-am,  kad-aru,  more  commonly  kdd-u,  a 
forest;  kad-u-gu,  mustard.  Supposing  kad-u  to  have  meant 
originally  to  be  excessive,  or  to  have  acquired  that  meaning, 
another  root  will  then  appear  to  be  related  to  it,  viz.,  kad-a^  to 
pass ;  Sans,  kaf,  to  go.    Comp,  Sans,  kafu^  kafuka,  sharp,  pun- 
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gent,  vehement ;  assumed  root  kaf,  to  go.  Dr  Biihler's  deriva- 
tion of  kafu  (in  his  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Unguals  of  the 
Sanskrit,  see  p.  35),  from  hrit,  to  cut  (kartu^kafu),  seems 
much  more  probable ;  and  supposing  this  derivation  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  connection  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Dravidian 
words  turns  out  to  be  one  of  primary,  and  not  merely  of  second- 
ary, meanings.  The  word  kafu  is  deeply  root«d  in  Sanskrit, 
and  is  unlikely  to  have  been  borrowed  from  another  tongue.  It 
is  still  more  unlikely  that  the  Dravidian  languages  borrowed 
the  word  from  Sanskrit.  Not  only  are  the  direct  derivatives  of 
this  word  more  numerous  in  Tamil  than  in  Sanskrit,  but  collat- 
eral themes  and  meanings  also  abound,  whereas  in  Sanskrit  no 
collateral  root  exists.  It  seems  therefore  clear  that  this  root, 
meaning  primarily  to  cut  or  bite,  must  have  been  the  common 
property  of  both  Sanskrit  and  TamiL  Probably  the  Sanskrit 
secondary  word  kafuka,  pungent,  mustard,  has  been  directly 
derived  from  the  Tamil  kadu-gu,  mustard;  nouns  like  this, 
formed  by  appending  gu  to  the  verbal  theme,  being  specially 
characteristic  of  Tamil. 

karudei,  an  ass;  Tel.  gddide,  Can.  katte,  Comp.  Sans,  khara^  an 
ass.  The  Sanskrit  word  is  borrowed  and  used  by  the  Tamil 
poets ;  but  it  is  never  confounded  with  karudei,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  purely  Dravidian  word.  Nevertheless,  karudei 
appears  to  be  allied  to  khara  in  origin,  and  also  to  the  Persian 
cJuirf  and  the  Kurdish  kerr,  Comp.  the  Laghmani  karatik^  a 
female  ass. 

kinna,  Can.  small,  Tuju  kiniy  Tel.  chinna,  Tarn.  Hnna,  Comp.  kana, 
Sans,  a  minute  particle;  also  kantka,  kantya,  small,  young. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Tamil  sinna  having  been  softened 
from  kiriTia ;  but  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  n  has  not  been 
corrupted  from  r,  for  the  ultimate  root  to  which  sin7ia  is  referred 
by  Dravidian  scholars  is  sir-u. 

key,  Coorg,  to  do;  Tuda  kei,  Kota  M,  Gond  kt,  Old  Can.  gey,  Coll.  Can. 
gey,  Tel.  ckey,  Mai.  chey,  Tam.  sey, 

kei,  hand;  all  Dravidian  dialects.  Telugu  has  in  addition  kclu  and 
chey-i  or  chey-L 

The  harder  form  is  probably  the  more  ancient;  hence  the 
words  we  have  to  compare  with  corresponding  words  in  other 
languages  are  key,  to  do,  and  kei,  baud.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  these  words  were  originally  identical,  like  kar,  to  do,  and 
kar-a,  hand,  in  Sanskrit,  key  would  naturally  become  k^^i,  of 
which  we  see  an  appropriate  instance  in  gei-du,  having  done,  in 
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colloquial  Canarese,  wbicli  is  the  shape  the  older  and  more 
classical  gey-du  has  taken.  Though  it  seems  certain  that  these 
words  were  originally  identical,  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  clear 
which  of  the  two  meanings,  *to  do'  or  Hhe  hand/  was  the 
original  one.  It  would  be  very  natural  to  call  the  hand  the 
doer ;  on  the  other  hand,  *  to  do  *  is  an  abstract  word,  which 
cannot  well  have  come  into  use  untU  a  large  number  of  doings 
and  doers  had  been  provided  with  special  names.  Some  word 
for  hand  would  be  required  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  to  do  meant  first  of  all  to  use  the  hand. 

Compare  these  words  with  kar  {hri)y  Sans,  to  do,  and  kar-a, 
hand.  The  k  of  kri  is  changed  to  ch  in  some  of  the  tenses  of 
the  verb  (e.g,,  chakdra,  I  did),  just  as  we  have  seen  above  that 
the  Dra vidian  k  changes  (still  more  systematically)  into  ch. 
The  r  of  kar  (or  kri)  always  retains  its  place  in  Sanskrit ;  and 
it  appears  in  the  corresponding  Zend  kar,  to  make  [e.g.,  karditi, 
he  made;  compare  Sans,  kardti,  he  does),  and  also  in  those 
western  Indo-European  languages  in  which  this  root  appears — 
e.g.y  Irish  caraimy  I  perform).  It  is  retained  in  the  New  Persian 
kar  (kardaiUy  1  did),  but  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
Old  Persian  ki,  to  do,  and  also  in  somei  inflexional  forms  in 
the  North  Indian  vernaculars — e.g,,  Prakrit  korda,  and  Marathi 
k^-ld,  made,  the  former  supposed  to  be  a  weakening  of  kar-da 
or  krorda,  the  latter  for  karild.  The  included  vowel  of  kar. 
Sans,  changes  in  some  inflexions  to  kur.  Though  there  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  kar,  to  do,  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Indo-European  languages,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  are 

any  traces  of  kar-a,  hand.  The  Qreek  x*'S  fe®'^*  %'f"®^)»  ^^^ 
the  Old  Latin  kir,  hand,  are  supposed  to  be  connected  rather 
with  liar  (Art),  to  take,  than  with  kar  {kri),  to  do.  The  Sans- 
krit saya,  lying  down,  one  of  the  meanings  attributed  to  which 
is  *  hand,*  seems  to  me  to  have  no  connection  either  with  kar-a 
or  tbe  Dravidian  kei  (Tel.  chey).  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  between  the  Sanskrit  pair  of  words, 
kar,  to  do,  and  kar-a,  the  hand,  and  the  Dravidian  pair,  key, 
to  do,  and  kei^  the  hand,  a  close  connection  subsists.  The 
existence  of  kar,  to  do  or  make,  in  Zend,  shows  that  the  Sans- 
krit word  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian ;  besides  which, 
it  occupies  too  important  a  place  in  Sanskrit  to  allow  that 
supposition  to  be  entertained.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Dravidian  languages  borrowed  key,  to  do,  and 
kei,  hand,  from  Sanskrit     kei,  hand,  is  found  in  every  Dra- 
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vidian  dialect,  however  rude;  and  keyt  to  do,  or  its  equiva- 
lents, is  found  in  every  dialect  except  the  Tuju,  which  shows 
by  its  retention  of  the  noun  kei  that  it  must  originally  have 
possessed  the  verb  also.  Each  of  these  words  key  and  kti 
holds  as  essential  a  place  in  the  Dravidian  languages  as  har 
and  har-a  in  Sanskrit,  and  each  of  them  has  developed  a  host 
of  derivatives  and  compounds.  The  Sans,  kara,  hand,  and 
karma,  work,  are  freely  borrowed  by  the  Dravidian  dialects ; 
but  these  words  are  never  confounded  with  their  vernacular 
equivalents,  kei,  hand,  and  ieygei,  ieyal,  ieydi,  Tarn,  action, 
occurrence.  There  is  also  an  old  tadbhava  of  karma  in  use  in 
all  the  dialects,  viz.,  kam  (also  kammam  in  Tarn.),  nneaning 
'  work,'  especially  smith's  work,  from  a  comparison  of  which 
with  ieygei,  <kc.,  we  see  how  easily  the  Sanskrit  derivative  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  Dravidian  word.  Comp.  Sans,  karma- 
kdra,  a  mechanic,  a  blacksmith,  with  kammdra,  the  tadbhava  of 
the  same  in  Canarese.  This  proves  conclusively  that  kam  is 
not  Dravidian,  but  Sanskrit. 

If,  then,  it  may  certainly  be  concluded  that  the  Sanskrit 
pair  of  words  and  the  Dravidian  are  closely  connected,  and  if 
it  may  be  concluded  with  equal  certainty  that  neither  of  these 
languages  borrowed  them  from  the  other,  we  cannot,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the 
common  property  of  both.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  bear  testi- 
mony either  to  the  intimate  association  of  the  Dravidian  and 
the  Sanskrit  speaking  peoples  in  very  early  times,  or  to  their 
original  oneness.  This  oneness,  however,  does  not  stop  here, 
nor  does  it  prove  the  Dravidian  languages  to  be  exclusively  or 
distinctively  Aryan ;  for  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  under  the 
liead  of  Scythian  affinities,  that  this  same  pair  of  words  is 
found  in  the  Tatar  and  Finnish  languages  as  well  as  in  the 
Aryan  and  Dravidian,  and  in  particular  that  the  Dravidian  word 
for  'hand'  reproduces  itself  in  all  those  languages  with  an 
almost  perfect  exactness. 

kur-aly  Tam.  noise,  voice ;  root  kur,  to  make  a  noise.  Comp.  Sans. 
kur,  to  shout;  gar,  to  sound.  Possibly  the  Tam.  kori,  the 
gallm  gallinaceotis,  is  connected  with  kur;  and  if  so,  the  word 
gallus  itself  will  appear  to  be  related  to  kdri,  gallus  behig  in- 
stead of  garrus;  comp.  garrulus.  The  ultimate  root  of  the 
Tam.  kur  appears  to  be  ku,  to  sound  (probably  a  mimetic  word), 
as  in  ku-y-il,  the  Indian  cuckoo. 

kudirei,  a  horse ;  Can.  kttdure,  probably  from  l-udi,  to  leap.     Comp. 
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Sans,  gliofay  a  horse.  The  Dravidian  languages  have  borrowed 
g1U)la  from  Sans,  (in  Tamil  gdram,  gddagam),  said  to  be  from 
ghuf,  to  retaliate ;  but  hudirei  is  regarded  as  an  underivecl, 
indigenous  Dravidian  word.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
two  words  are  ultimately  related. 

hir-if  to  tear.     Comp.  hhur,  Sans,  to  cut,  to  scratch. 

ked-%1,  to  spoil  or  destroy,  or  (intransitively)  to  be  spoiled  or  destroyed  ; 
verbal  noun  k^d-u^  ruin;  relative  participle  kef^a  {ft  ^^^  44)t 
bad ;  TeL  ched-iL  Comp.  Sans,  khid,  to  suffer  pain  or  misery, 
and  its  verbal  noun  klieda,  sorrow,  distress.  Comp.  also  khifj 
to  terrify,  and  its  derivative  khSf,  bad,  low  ;  Greek  xfjdoCf  sorrow. 
If  these  words  are  allied  to  the  Dravidian  one,  as  they  appear 
to  be,  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  a  common  origin,  for  there  is  not 
a  more  distinctively  Dravidian  word  in  existence  than  ked-u. 

kod'U,  Tam.-MaL  fierce,  extreme,  rough,  literally  crooked — e,g,<,  kod- 
ukku,  Tam.  the  claws  of  the  crab ;  kod-il,  Mai.  pincers.  Comp. 
Sans,  kuf,  crooked. 

sil-ir,  to  tremble,  to  have  the  hair  standing  on  end.  Comp.  c/i^/.  Sans, 
to  shake,  to  tremble. — See  also  subsequent  list  under  kuUvj  cold. 

s€f  to  be  red ;  Can.  kenOy  ken;  chern,  chen.  This  root  forms  the  basis 
of  many  adjectives  and  nouns  (e.g.,  Sen,  red),  but  is  not  used 
anywhere  in  its  primitive,  unformed  shape.  Comp.  sona,  Sans, 
to  be  red. 

seviy  Tam. ;  cheid,  Mal.-Tel.,  the  ear ;  Can.  kivi^  Tulu  keppu  Comp. 
irava,  the  ear.  Sans.,  from  iruy  to  hear. 

tad-i,  a  stick,  a  club ;  verbal  theme,  tadt,  to  be  thick  or  heavy ;  tatf-u. 
to  hit     Comp.  (adf  Sans,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

It,  fire.     Comp.  Sans,  dt,  the  base  of  dtp,  to  shine. 

tdv-u,  to  sprinkle  gently  (as  dust). 

tilr-u,  to  drizzle,  to  scatter,  to  spread  abroad  (as  a  report). 

The  transitive  of  titr-u  is  tdrr-u  (pronounced  tilttru\  to 
winnow.  The  ultimate  root  of  all  these  words  evidently 
is  tily  which  is  also  a  Tamil  form  of  the  root.  Comp.  dhd 
Sans,  to  shake,  to  agitate ;  a  derivative  from  which  is  dhdli, 
dust.  Comp.  also  tiUta,  dust  (derivative  tui,  to  sprinkle),  with 
which  our  own  word  dust  is  evidently  identical.  From  Sans. 
dhUUij  Tamil  has  borrowed  til}iy  tUf,  dust,  and  also  tiU-i;  but 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  Tamil  verbs  iHv-u  and  tHr-u 
being  underived  Dravidian  themes.  dhU  or  tH  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  common  property  of  both  families  of  languages ; 
whilst  it  is  in  the  Dravidian  family  that  the  original  meaning 
of  this  root  appears  to  have  been  most  faithfully  preserved. 
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nad-a^  to  walk.  Comp.  the  Sanskrit  theme  naf  (said  to  be  from  nrit), 
to  daiice,  to  act;  derivatives  from  which  are  nata,  dancing, 
ndfaka,  a  drama,  a  play.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Sans- 
krit word  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian  tongues ;  and 
yet  it  seems  certain  that  the  Dravidian  word  has  not  been 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit;  for  Telugu  and  Canarese  make  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  Sans,  derivative  natinchu  or 
natisUy  to  dance,  and  their  own  theme  nadtichu  or  nadi, 
to  walk;  and  whilst  Sanskrit  has  many  words  signifying 
walking,  the  Dravidian  languages  have  nad,  alone,  nad-u,  to 
plant,  means  also  in  Malaydjam  to  enter,  to  walk,  probably 
to  plant  the  foot ;  nadir  {nadei)^  a  way,  a  derivative  from  this 
root,  is  one  of  the  words  adduced  by  Kumarila-bhcUta  as  speci- 
mens of  the  non-Sanskritic  words  contained  in  the  Dravidian 
languages.  Probably,  therefore,  the  Sanskrit  nafy  nrit,  and  the 
Dravidian  nad,  have  been  denved  from  a  common  source. 

/ley,  to  weave.  Comp.  Sans,  nah,  to  spin,  originally  to  join  together. 
Comp.  also  Greek  fft$u ;  Qerman  nahetiy  to  sew ;  Latin  tifcio. 
nUl^  Tam.  thread,  to  spin,  seems  to  be  a  verbal  noun  from  a 
lost  root  nu,  which  must  have  meant  to  join  together,  like  the 
San&  nak. 

pal,  many ;  as  a  verb,  to  be  multiplied.  Comp.  Sans,  puln,  much,  more 
commonly  puru. 

jidd'it,  Drav.  to  sing.  Comp.  Sans,  pafh,  to  read,  to  recite.  The 
Sans,  pathy  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  theme  from  which  the 
corresponding  Tel.  pafh-i,  and  the  Tamil  pad-ij  to  read,  have 
been  borrowed;  and  the  Tamil  jydda-my  a  lesson,  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  Sans.  ^x3f/wi,  reading,  pdd-^,  to  sing,  how- 
ever, and  2^d(('iif  a  song  (Tel.  pd^a.  Can.  pdf-u,  Gond  pd{d), 
do  not  seem  to  be  derivatives  from  Sanskrit;  but  I  suspect 
them  to  be  ultimately  related  to  jmtlKi  and  pdtlia,  as  descended 
from  some  ancient  source  common  to  both.  The  ideas  expressed 
are  nearly  related;  for  the  reading  of  all  Hindus  (and  all 
Orientals)  is  a  sort  of  cantileva;  and  even  the  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tive parfi,  to  read,  often  receives  in  colloquial  Tamil  the  mean- 
ing to  sing. 

pdly  Tam.  Mai.  and  Can.  a  portion,  a  part,  a  half.  Comp.  Sans,  phal, 
to  divide;  also  Latin  par-Sy  a  portion,  pdl  appears  to  be 
identical  with  pagal,  Tam.  a  division  (also  daylight),  from 
pag-Uy  to  divide.  The  medial  g  was  softened  away,  as  in  pddi, 
half,  originally  pagudi,  from  the  same  root  pag-u.  See  Semitic 
aflSnities  of  this  wvrd. 
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piray  other — e.g.^  piva-iiy  another  man.  Comp.  para,  Sans,  in  the 
sense  of  other,  different,  foreign,  a  sense  which  it  often  bears — 
e.g.,  para-desa,  a  foreign  country.  It  is  with  this  preposition, 
and  not  with  pra,  before,  forward,  that  I  think  the  Tamil  pira, 
other,  should  be  compared.  The  use  of  the  Turn,  pita,  and 
that  of  the  Sans,  para  (in  the  signification  adduced  above)  are 
identical ;  and  we  might  naturally  suppose  the  Tamil  word  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  Tamil,  however,  whilst 
it  admits  that  para  was  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  regards  />ir« 
as  an  indigenous  theme.  The  r  oipira  is  unknown  to  Sanskrit, 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  Dravidian  words. 
Tamil  has  another  word,  pir-Orgu,  after  (ultimate  base  ptp), 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with,  pipa,  other;  and  yet  that  this  very  meaning, 
after,  is  one  of  the  many  significations  which  are  attributed  to 
para  in  Sanskrit.  Possibly  both  in  Tamil  and  in  Sanskrit, 
after,  may  have  been  the  first  meaning ;  other,  the  secondary 
one.     Comp.  also  ptra,  Tam.  to  be  bom  =  to  come  after. 

It  may  be  concluded,  I  think,  that  para  and  piva  are 
radically  allied ;  and  yet  the  supposition  that  the  one  is 
derived  from  the  other  is  inadmissible.  Each  is  too  deeply 
seated  in  its  own  family  of  tongues  to  allow  of  this  supposition, 
and  we  seem,  therefore,  to  be  driven  to  conclude  that  both 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  source. 

poT'U,  to  bear.  Comp.  Sans,  hhri  {hhar)y  to  bear,  ft  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  either  of  these  words  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  one  language  from  the  other ;  yet  they  appear  to  be  nearly 
related.     See  next  section. 

pdl,  milk.  The  Dravidian  languages  do  not  seem  to  contain  the  verbal 
theme  from  which  this  word  is  derived.  We  may  compare  it 
with  the  Sanskrit  pdyasa,  milk,  and  also  with  pdya^  water, 
Zend  peOy  Affghan  pcfi ;  all  of  which  words  are  derived  from 
pdy  Sans,  to  drink — a  root  which  runs  through  almost  all  the 
Indo-European  languages.  Possibly  the  Dravidian  pdl^  milk, 
may  be  a  verbal  noun  formed  from  this  very  theme;  for  a 
large  number  of  verbal  nouns  are  formed  in  Tamil  by  simply 
adding  a^  or  /  to  the  root.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  purely 
Dravidian  character  and  connections  of  this  word  pdX^  preclude 
the  supposition  of  its  direct  derivation  from  the  Sanskrit  p6„ 
If  p6l,  milk,  could  be  considered  as  identical  with  p6l,  a 
portion,  its  root  would  be  pag-u^  to  divide.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  see  why  milk  should  have  been  called  a  portion,  a 
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share.  A  poetical,  but  very  common,  name  for  ariH,  unboiled 
rice,  in  Tamil  is  amudu-padi,  the  ambrosial  portion  or  allow- 
ance.    Was  it  in  some  such  sense  that  milk  was  called  pdl  ? 

pei'U,  to* speak;  Can.  jo^/-w.     Comp.  hhdsli,  Sans,  to  speak. 

pm,  a  flower,  or  to  blossom,  Tam.,  Tel,  and  Can.  Comp.  phull-a, 
Sans,  to  blossom,  and  ptuhpa,  a  flower.  Looking,  however, 
at  the  Mar&thi  phul,  a  flower,  from  phuUa,  the  Dravidian  pd 
seems  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  after  all. 
Tamil  has  an  ancient  word  of  its  own  for  flowers,  malar, 

val,  strong ;  val-mei,  strength.  Comp.  Sans,  bal-a^  strength.  See  also 
next  section. 

3.  Extra  Sanskmtjc  or  West  Indo-European  Affinities  : 

Dravidian  toords  which  appear  to  he  specially  allied  to,  or  specially  to 
resemble,  words  that  are  contained  in  the  languages  of  the  Western 
or  Non-Sanskritic  brandies  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

Some  of  the  words  contained  in  the  following  list  have  Sanskrit  as 
well  as  West-Aryan  analogies;  but  they  have  been  placed  in  this, 
rather  than  in  the  preceding  list,  because  the  West-Aryan  affinities 
appear  to  be  clearer  and  more  direct  than  the  Sanskrit  ones.  The 
greater  number,  however,  of  the  words  that  follow,  though  apparently 
connected  with  the  Western  tongues,  and  especially  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  exhibit  little  or  no  analogy  to  any  words  contained  in  Sanskrit. 
If  the  existence  of  this  class  of  analogies  can  be  established,  it  may  be 
concluded  either  that  the  Dravidians  were  at  an  early  period  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  West- Aryan  tribes,  subsequently  to  the  separation  of  those 
tribes  from  the  Sanskrit-speaking  people ;  or,  more  probably,  that  both 
races  were  descended  from  a  common  source.  The  majority  of  the 
Dravidian  words  which  exhibit  West-Aryan  resemblances,  do  not 
belong  to  that  primary,  rudimental  class  to  which  the  words  that  the 
Dravidian  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Scythian  are  to  be 
referred.  Nevertheless,  they  are  so  numerous,  many  of  them  are  so 
interesting,  and,  when  all  are  viewed  together,  the  analogy  which  they 
bring  to  light  is  so  remarkable,  that  an  ultimate  relation  of  some  kind 
between  the  Dravidian  and  the  Indo-European  families,  may  be  re- 
garded as  probable. 

As  before,  the  Dravidian  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  Tamil,  except 
it  is  stated  that  they  are  taken  from  some  other  dialect. 

ai-ei,  to  shake.     Comp.  (tt/'-w,  to  shake,  to  move  to  and  fro. 

arU'Vi,  a  waterfall;   from  ar-u,  to  trickle  down.    Comp.  Hvus,  Lat. 
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a  brook,  Eng.  river;  also  the  verbal  themtf  of  those  words,  gi-w 
or  ^v-u  (as  in  ^u)j),  to  flow ;  Sans,  sru  or  ru,  to  run. 

al-ei,  to  wander,  to  be  unsteady  :  alei,  as  a  noun,  means  a  wave.  Comp. 
'aXd-ofiaty  to  wander,  uXr, ;  Germ,  welle,  Armen.  alil^,  a  wave. 

av-d,  desire ;  also  dv-al,  a  verbal  noun,  derived  from  an  obsolete  root 
dv-n,  to  desire.  Comp.  Sans,  av,  of  which  one  of  the  rarer 
meanings  is  to  desire.  The  affinity  between  avd  and  the  Latin 
av€-Oj  to  desire,  is  still  more  complete,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
only  meaning  of  the  word  in  Latin,  as  in  Tamil.  See  also 
Semitic  Affinities. 

aw-a,  Tel.  a  grandmother.  Li  Tuda  av  means  a  mother.  In  Canarese 
awa  or  awe  means  either  a  mother  or  grandmother,  or  gene- 
rally, an  old  woman.  The  ordinary  Tamil  form  of  this  word 
is  auv-ety  an  honorific  term  for  a  matron,  an  elderly  lady,  but 
aw-ei  is  also  used.  Comp.  the  Latin  aiMw,  a  grandfather; 
avi-a,  a  grandmother ;  av-unculu9y  a  maternal  uncle. 

dviy  a  spirit,  literally  vapour,  breath ;  then  life,  and  also  a  spirit : 
verbal  theme  dtn,  to  yawn,  to  breathe.  Comp.  the  Greek  aw, 
to  blow ;  also  Sans,  vd,  to  blow. 

ir-Uy  to  draw,  to  pulL  Comp.  Io\j-m^  to  draw.  Comp.  also  ele,  the 
Canarese  equivalent  of  irUy  with  ?Xx-a»,  to  drag,  a  word  which 
is  probably  related  to  iii^-Vy  through  that  alliance  oi  r  to  I 
\%'hich  is  apparent  in  all  languages. 

iru-7nbUf  iron ;  from  t'ni,  tr,  the  ultimate  root,  and  mbu^  a  formative 
euphonised  from  bu  or  vu:  Tel.  inumu.  Comp.  the  Lat.  asSy 
cer-iSf  Saxon  iren,  Danish  tern.  Old  Ger.  ^,  Armen.  erktth. 
The  r  of  these  words  appears  to  have  been  hardened  from  «, 
as  may  be  concluded  from  comparing  them  with  the  German 
euen  and  the  Sanskrit  aytu.  Though  I  compare  this  word 
with  Sanskrit,  I  do  not  suppose  the  one  to  be  derived  from 
the  other.  The  root  of  the  Tamil  word  {ir)  appears  to  mean 
dark;  and  irul,  darkness,  appears  to  be  another  derivative 
from  it ;  perhaps  also  irdy  night. 

hi-u,  to  bring  forth  young,  Tam.  Can.,  said  of  cattle  especially.  Comp. 
Eng.  to  ean  or  yean  (Shakspeare  ean)y  Anglo-Sax.  eanian, 

uyaVf  high ;  when  used  as  a  verb,  to  raise  (ultimate  root  probably  m, 
that).  Comp.  df/^cu,  to  raise  up;  also  ato  in  ai^0fii  (Aor. 
pass.),  and  in  the  adverb  ai^-diiv,  lifted  up.  Comp.  also  a^jf, 
the  air ;  Armenian  wor,  high ;  Ossete  arw,  heaven. 

vr-i,  Can.  Tuju,  to  bum ;  Tam.  er-i.  Comp.  ur-Oy  Lat.  to  bum  ; 
Armenian  6r,  fire;  Afghan  or,  umr.  There  are  also  some 
Semitic  analogies— f.^.,  Hebrew  t2r,  fire,  and  dr,  light. 
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ul-eij  mire.     Comp.  iX-o;,  a  marsh. 

Hf-eiy  howling.  Lat.  ultUo,  to  howl ;  Greek  iXoXu^w ;  English  howl 
(mimetic  words). 

ey,  to  shoot  (an  arrow),  to  cast  (a  dart).  Comp.  /o';,  an  arrow,  7w,  to 
shoot,  to  cast,  iif,  to  send. 

er-u,  to  rise,  to  get  up.  Comp.  Lat.  ori-or,  to  rise,  to  get  up.  eru- 
ndt/iTu,  Tam.  the  rising  sun,  may  be  compared  with  the  Latin 
ori-ens  sol, 

ell-a,  all.  The  classical  Tamil  forms  el-dniy  all  we,  el-tr,  all  ye,  show 
that  the  root  is  d,  Tel.-Can.  eUa,  all ;  colloquial  Tam.  elld. 
The  meaning  of  el,  from  which  that  of  '  all '  was  derived, 
appears  to  have  been  'boundary.'  The  primitive  meaning 
seems  to  have  been  *  where  1 ' 

Comp.  Ossete  al,  ali,  all ;  Saxon  eat;  old  High  German  at ; 
English  all.  Probably  the  Greek  oX-o^  and  the  Hebrew  kol  are 
allied  rather  to  oUr  own  '  whole,'  Lat.  scU-vtts,  Sans,  sarva,  than 
to  the  Dravidian  and  Germanic  el,  all. 

Sr,  a  plough  ;  also  in  classical  Tam.  the  work  of  ploughing ;  Can.-Tulu 
Sr-u,  a  plough.  We  find  also  in  Canarese  dr-u,  a  plough,  which 
appears  to  be  a  dififerent  form  of  the  same  word.  Judging  by 
analogy  ir  must  be  a  lengthened  form  of  er,  a  verbal  root,  of 
which  the  meaning  must  have  been  to  plough.  This  verbal 
root  no  longer  exists  in  a  separate  shape,  but  it  seems  to  sur- 
vive in  erud'U,  the  ox,  erumei,  the  buffalo,  literally,  as  appears, 
the  ploughing  animals.  In  Tulu  both  animals  are  called  er'  (er*). 
In  Tam.  er-u,  in  Tel.  er-u,  means  also  manure,  especially  cow- 
dung.  There  is  in  Tamil  a  secondary  verb,  er-ukku,  to  hew,  to 
cut,  which  seems  to  contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  er.  This  meaning  appears  more  distinctly  in  the  classical 
Canarese  ar-w,  a  plough,  which  seems  to  be  a  lengthened  second- 
ary form  of  aV'U,  to  cut,  to  sever,  a  root  still  in  common  use  in  eacli 
dialect  (comp.  at-u,  dr-u,  six).  The  verb  meaning  *  to  plough ' 
in  actual  use  at  present  is  Tam.-Mal.  ur-u;  Can.  ul-u;  Tulu  nr. 
Comp.  Lat.  ar-o ;  Greek  a^o-«,  apo-rhg  ;  Lith.  aru,  I  do  not 
feel  sure  of  the  existence  of  any  relationship  between  these  and 
the  Dravidian  words,  but  the  resemblance  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Dr  Schlegel  in  his  **  Sinico-Aryaca  "  (Batavia  1872)  connects 
all  the  Indo-European  words  which  designate  the  plough  and 
its  uses,  and  which  contain  the  root  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  with  the 
Sanskrit  ar  (ri  or  ri),  signifying  to  cut  or  hurt,  and  ultimately 
with  the  Chinese  It,  sharp,  ground  to  a  point,  whence  are 
derived  various  compounds,  also  pronounced  li,  with  the  signi- 
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fication  of  to  plough,  &c  From  this  basis  he  derives  the 
renowned  designation  of  Aryaa  or  Aryas,  as  meaning  *the 
ploughing  people.*  If  the  Sanskrit  ri  or  ri  ordinarily  or 
naturally  meant  to  cut,  or  even  if  it  could  be  clearly  proved 
to  have  ever  meant  to  cut  at  all,  this  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used  for  plough  and  ploughing  in  the 
Indo-European  languages  would  have  carried  more  weight.  I 
should  then  also  have  felt  surer  of  the  relationship  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  words  with  the  Indo-European  ap',  to  cut,  being  an 
undoubtedly  Dravidian  root,  and  probably  the  origin  of  dp. 
Can.  a  plough.  The  radical  meaning  of  ri,  however,  seems 
rather  to  be  to  run. 

or-am^  border,  brim,  margin,  coast.  Comp.  Lat  ora,  border,  margin. 
dr-am  has  no  connection  with  any  Dravidian  word  signifying 
mouth  ;  probably  therefore  its  resemblance  to  the  Latin  ora  is 
accidental.  The  corresponding  word  in  Gujarftthi,  Martlthi, 
and  Hindi,  is  kCr, 

kad-i,  to  cut,  to  rend,  to  reprove ;  haUi,  a  knife,  a  sword.  Comp. 
Sans,  krit,  to  cut,  but  especially  the  English  cut ;  Norman- 
French  cotu  ;  Welsh  cateia,  to  cut ;  Lat.  caed-o.  The  Persian 
and  Ossete  kard,  a  knife,  and  probably  also  the  Dravidian  kattif 
a  knife.  kaiiiH,  scissors,  is  from  kartari,  Sana,  a  derivative 
of  lynt, 

m 

kujiy  the  eye ;  kdip  (in  the  preterite  kan-du),  to  see ;  also  secondarily,  to 
mark,  to  consider,  to  think.  In  the  latter  sense  it  becomes 
kannu  in  Tamil,  but  the  base  remains  unchanged.  In  {kanu, 
kannu)  Telugu,  the  ordinary  ti,  the  nasal  of  the  dental  row,  is 
used  instead  of  n,  the  cerebral  nasal.  Comp.  the  Welsh  ceniawy 
to  see  ;  English  ken,  view,  power  or  reach  of  vision,  to  ken,  to 
know  by  sight.  In  Webster's  "English  Dictionary'*  kannu 
was  said  to  be  '  an  eye  *  in  Sanskrit ;  whereas  it  is  exclusively 
a  Dravidian  word.  This  error  may  be  compared  with  Klap- 
roth's  representing  kuruta,  blind,  as  a  Sanskrit  word,  instead 
of  referring  it  to  the  Dravidian  languages,  to  which  alone  it 
belongs.  There  is  a  curious  word  in  Sanskrit  kdrpa,  one-eyed, 
which  seems  to  have  some  Dravidian  relationship.  It  becomes 
in  Bengali  kditd^  blind,  which,  in  form  at  least,  is  identical  with 
the  Dravidian  negative  kdnd,  that  sees  not.  Possibly  the  Dra- 
vidian kduy  to  see,  kannu,  to  consider,  may  have  some  ulterior 
connection  with  the  Gothic  huui-an^  to  know ;  Greek  yvQ-vai ; 
Sans,  nd ;  Latin  gna  (gnarus) ;  Old  High  German  cluinn.  The 
diiferent  shades  of  meaning  which  are  attributed  in  Greek  to 
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7>a»-»ai  and  iidr-rai,  seem  to  corroborate  this  supposition ;  for 
the  Litter  is  represented  as  meaning  to  know  by  reflection,  to 
know  absolutely,  whereas  the  former  means  to  perceive,  to 
mark,  and  may  therefore  have  an  ulterior  connection  with  the 
Dravidian  root. 

karadij  a  bear,  from  karadu,  rough,  knotty,  uneven,  the  ultimate  base 
of  which  must  be  kara  or  kar.  The  Tuda  word  for  *  a  bear  *  is 
karsh  (kar).  Comp.  the  Persian  chars,  Kurd  harj,  and  even 
the  Latin  urs-tts,  Comp.  also  the  Samoiede  korgo,  and  the 
Tungusian  kutu 

karug-u,  an  eagle.  Comp.  Persian  kergish;  Ossete  kartziga;  also 
Sans,  garuday  the  mythical  eagle  ;  gridhra,  a  vulture. 

kal-a.  Can.  to  steal ;  Tam.  kalavu,  MaL  kall^m,  a  theft.  Comp. 
Lat  clep-o,  to  steal ;  Greek  xXac-f /;.  See  also  Scythian 
Affinities. 

gav-iy  Can.  a  cave,  a  cell,  kapp-u,  Can.  a  pit-fall ;  keb-ty  Tkm.  a  cave. 
The  equivalent  Sanskrit  words  are  guhdy  a  cavern,  from  guli, 
to  conceal,  and  gahay  a  cave,  from  gaJi,  to  be  impervious. 
giihd  has  become  in  Tamil  kugei.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  Canarese  gavi  and  the  Tamil  kabi  are  not  both  tadbhavas 
of  guhd.  On  the  supposition  that  they  are  independent  words, 
comp.  the  Lat.  cave-ay  a  cavity,  a  den,  from  cav-tiSy  hollow ; 
theme  cav-o^  to  hollow  out ;  and  with  this  the  Telugu  ka2>p-Uy 
to  cover  over,  probably  the  origin  of  the  Tamil  kapp-aly  a  ship. 
See  also  Scythian  Affinities. 

kdy,  to  be  hot,  to  burn.  The  TeL  kd-gii  (also  kd-ln)^  Can.  kdy-u,  to 
burn,  and  the  Can.  kdge,  heat,  compared  with  the  Tamil  kdii- 
geiy  show  that  the  ultimate  root  is  kd,  to  which  y  or  gu  is  added 
dialectically  as  a  formative.  The  only  Sans,  word  which 
seems  to  be  related  to  this  Drav.  one,  is  kdm-a,  to  desire ; 
and  we  should  not,  perhaps,  have  suspected  this  to  be  related, 
were  it  not  for  its  connection  with  the  Hebrew  hdm-ad,  to 
desire,  and  the  derivation  of  that  word  from  Mm-am  (base 
hdm)y  to  be  warm.  Comp.  with  the  Dravidian  kd  or  kdy,  the 
Greek  xa/-w  (Attic  xa-w),  to  burn,  to  be  hot.  The  words  seem 
identical.  Liddell  and  Scott  represent  xa/w  to  be  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  suchy  to  dry.  How  much  more  nearly  it 
appears  to  bo  connected  with  the  Dravidian  kdy  /  Besides, 
the  Dravidian  languages  have  another  word  which  seems  to 
have  a  real  relation  to  su8hr<L — viz.,  sud-Uy  to  burn. 

kind-iiy  to  stir,  to  search,  to  turn  up  the  ground.  Comp.  xsvr-ioj,  to 
prick,  to  goad,  to  spur  on. 
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ih'm,  old  (not  by  use,  but  with  respect  to  length  of  life) ;  ultimate 

root  Hry  beneath,  that  which  has  gone  down.     Comp.  Sans. 

jar-a$,  age,  but  especially  the  Greek  words  signifying  age, 

aged  —  viz.    yiiOL-g,    yn^ai-oCf    yi^ai-^;,    yi^cav.      See   also   the 

Scythian  aj£nities  of  this  word. 

kira-mei  (base  hira),  a  week,  literally  property,  possession,  each  portion 
of  a  week  being  astrologically  regarded  as  the  property  or  in- 
heritance of  some  planet.  Comp.  Ossete  huri,  kdre,  a  week ; 
Georgian  kuire.  Possibly  these  words  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  xu^i-ax^,  Sunday,  the  Lord's  day;  but  whence  is  the 
Greek  word  derived  9  from  xu^i-o;,  a  lord,  a  possessor,  the  base 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  allied  to  the  Tamil  kira,  possession. 
The  ultimate  root  of  kira  is  doubtless  Kr,  ordinarily  lengthened 
to  kiVj  beneath ;  hence  kira-mei  means  that  which  is  beneath 
one,  under  his  power,  in  his  possession. 

kil-ei,  a  young  branch.  Comp.  Ossete  kalius;  Servian  galusa  ;  Greek 
xXado;,  a  young  shoot,  a  branch.  The  theme  of  the  Greek 
word  is  xXa-w,  to  lop,  to  break ;  and  the  Tamil  kil^i,  con- 
sidered as  a  verbal  theme,  means  not  only  to  sprout,  but  also 
to  pluck  off.     kill-Uy  to  pinch,  to  pluck,  is  a  collateral  tbeme. 

kuppei,  sweepings,  refuse,  dung,  a  dung-heap.  Comp.  xo^^o;,  dung, 
dirt,  a  farm-yard. 

kuT-Uf  short,  brief :  derivative  verb  kuru-gUf  to  diminish :  collateral 
root  kur-ei,  a  defect,  to  be  or  make  defective.  Comp.  Persian 
cliord,  short;  German  kurz;  Latin  curt-us,  short,  small,  de- 
fective. On  comparing  the  Latin  word  curi-us,  with  such 
words  as  sert-u9,  connected,  from  ser-o,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  curt-US  is  derived  from  an  obsolete  verbal  theme  curS, 
which  would  be  identical  with  the  Tamil  kuT-u,  Comp.  Greek 
xmotCq,  curved. 

kuru-duy  blindness,  blind :  ultimate  base  kuru  (like  kira^  the  ultimate 
base  of  kiradUy  old).  Comp.  Pershiu  kdr;  Kurd  kor;  Ossete 
kuitrif  blind. 

kuri,  Can.  a  sheep,  TeL  gorre,  Tuda  gurri,  Comp.  Irish  hwra,  Georg. 
chhuri, 

kul-ivy  cold,  Tam.  and  Can. :  ultimate  base,  by  analogy,  kul-u ;  Telugu 
and  Canarese  chali,  cold  :  collateral  root,  i(7tr,  Tam.  to  tremble 
with  cold.  hMal  and  kudir,  cold,  are  doubtless  derivative  or 
allied  words.  Comp.  German  kiihl;  Saxon  cyl,  col,  cele; 
Russian  cholod;  English  cool^  cold;  Latin  gdu;  English  chUl, 
See  also  Scythian  Affinities. 

kely  to  hear,  Tam.  and  Can.    Comp.  Latin  au9<ul4o,  to  hear,  to  listen ; 
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also  tbe  Greek  xau-w,  to  hear;  Welsh  clyw^  hearing;  Irish 
cluas,  the  ear;  Lithuauian  hlau^  to  hear;  Latin  du-o,  to  be 
called.     See  also  the  Scythian  Aj£nities. 

kol,  to  kill.  Comp.  Eussian  kolyUy  to  stab ;  and  especially  the  English 
hill  and  quell.     See  also  Scythian  Affinities. 

idtt'U,  to  close  a  door,  to  shut;  Saxon  scytt-an,  to  shut  in';  Dutch 
schuti-en,  to  stop ;  English  to  shut 

idd-t  (pronounced  Jddi),  a  jar.    Probably  from  Port,  j'arra  ;  English  Jar, 

idl,  a  bucket,  a  furrow.  Comp.  tfjjX-/a,  any  flat  board  or  tray  with  a 
raised  rim.     See  also  Semitic  Affinities. 

Sivar-u,  Can.  a  splinter.     Comp.  English  a  shiver, 

siT-u  (pronounced  sur-u),  to  hiss ;  Caiu  str-u,  to  be  angry.  Comp. 
tfu^-/^ft),  to  pipe,  also  to  hiss ;  Latin  sursurr-us,  a  whispering, 
or  whistling.  Our  English  word  *  hiss '  is  evidently  mimetic ; 
but  ^Tu  and  its  allied  roots  bear  no  trace  of  an  imitative  origin. 

iud-Uf  Tam.  and  Can.  to  heat,  to  bum,  to  fire :  secondary  theme  sud-ar^ 
Tam.  to  shine.  Comp.  Persian  sus-an;  Kurd  sodj-an;  Ossete 
suds-in,  to  bum.    Comp.  also  Sans,  sush,  and  Latin  ^icc-o,  to  dry. 

iuveiy  taste,  flavour.     Comp.  English  sap,  German  soft. 

Surung-u,  to  shrink.     Comp.  English  shrink,  German  schrump/etu 

iepp-u,  to  speak.     Comp.  ic-w  (for  Tivw),  to  speak. 

sfl,  to  go,  to  proceed.  This  is  unquestionably  a  Dravidian  root,  and 
abounds  in  derivatives — e.g.,  M,  the  white  ant ;  iel-avu,  ex- 
penditure ;  sel-vam,  prosperity.  It  forms  its  preterite  also  ia 
a  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  pure  Dravidian  verbs.  It  is 
obviously  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  sal,  to  go  or  move;  hi,  to 
move,  to  tremble ;  cImI  and  cJiar,  to  go,  to  shake,  to  totter ; 

*  and  also  to  the  Hindustani  derivative  chal,  to  go.     Close  as 

these  analogies  are,  sel  appears  to  bear  an  equally  close  resem- 
blance to  eel,  the  obsolete  Latin  root,  signifying  to  go,  from 
which  are  formed  celer,  and  also  ex-ceU-o  and  j/rce-cell-o.  The 
same  root  is  in  Greek  xtX — e,y.,  xtX-jj;,  a  runner;  and  xsXXw, 
to  urge  on. 

tafj-ii,  fit,  proper,  worthy.  Comp.  German  taug-en,  to  be  fit  for;  Gothic 
dug-an;  German  tugend,  virtue;  tuchtig,  fit,  able;  EuglisU 
doughty. 

tayir,  curds.  Comp.  Greek  ry^o;,  cheese;  Sans,  dhayi,  drinking, 
sipping,  sucking. 

ti?i,  to  eat,  to  eat  light  food,  to  eat  away ;  tindri,  eatables.  Comp. 
rhh-u,  to  nibble,  to  eat  daintily;  rh&r^;,  a  gourmand. 

tiT-a  (pronounced  nearly  like  toTo),  to  open ;  tira-vu,  an  opening,  a 
way,  a  means.     Comp.   Greek  ^wfa,  a  door;   German  thiir : 
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Old  High  German  tor;  Gothic  daur;  Sans,  dvdra;  Vedic- 
Sans.  dur.  These  words  are  commonly  derived  from  the  Sans, 
theme  di*riy  to  obstruct,  to  cover;  but  as  they  all  mean  not- 
the  door-leaf,  but  the  door- way,  and  metaphorically  a  way,  or 
means,  this  derivation  of  them  from  a  root  meaning  to  close 
seems  less  natural  than  tbat  of  the  Dravidian  lira  or  tora  (Can. 
tera)j  to  open.     Comp.  trt.  Sans,  to  pass ;  tiros,  through. 

tlftd-n,  to  touch,  to  kindle.  Comp.  Gothic  tamlya,  I  kindle.  Possibly 
there  may  be  a  remote  connection  also  with  the  Sans,  danh, 
to  burn,  the  iutensitive  of  which  is  dandah.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  w  of  the  Tam.  tti^d-u  is  probably  euphonic,  for  it 
disappears  in  the  Can.  ttd-u,  and  in  the  Tam.  transitive  form 
of  the  verb  tt^^-u,  to  whet. 

ttl^  clear.     Comp.  3?X-of,  clear,  manifest.  , 

tol-ei  (base  tol),  distance,  limit,  end.  As  a  verb,  tolei  signifies  to  end, 
or  come  to  an  end.  Comp.  Greek  riX-of,  an  end,  and  r^X-i, 
far  off,  which  Buttmanu  derives  from  riX-of. 

tn'pp-u,  Tel.  to  turn ;  from  which,  by  corruption,  tippu,  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  word,  has  been  derived ;  Can.  tiru-pu ;  Tamil 
tiru-ppu.  These  are  causal  or  active  verbs,  and  the  correspond- 
ing neuter  or  intransitive  verb  signifying  to  turn,  is  in  Tel. 
tiru-gu,  in  Tam.  tiru-mbu,  Canarese  has  tiru-hu,  tiru-vu,  and 
tirugu.  There  are  also  a  few  related  themes — e.//.,  tiru-gu, 
Tam.  to  twist  or  turn,  and  iiri,  the  same ;  from  which  is  derived 
tirigei,  a  mill.  From  a  comparison  of  these  words,  it  is 
manifest  that  their  common  base  is  /tV,  to  turn,  to  which 
various  formative  additions  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  modifications  of  meaning.  Comp.  Greek  r^icr-w, 
to  turn  ;  which  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the  Tel.  tripp-u, 
and  the  initial  portion  of  which  (with  that  of  our  English  turn), 
seems  closely  allied  to  the  Dravidian  base.  Possibly  also  the 
Sans,  tarku,  a  spindle,  is  either  a  collateral  word  or  one  which  has 
been  directly  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  tongues. 

nas-Uj  to  crush,  to  squash,    Comp.  moff-u,  to  squeeze  close,  to  stamp  down. 

nar-iij  Can.  a  tendon,  a  sinew ;  sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  vein  or 
artery;  adjectivally  wiry,  stringy.  Tel.  naramu,  Tqm.  nar- 
ambu,  R&jmah&l  ndru,  A  secondary  form  of  the  word  is  ndr, 
fibre,  from  the  base  nar ;  with  which  compare  the  Latin  mrvus 
and  the  Greek  nZ^oy^  a  tendon,  a  ligament. 

uin-ei,  to  think,  to  remember;  Can.  neji-e,  nen-a.  This  word  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Tamil  primitive,  and  is  probably  the  basis  of  nenj-v, 

Tam. -Mai.  the  mind,  the  heart;  also  the  diaphragm.     [With 

2u 
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respect  to  this  double  signification  of  the  word  neHj-u^  compare 
the  twofold  meaning  of  ^fii»,  in  Oreek,  viz.,  the  diaphragm  or 
chest  (supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mental  faculties),  and  also 
the  mental  faculties  themselves.]  If  there  is  any  analogy  be- 
tween the  DraTidian  nin  or  nen,  and  the  Sanskrit  man,  to  think, 
it  comes  to  light  only  by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding 
Qreek  word  vl-tu,  by  reduplication  tui-fifAus,  fitd-^ficu,  to  think 
on,  to  remember,  and  fAtt^g,  wish,  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  Sanskrit  mana,  and  are  probably  more  ancient  than 
if6-tu ;  of  which  the  initial  »  has  been  changed  either  from  fA  or 
from  y¥  (yvumi).  The  Dravidian  nen  or  nin  may  in  like  manner, 
I  conceive,  have  been  changed  from  an  older  men  or  tnin,  allied 
to  man-a  and  fiiv-o;. 

ntndu  J[also  ntfij-u),  to  swim;  nichch-u  and  nttt-al,  swinmiing;  TeL 
id'U,  Can.  U^,  tJ-Uj  Tu}u  ndndu,  to  swim :  Tel.  derivative 
noun,  ita^  swimming.  A  comparison  of  these  words  shows  that 
the  final  ndu  of  the  Tamil  verb  has  been  euphonised  from 
du.  The  base  of  this  verb  seems  to  be  simply  nid  or  nt ;  of 
which  mC,  Can.  to  bathe,  is  probably  a  collateral  form.  Comp. 
nl  with  the  Latin  no  (navt),  to  swim ;  Greek  »f-M,  also  fihX^  y 
Sans.  naUf  Greek  vaD-;,  a  boat.  Comp.  also  nid-u  (the  suppo- 
sititious original  of  both  nindru  and  id-u)  with  the  Latin  second- 
ary verb  nai-^,  Bopp  derives  these  Indo-European  words  from 
snA,  Sans,  to  bathe,  and  that  from  ma,  to  flow ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  Dravidian  tongues  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  that  we  find 
the  meaning  of  swim. 

ney,  to  weave.  Probably  niU,  a  thread,  and  also,  as  a  verb,  to  spin,  is 
a  word  of  collateral  origin.  As  till,  dust,  from  tit,  to  scatter, 
so  nUly  a  thread,  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  obso- 
lete nu,  to  spin  ;  and  this  root  would  naturally  be  concluded  to 
be  a  correlative  of  ney,  to  weave.  Comp.  Greek  m-«,  to  spin, 
iJ7-/Aa,  a  thread  ;  and  more  especially  the  Latin  neo,  which  not 
only  means  to  spin,  to  entwine,  but  also,  secondarily,  to  weave 
— e.g.y  tunicam  quam  molli  neverat  auro. — Virg.  A  collateral 
root,  and  one  which  bears,  perhaps,  a  still  closer  analogy  to  the 
Dravidian  ney,  to  weave,  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  German 
nah-en^  to  sew :  Latin  nec-to,  to  knit,  to  join ;  and  Sans,  nahy 
to  bind,  to  tie. 

jxid-u,  (1.)  to  sufi'er,  to  receive  or  feel  an  impression;  a  word  which  is 
used  as  an  auxiliary  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages  i»  the  for- 
mation of  passive  verbs ;  derivative  noun  pdf-u,  Tel.  and  Can. 
a  sufiering.    Comp.  Sans,  bddh,  to  give  trouble ;  bddlidj  trouble. 
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Especially  comp.  Latin  pat-tor,  and  Greek  flra^iTv,  each  of  which 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  Dravidian  verb.  (2.)  To 
fall,  to  sink,  to  settle  down.  This  verb  is  identical  with  the 
preceding  one ;  but  the  meaning,  to  fall,  which  it  bears  more  or 
less  distinctly  in  each  dialect,  in  addition  to  that  of  to  suffer, 
suggests  a  different  set  of  affinities.  Comp.  Slavonian  pad,  to 
fall ;  Sans,  pat  (Prakrit  pad),  to  fall,  to  fly ;  Zend  pat,  to  fly  ; 
Latin  pet  in  im-pet-o,  to  fall  upon ;  Greek  vir-o/nai,  to  fly,  and 
also  vJtT'U,  to  falL 

jxin,  Tam.-Mal.  to  make,  to  work,  to  produce  :  colloquial  form  pannu  ; 
Tel.  pannu.  This  word  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  j^ii, 
to  do  business,  to  negotiate ;  the  noun  corresponding  to  which, 
pana,  means  business,  hence  property.  This  noun,  paiia,  has 
been  borrowed  by  the  Dravidian  languages ;  but  the  signification 
it  bears  is  money.  Whilst  paipa-m,  money,  is  always  admitted  by 
Dravidian  grammarians  to  be  a  Sanskrit  derivative,  they  regard 
pan{n)-u,  to  make,  to  work,  as  a  primitive  Dravidian  word ; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  large  family  of  derivatives  and  collaterals, 
some  of  which  are  parpTv-ei,  tillage,  a  rice-field ;  pan.-i,  service, 
humility  ;  in  Mai.  it  means  also  difficulty,  toil ;  pani,  Tel.  work; 
panikku,  Tam.  a  clever  performance.  It  ia  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  jxtij^-i,  as  a  verbal  root,  signifying  to  be  subser- 
vient, to  obey,  to  worship,  has  become  in  its  turn  the  parent  of 
a  host  of  derivative  words.  This  word  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  pani,  Tam.  to  say,  to  order,  a  tadhliava  of  hhan.  Sans,  to 
speak ;  from  which  also  the  Tu}u  panpu,  to  say,  is  probably  de- 
rived. Another  form  of  the  latter  word  in  Tam.  is  pannu,  to  say. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  pan,  to  make,  to  work,  has  an  ulterior 
connection  with  the  Sanskrit  pan,  to  negotiate ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  a  still  closer  connection  with  the  Greek  ^ov-fcu,  to  toil, 
to  work  hard,  vdv-o;,  work,  a  task,  and  viv-o/iai,  to  work,  to  toil 
Comp.  also  the  Babylonian  ban-as,  to  do,  to  make. 

pamp-u,  Tel.  to  send ;  also  as  a  noun,  a  sending.  Comp.  Greek  ^f/tTu, 
to  send,  and  ^o^t-j},  a  sending.  This  resemblance  amounts 
almost  to  identity,  and  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  not 
merely  accidental.  The  form  this  word  takes  in  Tamil  and 
Malay&lam  is  anapp-u,  and  in  Telugu  it  takes  two  forms,  one 
with  an  initial  p  and  one  without — e.g.,  anuch-u,  anup-u,  amp-u, 
ampinchrU,  antchipuchch-u,  to  send  or  cause  to  send,  and 
pa7iuclir-u,  panup'U,  pamp-u,  pampiilch-u,  the  same.  We  have 
also  ampakam  and  pampu,  dismission.     Probably  ampa^  Tel. 
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an  arrow  {ambUf  Tarn.),  is  a  related  word.     It  seems  clear  from 
a  comparison  of  these  words  in  both  languages  that  the  word 
we  must  compare  with  ^ifA«-u  is  not  pamp-u,  but  panup-u  ;  and 
that  the  p  of  panujy-u  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  is  a 
formative,  alternating,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  language, 
with  ch,  as  in  panitch-u.     The  resemblance  to  the  Greek  is  con- 
siderably lessened  hereby ;  but  it  would  disappear  altogether  if 
the  initial  p  of  jfampu  should  have  to  be  given  up.      It  appears 
to  me  uncertain  whether  anup-u  or  panup-u  were  the  original 
form,  but  the  analogy  of  the  Tamil  and  Malayft}am  leads  me  to 
assign  the  preference  to  anup-u.    If  so,  the  change  from  anup-u 
to  panvp-u  must  be  regarded  as  a  corruption,  and  no  argument 
can  be  built  upon  it.     Dr  Qundert  supposes  the  root  of  this 
word  to  he  an  {  =  en,  Tam.-MaL),  to  say,  and  considers  anuppu, 
to  send,  Tam.-MaL,  as  meaning  to  cause  to  say.     To  cause  to 
say  in  Canarese  is  enisu.    Another  word  meaning  to  say  in  Tamil 
is  patm-Uj  another  again  paiiL     See  previous  word  /H19.     In 
Tuju,  panpu  is  to  say. 

par-u,  to  be  old,  to  become  ripe ;  para-my  a  ripe  fruit ;  Can.  pala  (r 
changed  into  f) ;  Tel.  paiidu  (r  changed  dialectically  into  d  and 
then  nasalised).  Comp.  Persian  ber,  fruit;  Armenian  perk; 
Latin  fru-or,  fru-x.  Comp.  also  the  Sans,  phala,  fruit,  a  word 
which  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Tamil  in  the  sense  of  effect  or 
profit,  but  which  is  never  confounded  by  it  with  its  own 
para-m.  I  suspect  phala,  however,  to  be  identical  in  origin 
with  the  Drav.  para,  jjala, — See  also  the  Semitic  analogies  of 
this  word.  Another  form  of  this  word,  with  a  slightly  different 
meaning,  is />ara,  Turn.,  pale.  Can.  old,  long  in  use,  of  ancient  date. 
Comp.  Greek  craXa/-&f,  old,  ancient ;  c-aXa/,  in  olden  times. 

pal,  many,  various ;  pal-ar,  many  people  ;  pal-a,  many  things.  The 
ordinary  adjectival  form  of  this  word,  which  is  used  in  the  col- 
loquial dialect  without  discrimination  of  number  or  gender,  is 
pala,  but  pal  is  more  classical.  There  is  also  a  verb  formed 
from  the  same  base,  pal-gn,  to  become  many,  to  be  multiplied, 
to  increase.  There  is  probably  a  connection  between  this  word 
and  the  Sans.  7;?^/?/,  more  correctly  puru,  perhaps  for  pant, 
much  [from  jyjn,  to  fill  {pi-par-mi)] ;  but  it  still  more  closely 
resembles  the  Greek  croXu;,  '^roy.i),  many,  much,  the  Latin  plus, 
and  the  Goth,  and  Old  Germ.  Jilu,  much.  Comp.  palar,  many 
persons,  with  ii  coXao/,  the  many,  the  majority. — See  Scythian 
Affinities. 

pa/l-i,  a  town,  a  village,  a  school,  a  place  of  worship  for  foreigners, 
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especially  in  Malayftjam.  Tnchino^olj  =i  Tiriiirdrppalfh  the 
city  of  the  three-headed  (Rdkshasa).  Comp.  ffoXi;,  a  city,  froui 
croXsw,  to  haunt,  to  frequent. 

palli  is  found  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries,  but  I  consider  it  to  be 
a  purely  Dravidian  word ;  root  probably  pal^  hollow. 

piyJck-ii,  to  rend  in  pieces,  to  card,  to  comb  cotton,  to  pick.  Comp. 
flrix-ft;,  to  comb ;  English  to  pick  (1) 

pir4,  to  divide ;  also  p6r,  to  cleave,  and  pdl,  a  portion.  Comp.  Sans. 
pJial-a,  to  divide ;  but  especially  the  Latin  pars,  a  portion ; 
also  portio,  from  the  supposititious  root  por-o  or  par-o,  to  appor- 
tion, to  divide.  The  Greek  ir6»-u,  in  the  sense  of  im-par-ting, 
is  doubtless  an  allied  word. — See  also  the  Semitic  Affinities. 

pill-ei,  Tam.  a  child ;  Tel.  jnV/a,  Can.  pHle^  Latin  puell-tiSj  pttell-a, 
a  boy,  a  girl;  compare  with  pullus,  the  young  of  an  animal. 
If  the  Latin  word  is  derived  from  puer-ulusy  it  is  probably 
unconnected  with  pill-et.  Perhaps  a  more  reliable  affinity  is 
that  of  fil-ius,  JU-ia,  a  son,  a  daughter,  supposed  to  mean  liter- 
ally a  suckling. — See  also  the  Scythian  Vocabulary. . 

ttugar,  to  praise.  Comp.  Old  Prussian  pagir-u,  I  praise,  and  the  cor- 
responding noun  pagir-sna,  praise, 

piirudt,  also  pilri  and  pHrdi,  dust;  Can.  pufil,  sand.  Comp.  Latin 
pulvU. 

puT-anif  a  side,  especially  the  outside,  the  exterior,  the  back — e.g., 
appnramy  that  side ;  tppuram,  this  side :  adjectivally  pur-attu, 
external :  adverbially  purambdga  (jpuTafn-b'-dga),  externally ; 
as  a  verbal  theme  purappadu  (j)UTa'(p)'padu)^  to  set  out ;  Can. 
pora-ge,  outside  ;  pora-du,  to  set  forth.  There  is,  doubtless,  an 
ulterior  connection  between  pvTOrm,  the  outside,  externally,  and 
pira,  other,  after  ;  yet  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  and 
the  same  word ;  and  puram  has  affinities  of  its  own,  as  well  as 
meanings  of  its  own.  Comp.  Greek  vafid,  beside,  in  which  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  Dravidian  word  appears,  whilst  the  mean- 
ing of  *  side'  is  not  conveyed  by  the  correlative  Sanskrit  para. 
Comp.  especially  the  Latin /orw,  abroad ;  forum,  a  public  place ; 
fori,  the  decks  of  a  ship,  with  the  Canarese  pora,  outside.  This 
seems  a  more  natural  derivation  of  forts  than  the  Greek  6v^a, 
Sans,  dvdra,  a  door,  a  word  which  I  have  compared  with  the 
Dravidian  tira,  to  open.  In  the  Dravidian  languages  /  is  un- 
known, and  p  is  always  used  instead. 

pi1s-ei,  a  cat,  especially  in  the  South-Tamil  idiom  7  Mai.  pUchclia.  In 
the  Cashgar  dialect  of  the  Afghan,  pusha  signifies  a  cat. 
Comp.  Irish  puSf  a  cat ;  English  puss. 
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pill-i,  Tel.  a  cat  pul4  signifies  a  tiger,  or  more  correctly  a  cheetab,  or 
hunting  leopard,  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Comp.  Persian 
pelangy  a  tiger,  but  especially  the  Latin  fela  or  feUes,  a  cat,  a 
word  which  is  also  used  to  denote  various  animals  of  a  similar 
character. 

pef)^  a  female.     Comp.  Lat.  femincu 

per-u,  great ;  another  form  of  the  same  adjective  in  Tamil,  and  perhaps 
a  more  ancient  one,  is  par-u.  Possibly  pal-ay  many,  is  a  related 
•  root,  seeing  that  there  appears  to  be  the  same  relation  between 
per-u  or  par-u,  great,  and  pal-a,  many,  that  there  is  between 
stT-u,  small,  and  SU-a,  few.  per-u,  great,  is  also  used  as  a 
verbal  theme,  and  in  that  connection  it  signifies  to  increase,  to 
grow.  Comp.  Sans.  purUy  pulu,  much,  harhy  varh,  to  be  pre- 
eminent, but  especially  the  Zend  herez  and  harezy  great,  berezaiii, 
to  grow. 

per^y  to  obtain,  to  get  or  beget,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth  ;  verbal  noun 
pir-Uy  a  bringing  forth  or  birth,  a  thing  obtained  or  a  benefit. 
pir-ay  to  be  bom,  to  proceed  from,  is  doubtless  a  related  word ;  and 
there  is  probably  a  relationship  between  these  words  (especially  the 
latter)  and  pira,  other,  pvt-agvy  after,  pttra-my  the  exterior,  and 
even  pot-u,  to  bear  or  sustain.  Comp.  the  Lat.  par-io,  pe-per-iy  to 
bring  forth,  to  acquire.  Possibly  the  ultimate  base  of  all  these 
words  is  the  Indo-European  preposition,  pra,  signifying  progres- 
sive motion,  expansion,  excess,  &c. ;  and  the  Zeud  form  of  this 
preposition,  fray  indicates  the  propriety  of  classing  the  Latin 
fru-x  with  the  other  derivatives.  See  also  the  Semitic  Vo- 
cabulary. 

2>ei-{yyany  a  boy,  a  servant ;  also  peir{yyal  and  pei-dal ;  Mai.  pei<lal  ; 
Can.  hei-da.  The  termination  a/,  daly  is  that  of  the  abstract 
verbal  noun ;  and  consequently  peiyal  might  be  applied  to  a 
youth  of  either  sex,  a  child,  though  restricted  in  Tamil  to  the 
masculine.  Malaylljam  has  dn  pei-dal,  a  boy,  peidal-dly  a  girl  : 
root  pas  =peiy  green,  fresh,  young.  Comp.  Greek  ^a/";,  <ra/5-o;, 
a  boy  or  girl,  a  servant ;  Laconian  ^o/^  ;  Latin  puer ;  Persian 
hachy  a  boy,  puser,  a  son  ;  Swedish  poike  ;  English  hoy.  The 
Sanskrit  jndray  a  son,  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  this  theme.     See  also  Scythian  Affinities. 

por-w,  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  suffer  patiently,  pov-u-ppuy  responsibility, 
poT-u-meiy  patience.  Comp.  Sans,  hhri  (bhar),  to  bear  ;  Gothic 
hair-any  hdr,  herain,  to  bear ;  Old  High  German  heraiiy  peran  ; 
English  heaVy  bore  ;  Old  English  beam,  a  child  ;  Greek  f  «f-w  ; 
Latin  fer-o.     Tamil  distinguishes  between  this  word  and  pir-ay 
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to  be  bom,  though  both  are  probably  from  the  same  base. 
Latin  in  like  manner  distinguishes  between  par-io  and  ftr-o, 
whilst  the  Teutonic  tongues  make  no  difference  between  hear^ 
to  sustain,  and  hear,  to  bring  forth.  They  constitute  one  word, 
from  which  is  formed  the  past  participle  to  be  bom  or  borne, 
and  also  the  noun  birth. 

poT'Vrdus  pdr-dUf  time ;  theme  por,  probably  to  divide.  Comp.  Sans. 
var-ay  time ;  Pers.  bdr,  the  theme  of  bdri,  once ;  Lat  her,  the 
suffix  of  time,  which  appears  in  the  names  of  the  months  from 
Septem-5tf»'  to  Decem-6er. 

j}6,  to  go  ;  also  pd-gu  (with  the  usual  formative  addition  of  gu).  The 
imperative  of  pdffu  is  p6,  Laghmani  (an  Afghan  dialect)  pdky 
to  go  ;  Greek  jSoc-fla,  to  go ;  Lat.  vct-do,  to  march ;  Heb.  bd,  to 
come,  occasionally  to  go. 

p6d'U,  to  put.  Comp.  Dutch  poot-en,  to  set  or  plant ;  Danish  pod-er, 
to  graft ;  English  to  put. 

bil-u,  Can.  to  fall ;  Tam.  vir-u.  Comp.  English  to  fall ;  German 
fall-en, 

mag-an,  a  son,  a  male.  Comp.  Gothic  mag-us,  a  boy,  a  son,  from  the 
verbal  theme  Tnag,  originally  to  grow,  then  to  be  able  ;  Gaelic 
maky  a  son  ;  Tibetan  rruiga,  son-in-law.  Comp.  also  Lat.  masy 
a  male. 

man,  to  remain,  to  abide  (root  of  maneiy  house).     Comp.  Lat.  manere. 

may-ir,  hair.  Probably  from  mayt,  Mai.  black  =  Tam.  mei,  Comp. 
Persian  mui;  Armenian  rruu,  hair. 

mar-ay  to  forget.     Comp.  Lithuanian  tnirsz,  to  forget. 

mdy  a  male,  particularly  the  male  of  the  lion,  elephant,  horse,  and 
swine — e.g,,  ari-mdy  a  male  lion.     Comp.  Lat.  mas,  a  male. 

viArg-Uy  to  die,  to  languish,  to  mingle,  mdr,  to  be  confused,  to  be  lazy  ; 
mdl,  to  die,  to  perish.  Comp.  Lat.  marc-eOy  to  wither,  to  be 
faint,  to  be  languid  or  lazy,  and  also  the  Greek  fia^ahuy  which 
in  the  passive  voice  signifies  to  waste  away,  or  die.  Possibly 
all  these  words  have  a  remote  connection  with  mri  (mar).  Sans, 
to  die.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  a  closer  connec- 
tion between  the  Latin  and  Greek  secondary  themes  here 
adduced  and  the  Tamil  than  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
Tamil  markay  Vedic  Sans.,  according  to  some,  means  dying 
away. 

mig-Uy  much,  great:  as  a  verbal  theme,  to  be  much.  mi^j-Uy  to 
abound  (from  mijy  nasalised),  is  a  collateral  root.  Related 
words,  Tel.  migal-Uy  remainder,  that  which  is  too  much ;  mi- 
gvla  and  migalay  adverb  and  adjective,  much,  exceedingly,  also 
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mil'kiUf  the  same  ;  Can.  mig-u,  to  exceed,  also  migU-Uy  both  as 
a  verb  and  as  a  noun  ;  ancient  dialect  of  Can.  tnigal^  mncb, 
mogga,  and  also  moggara,  mokkafa,  a  mass,  a  heap,  an  assem- 
blage. 

The  Sanskrit  mahdj  great,   from  mah   (ori^nally  perhaps 
magh),  to  grow,  is  frequently  used  in  the   Dravidian  dialects, 
but  it  is  always  considered  to  be  a  Sanskrit  derivative,  not  the 
original  base  from  which  the  above-mentioned  Dravidian  words 
have  been  derived.    This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Dravidian  languages  have  no  word  signifying  much, 
except   mig-u,   and    its    correlatives.      The    Dravidian   wordi 
quoted  above,  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  the  Classical  and  Germanic  tongues  than  to 
the  Sanskrit     Thus,  the  Latin  mag-mis,  mag-it ;  the  Persian 
mih  or  meah  ;  the  Qreek  yAya  or  ik%y6^^^  ;  the  Old  High  Grer- 
man  rtiMil,  michil;   Norse  mikil;   Danish  mepen ;    £nglish 
migh4 ;  Scotch  tnickle,  appear  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Tarn,  mig-u,  the  Can.  migal  and  mokkala,  and  the 
Tel.  migala  and  mikkili,  than  with  the  Sans.  nuUi-oL     The 
final  al  of  the  Dravidian  words  is  one  of  the  most  common  for- 
matives  of  verbal  nouns.     See  the  section  on  '*  Roots.'' 

miirguj  muru-gu,  to  plunge,  to  sink,  amir  appears  to  be  a  softened 
form  of  the  same  word  ;  and  probably  the  g  of  mUrgu  is  only 
a  formative.  Comp.  Lat.  merg-o^  to  plunge,  to  immerse. 
margo,  however,  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Sans. 
majj  that  fratigo  does  to  Sans,  bhanj  (originally  perhaps  bhranj). 

mvgil,  Tam.  and  ancient  Can.  a  cloud.  Comp.  Sans,  megka,  a  cloud. 
from  mih  {mchati),  to  sprinkle.  The  word  megha  has  been 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  by  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  is 
now  more  commonly  used  than  vivgil.  The  latter,  however,  is 
found  in  the  classics,  is  much  used  by  the  peasantry,  and 
appears  to  be  a  pure  Dravidian  word.  Doubtless  meg/ia  and 
7nugU  are  ultimately  allied;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  special 
connection  between  the  Dravidian  word  and  the  Greek  ^fAi^X-r„ 
a  cloud,  the  Lithuanian  viigla,  the  Slavonian  mglay  and  the 
Gothic  milh-ma ;  in  each  of  which  the  I  of  mugil  retains  its 
place.  Dr  Gundert  derives  vivgil  from  Can.  muchch-u  {mug\ 
to  cover  over,  to  shut  in,  with  the  addition  of  the  formative  il, 

inH7/aly  to  labour,  to  endeavour.  Comp.  Lat.  mol-ior,  to  endeavour,  to 
strive  ;  Greek  fAuX-o;^  the  toil  of  war  ;  Eng.  to  moil,  to  labour 
or  strive. 

niuriimuru,  to  grumble,  to  murmur.     A  very  similar  word  moTumorUy 
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to  murmur,  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
muTumuTu  ;  but  a  different  origin  is  ascribed  to  each,  moru- 
mora  is  said  to  be  simply  and  solely  a  mimetic  word,  one  of  a 
large  class  of  imitative,  reduplicated  exclamations — e.g.,  he  said 
vioru-moru — i.e.,  he  spoke  angrily  ;  his  head  said  kiru-ktru — 
i.e.,  it  went  round.  muTumuru,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said, 
is  not  purely  imitative,  but  is  supposed  to  be  regularly  formed 
by  reduplication  from  mvTu,  the  base  of  muru-kku,  to  twist,  to 
chafe ;  and  the  signification  of  grumbling,  and  being  discon- 
tented, has  arisen  from  that  of  chafing.  Whatever  be  the 
derivation  of  the  Tamil  word,  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
Latin  murmuro,  to  mutter.  The  Latin  word  is  evidently  an 
imitative  one,  the  reduplication  of  the  syllable  mur  being  used 
to  signify  the  continuance  of  a  low  muttering  sound,  mur  has 
doubtless  some  connection  with  the  base  of  musso,  mtusito,  to 
mutter  or  grumble.  Comp.  also  the  Greek  expression  to  say  /rD 
fiv,  to  mutter,  to  grumble.  The  Old  Prussian  murra,  to  mur- 
mur, is  evidently  related.  See  also  the  Scythian  Affinities. 
The  Tamil  word  means  not  only  to  utter  a  muttering  sound,  but 
also  *  to  express  discontent,  to  be  angry ; '  and  in  this  it  goes 
beyond  the  meaning  of  the  corresponding  Latin  murmuro. 
Muttering  is  in  Tamil  expressed  by  muna-mufia,  a  somewhat 
similar,  yet  independent,  imitative  word. 

milkk-u,  the  nose :  theme  mug-ar,  Tam.-MaL  to  smell.  Comp.  Greek 
fiDxrri^,  the  nose.  The  Greek  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
fi'\iX^oi,  to  moan,  to  mutter,  to  suck  in,  or  from  Abu^a,  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  (Latin  mucus).  It  is  worth  consideration, 
however,  whether  the  Dravidian  derivation  is  not,  after  all,  a 
more  probable  one. 

mel,  fine,  thin,  soft,  tender ;  melUa,  softly,  gently.  Comp.  Latin  moll- 
is, soft,  tender,  pliant;  Greek  iiakax6i,  soft,  gentle,  tender. 
The  derivation  of  the  Latin  mjollis,  from  m/mlis,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  connection  which  subsists  between  mollis  and 
fiaXaxoi ;  and  the  resemblance  of  both  to  the  Dravidian  mel  is 
remarkable.  Comp.  Sans,  mridu,  soft,  which  is  in  Tamil  med<t. 
I  can  scarcely  think  mel,  like  m^d-u,  derived  from  mridu. 

rdy,  Tel.  a  stone.  Bearing  in  mind  the  mutual  interchange  of  r  and 
/,  we  may  perhaps  compare  this  word  with  the  Greek  Xa-a;  or 
>.a/-a,  a  stone,  rdy  seems  to  correspond  to  Tarn,  cctei  (another 
form  of  pdrei),  a  rock. 

val,  strong ;  val-i-ya,  van-m^  (val-mei),  strength.  The  Dravidian  lan- 
guages have  borrowed,  and  frequently  use,  the  Sans,  bala  (in 
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Tamil  hcUan,  halam,  and  even  valam) ;  and  it  might  at  first 
be  supposed  that  this  is  the  origin  of  volt,  kc  I  am  persuaded, 
however,  that  the  words  cited  above  have  not  been  derived 
from  Sanskrit,  but  have  been  the  property  of  the  Dravidian 
languages  from  the  beginning.  The  Dravidian  val  has  given 
birth  to  a  large  family,  not  only  of  adjectives  and  nouns,  but 
also  of  derivative  verbs,  which  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  anything  Sans. — e.g.,  val-amy  the  right  hand;  val-i,  to 
drag,  to  row;  tfol-Uf  to  grow  strong;  val-iya,  spontaneously,  &c. ; 
and  if  this  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Dravidian,  this  family 
of  languages  must  be  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a  word  to 
express  so  necessary  and  rudimental  an  idea  as  strong,  val, 
also,  more  closely  resembles  the  Latin  val-eo,  to  be  strong,  and 
val-idus,  than  the  Sanskrit  bcUa-m, 

val,  fertility,  abundance ;  val-ar,  and  many  related  verbs,  to  rear,  to 
cause  to  grow.  Comp.  Latin  al-Oy  to  nourish.  Connection 
doubtful. 

vdngu,  to  receive,  to  take.     Comp.  German  {emp)fangen. 

vii^d'U,  the  wind.  Comp.  Latin  vent-tu;  English  wind.  The  Tamil 
word  seems  to  be  derived  from  vin,  the  sky :  its  resemblance 
to  vent-tu  and  ivind  is,  therefore,  probably  accidental,  the  root 
of  those  words  being  vd,  to  blow  (Sans.),  and  their  Sans,  equiva- 
lent vdta. 

virei,  to  shiver  from  cold,  to  grow  stiff  from  cold.  Comp.  Greek  ^ptaa-u, 
to  tremble,  to  shiver ;  ^/y-««,  to  shiver  or  shudder  with  cold ; 
i^-o^t  frost,  cold,  a  shivering  from  cold ;  also  Latin  ftng-eo,  to 
be  cold ;  frig-us,  cold ;  rig-eo,  rig-or,  to  be  stiff,  as  from  cold ; 
English  to  freeze, 

vin,  useless,  vain.     Comp.  Latin  van-us,  empty,  unreal,  frivolous,  vain. 

viiid'U,  to  wish,  to  want.  Comp.  English  want  from  Saxon  wanian, 
to  fail.  The  corresponding  Can.  word  is  hedu,  but  this  has 
also  the  shape  of  hhidu.  Another  Can.  form  is  heku,  from  an 
older  hUku.  The  root  must  have  been  vel,  which  means  in 
High  Tarn,  to  desire. 

vH-^h  different,  other.  Comp.  Latin  var-us,  the  secondary  meaning  of 
which  is  different,  dissimilar ;  also  var-ius,  diversified,  various, 
different  from  something  else.  Root  of  v^-u :  vet-u,  void ;  the 
primitive  meaning  of  which  seems  to  have  been  *  distant.* 
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SECTION  IL— SEMITIC  AFFINITIES, 

OB  DRAYIDUN  WOBDS  WHICH  APPEAB  TO  BE  iXLIED  TO  HEBBEW  AND 

ITS  SISTEB  TONGUES. 

The  number  of  such  words  in  the  Dravidian  languages  is  not  great ; 
and  it  might  be  objected  that  in  attempting  to  establish  the  existence 
of  this  class  of  affinities,  in  addition  to  affinities  of  the  Indo-European 
and  Scythian  classes,  I  prove  nothing  by  attempting  to  prove  too 
much.  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  establish  anything  or  to 
prove  anything.  I  content  myself  with  adducing  facts.  I  submit 
to  the  reader  a  list  of  words  which  exhibit  some  interesting  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Dravidian  vocabulary  and  the  Hebrew.  I 
am  doubtful  whether  any  of  those  resemblances  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  furnish  evidence  of  relationship,  but  I  am  not  doubtful  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  giving  them  a  place  in  this  list.  They  will  serve  at  least 
to  show«whether  further  investigation  in  this  direction  is  likely  to  be 
rewarded  with  important  results  or  not.  In  some  of  the  instances 
which  will  be  adduced,  the  Semitic  words  appear  to  resemble  Indo- 
European  words,  as  well  as  words  belonging  to  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  Dravidian  analogies  appear  in 
general  to  be  closer  than  the  Indo-European,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  words  are  inserted  in  this  list  rather  than  in  the  preceding 
one.  In  some  instances,  again,  the  only  resemblances  to  the  Semitic 
words  are  such  as  are  Dravidian. 

If  the  existence  of  Semitic  affinities  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
could  be  established,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  explain  those  affinities 
by  supposing  them  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Jews  who  have 
settled  on  some  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  for  the  Jews,  whether 
"black"  or  "white,"  have  carefully  preserved  their  traditional  policy 
of  isolation;  they  are  but  a  small  handful  of  people  at  most;  they 
have  never  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  even  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
whilst  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  Tamil  is  spoken,  they  are 
entirely  unknown ;  and  the  Dravidian  languages  were  fully  formed, 
and  Tamil,  it  is  probable,  had  been  committed  to  writing,  long  before 
the  Jews  made  their  appearance  in  India.  Whatever  words,  therefore, 
might  appear  to  be  the  common  property  of  Hebrew  and  the  Dra- 
vidian languages,  would  have  to  be  regarded  either  as  indicating  an 
ancient,  pre-historic  intermixture  or  association  of  the  Dravidians  witli 
the  Semitic  race,  or  rather  perhaps  as  constituting  traces  of  the  original 
oneness  of  the  speech  of  the  Noachidse. 
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t'pP'dy  father!  vocative  of  aj>}>an.  This  word  for  father  is  four: 
unaltered  in  ^11  the  Dravidian  dialects,  except  the  Tuln.  ^ 
wliicli,  strange  to  say,  appe  means  mother ;  amme^  father.  Tac 
iippf  may  ]N>ssibly  be  a  hardened  form  of  awe.  Comp.  Cu. 
avvfy  a  mother,  or  grandmother,  amme^  Tu|a  father,  is  alliri 
t<i  the  Tarn,  ammdn^  mother's  brother,  also  father,  thoocii 
rarely  used  in  the  latter  sense.  The  Mech,  a  BhutAn  dialect, 
has  appa  for  father;  the  Bhotiya  aha;  {he  Singhalese  appi. 
Analogies  will  also  be  found  in  the  Scythian  vocabulary. 

In  all  the   languages  of  the  Indo-Earopean    and   Semitic 
families  the  ultimate  base  of  the  words  which  denote  father,  ii 
p  or  6,  and  that  of  the  words  which  denote  mother  is  m.    The 
difference  between  those  two  families  consists  in  this,  that  the 
Indo-European  words  commence  with  the  consonants  p  or  m— 
e.ij.y  jHitfr,  nutter y  from  the  Sans,  roots  pd,  to  protect ;  m^  to 
make  (a  child  in  the  womb) ;  whilst  in  the  Semitic  languages, 
those  consonants  are  preceded  by  a  vowel — €.g.^  Hebrew  dh, 
father ;  ^m,  mother.    Comp.  also,  however,  amM^  Sana*  mother. 
In  this  particular  the  Dravidian  languages  follow  the  Semitic 
rule — f.fj.y  Tani.  apj>^ny  father;  amm-df,  mother.     The  resem- 
blance between  apjHin  (vocative  apj)d),  and  the  Chaldee  abbdj 
father  (Syriac  dhd)y  is  remarkable.     It  is  so  dose,  that  in  the 
Tamil  translation  of  Oal.  iv.  6,  abba,  father,  there  is  no  diffcr- 
eiico  whatever,  either  in   si)elling  or  in  sound,  between  the 
Animaic  word  (tUjd  (which  by  a  phonetic  law  becomes  appd  in 
Tamil),   and   its  natural  and  proper  Tamil   rendering  appd: 
in  consequence  of  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  the 
Sans.  (Icrivative  jti<ld-(v)-i'y  instead  of  the  Tamil  apjyd,  as  the 
tran>lation  of  the  second  word. 

amm-dj  mother !  vocative  of  amm-ei  or  ainm-dly  mother.  Comp.  Heb.  cm. 
mother  ;  Syr.  dmu.  See  also  the  Scythian  and  Indo-European 
atrinities  of  this  word,  which  are  still  closer  than  the  Semitic. 

dr-u,  a  river ;  Tel.  iT-n :  correlative  root  er/,  Tarn,  a  natural  reservoir 
of  water.  Comp.  Hebrew  y'c)/*,  a  river;  Coptic ^ciro.  See  also 
Scythian  Analogies. 

(//,  not.  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  at  negatives  the  attributes  of  a 
thing  ;  iV,  its  existence ;  tl  (and  sometimes  al),  is  prohibitive. 
The  vowel  is  transposed  in  Telugu,  and  le  (the  base  of  liJu), 
used  instead  of  //.  Comp.  the  negative  and  prohibitive  particles 
of  the  Hebrew,  al  and  16;  also  the  corresponding  Arabic  and 
Chaldaic  Id.  10  in  Hebrew  negatives  the  properties  of  a  thing, 
like  ai  in  Tamil,  and  another  particle,  rti/i,  a  substantive  mean 
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ing  nothing,  is  used  to  negative  the  existence  of  it.  This  idiom 
is  one  which  remarkably  accords  with  that  of  the  Dravidian 
languages.  Comp.  also  the  Chaldee  lethy  it  is  not,  a  compound 
of  Id,  the  negative  particle,  and  Uhy  the  substantive  verb  *  it  is ' 
(a  compound  resembling  the  Sans,  ndsti)^  with  the  corresponding 
Tel.  ledu  (Tam.  iladu),  it  is  not,  which  is  compounded  of  /e,  the 
negative  particle,  and  c??/,  the  formative  of  the  third  person  neuter 
of  the  aorist.     See  also  Sanskrit  and  Scythian  AflSnities. 

av-dy  desire :  a  related  word  is  dvaly  also  desire,  which  is  a  verbal 
noun  derived  from  the  assumed  root  dv-Uy  to  desire  (Mar&thi 
dvady  love).  The  Telugu  form  of  this  word  is  dkali.  k  between 
two  vowels  often  becomes  v,  Comp.  Heb.  awahy  desire,  a 
verbal  noun  derived  from  dvdhy  to  desire.  The  ultimate  base  of 
the  Hebrew  dv  or  av  is  identical  not  only  with  the  Tamil  dv  or 
av,  but  with  the  Latin  av-eOy  to  desire,  and  the  Sanskrit  av-a, 
of  which  to  desire  is  one  of  the  rarer  meanings.  Comp.  also 
Heb.  dhdJiy  to  will. 

ir-Uy  to  be ;  Brahui,  ar,  Comp.  Babylonian  aVy  to  be ;  also  Coptic 
er  or  el,  and  the  Egyptian  auxiliary  ar.  The  Dravidian  word 
appears  to  mean  primarily  to  sit,  secondarily  to  be — t.tf.,  to  be 
simplicitery  without  doing  anything. 

f'r-a,  the  ultimate  base  of  iva-nguy  neut.,  to  descend,  and  its  transitive 
tra-kkuy  to  cause  to  descend.  Comp.  Heb.  ydrad  (biliteral  base 
yar)y  to  descend. 

ur-iy  Can.  to  burn ;  Tam.  tr-i,  Comp.  Heb.  t2r,  fire,  dr,  light. — (See 
also  Indo-European  Affinities.) 

ih'y  a  city,  a  town,  a  village.  Comp.  Heb.  dr  or  'Ir,  a  city ;  Baby- 
lonian er,  Assyrian  uriiy  Accadian  *uri, 

er-iy  to  cast,  to  shoot  Comp.  Heb.  ydrdJ^  (biliteral  base  yar),  to  cast, 
to  shoot. 

erum-eiy  a  buffalo,  especially  a  cow  buffalo;  Tuju,  ermma,  Comp. 
Heb.  reniy  a  buffalo  or  wild  ox.  Kesemblance  probably  acci- 
dental. Root  of  the  Drav.  word  er  (obsol.),  to  plough ;  root  of 
the  Heb.  probably  rUmy  to  be  high. 

hdr,  a  sharp  point.  Comp.  Heb.  kdvy  to  pierce,  to  bore ;  Sans.  Jchur, 
to  cut. 

sdy,  to  lean,  to  recline.  Comp.  Heb.  sJid'an  (biliteral  base,  sha  or 
8ha)y  to  lean. 

si?ia  7n,  anger:  verb,  sina-kku,  to  be  angry.  Comp.  Heb.  sdn^;  Chald. 
sen€y  to  hate;  Heb.  niiahy  hatred.  The  corresponding  Can. 
word  being  kiniy  to  be  offended,  iina-m  is  probably  softened 
from  kina-m.     Analogy  doubtful. 
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itT'Uf  to  hiss.     Comp.  Heb.  fHidrak  (biliteral  base  shar)^  to  hiss ;  Greek 

ffv«/^ai,  to  pipe,  to  hiss. 

Sum-ei,  a  burden :  verb,  suma-kkuy  to  bear,  to  cany.  Comp.  Heb. 
idmak  (biliteral  base  sam),  to  support,  to  uphold,  to  wei^ 
heavily  on. 

iuv-at\  a  wall.     Comp.  Heb.  #/4j2r,  a  wall. 

ievv-ei,  equal,  level,  correct :  base  Sev  or  i«.  A  nasalised,  adjectinl 
form  of  the  same  root  is  Sen — e,g,,  iet^Damir,  correct  Tamil, 
the  classical  dialect  of  the  Tamil  language.  From  Se^  £ev,  or 
Serif  is  formed  Semm-ei  {ieti'tnei)^  an  abstract  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Sewei,  Comp.  Heb.  ihdvdJi;  Chald.  Bhevd  (biliteral  base 
ihav  or  shev)^  to  be  equal,  to  be  level  If  the  Sanskrit  janui, 
even,  is  at  all  connected  with  the  Tamil  iev  or  Sen^  the  connec- 
tion is  remote  ;  whereas  the  Tamil  and  the  Hebrew  words  seem 
to  be  almost  identical. 

nd((-u,  to  fix,  to  set  up,  to  establish  :  ulterior  verbal  theme  nad-u,  to 
plant.  Comp.  Heb.  Tided'  (biliteral  base  nat\  to  plant,  to  aet 
up,  to  establish. 

ntff'Uy  to  lengthen,  to  stretch  out ;  formed  by  causative  reduplication 
of  the  final  consonant  from  ntd-u  (also  nlQ,  long.  Comp.  Heb* 
ndtdJi  (biliteral  base  not),  to  stretch  out. 

ndkku,  to  look  direct  at,  to  address.  Comp.  Heb.  ndkah  (base  nok), 
straight  forward,  over  against. 

par-u,  to  become  ripe,  to  fruit ;  parorm,  a  ripe  fruit  Comp.  Heb. 
pdrdhy  to  be  fruitful,  to  bear  fruit ;  jpdrah,  to  blossom,  to  break 
forth  (biliteral  base  of  both,  par).  Especially  comp.  />tfr$,  fruit 
Comp.  also  Armenian  2)€rky  and  Persian  ber,  fruit.  Doubt, 
liowever,  is  thrown  upon  the  affinity  of  these  words  with  the 
Dravidian  par-v,  in  consequence  of  the  root  meaning  of  par-u 
[par-a)  being,  to  become  old,  to  be  accustomed. 

pdly  a  part,  a  portion,  a  class;  Can.  2)dl-u,  Tulu  />er'y  collateral  Tam. 
roots  pir-i,  to  divide ;  pil-a,  also  pV,  to  cleave.  Comp.  Heb. 
jAldhy  pdldy  ])dlak,  jfdla^f  jAlal ;  and  also  (by  the  interchange 
of  r  and  /)  jydrash^  }^ras,  and  Chald.  perds,  to  separate,  to 
divide,  to  distinguish,  etc.  All  these  words  (like  the  Tam.  pdl 
and  />ir-r,  and  also  pagtr,  to  divide),  include  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion into  parts. — See  also  the  Indo-European  analogies  of  these 
roots — e.g..  Sans,  phal-a,  to  divide ;  Latin  ixirSy  and  par-tio, 
a  portion. 

pfT-Uy  to  obtain,  to  bear  or  bring  forth,  to  get  or  beget ;  verbal  noun 
per-iif  a  bringing  forth  or  birth,  a  thing  obtained,  a  benefit : 
collateral  root,  />i^-a,   to  be  born ; />ir-a,  Tam.  other,   after  ^ 
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pttra,  outside.  Comp.  Heb.  pdrdhy  to  be  fruitful ;  pert,  fruit ; 
pdrahf  to  blossom,  to  break  forth.  The  connection  between 
par-am.  Tarn.,  and  pert,  Heb.  fruit,  cannot  be  depended  upon ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  intimate  relation  between  per-u,  to 
bear,  />tr-a,  to  be  bom,  and  the  Semitic  words  which  are  here 
adduced,  as  well  as  the  Latin  par-io,  pe-per-L 

hd,  Can.  to  come ;  Tam.  vd.  Comp.  Heb.  W,  to  come,  to  come  in ; 
Babylonian,  ba,  to  come. 

mdi/,  to  die,  to  put  to  death.  Comp.  Heb.  mdthf  to  die.  Comp.  also 
muioo,  dead,  in  the  Lar,  a  Sindhian  dialect. 

m/ir-u,  to  change;  Can.  to  sell;  base  mar-Uf  other.  Comp.  Heb.  mdr, 
to  change  or  exchange,  of  which  the  niphal  is  ndmar,  as  if 
from  a  base  in  mdrar  or  mdr ;  mdkar,  mdhar,  to  change,  to 
buy.     The  corresponding  Syriac  mdr  means  to  buy. 

misukka-n,  a  poor,  worthless  fellow;  miiuJcheiy  a  worthless  article. 
Comp.  Heb.  misk^n,  poor,  unfortunate.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
derived  from  sdkan ;  but  Gesenius  says  a  new  verb  arose  from 
this  in  several  Semitic  languages,  the  initial  m  of  which  was 
radical  It  is  singular  that  it  has  also  found  its  way  into 
Tamil ;  Mai.  misk^n.  This  word  miskin  has  found  its  way  (pro- 
bably by  means  of  the  Saracens)  into  several  European  lan- 
guages— e.g.y  French  m^squiru  Tamil  does  not  contain  the 
root  of  this  word ;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic  or  some  Semitic  dialect. 

mett-a,  Tel.  (Tam.  meUetf  Can.  motte),  a  bed,  a  cotton  bed,  a  cushion. 
The  Dravidian  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  mel,  soft 
Comp.,  however,  the  Heb.  mittdhy  a  bed,  a  cushion,  a  litter, 
from  ndtdh,  to  stretch  out ;  Latin  matta, 

SECTION  in.— SCYTHIAN  AFFINITIES ; 

OR, 

Dravidian  words  which  appear  to  exhibit  a  near  relationship,  or  at  least 
a  remarkable  resemblance,  to  words  contained  in  sonu  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Scythian  group,  particularly  to  the  Ugro-Finnish 
dialects. 

The  majority  of  the  affinities  that  follow  are  clearer  and  more  direct 
than  the  Indo-European  or  Semitic  affinities  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  lists.  Many  of  the  words  which  will  be  adduced 
as  examples  are  words  of  a  primary  character — words  which  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  in  comparisons  of  this  kind.     A  consider- 
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able  number  of  the  Dravidian  words  in  the  following  list  have  Sanskrit 
or  Indo-European  affinities,  as  well  as  Scythian ;  a  very  few  also  have 
Semitic  affinities;  but  I  have  preferred  placing  them  in  this  list, 
because  the  Scythian  affinities  appear  to  be  either  the  most  numerous 
or  the  closest.  Such  words,  though  they  are  but  few,  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  tending  to  prove  the  primitive  oneness  of  the  Scythian  and 
Indo-European  groups  of  tongues.  In  some  instances  I  have  given  a 
place  in  this  list  to  words  which  I  have  already  placed  in  the  Indo- 
European  list,  and  the  affinities  of  which  I  have  stated  in  loco  1  con- 
sider more  distinctively  Indo-European  than  Scythian.  I  have  inserted 
them  here  also,  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  more  complete. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  the  comparison  of  words  of  less 
importance  towards  the  determination  of  affinities  than  the  comparison 
of  grammatical  forms  and  spirit.  It  may  be  capable  of  proof  that  two 
languages  are  as  nearly  related  as  Latin  and  Greek,  whilst  the  bulk 
of  the  words  in  each  of  those  languages,  including  many  of  those  that 
are  most  essential  to  the  expression  of  the  wants  of  daily  life,  may  be 
found  to  be  totally  different  from  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
other.  If  this  is  the  case  with  the  Aryan  languages,  most  of  which 
exhibit  traces  of  having  been  highly  cultivated  from,  and  even  before, 
the  first  dawn  of  history,  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  the  uncultivated,  or  but  recently  cultivated,  languages  of  the  so- 
called  Scythian  stock.  The  earliest  cultivated  language  of  this  family 
(the  Medo-Scythian  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions)  has  passed  away 
altogether  from  the  world,  or  been  absorbed  by  other  languages ;  and 
those  inscriptions  are  the  only  proof  of  its  existence  which  it  has  left 
behind.  The  Finnish,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Turkish  languages 
have  been  cultivated  only  within  the  last  few  centuries ;  whilst  a  far 
greater  number  of  the  Scythian  dialects  have  up  to  the  present  day 
received  no  literary  cultivation  whatever.  They  are  spoken  by  roving 
hordes  leading  a  rude  pastoral  life,  by  agricultural  serfs,  or  by  still 
more  barbarous  tribes  living  by  fishing  or  the  chase;  and  the  only 
literary  records  the  languages  they  speak  contain  consist  of  a  few 
songs,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  a  recently  executed  translation  of 
one  of  the  Gospels.  Consequently,  whilst  those  languages  exhibit 
distinct  traces  of  a  common  origin,  or  at  least  of  development  in  the 
lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  common  formative  force, 
they  differ  from  one  another  in  details  in  a  degree  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  student  of  other  families  of  tongues  to  conceive.  It 
would  scarcely,  therefore,  be  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  expect 
to  discover  in  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  stock  any  very  consi- 
derable number  of  words  closely  resembling  words  tiiat  are  contained 
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in  the  long-isolated  and  far  more  highly  developed  Dravidian  tongues ; 
especially  if  it  be  supposed,  as  I  have  always  supposed,  that  the 
Dravidian  tongues  exhibit  traces  of  their  existence  at  a  time  prior 
to  the  final  separation  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  from  the  Scy- 
thian, when  words  and  meanings  of  words  did  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  one  rather  than  to  the  other,  but  were  the  common 
j)roperty  of  both.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  argument  derived 
from  Scythian  affinities  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  Scythian 
words  which  correspond  with  certain  words  in  the  Dravidian  tongues 
are  not  found  altogether  in  one  dialect,  but  exist  some  in  one  and 
some  in  another  of  the  Scythian  languages.  I  admit  that  such 
coincidences  are  not  perfectly  conclusive;  but  I  must  remind  the 
reader  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  partial  coinci- 
dences with  regard  to  the  inter-relationship  of  the  Scythian  languages 
themselves. 

For  the  Scythian  affinities  apparent  in  the  Dravidian  pronouns  and 
numerals,  see  the  sections  devoted  to  those  parts  of  speech. 

akk-ay  Can.  and   Tel.  elder  sister;  Tam.   akkei,  akkd,  and  akJc-dl ; 
Mar&thi  akd.     In  Sans,  akkd  signifies  a  mother ;  and  an  im- 
probable Sans,  derivation  has  been  attributed  to  it  by  native 
scholars.     I  believe  this  word  to  be  one  of  those  which  the 
Sans,  has  borrowed  from  the  indigenous  Dravidian  tongues; 
and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  its  extensive  use  in  the 
Scythian  group.    The  Sans,  signification  of  this  word,  a  mother, 
differs,  it  is  true,  from  the  ordinary  Dravidian  meaning,  an 
elder  sister;  but  mother  is  one  of  its  meanings  in  poetical 
Tamil,  and  a  comparison  of  its  significations  in  various  lan- 
guages shows  that  it  was  originally  used  to  denote  any  elderly 
female  relation,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  ultimate  base  was 
probably  *old.'     The  following  are  Scythian  instances  of  the 
use  of  this  root  with  the  meaning  of  elder  sister,  precisely  as 
in  the   Dravidian  languages: — Tungusian  oki  or  akin;   Mon- 
golian achan ;  Tibetan  achche;  a  dialect  of  the  Turkish  ege; 
Mordvin  aky ;  other  Ugrian  idioms  iggen.     The  Lappish  nkke 
signifies  both  wife  and  grandmother.     The  Mongol  aka,  Tun- 
gusian dkiy  and  the  Uigur  acha,  signify  an  elder  brother;  whilst 
the  signification  of  old  man  is  conveyed  by  the  Ostiak  ikiy  the 
Finnish  ukko^  and  the  Hungarian  agg.     Even  in  the  Ku,  a 
Dravidian  dialect,  akhe  means  grandfather.     The  ultimate  base 
of  all  these  words  is  probably  aky  old.     On  the  other  hand, 

akka,  in  Osmanli  Turkish,  means  a  younger  sister;  and  the 

2  I 
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same  meaning  appears  in  several  related  idioms.  It  may,  tliere- 
fore,  be  considered  possible  that  akka  meant  originally  sister ; 
and  then  elder  sister  or  younger  sister,  by  secondary  or  restricted 
usage.  The  derivation  of  akka,  from  a  root  signifying  old, 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  probable  one. 

It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  Dravidian  languages,  like  those  of  the  Scythian  group  in 
general,  are  destitute  of  any  common  term  for  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  ike,  and  use  instead  a  set  of  terms  which  combine 
the  idea  of  relationship  with  that  of  age — e.^.,  elder  brother, 
yoanger  brother,  elder  sister,  younger  sister,  and  so  on. 

att-arif  father;  att-ei,  mother;  also  dtt-an,  a  superior  (masc.);  dU-dl^ 
mother.  We  find  in  the  Sans,  lexicons  atid,  a  mother,  an 
elder  sister,  a  mother's  elder  sister;  abo  attiy  in  theatrical 
language,  an  elder  sister.  I  regard  this  word  also,  as  used  in 
Sanskrit,  as  probably  of  Dravidian  origin ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  in  one  or  another  of  the  related  meanings  of  father  or 
mother,  it  has  a  wide  range  of  usage  throughout  the  Scythian 
tongues.  The  change  of  it  in  some  Dravidian  dialects  into  si 
or  chchy  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  generally  prevalent  laws 
of  sound.  Hence  the  Malay&lam  achch-an  and  the  Canarese 
ajj-Oy  grandfather,  are  identical  with  the  Tamil  att-an;  and  pro- 
bably the  Hindi  and  Mardthi  djd,  a  grandfather,  is  a  related 
word,  if  not  identical,  attei,  mother  (Tam.),  is  achcha,  also 
acMd,  in  Mai.  att-ei,  Tam.,  att-e,  Can.,  att-a,  Tel.,  have  also 
the  meanings  of  mother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  paternal  aunt ;  and 
the  corresponding  Singhalese  ait-d  means  a  maternal  grand- 
mother; meanings  which  are  not  found  in  Sans.  In  South 
Malaydlam  dchchi  means  mother,  matron. 

For  the  Scythian  analogies  of  these  words,  compare  Finnish 
diti,  mother,  together  with  the  following  words  for  father — 
viz.,  Turkish  ata ;  Hungarian  atya ;  Finnish  (2^^ay  Cheremiss 
dtyd;  ^lordvin  atai ;  Ostiak  ata.  Comp.  also  Lappish  aija, 
grandfather,  and  also  aftje.  It  is  remarkable  that  atta  is  also 
found  in  Gothic — e.g.,  attaji,  father;  dithein,  mother.  Comp. 
also  arra,  and  Latin  alta,  a  salutation  used  to  old  men,  equi- 
valent to  father.  If  we  might  seek  for  a  Dravidian  root  for 
this  widely  used  word,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  the  Tamil 
aitu,  to  join,  to  lean  upon. 

ann  ei,  mother ;  honorifically,  elder  sister,  ann-ei  and  amm-ti  are  pro- 
bably correlative  forms  of  the  same  base,  m  being  sometimes 
softened  into   ».      Comp.   however  Finnish   and   Hungarian 
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anya,  mother;  Mordvin  anai;  Ostiak  arte;,  and  also  anna 
and  aiia  in  two  dialects  of  the  Turkish.  The  Hindi  annty  a 
nurse,  is  possibly  the  same  word. 

a]y]>any  father.  Com  p.  the  following  words  for  father-in-law — viz., 
Ostiak  Up,  &p  ;  Finnish  appi  ;  Hungarian  tp,  ipa^  apos.  See 
also  Semitic  Analogies. 

amm-dl,  amm-ei,  amni-ariy  mother :  the  word  is  also  used  honorifically  in 
addressing  matrons.  Another  form  of  this  word  in  Malayft}am  is 
umma,  mother.  The  following  are  correlative  words,  amm-dy, 
maternal  grandmother,  aunt  by  the  mother's  side^  and  amm-dn, 
mother's  brother,  also  sometimes  father's.  Comp.  Samoiede 
amma,  mother ;  Jenesei  amma  or  am  ;  Estrian  emnia  ;  Finnish 
emd.  Comp.  also  Ostiak  in-a,  woman,  wife ;  Hungarian  erne. 
See  also  Sanskrit  and  Semitic  Analogies.  The  Sans,  ambd 
or  ammdf  mother,  properly  a  name  or  title  of  Durgft,  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Dravidian  word.  The  bloody  rites  of 
Durga,  or  Kdll,  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  demonola- 
trous  aborigines  by  the  Brahmans ;  and  amma,  mother,  the 
name  by  which  she  was  known  and  worshipped — her  only 
Dravidian  name — would  naturally  be  borrowed  at  the  same 
time.  Comp.  also  the  Scindian  amd  and  the  Malay  amu,  mother. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  Tulu  the  words  which  denote  father 
and  mother  seem  to  have  mutually  changed  places.  In  Tuju 
ammr€,  is  father,  appe,  mother.  See  an  explanation  of  this  in 
the  Semitic  Analogies.  Comp.  the  Mongolian  ama,  father; 
also  Sans,  amha,  father.  In  Tibetan  and  its  sister  dialects,  pa 
or  po  denotes  a  man  ;  ma  or  wo,  a  woman  ;  and  these  words 
are  post-lixed  to  nouns  as  signs  of  gender — e,g,,  Bot-pa,  a 
Tibetan  man,  Bot-ma,  a  Tibetan  woman. 

ar-u,  dr,  precious,  dear,  scarce.  Comp.  Hungarian  aru,  dr,  price  ;  Fin- 
nish and  Lappish  arwo,  Comp.  also  Sans,  argha,  value,  price, 
from  argh,  arh,  to  deserve. 

al,  el,  the  prohibitive  particle,  noli — €,g,,  Jcodel  (from  kod-u,  give), 
give  not ;  Sant&l  prohibitive  did,  Comp.  Lappish  ali  or  ele  ; 
Ostiak  ild;  and  Finnish  did.  See  also  Semitic  Analogies. 
The  Sans,  alam  cannot  properly  be  called  a  prohibitive  particle; 
it  means  enough. 

avva,  Tel.,  a  grandmother ;  Tam.  aw-a,  a  matron,  an  elderly  woman  ; 
Can.  awe,  a  mother  or  grandmother  ;  Tuda  av,  Comp.  Mord- 
Tin  ava,  mother.     See  also  Indo-European  Analogies. 

al-ti,  a  wave ;  Can.  alt ;  as  a  verbal  theme  alei  means  to  wander,  to 
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be  unsteady.     Comp.  Finnish  alloky  a  wave ;  comp.  also  Ar- 
menian (dih.     See  especially  West  Indo-European  Affinities. 

^-w,  a  river ;  Tel.  era,  Comp.  Lesghian  or ;  Avar  nor ;  Yakutan 
(Siberian  Turkish)  orya^  ;  Lappish  toiro  ;  Ostiak  jeaga,  Comp. 
also  Armenian  am;  Coptic yaro/  and  Hebrew  ^,  yedr, 

dm,  it  is,  yes ;  root  4,  to  become.  Comp.  Vogul  dirty  yes ;  Hung. 
dm,  yes,  surely. 

iru-mbUf  iron.  Comp.  Motor  (a  Samoiede  dialect),  «r,  iron.  See  also 
Indo-European  Analogies. 

td-u,  TeL  to  swim;  Can.  if-u;  Tam.  ntiij-u,  Comp.  Hung,  wsz,  to 
swim  j  Ostiak  Udem  ;  Finnish  uin. 

Hr,  a  city.     Compare  Basque  iri,  a  city.     See  Semitic  Analogies. 

u{,  to  be  in,  to  be  ;  as  a  noun,  a  being,  an  entity,  a  thing  ;  as  a  post- 
position, in,  within ;  Ancient  Can.  61.  As  a  verb  ul  is  very 
irregular ;  and  the  /,  though  radical,  is  often  euphonised  into  n. 
The  primitive  form  and  force  of  the  root  are  apparent  in  the 
Tamil  appellative  verb  uf}adu  (ul{f)-adu)y  it  is,  there  is ;  the 
Can.  uflavu  (uKD-OrVu),  there  are  ;  and  such  nouns  as  kadavul 
(leader {v)-uf),  Tam.  God,  literally  the  surpassing  or  transcendent 
Being ;  and  uliiyam,  the  mind,  that  which  is  within,  ulladii 
(ul-du)  has  in  Tamil  been  euphonised  into  undu  (like  hol-du, 
having  taken,  into  kondu),  and  this  euphonised  appellative 
forms  the  inflexional  base  of  the  Telugu  verb  nndu,  to  be. 
Comp.  with  xily  to  be,  the  Ugrian  substantive  verb  o/,  t^  be — 
e.g.,  Cheremiss  olam,  I  am ;  Syrian ian  voli,  I  was ;  Finnish 
ohn,  I  am.     Comp.  also  the  Turk.  61,  Hung,  vol,  to  be. 

•  The  primitive  meaning  of  the   Dravidian  ul,  seems  to  be 

*  within,'  in  which  sense  it  is  still  used  as  a  postposition  in 
Tamil. 

ertul-u,  to  write,  to  paint.  Comp.  Hung,  ir,  to  write ;  Manchu  ara  ; 
Fin.  kir,  Tel.  vrdyu,  to  write,  corresponds,  not  to  the  Tamil 
eriid-u,  but  to  varei,  Can.  hare,  to  draw  lines. 

elu-mbu,  bone.     Comp.  Fin.  lua  ;  Samoiede  luy,  bone. 

okk-a,  Mai.  all ;  oka,  Tel.  one.     Comp.  !Mordvin  xcok,  all. 

kad-i,  kav-i,  to  bite.  Comp.  Lapp,  ka^k,  to  bite  ;  Hung,  harap  (h  in 
Hungarian  corresponding  with  k  in  Finnish).  See  Indo- 
European  Affinities. 

katt-u,  to  bind,  to  tie.  Comp.  the  following  words,  each  of  which  has 
the  same  signification  :  Hung,  kot ;  Ostiak  kattem  (to  fasten,  to 
catch) ;  Syrianian  kuta  ;  Finn,  kdtt ;  Lapp,  karet ;  also  Hung. 
k'ottel,  rope. 
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kan,  an  eye.     Comp.  Chinese  ngan,  yen, 

kanntr,  tears.  Comp.  Finn,  kdnyv ;  Hung,  honny.  The  Tamil  word 
{kan-iitr)  literally  signifies  eye- water,  so  that  this  resemblance  is 
probably  accidental. 

kajyp-aly  a  ship,  a  vessel,  probably  a  verbal  noun  from  kapp-u,  Tel.  to 
cover  over ;  derivative  Telugu  noun  Jcapjy-u,  a  covering.  The 
verb  is  not  found  in  Canarese  or  Tamil,  but  the  Canarese  noun 
kapp-u,  a  subterraneous  room,  a  pit-fall  for  catching  elephants 
(covered  over  with  branches  of  trees  and  grass),  and  the  Tamil 
noun  kappalf  a  ship,  properly  a  decked  vessel,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  padugu,  an  open  vessel,  are  evidently  identical  in 
origin  with  the  Telugu  verb  and  noun.  The  Malay  word  for 
'  ship '  is  kapdl;  but  this  has  probably  been  borrowed  direct 
from  Tamil,  and  forms  one  of  a  small  class  of  Malay  words 
which  have  sprung  from  a  Dravidian  origin,  and  which  were 
introduced  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  either  by  means  of 
the  Klings  (Kalingas)  who  settled  there  in  primitive  times,  or 
by  means  of  the  Arab  traders,  whose  first  settlements  in  the 
East  were  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  the  Malay&]am,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  the  Tamil,  is  spoken.  The  following  Scy- 
thian words  for  '  ship '  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  Tamil, 
and  have  certainly  not  been  borrowed  from  it :  Vogul  kap  or 
kaha;  Samoiede  kehe ;  Jenesei  kqy ;  Yerkesian  kaf;  Ostiak 
cliap.  See  also  the  analogies  adduced  imder  the  word  kebi, 
a  cave. 

kar-u,  black,  an  euphonised  form  of  which  is  kdr ;  Gujar&thi  karo, 
Comp.  Turkish  quara  or  kara;  Calmuck  diara ;  Mongolian 
k'ara;  Japanese  kuroi.  One  of  the  eight  words  belonging 
to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Turks  of  the  AlUe,  recorded 
by  the  Chinese,  was  koro,  black.  See  Introduction.  These 
Scythian  affinities  are  too  distinct  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
doubt.  There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  this  Scytho- 
Dra vidian  root  and  the  Sanskrit  kdla^  black;  Tamil  kdlam; 
from  which  there  is  a  derivative,  kdragamj  that  throws  light 
on  the  relation  of  kdla  to  kar-u,  Comp.  Greek  xtk-amg.  Pro- 
bably also  kri  {kar\  the  radical  portion  of  krishna^  Sans,  black 
(adjectival  form  kdrshiia),  is  related  to  the  same  Scythian 
theme,  and  ultimately  to  kdl-a, 

kara-di,  a  bear,  from  kara-du,  rough.  Comp.  Samoiede  korgo ;  Tun- 
gusian  kuti,  kuuti.     See  also  Indo-European  Affinities. 

karu-guj  an  eagle.  Comp.  Ostiak  kurtik,  an  eagle.  See  also  Indo- 
European  Affinities. 
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karutt'Uy  the  throat;  also  htr-al,  the  wind-pipe.  Comp.  Vogiil 
Jcurydy  the  throat;  Finnish  kurkhi,  kero,  herri;  Kurd  geru ; 
Lappish  karas,  kirs.  Comp.  also  the  Slavonian  gorlo ;  Sans. 
griva,  gala. 

kaly  a  stone.  Comp.  Lappish  kalle,  also  kedke  or  kerke ;  Lesghian 
gvl ;  Kamtschadale  kuaX^  kualla.  Probably  these  words  have 
an  ulterior  connection  with  the  Finnish  kitoi;  Hungarian  Aro  y 
*  Ostiak  key,  kailck.  Comp.  also  (through  the  interchange  of  I 
and  r)  the  Tamil  kdr,  gravel,  a  pebble,  with  the  Greek  %«^a?, 
gravel,  and  XH'f^^^^f  ^  stone,  and  the  Armenian  k*ar,  kuar,  a 
stone.  The  Dravidian  root  cannot  be  traced  further  than  kal, 
a  stone ;  but  the  corresponding  Lappish  kcdle  appears  to  be 
derived  from,  or  connected  with,  kalw-at,  to  become  hard. 
Comp.  also  karra^  Lappish,  hard,  rough. 

kall-arriy  kala-vUy  a  theft.  Comp.  Lappish  keles,  a  lie  ;  Hung,  tsal,  to 
cheat ;  also  Sans,  chhala,  fraud. 

kdxT-u  (pronounced  kdttr-u),  wind.  Probably  from  kdl,  one  of  the 
meanings  of  which  is  wind,  with  the  formative  addition  of  du 
{kdJrdu  =  kdttrv);  Tel.  gdli.  Comp.  Kangazian  (a  Turkish 
dialect)  kai,  wind ;  Sojoten  (a  Samoiede  dialect)  kat ;  other 
Samoiede  dialects  chat,  kada  (also  a  storm,  charm) ;  Georg. 
kari;  Jurazen  chada. 

kdl/,  to  heat,  or  be  hot,  to  burn  to  boil.  Comp.  Finnish  keitey  keifta, 
to  boil,  to  cook  ;  Hungarian  keszU.  Comp.  especially  the  Indo- 
European  affinities  of  this  word. 

kdl,  foot ;  Tuda  k6l ;  Tulu  kdr.  Comp.  Mongol  k'ul ;  Ostiak  hir;  Tun- 
gusian  cJuUgan,  lialgan;  Pennian  kok;  Ossete  kach,  koch;  Vogul 
lal ;  Korean  pal ;  Canton-Chinese  koh  ;  Hung,  gyalog,  on  foot. 

ktra,  old,  aged.  Comp.  Hung,  kor ;  Oriental  Turkish  chari ;  other 
Turkish  idioms,  kar,  kart ;  Wotiak  kercs ;  Lesghian  heran. 
See  the  Indo-European  analogies  of  this  word. 

ktly  Can.  below ;  Tam.  ktr  ;  ultimate  base  Hr.  Comp.  Wolgian  kligi, 
kelga,  deep.  From  the  Tamil  kir  is  derived  kir-angu,  a  bulbous 
root,  with  which  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  Slavonian  koreii, 
Jenesei  koryl,  a  root. 

htdir-ei,  a  horse;  Can.  kudure.  The  Sanskrit  gh6(a,  a  horse,  may 
possibly  have  an  ulterior  connection  with  the  Dravidian  word  ; 
but  I  cannot  suppose  the  Dravidian  word  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sanskrit  one,  for  the  Tamil  occasionally  borrows 
and  uses  ghd(a  (in  Tam.  gharam,  also  gOdagam  ;  Tel.  gurram-u), 
in  addition  to  its  own  kudir-ei;  besides  which  Tamil  provides 
us  with  a  probable  derivation  of  kudirn,  viz.,  kudi,  to  leap. 
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The  Scythian  analogies  are  Jenesei  kut  and  Lesghian  I'ota. 
Comp.  also  Malay  hidcu 

knd'i,  a  habitation ;  kudil,  kudis-eij  a  hut,  a  cottage  ;  probably  from 
kud  (base  of  ktld),  to  come  together.  In  TeL  and  Can.,  gud-i 
means  a  temple.  A  similar  word,  ku(a  or  kufi,  is  also  con- 
tained in  Sanskrit. — See  Sanskrit  Affinities.  It  has  a  place  in 
each  of  the  dialects  of  the  Finnish  family — e.g.f  Mordvin 
kudo,  a  house;  Cheremiss  kuda,  Finnish  kota,  Ostiak  chot, 
Lappish  kata,     I  suspect  the  Saxon  cot  had  a  similar  origin. 

kui'ir,  cold,  to  become  cold  :  ultimate  base  kul ;  related  words  hdd-al 
and  kdd-ir,  cold ;  also  Tel.  and  Can.  cJuili,  cold.  iiV-tV,  Tam. 
to  tremble,  seems  to  be  a  collateral  root.  With  kul-ir  comp. 
Lappish  kal'Ot,  to  freeze ;  Finnish  cyl-ma  ;  and  with  chali  (Tel. 
and  Can.)  comp.  Permian  cheli,  cold. — See  also  Indo-European 
Affinities. 

kfiy  hand. 

key,  to  do.  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  kei  is  hand.  In  Telugu 
kiln  is  also  found.  The  most  common  form  of  this  word  in 
Telugu  is  clteif-i  or  ch^y-i.  The  word  signifying  to  do  is  almost 
identical,  viz.,  key,  chey,  <kc. — See  Sanskrit  Affinities.  Comp. 
the  following  words  in  Scythian  dialects ; — Hungarian  kez  (pro- 
nounced keis),  Finnish  kchisi  (root  kd — e.g.,  genitive  kd-^iu), 
Estnian  kAsi,  Ostiak  kef,  Lappish  kdt,  Permian  ki,  Lasian  ke, 
Mingrelian  cJie,  Quasi-Qumuq  (a  Turkish  dialect)  kHya,  Turkish 
kol,  ^fongol  yhar,  Tungusian  yala^  The  Hungarian  has  both 
kar  and  kez;  but  the  former  is  used  to  signify  arm,  the  latter 
hand — a  distinction  which  seems  to  prove  that  those  roots, 
though  perhaps  ulthnately  related,  have  long  been  independent 
of  one  another.  The  words  in  the  various  Scythian  languages 
signifying  to  do  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
word  for  hand  that  they  do  in  the  Aryan  and  Dravidian  lan- 
guages. Comp.  the  Turkish  kyl^  to  do ;  Mongol  kt,  Manchu 
gai,  ^lordvin  kcL  These  words  resemble  the  Aryan  kar,  to  do, 
but  still  more  closely  the  Dravidian  kt,  ke,  &c.  The  substantial 
identity  of  the  Indo-European  words  for  hand  and  to  do,  with 
the  Scythian  words,  and  of  the  Dravidian  with  both,  seems  to 
furnish  us,  as  I  have  shown  under  the  head  of  Sanskrit  Affini- 
ties, wit!)  a  reliable  illustration  of  the  original  oneness  of  all 
these  languages. 

kapp-ii,  Can.  a  subterraneous  room,  a  pitfall;  Tam.  ^^6-t,  a  cave. 
Comp.  Mongol  and  Manchu  kobi,  a  cavity,  a  cave;  Ostiak 
kaha,  kebi,  kavi,   a  chamber.     Comp.   also  kapp-aly  Tam.  a 
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ship,  from  kapp-u,  Tel.  to  cover  over. — See  ludo-European 
Affinities. 

kivi,  Can.  the  ear ;  Tam.  and  Tel.  (euphouically  softened)  clievi,  Tulu 
keppi,  Tuda  kevi,  Brahui  khqf:  probably  related  words  Icdd-u, 
the  ear,  and  kil,  to  hear.  Comp.  the  following  Scythian  words 
signifying  the  ear : — Samoiede  dialects  ko,  ku,  kus;  Korean  kui^ 
Ossete  k^usy  Kurd  g'oh^  Turkish  dialects  kulak.  With  the  soft- 
ened Dravidian  form  im,  comp,  also  Sans,  iravasy  the  ear. 

keUu^  TeL  the  hand.  Comp.  Kuralian  kell  and  Georgian  clieliy  the 
hand.     See  also  kei, 

kef,  to  hear ;  ki}-vi,  hearing.  Comp.  Finnish  kuul-en,  to  hear ;  Syryan- 
ian  ki/la,  Cheremiss  kol-am,  Hung.  lutUa,  also  ker,  to  ask, 
Lappish  kull-et  (kullem,  hearing),  Ostiak  kAdj-enu  Notice  the 
change  of  the  final  I  of  the  other  Finnish  dialects  into  dj  in 
Ostiak,  a  sort  of  cerebral  consonant,  somewhat  similar  in  sound 
to  the  final  /  of  the  corresponding  Tamil  kel. — See  also  the 
Indo-European  affinities  of  this  word. 

kolj  to  kill.  Comp.  Finnish  kuol^  to  die ;  Cher,  kol-em,  Syry.  kitluy 
Hung,  hal, — See  also  Indo-European  Analogies. 

kdiif  a  king,  a  ruler  j  in  honorific  usage  a  shepherd,  or  man  of  the 
shepherd  caste ;  kdn-tnei,  royal  authority.  Another  form  of  the 
same  word  is  kd,  a  king,  a  god.  kOt/il  in  ordinary  Tamil 
means  a  temple ;  in  the  Old  Tamil  of  the  Syrian  inscriptions 
it  means  a  palace,  literally  ko-ily  the  king's  house.  It  is  hard 
to  determine  whether  ko  or  kOn  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primi- 
tive form  of  this  word.  Comp.  the  Turkish  and  Mongolian 
khd)iy  also  khagduy  a  ruler ;  Ostiak  khon, 

kui-i,  the  domestic  fowl;  Can.  kvli,  Tuju,.  ^'c5?t',  Tel.  kodiy  Gond  kor 
(from  ku  or  kit,  to  call,  to  cry  as  a  bird  (from  which  comes 
kut/ilj  Tam.  the  cuckoo,  and  kural,  the  voice).  This  word  is 
the  common  term  which  is  used  in  the  Dravidian  languages  for 
both  the  cock  and  the  hen.  If  it  is  required  to  express  the 
gender,  sevcd,  Tam.  a  cock,  or  peffeij  a  hen,  is  prefixed  adjec- 
tivally to  the  common  term  koj-i.  The  Sanskrit  kukku^a,  a 
cock,  may  possibly  be  derived  by  reduplication  from  kiiy  to  cry 
as  a  bird,  and  if  so  it  is  identical  in  origin  with  the  Drav.  kdri, 
both  words  being  formed  from  a  mimetic  verbal  theme.  The 
Scythian  analogies,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  closer  and  more 
direct.  Comp.  Vogul  kore,  Ostiak  korek,  kurek,  Permian 
korech,  kuryg,  kuraga.  It  looks  as  if  the  North- Asian  tongues 
borrowed  this  word  directly  from  the  Dravidian ;  for  the 
domestic  fowl  had  its  origin  in  India,  where  the  wild  variety 
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still  exists ;  and  when  it  was  introduced  into  Upper  Asia,  the 
name  by  wliich  it  was  known  in  India  would  naturally  be  intro- 
duced along  with  the  fowl  itself.  That  name  being,  not  San- 
skrit, but  Dravidian,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  domestic 
fowl  had  been  introduced  from  India  into  Central  and  Northern 
Asia  prior  to  the  irruption  into  India  of  the  Aryan  race,  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the  Dravidians 
and  the  Scythians.  The  Dravidian  word  seems  to  have  found 
its  way  into  two  languages  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  viz.,  the  Persian  and  the  Eussian.  Comp. 
Persian  hhor-os,  a  cock ;  kour-ek,  a  poulet ;  and  the  Russ  kdr, 
a  cock  ;  kur-tUa,  a  fowl ;  diminutive,  Mr-oichka,  a  chicken. 

sdraly  rain  driven  by  the  wind :  in  the  usage  of  the  Southern  Tamil- 
ians,  the  rain  brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon.  Comp. 
Samoiede  sarre,  Permian  ser,  Votiak  sor,  rain. 

sa,  or  sdg-u,  to  die ;  Tel.  chachu  (base  cJia),  Comp.  Samoiede  chawe 
and  cltabbi,  dead. — See  Sanskrit  Affinities. 

clteT'tt,  mud.  Comp.  cltedo,  zerta,  dioti,  and  chat\  Lesghian  words  for 
clay. 

ial-a,  Tel.  the  head ;  Can.  (cU-e,  Tam.  tal-fi  Comp.  Mongol  tolo-gai, 
Calmuck  tol-go,  Buriat  tul-gai,  Samutan  (a  Tungusian  dialect) 
doll ;  other  Tungusian  dialects  diUly  del,  deli,  Turkish  tor. 

it,  fire.  The  more  commonly  used  Tamil  word  for  fire  is  nentppu,  Tel. 
nippuy  nippuka ;  but  ii  is  the  more  classical  Tamil  word,  and 
it  is  much  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  country ;  classical  Can,  tty  Tuju  id.  The  Scythian 
affinities  of  this  word  for  fire,  are  peculiarly  distinct — e.g., 
Samoiede  tu,  iui,  ti,  iy,  Manchu  tua,  Hungarian  tiu,  Ostiak  iHt, 
Tungus.  logo,  Lesghian  Ue,  zi,  zUy  Finnish  tuli,  Lappish  tally 
Mongol  duL  Comp.  also  Gaelic  ttiney  Welsh  idn,  and  Persian 
tigh.  Sans,  tejasy  brilliancy,  is  from  tij,  to  be  sharp.  Comp., 
however,  div.  Sans,  to  be  bright,  and  especially  dt  and  dtp, 
to  shine. 

ier,  chariot.     Comp.  Mongol  t'ereg,  chariot. 

idly  skin  ;  Can.  togal-u,     Comp.  Vogul  iouly  towly  skin. 

nakk'Uy  to  lick ;  derivative  noun  ndkku;  ultimate  form  ndy  the  tongue. 
Comp.  Ostiak  naly  to  lick,  and  ndly  the  tongue ;  Samoiede  naway 
the  tongue ;  ndligey  Can.  the  tongue.     Comp.  Hung,  nyelo. 

nag-eiy  to  laugh,  laughter.  Comp.  Ostiak  ndg-am,  to  laugh;  ndch, 
laughter;  Hung,  nevet. 

ndj/y  a  dog;  probably  from  ndy  the  tongue  =  the  animal  that  licks. 
Comp.  nohaxy  a  dog ;  Calmuck  nokoiy  nochoi.    In  Telugu^  a  fox 
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is  nakka,  from  nakku,  to  prowl.     Another  word  for  dog  in 
classical  Tamil  is  nayakkan,  from  n<iyay  to  be  affectionate. 

nnri  (pronounced  neitri),  the  forehead  (from  nm,  to  stand  upright) ; 
Tel.  nud'Ur.  Comp.  Lesghian  nata,  nodo,  neie-beky  the  fore- 
head. 

nM'U,  Can.  to  see,  to  perceive;  ndkk-u,  Tam.-Mal.  Comp.  Mongol 
niidu^  the  eye. 

adj/ir-Uf  niyir-u,  Tarn. -Mai. ;  Tiisar-u,  class.  Can.  the  sun.  Comp.  Hung. 
nydr  (  =  Mr),  summer;  napy  a  day;  also  Mongol  nar-auy  the 
sun ;  Ostiak  na'i,  Afghan  nmar. 

pahl,  green;  pul,  grass.  Hung,  pazsity  grass;  Vogul  piza,  Ostiak 
pady, 

pei'{y)'any  j}€t-(y)-al,  Tam.-Mal.  a  boy,  a  servant ;  pei-dalj  Tam.  and  Mai. 
but  especially  the  latter,  a  boy  or  girl,  a  child ;  Can.  heidu  (for 
peida),  a  boy  or  girL  peiyan  is  a  masculine ;  the  words  in  al 
and  dal  are  verbal  nouns,  and  therefore  neuters.  daL  is  as 
common  a  formative  of  verbal  nouns  even  in  Tamil  as  odf  and 
the  two  forms  are  mutually  convertible,  peiyal  and  peidal 
being  abstracts,  are  therefore  capable  of  denoting  either  sex. 
The  theme  or  base  of  these  words  is  evidently  peiy  a  softened 
form  of  paS'U  {paS-u  =  pay-u  =  pet).  Hence  pa^att-gal,  Tam. 
the  older  form,  is  often  used  as  the  colloquial  plural,  instead  of 
peiyangaly  which  is  now  reckoned  more  correct. 

Comp.  the  following  Ugrian  words  for  son  :  —  Vogul  py, 
pit;  Mordvin  and  Syry.  ^:)i/  Votiak  pyes;  Finnish  poika ; 
Hungarian  fiu  ;  Estrian  poeg  ;  Ostiak  pacliy  j)ociiy  jxtgul^  pagam^ 
pyram;  Lappish  patja.  The  Swedish  poike  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Finnish  poika;  and  the  Greek  era?-;,  the 
Latin  pu-er,  and  the  English  hoy,  are  evidently  related  words. 
See  Indo-European  Affinities.  The  Dra vidian  languages 
appear  to  contain  the  ultimate  theme  of  all  these  words — viz., 
pei,  Tam.  to  be  green  or  fresh,  a  word  which  has  been  softened 
from  pas-u  (jyay-iiy  convertible  into  per),  green,  by  a  common 
Dravidian  law. 

par-a,  old  (by  reason  of  use) ;  Can.  pala-ya,  old,  what  is  old.  Comp. 
Mordvin  peres ;  Syry.  porys;  Ostiak  pirich,  old.  See  Indo- 
European  Affinities. 

jmlj  tooth  {pandrt  =  paUii,  Tam.  a  hog,  the  animal  with  a  tooth  or 
tusk).  Comp.  Lappish  pane,  ^)rtcZ«f/  Wolgian  liadne,  pai, 
pin  ;  Ostiak  jt?anX*,  penk,  pek;  Cher.  py. 

pal,  pala,  many,  various.     Comp.  Finnish  palyo  ;  Manchu  fidu. 

pdl,  a  part,  a  division,  a  half.     Comp.  the  following  Ugriau  words 
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sifrnifying  a  half: — SamoiJe  pedled;  Ciier.  pHe;  Lippish 
bfdle;  Ostiak  pilek;  Hungarian  fil.  See  also  Semitic  Affi- 
nities. 

j>iff-Uy  to  catch.     Comp.  Finnish  pidan,  to  catch. 

piT'Ctgiir  (base  jr)/r),  behind,  after.  Comp.  Ostiak  pir^  pira,  behind, 
hindennost;  Finnish  pera.  See  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
Affinities. 

ptH-ei,  a  child.  Comp.  Yarkand  Tartar  billay  a  child.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  Hindi  pilid,  a  cub,  a  pup]  See  also  Indo- 
European  Affinities. 

jm-geiy  smoke  (Tel.  pog-a).  Comp.  Hung.  /*?«,  smoke ;  also  the  follow- 
ing words  signifying  vapour  in  the  Turkish  dialects  :  buf/y  buck, 
btigu,     Comp.  also  the  English /o^. 

pen^  a  female  ;  Can.  henn-u.     Comp.  Lappish  Iiene,  a  female. 

jutkkil-t,  Tel.  the  navel  (ultimate  root  probably  poy,  Tam.  hollow). 
Comp.  Ostiak  puJclam,  the  navel. 

bitifiry  Can.  the  belly ;  Tam.  vayxT-u ;  G6nd  pir.  Comp.  Kangazian 
(a  Turkish  dialect)  bar,  the  belly ;  Armenian  port ;  Albanian 
bark;  Ostiak  joerr/a ;  Mordvin joa/r. 

A<7/,  Can.  to  exist ;  Tam.  wtr,  to  flourish,  to  live  prosperously.  Comp. 
Oriental  Turkish  bbl,  to  exist ;  Hung,  boldogy  happy. 

mcni-a,  Can.  a  house :  class.  Tam.  tnan-ei  Comp.  Samoiede  meriy  a 
house ;  Vogul  unneh.  Theme  of  the  Drav.  word  man,  to  abide, 
to  exist;  maniki,  Tel.  existence,  home. 

mar-am,  a  tree,  wood ;  Can.  mar-a ;  Tel.  mdn-u  (for  mrdnru),  Comp. 
Lappish  muor,  muorra,  a  tree,  wood;  Quasi-Qumuk  Turkish 
murm>,  murch  ;  Mongol  modo;  Tomsk,  madji;  Finnish  metsa; 
Lettish  mes. 

moT-i,  offspring,  the  young  of  certain  animals,  as  the  deer,  the  horse, 
the  ass,  kc. ;  also  in  Can.  a  young  child ;  Mongol  mori,  a 
horse ;  Manchu  morin ;  also  Gkrman  nidhre ;  Old  Grermau 
marah;  Gaelic  inarc.  According  to  Aug.  Schlegel  (Sinico 
Aryaca),  the  root  of  the  Mongol  mori,  <S:a,  is  found  in  the 
Chinese  ma,  a  horse,  with  the  addition  of  W  as  a  suffix.  Pro- 
bably the  Drav.  word  is  from  mat-Uy  other. 

m<d-ay  Can.,  Mai.,  TeL  a  hill,  a  mountain ;  Tam.  mal-ei.  This  Drav. 
root  has  found  its  way  into  the  Sans,  lexicons  as  the  base  of 
Malaya,  the  Sans,  name  of  the  Western  Ghauts — Malaydlam^ 
or  as  the  later  Greek  and  Arabian  geographers  called  it, 
**Male."  It  has  probably  given  their  name  also  to  the  Mal- 
dives or  ^lal-dives,  the  dives  (Sans,  dwtpa),  or  islands,  pertain- 
ing  to  Male  or  MalayAjam.     Comp.  Albanian  malliy  a  hill; 
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Vogul  molima;  Permian  mylk;  Volgian  (by  a  change  of  I  into 
r),  mai*;  Samoiede  mari;  Avar  mehr;  Tiumshmdki, 

muTumuTu,  to  grumble  (not  wholly  a  mimetic  word).  Comp.  Finnish 
muraj,  and  Hungarian  morog,  to  murmur.  See  also  Indo- 
European  Affinities. 

mun,  before  ;  Hung,  emuriy  umun,  before.  The  e  or  i^  of  the  Hung, 
word  is  prosthetic.     Chinese  for  face  is  mieii  or  min, 

vdn,  heaven ;  also  mdn.  Comp.  Mordvin  mdnel,  heaven ;  Tungus. 
a^an  ;  dialect  of  the  Eukies  in  the  Chittagong  hills,  van, 

vdt/j  the  mouth.  Comp.  Samoiede  aiuHi,  mouth ;  Lappish  saiwe ; 
Hung,  ayak,  lip ;  szay,  mouth. 

vir-if  to  watch,  to  keep  awake.  Comp.  Finnish  vip-ot^  to  watch; 
Hung,  vir-ad. 

velichram,  light ;  vilakk-u,  a  light.     Comp.  Hung,  vild^f,  a  light. 


I  append  a  list  of  Hungarian  affinities  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr 
Qundert,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  adduced.  The 
Dravidian  words  cited  are  Tamil,  if  it  is  not  mentioned  that  they  are 
otherwise. 


a,  Can.  deep. 
kaiappuy  bitter. 
kvru,  Can.  little. 
kitta,  near. 
iUppUy  to  suck, 
i^r,  to  gather. 
ierippUj  shoe. 
ivtaguj  wing, 
io/,  speak. 
idr  (Can.  and  Tulu  \ 


HUNO. 

ala, 
keserd. 

kdzel. 

stop. 

szed. 

tzipello, 

narny, 

szol. 


sdru),  to  leak. 
SudUy  to  heat. 

sUl,  pregnancy. 

iurukku,  narrow. 
iarei,  to  sprout. 

tilei,  to  be  full. 


tsorge. 

«27,  to  roast; 
£t2^,tobake. 
&?i2/,  to  bring 

forth. 
szorii,  szdck. 
terem, 

\        fill. 


I 
{ 


HUNQ. 

tUnni, 

jyor. 

per. 


tdnru,  to  appear. 
podi,  powder,  dust. 
pdvy  battle. 

pes-Uf  to  speak.  besze. 

be^a.  Can.  mountain,  bertz. 

magUf  child.  rrujgzat. 

mdl,  to  perish.  inuL 

muyal   (Tuju  nusa-  )  ^  ^^^ 

lu)j  a  hare.  J      ^ 

muleiy  breast  (woman's)  melly. 


t'(?,  to  boil. 
vinei,  action,  sin. 

vir,  to  unfold. 


{ 

vim  (Tulu  bur),  to  ) 
'fall.     '  J 

vUj  to  sow. 


buz-in. 
bdn,  sin. 
virr,         to 

dawn. 
virdg,       to 

blossom. 

buhl  i. 
vet. 


The  following  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mongolian  affinities  are  chiefly 
selected  from  lists  contained  in  Mr  Edkins'  "  China  s  Place  in  Philo- 
logy." There  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  agreement,  especially  between 
the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Mongolian,  in  principles  and  forms ; 
but?  I  notice  few  traces  of  resemblance  in  the  vocabulary. 
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kan,  eye. 

iey,  chey,  to  do. 

mei,  ink.        < 

akka,    elder  ) 
sister.         J 

pad-ar^  to  ex- 
pand. 

A*a^^-w,  totie,  ) 
a  tie.  J 


} 


Chinese. 

figan, 
tsu, 

niek.  Comp.  Greek 

aha,  elder  brother. 
hat,  to  extend. 
kit  J  to  tie,  a  tie. 


81  ve  auxi 
liary. 


'-} 


irUy  to  be.     < 
karu,  black. 


Udar,       to 
scatter. 

pad-u,  to  suf-  ) 
fer,  used  > 
as   a  pas-  j 


para,        to 
spread. 
para,  old. 


} 


sat,  to  scatter,  to 

sow.  Comp.  Lat.  ]^ru,  black. 


ser-o, 

bad,  bit,  to  spread, 
then  to  be  acted 
upon  -J  used  as  a 


/?arf-ar,  to  ex- 
pand. 

kei,  hand. 


} 
{ 


Chinese. 

sign  of  the  pas- 
sive. 

Japanese. 

an,  iri,  ori,  uri,  to 
be,  to  dwell. 

kurd  or  kuroi,  black. 

baru,  Jiaru,  to  ex- 
tend. 

hurui,  furui,  old. 

Mongolian. 

kara,  black. 
badarahu,  badaral, 

extension. 
gar,     Comp.  Sans. 

kara. 


I  trust  the  reader  will  remember  that  in  comparing  Dravidian  words 
with  words  belonging  to  other  families  of  speech, — Semitic,  Indo- 
European,  and  Scythian, — I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  mistaking 
accidental  assonances  for  proofs  of  relationship.  "  If,**  as  ^lax  MUller 
justly  remarks  (ii.  283),  "instead  of  being  satisfied  with  pointing  out 
the  faint  coincidences  in  the  lowest  and  most  general  elements  of 
speech,  scholars  imagine  they  can  discover  isolated  cases  of  minute 
coincidence  amidst  the  general  disparity  in  the  grammar  and  dictionary, 
their  attempts  become  unscientific  and  reprehensible."  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  many  of  the  resemblances  I  have  tabulated  in  these 
lists  will  turn  out  to  be  resemblances  and  nothing  more.  It  will  be 
found  also  that  the  resemblance  diminishes  or  disappears  in  the  course 
of  inquiry,  and  therefore  that  it  must  have  been  accidental.  I  am 
equally  persuaded,  however,  that  all  the  »esemblances  I  have  pointed 
out  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  accident ;  and  I  consider  it 
an  aid  to  further,  more  extended,  and  more  searching  inquiry,  and 
therefore  not  unscientific,  to  draw  the  attention  of  scholars  to  such 
resemblances  as  exist — whatever  their  nature  or  degree.  It  is  desir- 
able, in  the  interest  of  scientific  inquiry  itself,  to  indicate  the  various 
directions  in  which  such  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  to  furnish  some 
means  of  forming  an  idea  as  to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  rewarded 
with  success  or  not. 
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EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  TUDA,  KoTA,  G6nD,  KhOND  or  Ka,  RlJMA- 
HAL,  AND  OraON  LANGUAGES  ARE  Dra VIDIAN  TONGDES,  AND 
THAT  THERE  IS  A  DrA VIDIAN  ELEMENT  IN  BrAHUI. 

The  Tuda,  K6ta,  Gond,  Khond  or  Ku,  rv^jmahdl,  and  Orion  lan- 
guages being  rude,  uncultivated  idioms  and  little  known,  it  appears  to 
be  desirable  to  furnish  the  reader  with  proofs  of  the  assertion  that 
those  languages  belong  to  the  same  Dravidian  stock  as  Tamil  and 
Telugu,  Malay alam,  Tuju,  and  Canarese.  It  seems  also  desirable  to 
point  out  the  evidence  on  which  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  Dravidian 
element  in  Brahui  rests.  The  substance  of  this  chapter  was  included 
in  the  introduction  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  but  I  have  now 
thought  it  best  to  place  it  in  the  Appendix. 

1.  Tuda. — It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  language  of  the  Tuilas  was  alto- 
gether 8ui  generis,  or  at  least  that  it  was  unconnected  with  any  of  the  languages 
uf  the  neighbouring  plains.  In  adopting  the  conclusion  that  the  Tuda  language 
belonged  to  the  Dravidian  stock,  and  giving  it  a  place,  in  consequence,  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  among  the  Dravidian  dialects  whose  grammar  was  about  to 
bo  compared,  the  evidence  on  which  I  placed  most  reliance  was  that  of  a  list 
of  words  and  short  sentences  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metz, 
of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  missionary  on  the  Nilgherry  Hills.  Mr  Metz's 
acquaintance  with  the  Tuda  language  was  even  then  greater  than  that  acquired 
by  any  other  European  ;  but  in  the  eighteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  it 
has  become  still  more  extensive  and  perfect.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many 
valuable  communications  respecting  the  hill  tribes  and  their  languages.  The 
Rev.  Dr  Pope  has  also  applied  himself  very  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  Tuda 
language  ;  and  the  pubUcation,  in  Colonel  Marshall's  book  on  the  Tudas,  of  Dr 
Pope's  **  Outlines  of  the  Grammar  of  the  TuAi  Language,"  with  copious  lists  of 
words,  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  language  of  this  rude  but  interest- 
ing tribe.  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  that  grammar  for  fuller 
information.  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  transcribing  the  concluding 
paragraphs. 
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•*  §  44.  On  the  whole,  I  venture  to  think  that 

"  (1.)  The  Tilda  is  a  language  which  was  once  highly  inflexional ;  but  having 
lost  most  of  its  inflexions,  the  people,  who  have  evidently  degenerated  in  every 
way  as  the  result  of  isolation,  have  not  replaced  them  by  significant  particles  or 
auxiliaries  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  South  Indian  tribes,  and  the  language 
has  thus  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  skeleton.  It  now  barely  suffices  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  very  barbarous  people. 

**  2.  The  language  seems  to  have  been  originally  old  Canarese,  and  not  a  dis* 
tinct  dialect.  The  Tudas  were  probably  immigrants  from  the  Canarese  country, 
and  have  dwelt  in  the  Ntlagiris  for  about  800  years.  A  few  Tamil  forms  were 
introduced  by  the  Poligars.  Intercourse  with  the  Badagars  has  probably  modern- 
ised a  few  of  the  forms,  and  introduced  some  words.  Of  Telugu  influences  I  see 
no  trace.  Nor  can  I  trace  any  resemblance  in  Tuda  to  Malayalam  in  any  of  the 
points  where  that  dialect  differs  from  its  sisters." — "  Outlines  of  the  Tuda  Oram- 
mar,"  included  in  Colonel  Marshall's  **  PhrenoloffUt  amongst  the  Todas." 

2.  KoTA. — Whilst  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Tudas  have  always  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  the  Kdtas  (a  tribe  of  craftsmen,  residing  from  an 
unknown  antiquity  on  the  Kilgherry  Hills),  being  exceedingly  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  addicted  beyond  all  other  low-caste  tribes  to  the  eating  of  carrion, 
have  generally  been  shunned  by  Europeans  ;  and,  in  consequence,  their  language 
is  less  known  than  that  of  the  Tudas.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  following  para- 
digm of  the  Kdta  pronouns,  and  of  the  present  and  preterite  tense  of  its  verb, 
furnished  me  by  Mr  Metz,  will  show  that  the  language  of  this  tribe  is  essentially 
Dravidian  : — 

Preskst— FrrrRB.  Past. 

Go,  or  shall  go.  Went. 

dne  hOgape,  hdsipe, 

ni  hCgapi.  hddi. 

avane  hdgaJco.  hdda  (it  went,  h6te). 

ndme  hftgaphne.  hdsipime, 

nti'e  hdgaptri,  h6sipiri, 

avare  hdgako.  fidsiko. 

In  this  paradigm  the  first  person  plural,  both  of  the  pronoun  and  of  the  verb, 
and  the  second  person  plural  of  the  verb,  accord  most  with  Tamil ;  the  other 
forms  agree  most  with  Ancient  Canarese,  particularly  the  formative  suffix  of  the 
present  tense  of  the  verb.  In  the  use  of  h  instead  of  p  {hdgu,  to  go,  instead  of 
p6gu)f  the  Kota  accords  with  the  modern  Canarese.  The  third  person  of  the 
Kdta  verb,  wl^h  is  formed  both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  by  the  suffix  io, 
seems  at  first  sight  entirely  non-Dravidian,  but  in  reality  it  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  several  poetic  forms  in  Old  Tamil  and  Old  Canarese.  The  sign  of  the 
genitive  case  in  Kdta  is  a,  of  the  dative  i*c,  of  the  locative  olge^ — all  which  forms 
correspond  with  those  which  are  found .  in  the  other  dialects.  The  preterite  is 
formed  by  changing  ga  into  ji — e.g.^  h6gakOj  he  goes  ;  hdgikOf  he  went.  In  this 
also  we  see  a  family  resemblance  to  the  manner  in  which  the  other  dialects,  espe- 
cially the  Telugu,  form  their  pr^erites.  The  K6ta  forms  its  infinitive  by  the 
addition  of  alik  to  the  root — €.g,f  tiny  eat  ;  tincUik,  to  eat.  The  infinitives  of  the 
corresponding  verb  in  Canarese  are  tinna,  tinnalu,  tinnalikc.  On  the  whole, 
though  certain  aifalogies  with  Tamil  and  also  with  Tuda  may  be  observed  in  the 
K6ta,  I  regard  this  language  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Canarese  than  to  any 
other  Dravidian  idiom. 
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8.  GdND. — A  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Qdnd  language  were  publUhed  ni 
1849  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Dribery,  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  aud  a  paper  on  the 
language  of  the  Seoni  GOnds,  by  Dr  Manger,  including  **  The  Song  of  Sandaum- 
jee,"  appeared  shortly  after  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  A 
translation  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  into  Qdndi  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Dawson,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  published  in  1872-3  at  Allaha- 
bad, throws  much  new  light  upon  the  language  of  this  tribe,  besides  forming  an 
interesting  commencement  to  its  literary  history  ;  and  this  has  been  followed  up 
by  an  epitome  of  Gdnd  Grammar  and  a  list  of  words  by  the  same  author  in  the 
B,  A.  S,  Journal.  These  publications  contain  so  many  proofs  of  the  close  affinity 
of  the  Gdnd  language  to  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Canarese,  that  it  seems  quite  unne- 
cessary to  prove  in  detail  that  it  is  a  member  of  the  Dravidian  family.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine  to  which  of  the  cultivated  Dravidian  dialects  it  is  most 
nearly  allied.  In  many  respects  it  accords  most  with  Telugu,  its  neighbour  to 
the  south  and  east ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  more  closely  allied  to  Tamil, 
though  locally  of  all  Dravidian  dialects  the  farthest  removed  from  it — a  proof 
that  the  claim  of  Tamil  to  be  considered  as  the  best  representative  of  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  these  languages  is  not  destitute  of  foundation. 

The  chief  particulars  in  which  Gdnd  agrees  with  Telugu,  rather  than  with 
Tamil  or  with  Canarese,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  pronouns  of  the  first  aud  second  persons,  especially  the  second  person 
plural,  have  most  resemblance  to  Telugu.  Compare  mikun,  G6nd,  to  you, 
Telugu,  mtku,  with  the  Tamil  umakku,  and  the  Canarese  nimage. 

(2.)  Another  point  of  resemblance  to  Telugu  consists  in  the  absence  of  a  femi- 
nine form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  aud  of  the  third  person  of 
the  verb,  and  the  use  of  the  neuter  singular  for  the  feminine  singular. 

(3.)  The  Gdnd  preterite  verbal  participle  is  formed,  like  the  Telugu,  by  the 
addition  of  tt  to  the  root,  instead  of  the  (iu,  which  is  so  laigely  employed  by 
Tamil  and  Canarese. 

(4.)  A  considerable  number  of  roots  of  secondary  importance  have  been  bor' 
rowed  by  the  Gdnd  from  the  Hindi ;  and  a  small  number  of  Sanskrit  tadbhavas 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by  it  from  the  Telugu — e.g.,  fiaUur,  blood,  from  the 
Telugu  netturu,  a  corrupt  derivative  from  the  Sanskrit  ractam. 

In  some  instances  again  Gdnd  agrees  remarkably  with  Canarese — e-g.,  the  Gdnd 
infinitive  is  in  dli  or  US.  In  Telngu  and  Tamil  the  infinitive  is  invariably  in  a  ; 
the  Tamil  has  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  aZ,  of  which  the  dative  is  used  as  a 
supine;  and  the  High  Tamil  occasionally,  but  Canarese  ordinarily,  uses  this  very 
form  oZ  as  an  infinitive.  Gdnd  also  like  Canarese  sometimes  prefers  h  where  the 
Telugu  has  ch  and  the  Tamil  8 — e.g.,  the  ear,  is  in  Tamil  ievi,  Telugu  chevi, 
Canarese  Iclvi^  in  Gdnd  also  Jcaui.  To  do,  is  in  Tamil  l^y,  Telngu  chiy^  Canarese 
giy  [g  hard),  Gond  Jet,  Such  agreements  of  the  Gdnd  with  the  Canarese  are  rare ; 
but  the  particulars  in  which  the  Gond  agrees  with  the  Tamil,  though  the  Telugu 
country  lies  between  it  and  the  country  in  which  the  Tamil  is  spoken,  are  nume- 
rous and  important.     The  following  are  specimens  of  this  agreement : — 

(1.)  Telugu  has  but  one  form  for  the  plural  of  nouns  substantive,  the  suffix  lu  ; 
Tamil  has  two,  ar  aud  ^a/,  the  former  epicene,  the  latter  neuter  :  Gdnd  also  hiuB 
two,  6r  and  k. 

(2.)  Gdnd,  like  colloquial  Tamil,  makes  much  use  of  a  double  plural  for  personal 
pronouns  and  the  personal  terminations  of  verbs,  by  combining  6r  and  1*,  like  the 
Tamil  ar  and  gal — t,g.,  compare  the  Gdnd  6r  and  6rk^  they,  with  the  colloquial 

2k 
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Tamil  arar  and  avargal;  dndur,  dndurk,  they  are  or  were,  with  the  Tamil  dndr, 
dndrga], 

(3.)  The  instrumental  case  in  Telugii  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  chita  :  G6nd» 
like  the  Tamil,  uses  dl, 

(4.)  Q6nd  differs  from  Telugu,  and  accords  with  Tamil  in  retaining  unaltered  the 
initial  vowel  of  its  pronouns  in  the  oblique  cases.  Thus,  from  adi,  Teluga,  it^ 
comes  dhiij  of  it ;  Tamil  cuHn^  of  it;  Qdnd  adtnd. 

(5.)  The  Telugu  negative  particles  are  Udu,  there  is  not,  and  kadu^  it  is  not ;  the 
corresponding  particles  in  Tamil  are  illei  and  cUla;  in  Qdnd  hilU  and  heUii, 

(6.)  Telugu  systematically  uses  if  instead  of  Tamil  vocalic  r  ;  the  Gdnd  retains 
the  r  of  Tamil ;  e.g.,  ^^u  or  a^UUu,  Telugu,  to  weep ;  Tamil  ara,  Gdnd  aro.  So 
also  compare  iffu,  Telugu,  seven,  with  Tamil  fru  and  Q^nd  yir-ung. 

(7.)  Gdnd,  like  Ancient  Tamil,  forms  its  future  by  appending  k  to  the  root. 
Compare  Gdnd  H-kd,  I  will  do,  with  Ancient  Tamil  iey-gu  ;  compare  also  Ancient 
Canarese  gty-gum,  used  for  all  tenses  and  persons. 

(8.)  A  number  of  G6nd  roots  denoting  objects  of  primary  importance  correspond 
with  the  Tamil  rather  than  the  Telugu — e.^.,1 


Tkluou. 

Tamil. 

GdND. 

three, 

miidu. 

mdndru, 

miind. 

•  • 

tree. 

mdnu. 

maram, 

marrd. 

great, 

pedda. 

j^erUf  faru, 

par. 

In  a  large  number  of  instances  Gdnd,  though  retaining  the  same  roots  as  the 
other  Dravidian  dialects,  modifies  those  roots  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  itself. 
This  will  appear  on  comparing  the  following  Tamil  and  Gdnd  words  : — 


Tamil. 

GdXD. 

boy, 

peidcU, 

pindgdl. 

to  fall, 

r/ra, 

ara. 

to  fill, 

nira, 

niha. 

light, 

relicham, 

rerchi. 

iiiapy,  much. 

jmla^ 

vafle. 

district, 

tnUiUf 

7utr  (a  village) 

dew, 

pani\ 

2)1  n I  (cold). 

break, 

oijei, 

vrtha. 

Notwithstanding  the  affinities  between  the  G6nd  and  the  'other  Dravidian 
dialects  which  have  now  been  mentioned  and  illustrated,  Gdnd  possesses  a  large 
number  of  roots  which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  exhibits  peculiarities  of 
grammatical  structure  of  such  a  nature  as  amply  to  justify  our  regarding  it  as  a 
distinct  dialect.  The  difference  existing  between  Tamil  and  Telugu  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  comj)ared  with  the  difference  between  the  Goud  and  every 
other  dialect  of  the  Dravidian  familv. 

The  principal  particulars  in  which  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Gond 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  dialects  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Like  the  idioms  of  Northern  India,  the  Gond  evinces  a  tenden«:y  to  con- 
found the  dative  with  the  accusative,  though  in  possession  of  both  forms. 

C2).  It  has  lost  the  relative  particijile  of  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  and  uses 
instead  bi\  the  relative  pronoun  of  the  Hindi.  Here  we  have  an  indubitable 
instance  of  the  grammar  of  one  language  being  affected  by  the  grammar  of  an- 
other.    It  id  remarkable  that  the  relative  participle  is  retained  by  the  Ku. 
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(3.)  It  has  a  passive  voice,  formed,  as  in  some  of  those  Northern  idioms,  by 
prefixing  the  past  participle  of  the  active  voice  to  the  substantive  verb. 

(4.)  The  remote  and  proximate  demonstratives  (iUt,  hi)  which  in  Tamil  are 
araTf  ivar,  in  Telugu  vdru,  viru,  are  in  Gdnd  corrupted  into  6r  and  ir.  The 
neuter  plurals,  whioh  in  Tamil  are  avei,  tret,  in  Gdnd  are  dd,  td  ;  but  a  form 
more  in  accordance  with  Tamil  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases — viz., 
ave  and  ive. 

(5.)  The  base  of  the  interrogative  pronouns  in  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  Ma- 
lay&Iam  is  f/,  often  softened  into  e.  In  Gdnd  it  is  b — e.g.y  bdr^  who?  (masculine 
singular),  bddy  who,  which  ?  (neuter-feminine  singular)  ;  plurals,  bdrk,  &<f4,  what 
men  ?  what  women  and  things  f  6d,  why  ?  This  Gdnd  ba  resembles  the  Tulu 
interrogative  v6,  which  Dr  Gundert  derives  from  e-v-u, 

(6.)  Instead  of  the  regularly  formed  negative  voice  of  the  other  dialects,  the 
Gdnd  forms  its  negative  verbs  by  simply  prefixing  the  negative  particles  hilU  or 
kall€f  to  the  verb.  For  example,  thou  art  not,  or  thou  becomest  not  (in  Tamil 
dffdy,  in  Telugu  kdvu),  is  in  Gdnd  halle  dyvi,  A  similar  use  of  the  negative  par- 
ticle is  found  in  the  Kota  language.  The  only  thing  in  the  other  dialects  which 
at  all  corresponds  to  this  is  the  occasional  formation  in  poetical  Tamil  of  a  neg- 
ative verb  by  the  insertion  of  the  negative  particle  al  between  the  root  of  the 
verb  and  the  pronominal  suffix — e.g^  p6s-al-in,  I  speak  not,  lor  pii-in, 

(7.)  The  chief  difference,  however,  in  point  of  grammatical  structure  between 
the  Gdnd  and  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  consists  in  its  peculiarly  elaborate  and 
complete  conjugational  system.  In  this  particular  it  is  rivalled  by  the  Tulu 
alone.  (See  "  The  Verb :  Conjugational  System.")  Tamil,  Malay&lam,  and 
Canarese  possess  only  a  present,  an  indefinite  past,  and  a  future — the  future 
more  or  less  aoristic.  Telugu,  in  addition  to  these  tenses,  has  a  regularly 
formed  aorist.  The  indicative  and  the  imperative  are  the  only  moods  which 
these  dialects  possess,  and  they  are  destitute  of  a  passive  voice  properly  so 
called.  All  modifications  of  mood  and  tense  are  formed  by  means  either  of 
auxiliary  verbs  or  of  suffixed  particles.  Whilst  the  more  cultivated  Dravidian 
idioms  are  so  simple  in  structure,  the  speech  of  the  Gdnd  boasts  in  a  system  of 
verbal  modification  and  inflexions  almost  as  elaborate  as  that  of  Turkish.  It 
has  a  passive  voice :  in  addition  to  the  indicative  and  the  imperative  moods, 
it  possesses  a  potential :  in  the  indicative  mood,  where  Tamil  has  only  three 
tenses,  it  has  a  present,  an  imperfect  definite,  an  indefinite  past,  a  perfect,  a  con- 
ditional, and  a  future,  each  of  which  is  regularly  inflected  :  like  the  other  idioms, 
it  has  a  causal  verb,  but  it  stands  alone  in  having  also  an  inceptive.  In  these 
particulars  the  Gdnd  grammar  has  acquired  a  development  peculiar  to  itself, 
perhaps  in  some  degree  through  the  influence  of  the  highly  inflected  Sant&I,  its 
Kdlarian  neighbour  to  the  northward. 

There  is  a  peculiar  refinement  in  the  grammar  of  the  Gdnd  which  is  deserving 
of  notice.  The  possessive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  agree  in  number 
and  gender  with  the  substantives  they  qualify.  Thus,  whilst '  my  hand  '  is  ndvvL 
kei  (Tel.  nO.  kei^  Tam.  en€ulu  itet),  *  my  son  *  is  ndv6r  marrif  in  which  ndvdr,  my, 
meugf  is  a  masculine  singular  formed  from  mdv,  abbreviated  from  mard,  with 
the  addition  of  ^r,  he  (or  they,  the  plural  being  used  for  the  singular,  like  TeL 
tHirUf  Tam.  avar).  The  corresponding  Tam.  enadu  (in  enadu  magan,  my  son)  is  in 
itself  distinctively  a  neuter,  formed  from  du,  the  affix  of  the  neuter  singular ; 
and  yet  it  is  used  without  distinction  of  gender  (or  number  in  the  colloquial 
dialect)  to  qualify  masculines  and  feminines.     In  the  Tamil  poetical  dialect 
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enadu,  my,  ii  wpUced  in  the  plural  by  ena^-^.g.,  ena  keigaj,  mj  hand.     T! 
Qdnd  poMeMive  of  the  personal  pronoun  haa  all  four  forms  complete  : — 

ndw^,  tammur.  my  brother  (maac.) 

ndwd,  itldr.  my  aiater  (fem.-neut. ) 

ndicdrk,  tammurh,  my  brothers  (masc.  plur.) 

ndwdtig,  iddrk.  my  sisters  (fem.-neut.  plur.) 

4.  Ku.* — The  Khond,  Kandh,  or  Ku  language,  undoubtedly  a  Draridu 
idiom,  has  generally  been  considered  as  identical  with  the  Odnd.  It  was  stat 
long  ago  by  Captain  Blunt  in  the  Asiatic  Re»tarchei,  vol  vii.,  on  the  authority 
a  native  Jaghiredar,  that  the  G6nds  and  the  Khonds  are  totally  diatinct  race 
Notwithstanding  this,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  thia  work, 
had  not  met  with  any  account  of  thoir  languages  in  which  they  were  regardad  i 
different,  though  in  truth  their  differences  are  numerous  and  essential.  In  mar 
particulars  Ku  accords  more  closely  than  Gdnd  with  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  tl 
other  Dravidian  tongues  ;  in  some  things  less  so.     For  example  : — 

(1.)  GAnd  forms  its  infinitive  in  dU  or  Hi;  Ku,  like  Telugu,  Tamil,  an 
modern  Cnnarese,  forms  its  infinitive  by  suffixing  a,  sometimes  oa  or  pa,  Thu 
to  become,  is  in  Gdnd  dydli  ;  in  Telugu  kA  ;  in  Canarese  dgal  or  dga  ;  in  Tarn 
dga  ;  in  Ku  dta. 

(2.)  Ku  retains  the  simplicity  of  the  conjugational  system  of  the  other  Drav 
dian  dialects,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elaborateness  of  the  Gdnd. 

(3.)  G6nd  forms  its  negatives  by  prefixing  to  the  indicative  aorist  the  aeparal 
negative  particles  hOlt  or  hallt.  In  this  point  Ku  differs  from  Gdnd,  and  agre< 
with  the  other  dialects.  Thus,  I  do  not,  is  in  Gdnd  KilXt  kty6n  ;  in  Tamil  ityyin 
in  Telugu  ehiyanu  ;  in  Canarese  giyenu  ;  in  Ku  gOnu, 

In  the  following  instances  Ku  accords  more  closely  with  Tamil  and  Canarese 
though  locally  very  remote,  than  with  its  nearer  neighbour,  Telugu. 

(1.)  Telugu  forms  its  plural  by  the  use  of  lu  alone,  except  in  some  of  th 
oblique  forms  of  the  '  rational '  demonstratives.  Ku,  like  Tamil,  makes  a  dii 
ference  between  the  i>lural8  of  nouns  which  denote  rational  beings,  and  those  c 
nouns  of  the  inferior  class.  Tho  Tamil  suffix  of  the  first  class  of  plurals  is  a\ 
of  the  second  class  kal ;  the  corresponding  suffixes  in  Ku  are  dm  or  ri^  an< 
hi. 

(2.)  Telugu  forms  its  masculine  singular  by  means  of  the  suffix  ^m,  :  Canares 
and  Tamil  by  anu  and  an.  Ku  by  means  of  the  suffix  dfiu  or  dnyu.  Thus,  com 
pare  vdda^  Telugu,  he,  with  the  Tamil  avan^  Canarese  avanu^  Ku  avdilu. 

(3.)  Ku  pronouns  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  than  t< 
the  Telugu  and  Gdnd,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative  view  : — 

Tamil.  Canarese.  Ku. 

ydri  (ancient).       dn  (ancient).         dnu. 
ydni       (do.)  dm     (do.)  amu. 

nt.  ntnu.  Uiu^ 

*  See  a  lucidly  arranged  grammar  of  this  language  prepared  by  Mr  Linj^'au 
Latchmajt,  Deputy  Translator  to  the  Ganjam  Agency,  and  published  in  Oriyi 
characters  in  the  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  Mav  and  June  1853.  I  hav( 
not  seen  any  notice  in  any  scientific  work  or  periodical  of  this  valuable  contribu 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages. 


Telugu. 

GOND. 

I, 

nt'w  M. 

and. 

we. 

ni^i/iu. 

atndt. 

thou, 

nivu. 

ima. 

Tamil. 

Canabcse. 

Ku. 

ntr. 

ntvu.    ' 

Ini. 

avan. 

avanu. 

avdflu. 

ivan. 

ivanu. 

tpdflu. 
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Teluqu.       Gond. 

ye,  mtru.  imat, 

be,  remote.         vddu,  &r, 

be,  proximate,  vtdu,  ir, 

(4.)  In  the  Dravidian  laDguages  cootiDgency  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  a 
particle  to  any  verbal  tense,  person  or  number.  This  subjunctive  suffix  is  in 
Telugu  ini,  or  i  ;  in  Canarese  re,  rH,  or  dgyu.  One  of  the  suffixes  employed  in 
the  Tamil  is  kdl,  which  in  the  speech  of  the  vulgar  becomes  kd  ;  and  this  very 
particle  kd,  added,  as  in  Tamil,  to  the  preterite,  is  the  suffix  by  which  the  Ku 
also  forms  conditional  or  contingent  verbs — e.g.,  If  I  do,  is  in  Telugu  nSnu 
chiyudunSni  ;  in  Canarese  ndnu  giffidare ;  in  colloquial  Tamil  this  is  ndn  chey- 
ddkkd  ;  in  Ku  also  (from  the  root  gi,  to  do),  it  is  dnu  gitekkd. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  particulars  Ku  agrees  more  closely  with 
Telugu  than  with  Tamil  or  Canarese. 

(1.)  It  uses  the  neuter  singular  to  denote  the  feminine  singular. 

(2.)  The  oblique  cases  or  "  inflexions  "  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons,  singular  and  plural,  are  identical  with  those  of  Telugu. 

(3.)  The  case  terminations  of  Ku  are  nearly  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Telugu. 

(4.)  The  pronominal  signs  suffixed  to  the  Ku  verbs  accord  on  the  whole  better 
with  Telugu  than  with  any  other  dialect — e.g.,  in  Tamil  the  second  and  third 
persons  plural  end  di£ferently,  the  one  tr,  the  other  dr  ;  in  Telugu  they  end  alike 
— both  generally  in  aru  ;  in  Ku  also  both  thesb  persons  end  alike  in  enu 

(5.)  In  Canarese  all  relative  participles,  including  that  of  the  relative  verb,  end 
in  a  ;  in  Tamil  all  relative  participles,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  future, 
have  the  same  ending.  In  Telugu  the  relative  participle  of  the  indefinite  or 
aoristic  tense  ends  in  edi  or  eft ;  and  in  the  Ku  also  the  relative  past  participle 
exhibits  this  ending.  Thus,  dna, -Tamil,  that  became ;  in  Canarese  dda  ;  in  Telugu 
(indefinite  tense),  ayyUi ;  in  Ku  the  same  form  is  dJti. 

The  various  particulars  now  mentioned  prove  Ku  to  be  distinct  from  G6nd  ; 
'and  though  it  is  allied  to  it,  it  is  allied  only  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  other 
Dravidian  languages.  In  some  points  this  language  differs  from  all  the  other 
dialects  of  the  family ;  for  example,  it  forms  its  past  verbal  participles  not  by 
means  of  the  suffixes  du,  i,  or  n,  the  only  suffixes  known  in  the  other  dialects, 
but  by  suffixing  to  the  root  d,  sometimes  sd  or  jd,  after  the  manner  of  some  of 
the  languages  of  Northern  India.  In  the  other  dialects  of  this  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tulu,  the  negative  verb  possesses  only  one  teuse,  an  aorist;  the 
Ku,  in  addition  to  this  negative  aorist,  has  also,  like  the  Tulu,  a  negative  pre- 
terite— a  decided  advantage  over  the  other  dialects.  The  Ku  suffixes  of  the 
present  verbal  participles  are  also  different  from  those  which  are  found  in  the 
other  Dravidian  dialects.  The  formative  suffix  of  the  present  verbal  participle 
is  in  Telugu  chu  or  iu  ;  in  the  Canarese  Miia  or  ute  ;  in  the  Ku  it  is  i  or  pi. 

5.  RAJMAnAL. — The  lists  of  words  hitherto  published  do  not  go  a  great  way 
towards  proving  this  language  distinctively  Dravidian.  The  evidence  of  the 
pronouns  and  lowest  numeral  is  clear;  but  the  other  distinctively  Dravidian 
words  found  in  the  lists  are  not  numerous.  For  the  present,  perhaps,  all  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  R&jmah&l  contains  a  distinctively  Dravidian 
element.  When  it  has  been  examined  as  carefully  as  the  Or&on,  it  may  be 
possible  to  speak  of  its  relationship  in  stronger  terms.   It  is  commonly  stated  that 
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it  is  almost  the  same  ss  the  Or&on  ;  but  this  opinioo,  thougli  probaUj  eorrfc 
requires  coDfirmation. 

The  principal  and  most  essentially  DraTidian  words  I  have  noticed  are  •> 
follows  : — 


I. 

en. 

•y*. 

Idnt 

Drav 

.  tan. 

we, 

en  {nam,  om). 

nose. 

muna. 

do. 

m^ktm. 

thou, 

ntno. 

tooth, 

pdla. 

do. 

pal. 

you, 

nina  {nima  in  nimkiy  yours). 

ear, 

Udu. 

do. 

kddu. 

he,  she,  it, 

dth. 

hand. 

ktkha. 

do. 

keL 

they. 

owar. 

hair. 

tale. 

do. 

'head.' 

this. 

ih. 

tree, 

man. 

do. 

•uIa'II. 

that. 

dh. 

flower. 

phUp. 

do. 

P^ 

here, 

ino. 

fish. 

fllnl* 

do. 

mtii. 

there. 

ano. 

dove. 

fiHrah, 

do. 

pwrd. 

one, 

art,  ort. 

scorpion, 

,  tilak. 

do. 

m^ 

why, 

endhar. 

pain, 

ndgu 

do. 

nAgH. 

dative  suffix,  ku. 

above. 

miktki. 

do. 

mil. 

mother. 

aya. 

do. 

dyi. 

daughtei 

>,  moki. 

do. 

mag-al. 

man. 

aly  aUa, 

do. 

dh 

come. 

har-tn. 

do. 

bar-a. 

go. 

ek-en. 

do. 

ig-a. 

Unfortunately  the  inflexions  of  the  Rdjmah&l  noun  and  verb  are  not  giren  i 
any  of  the  lists,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  incidental  partieulai 
the  grammatical  construction  of  this  language  remains  unknown.  In  the  piu-ti 
culars  that  follow  the  construction  is  Dravidian.  The  dative  postposition  is  ihc 
m  is  the  sign  of  the  plural  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  replac 
ing  n  of  the  singular ;  ar  is  the  sign  of  the  plural  of  pronouns  of  the  thir 
person. 

6.  OuAOX.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  construction  and  vocabular 
of  the  Orilon  by  an  article  on  that  language  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Atiati 
Society,  vol.  xxxv.,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Batsch,  a  missionary  who  has  laboured  ainongs 
the  Or&ons  in  Ch<lti&  N&gpilr. 

The  personal  pronouns,  which  are  very  regular  and  distinctively  Dravidian,  ar< 
as  follows  : — 


I. 

We. 

Tiiou. 

You. 

nom. 

en. 

em. 

nin. 

uim. 

gen. 

englia. 

cmhai. 

ninghai. 

nimhau 

dat. 

engage. 

emage. 

nin  gage. 

nimdge. 

ace. 

engan. 

eman. 

ninin. 

nimin,  niinanum 

abl. 

engutti. 

emgxutin. 

ningtuti. 

nimgustim. 

instru. 

enganti. 

emanti. 

ninante. 

nimanti. 

loc. 

engtni. 

emanu,  emanum. 

ninganu. 

nimganu. 

agent. 

enim. 

emim. 

ntnim. 

nimim. 

(1.)  em,  we,  is  the  ordinary  plural  of  the  first  person,  used  when  we  means 
more  than  two.  ndm,  which  is  equally  Dravidian,  means,  it  is  said,  *  we  two.' 
This  use  of  ndm  as  a  dual  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  plural  incli^ive 
of  the  other  Dravidian  languages. 
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(2.)  The  third  person  is  represented  only  by  ds,  he,  ad,  it  or  she,  <fr,  they. 
Notice  the  Dravidian  epioene  plural  in  r.    What  f  is  end. 

(3.)  Postpositions,  ge,  to,  for  ;  nu,  upon ;  mund,  before  ;  mecfUa^  above  ;  kuti, 
besides ;  ka^ha,  beyond  ;  menya,  up  ;  ktnya,  beneath.  These  are  purely  Dravidian 
words,    gusti,  from,  I  cannot  identify.i 

(4.)  Numerals.  One,  onta;  two,  cnr;  three,  munc^  ;  four,  ndch.  PAdjectival 
numerals-*-or^  dlao,  one  man,  irib  dlar,  two  men.  The  rest  of  the  numerals  are 
borrowed  from  the  northern  vernaculars. 

(5.)  Words  certainly  Dravidian  are  d/,  man,  pal,  tooth,  hlian,  eye,  boi,  mouth, 
moi/f  nose,  bar,  come. 

(6.)  With  the  exception  of  the  words  cited  above,  the  rest  of  the  Orfton  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs  present  scarcely  any  point  of  resemblance  to  Dravidian 
words.  The  mass  of  the  words  in  the  Or&on  vocabulary  may  be  Kolarian,  but  do 
not  seem  to  be  Dravidian.  This  instance  tends  to  show  that  languages  may  be 
cognate,  whilst  yet  the  proof  may  survive  only  in  the  pronouns,  the  first  few 
numerals,  and  the  structure. 

7.  Dravidian  Element  in  Brahui. — In  many  of  the  particulars  in  which  this 
Brahui  is  found  to  be  allied  to  the  Dravidian  tongues,  it  is  equally  allied  to  each 
of  the  families  of  tongues  included  in  the  Scythian  group,  so  that  to  that  extent 
it  would  be  safest  to  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  non-Aryan  element 
contained  in  Brahui — the  element  which  is  incapable  of  being  affiliated  to  the 
Indo- Persic — appears  to  be  Scythian,  using  the  term  Scythian  in  its  widest  sense. 
Thus  in  Brahui,  as  in  the  Dravidian  dialects,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Scythian 
tongues,  the  cases  of  nouns  are  denoted  by  postpositions.  The  gender  of  nouns 
is  expressed,  not  by  their  inflexions,  but  by  prefixed  separate  words.  The 
number  of  nouns  is  ordinarily  denoted  by  the  use  of  separate  particles  of  plurali- 
sation,  such  as  many,  several,  &c.  When  a  noun  stands  alone  without  any  such 
sign  of  plurality,  its  number  is  considered  to  be  indefinite,  and  it  is  then  regarded 
as  singular  or  plural  according  to  the  context,  or  the  number  of  the  verb  with 
which  it  agrees.  This  rule  is  more  characteristic  of  Tamil  than  of  the  other 
Dravidian  idioms.     Adjectives  are  destitute  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  particulars  in  which  the  Brahui  appears 
to  me  to  present  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  distinctively  Dravidian  element. 
The  observations  I  made  on  the  Brahui  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  were 
founded  on  a  brief  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  language  contained  in  vol.  vii. 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  A  fuller  grammar  and  vocabulary 
has  now  been  supplied  by  Dr  Bellew,  in  his  book  entitled  "  From  the  Indus  to 
the  Tigris  "  (Triibner,  1873),  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  I  advocated — 
<not  that  the  Brahui  was  a  Dravidian  language,  but  that  **  it  evidently  contained 
a  Dravidian  element,  an  element  which  was  probably  derived  from  the  remnant 
of  some  ancient  Dravidian  race  incorporated  with  the  Brahuis  ") — has  been  con- 
firmed. 

(1.)  The  Brahui  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  is  nt,  thou,  precisely  as 
in  all  the  Dravidian  tongues.  The  plural  of  this  pronoun — vis.,  uum,  you  {numd, 
of  you),  is  also  wonderfully  in  accordance  with  old  Dravidian  forms.  The  Canar- 
ese  is  ntm,  you ;  the  Or&on  nim  ;  the  old  Tamil  possessive  is  num<i,  you  (in  which 
we  see  traces  of  an  obsolete  base  num  or  nUm,  you) ;  and  the  ordinary  base  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  this  pronoun  in  Tamil  is  urn.  It  has  been  objected  that  there  is 
nothing  distinctively  Dravidian  in  these  forms,  seeing  that  ni,  thou,  appears  in  some 
shape  in  the  Australian  dialects^  in  Chinese,  and  in  many  of  the  languages  of  High 
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Asia.  TLi«  pronoun  of  the  second  person  has  undoubtedly  a  reiy  wi6m  nagt*  ^ 
has  been  shown  fit  locOt  but  it  is  remarkable  that  throughout  India  and  tba 
countries  adjacent  to  India  it  is  found  only  in  the  Dravidian  languages  Mid  dis 
Brahui.  The  change  from  ni  in  the  binguh&r  to  miim  in  the  plural  appears  to  as 
still  more  distinctively  Dravidiau. 

(2.)  Whilst  n'm  or  n<2m  is  to  be  considered  as  the  moat  clanalcal  form  of  tlit 
plural  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  ntr  is  the  f om»  ordinarilj 
use<l  in  a  separate  shape  in  Tamil,  mini  in  Telugu ;  and  in  coneequence  of  thii 
plural  termination  in  r,  in  nearly  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  the  Btfcond  penon 
plural  of  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood  ends,  not  in  m  or  vm,  but  in  tr,  era, 
(7rtt,  tri,  &c.  The  same  peculiarity  reappears  in  the  Brahui.  Whilat  the  separata 
pronoun  ends  in  m,  r  is  the  pronominal  sign  of  the  second  person  of  the  rerb— 
e.g.f  artri,  ye  are,  artr,  they  are ;  with  which  compare  the  Canarese  iru{U)lri^  ye 
are,  iru{H)drt,  they  are. 

(3.)  A  remarkable  analogy  between  the  Brahui  and  the  Dravidian  languages  is 
apparent  in  the  reflexive  pronoun  ten,  self,  »f..  In  the  Drsridian  languages  this 
pronoun  is  tan  or  tdn,  and  is  regularly  declined,  whilst  the  nominative  is  also 
used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  '  indeed.*  In  Brahui  Um  is  similarly  used,  not  as 
a  particle,  nor  only  as  an  adverb,  but  as  a  pronoun,  and  is  declined  aa  regularly 
as  the  other  pronouns. 

(4.)  Nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  i*,  as  in  Gdnd — t.g.,  hull,  a  horse, 
hultkf  horses. 

(5.)  The  root  of  the  substantive  verb  in  Brahui  is  ar,  in  Tamil  and  Canar- 
ese ir. 

(6.)  Bopp  remarks  that  the  three  lowest  numenJs  could  never  be  introduced 
into  any  country  by  foreigners.     The  truth  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  by  sereral 
circumstances  of  which  Bopp  could  scarcely  have  been  aware.    From  fire  upwards 
the  numerals  of  the  OHlon  are  foreign.     From  four  upwards  the  Brahui  numerals 
are  of  Indo-European  origin  (ft.g.^  char,  four,  panj,  five,  ihask,  six) ;  and  in  the 
compound  numerals  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  the  words  for  one  and  two  are 
also  Indo- European,  but  the  separate  numerals  one,  two,  three,  are  totally  uncon- 
nected  with  the  Sanskrit  family,  and  two  of  them  are  identical  with  Dravidian 
numeralH.     In  Brahui,  two  is  irat ;  compare  Can.  enulu,  two;    Tarn,  irat-itu), 
twofold  or  double.     In  l^rahui,  three  is  mwfit ;  compare  Can.  vu%r-u  ;  Tel.  viiid-u  ; 
Tula  m^ji     The  Dravidian  bases  of  these  numeralH  are  iV,  two,  wjw,  three  ;  and 
if  we  notice  the  terminations  of  the  Bruhui  numerals  (one,  asU,  two,  irat^  three, 
musit),  it  is  obvious  that  the  second  syllable  of  each  of  these  words,  it  or  at,  is 
merely  a  neuter  formative,  like  that  which  w^e  find  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
{e.g.f  compare  ir,  the  base  and  numeral  adjective  '  two,'  with  iradu^  the  abstract 
neuter  noun)  :  consecjuently  the  agreement  of  the  Brahui  with  the  Dravidian 
numerals,  both  in  the  base  and  in  the  formative,  is  complete.     If  we  remember 
the   interchangeable   relation  of  s  and  r,  and  if  we  regard  the  Canarese  inl2r, 
three,  and  the  Brahui  mus^  as  an  instance  of  this  interchange,  as  I  think  we  may 
safely  do  (illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  Tulu  mdji),  we  may  also  venture  to  connect 
the  Dravidian  numeral  base  or^  one,  with  the  Brahui  as.     This  connection,  how- 
ever ia  doubtful,  whereas  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  respecting  two  and  three. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  one  is  achat  in  Pehlevi. 

(7.)  In  the  class  of  auxiliary  words  (prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.)  compare 
the  Brahui  monif  opposite,  with  the  Tamil  munnf,  before. 

The  number  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  Brahui  which  can  with  certainty  be  identi- 
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fied  with  Dravidian  roots  is  not  considerable,  but  it  is  equal  to  the  number  found 
in  the  Or&on  vocabulary. 


Brahui. 

Dravidian. 

Brahui. 

Dravidian. 

eye, 

klMtly 

khan,  kan. 

stone, 

khal, 

kal. 

Uioutb, 

hd. 

hdy,  vdy,  hoi. 

bow. 

bit, 

bit,  bir,  vil. 

ear, 

Ihaf, 

kivi,  kdd'U,  kdH. 

saw, 

ara, 

ara-m. 

face. 

mojif 

mun,  before. 

scorpion, 

telt. 

til. 

brain, 

milt, 

mttlei. 

to  cut, 

hare, 

aru,  art. 

son, 

mdr, 

marri  (G6nd). 

to  beat, 

khal, 

kol  (to  kiU). 

mother. 

di, 

dyi. 

to  do. 

ke,  kar. 

ke,  ge,  ehey: 

water, 

dtr, 

ntr. 

to  come. 

bar, 

bar,  var. 

milk, 

pdhlt, 

pdl. 

to  be. 

ar. 

ir. 

The  analogies  between  the  Brahui  and  the  Dravidian  languages  which  have  now 
been  pointed  out,  are  much  closer  than  any  analogy  which  subsists  between  the 
Dravidian  languages  and  the  Bodo,  the  Dhimal,  and  the  languages  of  the  other 
tribes  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India  which  were  termed  **  Tamulian  "  by 
Mr  Hodgson.  Those  analogies  appear  to  me  to  be  almost  as  remote  as  those  of 
the  Tibetan  family ;  and  are  not  only  less  numerous,  but  also  of  a  less  essential 
character  and  less  distinctive  than  the  analogies  which  are  discoverable  between 
the  Kolarian  tongues  and  the  Dravidian.  Compare  the  following  list  of  Dravidian 
words  of  primary  importance  with  analogous  words  in  the  Brahui,  and  with  the 
words  in  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  which  correspond  in  signification  : — 


Dravidian. 

Brahui. 

Bodo. 

Dhimal. 

thou. 

nt. 

ni. 

nang. 

nd. 

you, 

num. 

num. 

nangchUr, 

nyil. 

we. 

ndm. 

ndn, 

Jong, 

kyel. 

self, 

tan, 

ten. 

gout, 

tdi. 

one. 

or. 

<U'U, 

clti. 

i. 

two. 

irad-u. 

irat, 

gni. 

gne. 

three, 

mUr-u, 

mu8-it 

thdm. 

aim. 

eye. 

kan. 

khan. 

mogon. 

mi. 

ear. 

kivi. 

khaf, 

khomd, 

ndhdifiong 

water. 

uir. 

dtr. 

ddi. 

cht. 

stone. 

kal. 

khal. 

onthdi. 

Unthdr. 

It  secuis  unnecessary  to  give  a  larger  number  of  instances  ;  for  whilst  the 
Brahui  does  appear  to  a  certain  extent  to  contain  Dravidian  forms  and  words,  the 
Bodo  and  Dhimal,  and  to  them  may  be  added  most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the 
north-eastern  forests,  present  no  special  analogies  whatever  ;  and  contain  only  a 
few  of  those  structural  affinities  which  they  have  in  common,  not  only  with  the 
Dravidian,  but  with  the  Tibetan,  and  with  every  language  and  family  of  languages 
of  the  Scythian  group. 
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REMARKS    ON    THE    PHILOLOGICAL    PORTION    OF    MR 
COVER'S  "FOLK-SONGS  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA." 

Eaal  nature  of  the  theory  respecting  the  relationship  of  the  Dravidian 
languages  to  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group^  advocated  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work. 

What  follows  is  the  principal  portion  of  an  article  contributed  by  nie 
to  the  Madras  Mail  in  1872.  In  reprinting  it  here,  I  leave  the  third 
person,  as  used  in  the  article,  unchanged.  It  was  with  much  regret 
that  I  heard  a  few  months  afterwards  of  Mr  Cover's  sudden,  untimely 
death,  which  was  a  great  loss  in  many  respects  to  Southern  India. 


Mr  Cover's  "Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India"  took  the  Indian 
public  by'  surprise.  A  few  slips  and  inaccuracies — perhaps  we  might 
safely  say,  not  a  few — ^are  inevitable  in  a  work  professing  to  illustrate 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  five  or  six  different  peoples  by  means  of 
poetical  translation*  of  the  most  popular  songs  current  in  the  different 
languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  them ;  but  the  plan  of  the  work  is 
so  novel,  the  execution  on  the  whole  so  able,  the  style  of  the  accom- 
panying prose  dissertations  and  explanations  so  vivid  and  graphic,  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  the  better  qualities  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  whose  songs  he  translates  so  warm,  that  his  book  may 
safely  be  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Southern  India  that  have  yet  appeared. 
The  writer  hjis  struck  a  new  vein  in  the  literary  mine,  and  his  remark- 
able success  will,  we  doubt  not,  lead  other  labourers  in  that  mine  to 
turn  their  efforts  in  the  same,  or  a  similar,  direction.  The  defects  of 
the  book  are  the  shadows  of  its  most  conspicuous  merits.  If  the 
writer  had  been  less  ardent  and — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so — 
less  exaggerative,  he  would  probably  have  been  less  appreciative.  If 
he  had  evinced  more  caution  and  less  confidence,  if  he  had  used  quali- 
fying expressions  more  freely,  his  work  would  probably  have  had  less 
attraction  for  the  majority  of  readers. 

The  songs  translated  by  Mr  Cover  do  not,  as  he  himself  remarks, 
touch  the  question  of  roots  and  derivatives.  His  main  object  is,  by 
means  of  those  songs,  to  bring  more  fully  into  view  than  has  yet  been 
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done  the  better  side  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  Dravidians.  Notwith- 
standing this,  philological  questions  are  occasionally  referred  to  through- 
out the  book,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  most  interesting  philological  question  afifecting 
Southern  India — viz.,  the  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to 
other  families  of  tongues.  The  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  relate 
exclusively  to  this  question,  and  in  making  them  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  merits  of 
the  book  before  us,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Gover  informs  us  that  Dr  Caldwell,  in  his  "  Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  the  Dravidian  Languages"  (that  is,  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Can- 
arese,  <S:c.),  was  mistaken  in  classifying  those  languages  with  the 
Scythian  or  Turanian  group  (which,  by  the  way,  he  did  in  the  main 
only,  not  absolutely),  and  that  the  advance  of  philological  science 
since  that  book  was  written  has  proved  those  languages  to  be  simply 
and  purely  Indo-European,  or  Aryan.  This  position  was  taken  by 
Mr  Gover,  it  appears,  in  some  papers  read  by  him  two  years  ago 
before  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  also  in  an  article  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  for  November  last  year.  In  a  letter  to  the  Atl^enceumy 
he  adduces,  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  the  high  authority  of  Dr 
Pope^s  name ;  but  pending  the  publication  by  Dr  Pope  of  the  materials 
Mr  Gover  says  he  has  prepared,  we  must  be  forgiven  for  dealing  ex- 
clusively at  present  with  what  Mr  Gover  himself  has  written. 

Mr  Gover  appears  to  us  to  be  labouring  under  some  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  the  enormous  advance  he  supposes  philological  science 
has  made  since  Dr  CaldwelPs  book  was  published.  During  the  sixteen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  he  says,  "  new  means  of  analysis 
have  been  furnished  by  the  great  German  writers  on  language,  new  rules 
of  classification  have  been  adopted,  the  whole  science  of  philology  has 
been  recast.  Max  Miiller  has  won  his  fame.  As  it  had  been  shown 
that  Wilkins  and  Carey  were  wrong  in  deriving  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages from  the  Sanskrit,  so  it  is  now  known  that  Caldwell  and  Bask 
were  equally  wrong  in  holding  the  theory  of  their  Scythian  origin. 
This  theory  was  an  error,  leading  to  gigantic  mistakes,  but  it  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  progress  of  philological  inquiry."  "The  science  of 
language,  which  seems  to  have  sprung  into  the  world  like  Minerva, 
fully  grown  and  armed,  has  during  the  past  few  years  thrown  vast 
light  upon  this  dark  subject.''  If  all  this  advance  has  been  made 
since  Dr  Caldwell's  book  was  written,  Mr  Cover's  statement  that  it 
was  written  sixteen  years  ago  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen.  He 
must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  book  was  written  sixty  years  ago,  in 
the  prse-scientific  age,  seeing  that  the  first  portion  of  Grimm's  German 
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Qrammar,  in  which  the  laws  of  sounds  were  for  the  first  time  analysed, 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1811 ;  that  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar^ 
by  far  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared, 
was  published  in  1833 ;  and  that  Max  Miiller,  who  had  long  already 
had  an  European  reputation,  must  surely  be  considered  to  have  won 
his  fame  by  1849,  when  the  first  volume  of  his  great  edition  of  the 
"Rig- Veda"  appeared.  Dr  Caldwell's  book,  which  appeared  as  late 
as  1856,  is  only  of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  those 
masters  of  philological  science.  It  may  be  added — though  this  does 
not  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  to  be  right — that 
Max  MiLller  was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  an  upholder  of  that  theory. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  enormous  advance  in  philo- 
logical science  which  Mr  Grover  dilates  upon,  though  a  real  and  great 
advance  as  far  as  it  goes,  is,  after  all,  confined  within  very  narrow 
limita  The  range  within  which  philology  has  learnt  to  deal  with  its 
materials,  and  pursue  its  objects  in  a  tolerably  scientific  method  is 
Btill,  we  believe,  in  a  considerable  degree  confined  to  the  intercom- 
parison  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Aryan  family.  Each  of  those 
languages  is  so  thoroughly  known,  that  no  scholar,  however  fond  of 
theorising  he  may  -be,  can  expect  to  be  able  to  pass  ofif  his  assumptions 
about  anything  connected  with  it  as  facts.  Beyond  the  intercom- 
parison  of  those  languages  *  very  little  philology  worthy  of  being  called 
scientific  has  yet  appeared,  and  when  people  attempt  to  go  further  we 
generally  find  them  amusing  themselves  with  accidental  resemblances, 
and  indulging  in  ingenious  guesses  pretty  much  as  of  old.  Within  the 
Aryan  range,  not  more  than  one  grain  of  assumption  to  four  grains  of 
fact  is  considered  admissible.  Beyond  that  range,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  if  we  find  ourselves  favoured  with  one  grain  of 
fact  to  four  of  assumption!  It  would  have  been  no  loss  to  science  if 
Dr  Caldwell  had  contented  himself  with  comparing  the  Dravidian 
languages  one  with  another,  and  calling  attention  to  the  ptirallelisms 
and  coincidences  which  he  found  between  them  and  other  languages, 
without  attempting  to  build  any  theory  thereupon  respecting  their 
ultimate  relationship.  In  this  particular  Mr  Gover  has  improved  upon 
Dr  Caldwell,  lie  does  not  theorise  !  He  would  not  consent  to  con- 
sider his  view  of  the  Aryan  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
as  a  plausible  theory, — a  theory  supported  by  a  certain  number  of 
facts, — a  theory  which  may  eventually  be  proved  to  be  true, — all 
which  we  are  prepared  to  consider  it.     He  evidently  regards  it,  and 


*  To  which  must  be  added  Dr  Bleek'a  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South 
African  Languages." 
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insists  on  our  regarding  it,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  truth  which  has 
already  been  scientifically  demonstrated ! 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr  Gover  had  made  himself  quite  sure 
of  perfectly  apprehending  Dr  CaldwelFs  Scythic  theory,  before  regard- 
ing its  refutation  and  the  establishment  of  his  own  Aryan  theory  in 
its  place,  as  not  only  of  considerable  moment  from  a  philological  point 
of  view,  but  as  of  vast  moral  and  political  importance.  According  to 
him,  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  was  that  the  Dravidians  are  a  Turanian 
people,  an  offshoot  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  and  their  languages  purely 
and  simply  Turanian.  In  reality  his  theory  was  not  so  different  from 
'hit  Gover's  as  Mr  Gover  appears  to  suppose.  For  this  misapprehension 
Dr  Caldwell  himself  was  partly  to  blame.  He  used  expressions  at 
times  implying  his  belief  in  the  affiliation  of  the  Dravidian  languages, 
not  to  the  Aryan  family,  but  to  the  Turanian  group  of  families, 
whilst,  in  those  portions  of  his  book  in  which  he  discussed  the  question 
in  greater  detail,  he  attributed  almost  as  much  importance  to  the  Aryan 
affinities  as  to  the  Turanian,  contenting  himself  with  holding  that  the 
Turanian  affinities  were  more  numerous  and  more  essentially  charac- 
teristic He  felt  it  hard,  we  presume,  to  be  obliged  always  to  use  a 
round-about  mode  of  expression,  and  so  laid  himself  open  to  misap- 
prehension by  often  using  the  word  "  Scythian  "  alone  for  short.  His 
lists  of  Glossarial  Affinities  would  almost  satisfy  Mr  Gover's  views. 
He  adduced  eighty-four  Dravidian  roots  which  he  considered  Scythian, 
and  of  these  he  stated  that  twenty-five  appeared  to  be  also  Aryan. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  including  words  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  vernaculars, 
he  gave  a  list  of  twenty-one  roots  common  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
Dravidian,  and  a  hundred  and  six  roots  common  to  the  Dravidian  and 
the  western  representatives  of  the  Aryan  family.  He  considered  also 
that  those  hundred  and  six  roots  ''  must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Dravidian  languages  before  the  Sanskrit  separated  from  its  sisters,  or 
at  least  before  the  Sanskrit  as  a  separate  tongue  came  in  contact  with 
the  Dravidian  family."  These  roots,  he  said,  "  are  so  numerous,  many 
of  them  are  so  remarkable,  and  when  all  are  taken  together  the  analogy 
which  they  bring  to  light  is  so  distinct  that  an  ultimate  relation  of 
some  kind  between  the  Dravidian  and  Indo-European  families  may  be 
regarded  as  conclusively  established  "  (p.  453).  In  the  same  page  he 
suggests  two  alternative  suppositions  as  to  the  nature  of  this  relation- 
ship, one  of  which  is  that  ''  it  must  be  concluded  that  both  races  were 
descended  from  a  common  source."  *     He  did  not,  however,  consider 

*  The  following  might  alio  have  been  adduced :— '*  A  oontideration  of  the  Dra- 
vidian demoDstratiye  and  interrogative  vowela  tends  to  oonfirm  the  suppoaition 
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the  Aryan  origin,  of  the  Dra vidian  languages  capable  of  being  proved 
by  glossarial  affinities  alone,  such  as  he  had  adduced.  He  considered 
grammatical  structure,  methods  of  dealing  with  materials,  and  vital 
spirit,  as  of  more  importance  in  determining  the  relationship  of  long 
separated  tongues  than  mere  verbal  resemblances,  many  of  which  might 
turn  out  on  further  investigation  to  be  fallacious ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  appeared  to  him  to  be 
furnished  from  this  quarter,  he  considered  "  the  propriety  of  placing 
these  languages  in  the  Scythian  group  rather  than  in  the  Indo- 
European  indicated;"  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  called  attention, 
in  connection  with  almost  every  point  discussed  in  the  book,  to  the 
**  deep-seated  Indo-Europeanisms "  which  he  found  imbedded  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  these  languages.  The  fullest  statement  of 
his  theory  is  in  page  50  of  the  Introduction.  "  Whilst,  therefore,"  he 
says,  "  1  classify  the  Dravidian  family  of  languages  as  essentially  and 
in  the  main  Scythian,  I  consider  them  as  of  all  Scythian  tongues  those 
which  present  the  most  numerous,  ancient,  and  interesting  analogies 
to  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  position  which  this  family 
occupies,  if  not  mid-way  between  the  two  groups,  is  on  that  side  of 
the  Scythian  group  on  which  the  Indo-European  appears  to  have  been 
severed  from  it.  If  this  view  be  correct  (as  I  think  it  will  be  shown 
to  be),  the  Indo-Europeanisms  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  carry  us  back  to  a  period  beyond  all  history,  beyond  all 
mythology,  not  only  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  western  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  race  from  the  eastern,  but  prior  also  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  yet  undivided  Indo-Europeans  from  the  Scythian  stock." 

"On  the  whole,  we  appear  to  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
various  forms  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  which  have 
now  been  compared,  are  identical,  and  that  this  word  was  the  common 
property  of  mankind  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European 
tribes  from  the  rest  of  the  Japhetic  family"  (p.  306).  **A  similar 
form  of  the  accusative  being  extensively  prevalent,  as  we  have  seen, 


I  have  already  expressed  that  the  Dravidian  family  has  retained  some  Pne- 
Sanskritic  elements  of  immense  antiquity,  and  in  particular  that  its  demonstra- 
tives, instead  of  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit,  represent  those  old 
Japhetic  bases  from  which  the  primary  demonstratives  of  the  Sanskrit  itself,  as 
well  as  of  various  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  family,  were  derived  " 
(p.  345).  "Instead  of  supposing  the  Dravidian  dialects  to  have  borrowed  these 
demonstratives  (which  are  still  purer  than  the  Persian)  from  the  Sanskrit  (which 
are  irregular  and  greatly  corrupted),  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Dravidian  demonstrative  vowels  retain  and  exhibit  the  primaeval  bases  from  which 
the  demonstratives  of  the  Sanskrit  and  of  all  other  Indo-European  tongues  have 
been  derived"  (p.  840). 
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in  the  Scythian  tongues,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  derive  the  Dra- 
vidian  case-sign  from  the  Indo-European.  In  this  instance  it  is  better 
to  conclude  that  both  families  have  retained  a  relic  of  their  original 
oneness"  (p.  221).  "The  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  remote 
original  affinity  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Sanskrit, 
or  rather  between  those  languages  and  the  Indo-European  tongues,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  allow  us  to  give  the  Dravidian  languages  a  place 
in  the  Indo-European  group,  is  altogether  different  from  the  notion 
of  a  direct  derivation  of  those  languages  from  the  Sanskrit.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  remote  original  affinity  is  favoured  by  some  interesting 
analogies  both  in  the  grammar  and  also  in  the  vocabulary,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  their  place"  (p.  29).  "Indo-European  analogies  are 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  individuality  and  vital  essence  of  the 
Dravidian  languages,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  them  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  early  association,  however  intimate.  It  is  only 
on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  remote  or  partial  relationship 
that  they  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  fully  explained  "  (p.  340). 

In  another  passage  the  theory  of  spontaneous  development  ab  intra 
was  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  certain  tendencies  in 
the  Indo-European  direction  observable  in  the  treatment  of  the  gender 
of  nouns : — "  (These  tendencies)  are  not  the  result  of  Sanskrit  in- 
fluences, of  which  no  trace  is  perceptible  in  this  department  of  Dra- 
vidian grammar,  but  have  arisen  from  the  progressive  mental  culti- 
vation of  the  Dravidians  themselves"  (p.  171).  The  pages  are  those 
of  the  first  edition  ;  and  respecting  the  real  nature  of  the  theory  of  Dra- 
vidian relationship  advocated  therein,  some  degree  of  misapprehension 
Keems  to  have  been  entertained  by  some  other  persons  besides  Mr 
Gover. 

If  Mr  Gover  had  noticed  these  and  similar  passages,  he  could  hardly 
have  supposed  the  difference  between  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  and  his 
own  to  be  so  great  and  essential,  and  pregnant  with  such  momentous 
consequences  to  the  governors  and  the  governed  as  he  has  done. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  upholder  of  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  should 
not  hail  with  pleasure  any  well- considered  attempt  to  bring  the  Indo- 
Europeanisms  of  the  Dravidian  languages  more  fully  to  light.  The 
question  between  Dr  Caldwell  and  Mr  Gover  is  only  one  of  less  or 
more.  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  is  so  wide — it  takes  us  so  far  back  into 
the  mist  of  ages — that  there  seems  to  be  room  in  it  for  as  many  new 
theories  as  are  likely  to  be  invented.  Boom  could  be  found  in  it-  even 
for  Mr  Governs  theory,  if  only  its  sharp  comers  were  a  little  smoothed 
away.  One  of  those  sharp  comers  is  the  exclusiveness  of  his  theory, 
as  it  is  held  by  him  at  present.     He  will  not  consent  to  give  and  take. 
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but  must  have  all.     We  are  not  sure  whether  his  theory  will  fare 
better  for  this  in  the  end,  when  it  comes  to  be  carefully  scrutinised  by 
the  great  scholars  in  Europe.     Doubtless  Mr  Qover  will  hold  that  so 
much  of  Dr  Caldwell's  book  as  advocates  the  existence  of  Aryan  ele- 
ments in  the  Dravidian  languages  is  perfectly  sound.     His  only  objec- 
tion doubtless  will  be  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.     Yet  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  part  of  the  book  which  met  with  the  severest  criticism.    The 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  whilst  attributing 
some  weight  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  Caldwell  from  correspon- 
dences of  form  and  spirit  in  favour  of  the  relationship  of  the  Dravidian 
languages  with  the  Scythian,  thought  all  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerned  the  comparison  of  those  languages  with  any  other  than  the 
Scythian  so  nearly  destitute  of  scientific  value  that  its  omission  would 
have  been  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss !     Here,  as  w*e  often  see,  doctors 
differ ;  and  here,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr  Cover  may  expect  to  find  rocks 
ahead  in  his  exclusion  of  all  Scythian  elements  from  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  his  affiliation  of  them,  simply  and  absolutely,  to  the 
Aryan  family.    In  comparing  the  Dravidian  languages  with  the  Aryan, 
he  will  enjoy  many  advantages,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded 
him,  not  only  by  the  grammars  and  dictionaries,  but  by  the  exten- 
sive, ancient  literatures  of  the  languages  compared  ;  but  freedom  from 
criticism  will  not  be  one  of  the  advantages  he  will  enjoy.    The  evidence 
he  adduces  must  be  capable  of  enduring  a  far  more  searching  examina- 
tion than  that  adduced  by  Dr  Caldwell  in  support  of  his  elastic  Scythic 
theory.     It  is  much  more  easy  to  discover  an  error  in  a  comparison 
when  both  terms  are  accurately  known,  than  when  one  only  is  accu- 
rately known,  and  the  other  is  known  only  very  imperfectly.     When 
Dr  Caldwell  wandered  off,  in  search  of  Dravidian  aflinities,  over  the 
trackless  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and  amongst  the  fogs  and  fens  of 
Siberia,  whilst  it  would  be  extremely  easy  for  him  to  go  astray  and 
lose  his  way,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  follow  him  up  and  prove, 
point  by  point,  where,  when,  and  how  he  had  gone  astray.     But  when 
Mr  Cover  attempts  to  prove  the  Dravidian  languages  as  distinctively 
Aryan  as  the  Sanskrit,  or  the  Greek,  or  even  as  the  Celtic,  he  works 
at  our  own  door,  before  our  own  eyes,  in  the  full  light  of  the  most 
carefully  elaborated  works  of  the  best  masters  in  philological  science ; 
and  if  he  should  happen  at  any  time  to  speculate  a  little  too  wildly, 
or  to  make  too  positive  an  assertion  about  something  not  perfectly 
warranted  by  the  evidence,  plenty  of  scholars  will  be  ready  to  be  down 
upon  him  in  a  trice. 

Mr  Cover  says  that  it  is  probably  not  extravagant  or  untrue  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  true  Dravidian  root  common  to  the  three  great 
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^  branches — Tamil,  Telngu,  and  Canarese — that  cannot  be  clearly  shown 
J  to  be  Aryan.  He  takes  as  a  specimen  the  word  j^.y^  devil,  and  tells 
i  us  that  the  true  meaning  is  not  "  devil,"  but  "  light,"  and  signified 
originally  "  the  bright  one,"  that  is,  the  deity.  The  name  being  Aryan, 
the  deity  denoted  by  this  name  was  also  Aryan,  and  was  identical  with 
the  clement  light.  But  some  of  the  Dravidians,  cut  ofif  from  the  better 
teaching  of  the  fathers  of  their  race,  degenerated  in  their  worship,  and 
thus  a  god  was  changed  into  a  devil !  This  idea  is  plausible,  and  it 
is  ingeniously  worked  out ;  but  its  accuracy  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  alleged  original  signification  of  the  word 
is  based.  It  is  an  interesting  question  of  roots  and  derivatives,  and 
Mr  Governs  discussion  of  it  is  earnest  and  vigorous.  Our  only  doubt 
is  as  to  whether  his  argument  is  conclusive.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
on  which  Mr  Gover  feels  no  doubt  at  all. 

He  argues  first  that  the  root  of  the  Tamil  word  p^y  is  identical  with 
the  first  part  of  the  Sanskrit  word  for  devil,  piideha,  which  was  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  *  light ;  *  and  then,  that  the  Tamil  relationships 
of  this  word  combine  to  show  that  *  light '  was  its  original  meaning. 
We  may  remark,  at  the  outset,  that,  even  if  these  statements  were 
correct,  they  would  not  prove  that  the  being  now  worshipped  as  a 
devil  was  originally  a  bright  being,  a  god.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  history  of  the  words ;  to  ascertain  whether  the 
root  meaning  had  remained  unchanged  up  to  the  time  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  worship  of  this  god  or  devil ;  or  whether  it  might  not  have 
sustained  one  of  those  accidental  twists  so  common  in  all  languages, 
which  are  found  to  act  as  the  starting  point  of 'new  and  unexpected 
meanings.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that,  because  the  oldest 
shape  of  the  root  of  the  English  word  '  money '  is  the  Sanskrit  man, 
*  to  think,'  therefore  money  acquired  this  name  because  it  is  some- 
thing that  people  '  think '  a  great  deal  about.  The  ultimate  derivation 
might  bo  correct,  yet  the  assumption  founded  upon  it  wouhl  be 
erroneous.  It  would  be  found  that  the  word  'money'  received  an 
accidental  twist  in  the  direction  of  its  modern  meaning.  We  should 
•  be  taken  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  in  Rome,  the  Mint  in  which 
money  was  first  coined,  and  there  we  should  see  how  the  change  of 
meaning  took  place, — the  goddess's  name  being  derived  from  moneo, 
to  warn,  and  this  probably  being  an  offshoot  from  vian^  to  think. 
Where  the  modem  meaning  of  a  word  differs  very  widely  from  the 
root  meaning,  we  must  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  such  acci- 
dental change.  We  have,  therefore,  to  ask  not  only  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Sanskrit  piideha  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  adorn, 

to  shine,  but  also  whether  that  was  the  sense  in  which  the  word  came 

2l 
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to  be  80  applied.  It  looks  extraordinary  that  the  name  of  the  verj 
worst  class  of  spirits  known  to  the  Sanskrit-speaking  races  should  have 
been  intended  to  have  a  meaning  so  much  better  than  that  of  the 
names  of  the  half  divine  Asuras,  Daityas,  D&navas,  Nftgas,  R&kshasas, 
and  Yakshas,  and  equal  in  beauty,  as  well  as  similar  in  signification, 
to  that  of  the  Devas,  the  divine  beings,  themselves.  When  we  seek 
for  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  term  PUdcJia  came  to  be 
applied  to  malignant  beings,  Sanskrit  authorities  supply  ns  with 
derivations  which  differ  widely  from  Mr  Governs.  Dr  Host  derives 
pUdcJta  from  api  +  Sachy  to  attack,  and  says  that  when  api  is  used  as 
a  preposition  it  generally  loses  its  initial  a.  Native  scholars  supply 
us  with  a  derivation  which  is  in  accordance  with  native  ideas  as  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  piidcha.  PUdduiy  according  to  them, 
means  an  'eater  of  flesh,'  and  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
regular  compound,  piht-anf  a  word  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  peSi,  a  noun  regularly 
formed  from  the  root  ^ni,  means  both  a  lump  of  flesh,  and  the  name 
of  a  female  fiend.  Compare  the  Tamil  pii/chchi,  a  female  deviL  How 
a  noun  signifying  'flesh'  comes  from  a  root  signifying  'to  adorn,' 
is  the  only  question  that  remains,  and  that  ceases  to  present  any 
difficulty  when  it  is  remembered  that  that  root  signifies  also  to  *  fonuy' 
to  '  figure,'  to  *  organize,'  and  even  to  *  put  on,'  to  *  cover.' 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tamil  word  j)Si/y  and  here 
our  course  is  comparatively  clear.    Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
the  idea  that  the  Sanskrit  pisdcha  was  originally  a  'bright  being,' 
Mr  Gover  does  not  consider  pei/  derived  from  piSdcIia  by  corruption 
or  abbreviation,  but  holds  merely  that  the  roots  are  identical.      The 
Dravidiau  tongues,  he  -says,  do  not  need  these  foreign  analogies   to 
show  that  pei/f  a  devil,  conies  from  a  root  meaning  light.     He  might, 
we  think,  have  made  out  a  plausible  case  for  the  direct  derivation  of 
2>ei/  from  piklcha.    [Dr  Gundert  is  in  favour  of  this  derivation.]     Some 
Sanskrit  words  have  in  this  way  got  abbreviated,  and  both  the  abbre- 
viated form  and  the  unabbreviated  are  in  use.     Probably,  however, 
Mr  Gover  was  right  in  not  committing  himself  to  the  direct  derivation 
of  pey  from  pisdcha.     Though  the  words  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inter- 
changeable, yet  people  who  are  skilled  in  diabolical  refinements  draw 
a  distinction  between  them.     Pey,  they  say,  means  the  ghost  of  a 
human  being  that  has  become  powerful   and  malignant.     It  has  a 
name  and  a  place  of  residence,  and  is  systematically  worshipped.     The 
pisdcha,  on  the  other  hand,  they  say,  has  no  home,  or  name,  or  wor- 
ship.    The  bhitta,  they  add,  is  a  demon  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  an 
attendant  on  the  Brahmanical  demon-gods.     It  is  still  more  worthy 
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of  notice  that  pit/  has  meaniDgs  which  piidcha  has  not.  In  combina- 
tion with  names  of  plants,  pet/  means  '  wild,  uncultivated,  useless  for 
human  food  ; '  in  combination  with  names  of  animals  it  means  '  mad.' 
We  often  find  that  the  use  of  a  word  in  combination  throws  light  on 
its  original  meaning.  This  may  be  so  in  this  case — or  it  may  not — as 
it  is  possible  that  this  application  to  plants  and  animals  may  be  only 
a  metaphorical  transfer  of  the  older  meaning  of  MeviL'  Still,  in 
either  case,  the  direct  derivation  of  piy  from  piSdcha,  a  word  which  is 
never  used  in  this  way,  may  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  though  possible. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  Dravidian  evidence  adduced  by  Mr 
Gover  to  show  that  piy  comes  from  a  root  meaning  light.  He  begins 
his  argument  by  stating  that  another  form  of  the  word  in  Tamil  is 
penanij  a  devil,  and  this  he  says  appears  in  Khond  as  pennUf  the  name 
of  the  deity,  the  meaning  of  which  name  is  the  *  sun '  or  *  light.'  Its 
ultimate  connection  is  with  the  Sanskrit  pirns  and  the  Greek  ^aitca. 
From  this  he  argues,  that  whether  amongst  the  Khonds  or  the  Tamil- 
ians,  the  worship  of  the  devil  was  originally  the  worship  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Governs  theory,  there  is  no  such 
word  for  devU  in  the  Tamil  language  as  pSnam,  though  it  is  true  that 
in  Malay&lam  there  is  a  word  meaning  devil,  pina,  which  would  in 
Tamil  be  pSnei.  In  Tamil,  however,  we  have  a  corresponding  word 
pCf  a  word  meaning  foam,  froth,  which  is  represented  as  identical  with 
pinam,  a  fuller  form  of  the  same  word ;  and  this  pinam  in  turn  is 
identical  with  the  Sanskrit  phena,  froth.  It  looks  as  if  the  two  words 
pey,  devil,  and  pe,  froth,  with  the  more  correct  form  of  the  latter, 
phianif  were  somehow  connected.  From  p^,  foam,  would  come  piyi, 
one  who  foams,  one  from  whose  mouth  pi  comes,  and  jyiyi  would 
naturally  be  abbreviated  into  ;>^y.  What  more  natural  origin  than 
this  could  be  desired  for  pey,  devil  1  Mr  Gover  may  possibly  object 
that,  however  plausible  it  may  be,  it  leaves  the  Tamil  word  for  devil 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  sweetness  and  light  it  ought  to  denote.* 

After  discussing  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  piiiam  being 
a  Tamil  word  for  devil,  he  proceeds  to  adduce  examples  of  Dravidian 
words  beginning  with  /?,  6,  or  f,  and  meaning  light,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  i^y  also  must  (could,  would,  or  should)  mean  light.  One 
of  the  words  he  adduces  is  veyyilj  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  root  of 
this  word,  however,  means  not  light,  but  heat.     It  is  from  ve,  to  be 


*  Mr  Beames  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  the  derivation  of  jity — if 
derived  from  Sanskrit  at  all — from  prSla,  a  corjwe,  also  a  ghost,  one  of  the  Pra- 
krit forms  of  which  would,  according  to  the  usual  rule,  be  piya,  preta  (iu  Tamil 
piredam)  occasionally  has  in  Tamil  the  meaning  of  ghost ;  but  piy  never  means 
corpse,    ptyam  is  unknown  in  Tamil 
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hot,  one  of  the  commonest  roots  in  the  language,  and  very  prolific  of 
derivatives.  The  two  Tamil  roots  that  really  mean  light,  o/,  a  shining 
light,  and  vel,  a  diffused  light,  cannot  be  brought  into  any  harmony 
with  pe^.  Another  word  which  he  adduces  is  piei,  which  he  says 
"  in  ancient  Tamil  was  the  moon."  It  looks  as  if  he  had  been  follow, 
ing  Dr  Hunter^s  authority  here,  as  we  find  that  in  his  "  Comparative 
Dictionary  of  the  Non- Aryan  Languages,"  Hunter  puts  pireiy  for 
moon,  under  the  head  of  Ancient  Tamil.  The  word,  however,  is 
equally  modern  and  ancient,  and  it  means,  not  the  moon  itself,  except 
by  poetic  licence,  but  the  waxing  and  waning  moon,  the  crescent  moon. 
And  to  this  the  derivation  of  the  word  points.  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  piTy  the  root  of  pi'ra,  other,  and  pirar,  to  change.  The 
meaning  of  pirei  is  doubtless  *  that  which  changes,'  *  the  changing 
phases  of  the  moon.' 

The  word  on  which  Mr  Gover  appears  to  place  his  chief  dependence 
is  pagal,  day,  *  the  light  time,'  which  he  divides  quite  correctly  into 
pa^f  the  root,  and  a/,  a  formative  termination.  He  might  have  quoted 
the  same  word  in  all  the  Dra vidian  dialects,  but  he  contents  himself 
with  the  Tuluva,  and  three  Dravidian  dialects  of  Central  India — th^ 
Madi,  the  Rutluk,  and  the  Madia — evidently  following  Hunter  herein. 
If  pag^  the  verbal  root  of  this  word  pagaly  day,  really  meant  light,  it 
would  be  an  interesting,  if  not  a  perfectly  conclusive,  argument  in 
favour  of  Mr  Cover's  view.  And  wliy  should  not  this  be  its  meaning  ? 
It  is  certainly  very  natural  that  the  word  for  the  day,  as  distinguished 
from  the  night,  should  mean  light ;  and  it  is  natural  also  that  a  per- 
son, finding  light  placed  first  in  the  list  of  meanings  in  most  diction- 
aries, should  conclude  that  this  was  regarded  by  the  authors  of  those 
dictionaries  as  the  root  meaning  of  the  word.  But  however  natural 
these  assumptions  may  be,  they  are  mere  assumptions  after  all ;  and 
the  second  of  the  two,  the  assumption  that  Tamil  dictionaries  are 
accustomed  to  place  the  root  meaning  first,  and  to  follow  this  up  by 
derivative  meanings  in  the  order  of  their  development,  is  notoriously 
err(meous.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  author  of  the  "Chaturakaradi," 
the  most  classical  Tamil  dictionary,  saw  quite  clearly  that  it  was  a  pure 
old  form  of  verbal  noun.  He  gives  the  form  of  the  same  verbal  noun  in 
common  use  as  an  equivalent,  and  two  other  verbal  nouns  nearly  equi- 
valent ;  and  yet  he  places  these  words  in  the  middle  of  the  list  of  mean- 
ings, instead  of  at  the  beginning.  We  shall  adhere  to  his  meanings,  but 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  arranging  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  himself, 
if  he  had  studied  the  matter,  must  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  deve- 
loped. The  succession  of  meanings  will  be  found  to  afford  some  interest- 
ing examples  of  the  association  of  ideas.     Pagal,  verbal  noun,  from  the 
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root  pag-u,io  divide:  meanings — l^paguttaly  'division;*  2,  'a  divi- 
sion j*  3,  piridaly  *  partition  ; '  4,  pilattal,  *  splitting,'  *  cleaving  a  thing 
into  two  equal  portions;*  5,  'middle/  the  middle  of  anything  being 
the  point  where  tfie  division  or  cleavage  takes  place ;  G,  *  the  middle 
pin  of  a  yoke'  (a  particular  application  of  the  new  meaning  *  middle ') ; 
7,  *  the  middle  of  the  day,' '  midday,*  *  noon  *  (another  and  more  impor- 
tant exami)le  of  the  same) ;  8,  *  the  sun,*  the  cause  of  noonday  bright- 
ness; 9,  'light;*  10,  'the  whole  period  of  daylight,'  the  day,  as 
distinguished  from  the  night;  11, 'the  day,'  inclusive  of  the  night; 
1 2,  '  time.'  Tliat  pagal  meant,  and  still  means,  especially  midday,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  Pagaleikku  mel  (and  the 
corresponding  Telugu  phrase)  means,  not  '  after  the  day  is  over,'  but 
simply  '  afternoon.' 

We  see  now  that  the  root  meaning  of  pagal  is  not  light,  as  Mr  Gover 
supposed  it  to  be,  but  division,  and  with  this  disappears  every  trace 
of  evidence  from  Dravidian  sources  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
the  Tamil  p^y  was  not  so  black  as  he  has  been  painted,  but  was  origin- 
ally a  bright  being,  a  deity*  Mr  Gover  informs  us  that  a  hundred 
other  examples  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  meaning  of  the 
word  pey ;  but  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  us  to  deal  with  them 
until  we  know  what  they  are.  It  is  evident  that  Mr  Gover  was  dili- 
gently looking  out  all  over  India  for  words  for  light  beginning  with 
the  letter  p,  and  in  this  inquiry  he  appears  to  have  found  only  a  very 
little  help  in  Dr  Hunter  s  lists.  Of  the  seventeen  South  Indian  words 
for  light  given  by  Dr  Hunter,  none  begin  with  a  p,  so  none  could  be 
made  use  of;  but  amongst  the  twenty-one  words  for  light  contained  in 
the  list  of  words  belonging  to  the  dialects  of  Central  India,  fortunately 
one  word  beginning  with  a  p  was  found,  and  here  it  is.  "  In  another 
dialect,"  says  Mr  Gover,  "  pfynioro  is  the  light."  The  Keikadi  of  Dr 
Hunter's  lists  is  that  other  dialect.  There  are  two  letters  different  in 
Dr  Hunter.  He  gives  the  word  as  payvmro^  not  as  peynioi-o.  This 
makes  the  resemblance  of  the  first  syllable  to  the  Tamil  pey  a  little 
more  doubtful ;  but  apart  from  this,  one  would  like  to  know  the  signi- 
fication of  the,  second  portion  of  the  word,  and  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  entire  word.  It  looks  like  a  compound,  and  therefore  requires 
explanation.  One  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  so  is  that  it  resembles 
so  much  a  word  for  day  (not  light)  in  another  Central  Indian  dialect,  the 
Yerukala  of  Dr  Hunter's  lists.  The  word  is  given  in  two  shapes,  pamr 
maru  and  pangamaru.  This  word  must  surely  be  a  compound ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  each  part 
of  the  compound  that  we  sliall  be  able  to  determine  its  ulterior  relation- 
ship.    In  this  particular  Dr  Hunter's  lists  of  words  cannot  always  be 
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trusted.  When  the  questioner  does  not  know  the  language  of  the 
person  questioned,  and  the  person  questioned  is  equally  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  questioner,  the  result  will  sometimes  be  of  an  amusing 
rather  than  a  satisfactory  nature. 

"  It  has  always  been  easy/'  Mr  Gover  says,  "  to  change  a  god  into  a 
devil.  The  last  word  used  is  an  illustration,  for  devil  is  a  clear  deriv- 
ative from  deva,  and  is  closely  related  to  deity.  That  gods  have  ere 
now  been  changed  into  devils  is  certain,  of  which  perhaps  the  best 
proof  is  the  fact  that  the  word  deva,  a  god  amongst  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking  race,  denotes  a  demon  amongst  the  monotheistical  Zoroas- 
trians."  Mr  Gover's  illustration  of  this  change  is  a  remarkable,  if  not  a 
satisfactory  one.  He  evidently  considers  the  derivation  of  our  English 
devil — like  that  of  the  French  diahle^  the  Italian  diavolo,  and  the  Ger- 
man teufd,  from  the  ^/aCoXo;  of  the  Greek  New  Testament — as  an  old- 
world  theory  which  the  advance  of  science  has  annihilated.  As  the 
final  /  in  devil  keeps  its  place  in  all  the  European  languages,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  advise  Mr  Gover  to  retain  it,  and  then  he  would  be  able 
to  give  the  word  an  interesting  extension.  Deval  is  the  Hindustani 
for  a  temple,  and  the  name  must  denote,  not  the  house  of  God,  but  a 
place  where  devils  are  worshipped  ! 

'  Mr  Governs  philology  is  used  throughout  to  support  his  ethnology. 
He  considers  it  of  great  moral  and  political  importance  to  prove  that 
the  Dravidians  are  an  Aryan,  not  a^  Scythian  race.  The  Scythian 
theory,  he  says,  "  shuts  up  the  doors  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling 
between  the  Dravidian  peoples  and  their  English  conquerors,  and  rele- 
gates the  former  to  that  particular  human  race  which  is  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  and  therefore  farthest  from  their  Aryan  fellow- 
subjects."  Whether  the  Scythic  theory  be  ever  refuted  on  philological 
grounds  or  not,  we  think  Mr  Gover  need  not  distress  himself  by  attri- 
buting to  it  such  deplorable  consequences.  He  quotes  Dr  Farrar's 
estimate  of  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  peoples,  as  if  it  corroborated  his 
own ;  but  the  exceptions  mentioned  by  Dr  Farrar  deprive  his  estimate 
of  the  value  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed.  The  exceptions,  he 
says,  are  the  Chinese,  Finns,  Magyars,  and  Turks.  He  ought  to  have 
added  the  Japanese.  This  is  an  extraordinary  mode  of  stating  an 
exception,  though  whether  it  is  correctly  attributed  to  Dr  Farrar  we 
know  not.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  the  Turanians  belong  to  the  lowest 
strata  of  humanity,  with  the  exception  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  their 
number  who  occupy  a  very  respectable  position  among  the  upper  strata. 
It  may  have  been  meant  that  whatever  be  said  of  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  certain  Turanian  peoples,  yet  in  so  far  as  their  moral 
nature  is  concerned,  it  is  undeniable  that  all  Turanians  are  inferior  to 
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all  Aryans.  Even  when  thas  limited^  this  statement  is  still  far  too 
sweeping.  Few  people  consider  the  Turks  morally  inferior  to  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  placing  the  (Hungarian) 
Magyars  either  morally  or  intellectually  below  the  Roumanians  or  the 
Croats.  Progress  in  civilisation  depends  not  only  on  race,  but  also, 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree,  on  climate  and  external  circum- 
stances. Moral  development  is  profoundly  afifected  by  religion  and 
political  history.  If  the  Gonds,  the  Khonds,  and  the  other  Dra vidian 
tribes  of  Central  India  are  Aryans,  as  the  civilised  Dravidians  are  now 
asserted  to  be,  it  is  plain  that  Aryan  blood  alone  is  not  all-sufficient, 
and  that  isolation  amongst  forests  and  mountains  makes  Aryans  some- 
times look  marvellously  like  Scythians.  Those  *  Veddahs  of  Ceylon ' 
(in  Tamil  VidaVy  huntsmen),  who  are  introduced  as  examples  of  Turan- 
ian "  imperfectibility,"  are  probably  the  Dravidian  aborigines  of  the 
island.  According  to  Mr  Gover,  therefore,  they  must  be  Aryans.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  discussion  ceases  to  have  any  special  importance 
or  significance,  when  Dr  Caldwell's  Scythic  theory  is  correctly  appre- 
hended. If  the  Dravidian  race  separated  from  the  great  primitive 
Asian  hordes  before  the  final  separation  from  the  same  hordes  of  the 
Aryan  tribes, — if  we  suppose  it  to  have  taken  its  origin  at  so  high  a 
point  as  this  in  the  stream  of  time, — it  is  evident  that  every  attempt 
to  differentiate  between  Aryans  and  Turanians,  in  so  far  as  the  Dravi- 
dians are  concerned,  may  almost  as  well  be  abandoned.  In  physiolo* 
gical  characteristics  and  capacity  for  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, the  Dravidians  are  probably  fit  to  be  classified  with  the  most 
favoured  race ;  and,  being  a  primitive  race  themselves,  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  what  other  primitive  races  we  affiliate  them. 


III. 
SUNDARA  pInDYA. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  from  the  Muhammedan  historians 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  with  Colonel  Yule's  remarks,  and  a 
few  additional  particulars. 

Passages  from  Polo's  contemporary,  Rashiduddin,  quoted  in  Sir  H. 
Elliot's  "  History  of  India  "  (new  edition,  p.  69). 

"  M'abar,  from  KMam  to  Sil&war  (should  be  Niltlwar  =  Nellore),«xtend8 

300  parasangs  along  the  shore The  king  is  called  Dewar,  which 

means  in  the  M'abar  language  *  the  Lord  of  wealth.' ....  Within  the 
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last  few  years  (written  towards  1300)  Sundar  Bandi  was  Dewar,  who, 
with  his  three  brothers,  obtained  power  in  different  directions,  and 
Malik  al-Taki-uddin,  brother  of  Shaikh  Jamaluddin,  was  his  minister 
and  adviser,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  government  of  Fatan,  Malefatan, 
and  B4wal  (read  K^il  as  it  is  in  some  MSS.)"  Here,  says  Colonel  Yule, 
we  have  Polo's  Senderbandi  Dewar  and  his  brothers.  Moreover,  in 
Ramusio'a  edition  of  Polo,  the  brother  princes  are  not  five,  but  four,  as 

inRashid "In  the  year  692  a.h.  (a.d.  1293)  the  Dewar  died, 

and  his  wealth  and  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries 
and  opponents,  and  Shaik  Jumaluddin,  who  succeeded  him,  obtained,  it 
is  said,  an  accession  of  700  bullock-loads  of  jewels,"  &c 

The  Persian  history  of  Wassaf  has  some  particulars  the  same  and  some 
diflfering.  The  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Elliot  contains  some 
of  those  passages  from  Wassaf,  which  Yon  Hammer  embodies  in  his 
*^  History  of  the  Ilkhans  of  Persia."  It  is  plain  from  these  that  Rashid- 
uddin  copied  from  Wassaf,  or  vice  versd,  "  M'abar  is  the  coast  which 
stretches  from  the  Persian  Sea,  through  a  length  of  300  farsangs,  to 
Nil&war.  Its  princes  are  called  Diwar  or  Lord."  He  then  gives 
exactly  the  same  account  of  Sundar  Bandi  being  Dewar  of  M'abar  and 
dying  in  a.h.  C92  (a.d.  1293)  as  that  given  by  Rashiduddin.  There 
is  a  difference  only  as  to  his  successon^  Instead  of  making  the  Muham- 
medan  Jumaluddin  succeed,  Elliot's  translation  from  Wassaf  ran,  **  It 
is  related  by  Malik  dl  Isljlm  Jumaluddin  that  out  of  that  treasure  (left 
by  Sundar  Bandi)  7000  oxen,  laden  with  precious  stones  and  pure 
gold  and  silver /e/^  (o  the  sJuire  of  the  brother  who  succeeded  /w/i." 

At  a  later  date  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  Kales  Dewar,  the  ruler  of  M'abar,  enjoyed  a  highly  prosperous  life, 
extending  to  forty  and  odd  years,  during  which  time  neitlicr  any  foreign 
enemy  entered  his  country,  nor  any  severe  malady  confined  him  to  bed. 
His  coffers  were  replete  with  wealth,  insomuch  that  in  the  treasury  of 
the  city  of  Mardi  [this  is  what  Yon  Hammer  has  as  Sbahrmandi  - 
Shahrpandi  =  the  city  of  the  Pandi,  Madura]  there  were  1200  crowns 
of  gold,  «fec.,  <fec.  This  fortunate  and  happy  sovereign  had  two  sons, 
the  elder  named  Sundar  Pandi,  who  was  legitimate,  his  mother  being 
joined  to  the  Dewar  by  lawful  marriage,  and  the  younger  named  Tira 
Pandi  [Pirebendi  of  Yon  Hammer  =  Yira  Pdndi  ]],  was  illegitimate.  .  .  . 
As  Tira  Pandi  was  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness  and  intrepidity,  the 
ruler  nominated  him  as  his  successor.  His  brother,  Sundar  Pandi, 
being  enraged  at  this  supercession,  killed  his  father  in  a  moment  of 
rashness  and  undutifulness,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  a.h.  709 
(1310  A.D.),  and  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  in  the  city  of  Mardi 
[Madurei    is    often   mispronounced    by    the   vulgar    Marudei],    and 
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induced  the  troops  who  were  there  to  support  his  interests,  and  con- 
veyed some  of  the  royal  treasures  which  were  deposited  there  to  the 

city  of  Mankiil  (Menkpu  in  Von  Hammer) Upon  this  his 

brother  Tira  Pandi,  being  resolved  on  avenging  his  father's  blood,  fol- 
lowed to  give  him  battle,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  which  in  their 
language  they  call  Talilchi  (Ham.,  Telaji),  the  opponents   came  to 

action Tira  Pandi,  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

.  .  .  .  Mandr  Barmul  (Ham.,  Permel),  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Kales  Dewar,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Tira  Pandi,  being  at  that 
time  at  Kardnihatti,  near  K&lul  [Von  Hammer,  Kiramjetti,  in  the 
country  of  Kail],  sent  him  assistance  both  in  men  and  money,  which 
was  attended  with  a  most  fortunate  result  Sundar  Pandi ...  at  last 
met  with  the  chastisement  due  to  his  ingratitude ;  for  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  a.h.  710  (a.d.  1310)  Tira  Pandi,  having  collected  an  army, 
advanced  to  oppose  him ;  and  Sundar  Pandi,  trembling  and  alarmed, 
fled  from  his  native  country,  and  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
Alauddin  of  Delhi,  and  Tira  Pandi  became  firmly  established  in  his 
hereditary  kingdom."  Colonel  Yule  remarks — "  This  Sundar  Pandi 
is  quite  different  from  the  man  of  four  brethren;  first,  because  the 
latter  had  been  dead  eighteen  years  before  this  escape  to  Delhi ; 
second, — but  no  more  reasons  seem  wanted  after  that !  The  notion 
that  floats  in  my  mind  is  that  the  real  kings  of  Madura  were  Kales 
and  his  sons  Sundar  and  Tira  Pandi,  and  that  Marco  Polo's  Sender 
Bandi,  Asciar,  and  brethren,  were  a  separate  family,  probably  of  adven- 
turers, who  had  got  possession  of  the  coast  country,  and  perhaps  paid 
some  nominal  homage  to  Madura.  But  then  Kales's  name  ought  to  be 
in  the  Madura  lists  as  predecessor  of  Suudara  Pandi." 

With  reference  to  the  Kales  Dewar  of  Wassaf,  circa  1309-10,  it  is 
deserving  of  notice  that  according  to  the  Singhalese  records  the  P^ndyan 
king  at  that  time  was  called  Kulas6khara ;  and  that  this  was  a  diflferent 
Kulasekhara  from  the  one  already  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  he  is  represented,  not  as  being  conquered  by  the 
Singhalese,  but  as  carrying  the  war  into  the  Singhalese  territory.  Bhu- 
vaneka  B4hu  the  first,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr  Rhys  Davids,  began 
to  reign  in  a.d.  1303,  and  died  in  1314 ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign 
Aryachakravarti,  in  command  of  an  army  sent  by  the  P&ndyan  king 
Kulasekhara,  took  the  capital  of  Ceylon  and  carried  off  the  celebrated 
tooth-relic.  The  names  of  Sundara  and  Vira  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
Singhalese  narratives  in  connection  with  this  Kulasekhara.  I  have 
many  inscriptions  in  my  possession  relating  to  the  reign  of  Kulase- 
khara, but  as  none  of  them  contains  any  date,  except  the  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  I  am  unable  to  determine  when  he  lived,  or  whether  there 
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were  one  or  two  of  the  name.  From  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  it  is 
my  impression  that  they  all  refer  to  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
probably  the  second  king  of  the  name,  rather  than  the  first  I  have 
two  inscriptions  of  one  Vira  P4ndya;  but  this  Vira  could  not  have 
been  the  Vira  represented  by  the  Muhammedan  historians  as  Sundara's 
brother  and  rival,  er  by  the  Singhalese  annalists  as  his  rival,  for  these 
inscriptions,  unlike  his,  are  dated,  and  according  to  them  the  date  of 
this  Vira  P&ndya's  accession  was  A.D.  1437.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween Rashiduddin'^  statement  that  the  Snndar  Pandi,  who  died  in 
A.D.  1293,  was  succeeded  by  his  Muhammedan  minister,  and  Wassafs 
statement  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  is  not  a  very  serious 
one.  Both  statements  may  have  been  in  a  measure  true.  There  is  a 
discrepancy,  however,  in  Wassafs  own  account  of  his  two  Sundars 
which  seems  to  me  at  present  irreconcilable.  According  to  him,  as  to 
Hashiduddin,  Sundar  Pandi,  the  Dewar  of  M'abar,  died  in  a.d.  1293, 
the  year  after  Marco  Polo's  visit ;  yet  Kales,  the  father  of  the  other 
Sundar  Pandi  and  Tira  Pandi,  who  was  murdered  by  Sundar  in  A.D. 
1310,  had  been  Dewar  of  M'abar  for  forty  and  odd  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  had  enjoyed  unexampled  peace  and  prosperity  ! 
Wassaf  here  seems  somehow  to  have  misapprehended  his  authorities, 
for  he  provides  no  room  for  his  first  Sundar  during  Kales's  long 
reign. 

After  the  above  was  written,  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Sin- 
ghalese historical  records,  regarding  the  invasion  of  Kulasekhara's 
territory  by  the  Singhalese,  was  published  in  the  Joui-nal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  No.  2, 1872,  by  Mr  T.  W.  Ehys  Davids,  then  district 
judge,  Anunadh&piira,  Ceylon,  an  eminent  Singhalese  scholar.  This 
extract  is  too  long  to  give  here  in  extenso,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  as 
follows : — 

The  P&ndu  king  ParS,krama,  of  the  city  of  Madura,  became  terrified 
by  the  army  with  which  King  KulaSikliara  was  preparing  to  attack 
him,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  great  king  of  Ceylon,  Parakrama 
BAhu,  to  supplicate  his  help.  Before  anything  could  be  done,  Kula- 
s^khara,  the  king,  had  surrounded  Madura  with  a  large  army,  and 
taken  prisoner  the  P&ndu  king  and  his  army.  On  hearing  this,  Para- 
krama B&bu,  the  great  king,  sent  his  general,  Lankiuapura,  with  a 
great  army,  filling  several  hundred  ships,  with  orders  to  slay  Kulas6- 
khara,  and  establish  in  that  kingdom  some  one  who  came  of  the  stock 
of  the  kings  of  PRndu.  This  general  with  his  army  landed  at  a  place 
called  Lassilla,  and  there  defeated  the  army  of  a  Tamil  named  Arak. 
The  rulers  of  five  districts  then  came  up  with  an  army,  and  after  a 
fierce  fight  were  defeated.    Other  six  rulers  with  their  forces  joined  the 
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five,  but  they  also  were  overthrown.  Then,  at  the  order  of  Parflkrama 
BS,bu,  the  general  set  up  a  pillar  of  victory  at  a  place  near  Ild.mS^wara, 
and  formed  a  town  called  Par&krama,  where  he  lived.  Whilst  he  was 
there  Kulasekhara  sent  SundarOj  the  Pdiidu  king,  with  many  council- 
lors, to  attack  him,  but  the  Singhalese  general  beat  them  in  three 

A 

pitched  battles.  He  then  fought  several  battles  with  Alawanft  Perum&l 
and  other  chiefs,  and  took  various  countries,  villages,  and  towns. 
Kulasekhara  then  entered  on  a  campaign  in  the  Kandaya  district,  but 
was  defeated,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge,  with  his  warriors,  in  a 
city  which  they  barricaded.  The  Singhalese,  however,  broke  in,  and 
Kulasekhara  escaped  through  a  gate  in  disguise.  Thereupon  the  Sing- 
halese celebrated  a  festival  of  victory,  and  made  Vtra  Pdndu  king 
with  great  ceremony.  The  narrative  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  Kula- 
sekhara, after  his  flight  in  disguise,  fortified  himself  in  the  stronghold 
of  Tondam&na,  and  afterwards  sallying  thence  retook  Kandayaru, 
defeating  two  of  Lank&rapura's  lieutenants,  and  how  Lankd,rapura  again 
defeated  him,  re-established  peace,  and  confirmed  Yira  Pd,ndu  on  the 
throne,  restoring  the  banished  Tamil  nobles  to  their  lands,  and  anoint- 
ing Vlra  P&ndu  in  the  city  of  Madura. 

We  find  here  again  the  very  same  three  names  that  appear  in  the 
Muhammedan  histories — Kales  (doubtless  KulaSdkhara),  Sund<ara,  and 
Yira :  and  both  narratives,  though  differing  in  other  particulars,  agree 
in  leaving  Vira  on  the  throne.  The  dates  differ  very  considerably. 
Parftkrama  £&hu  the  Great,  king  of  Ceylon,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1153  A.D.,  and  died  in  1186.  His  expedition  against  the  Pii^dyan 
country  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1173 ;  whilst  Wassaf  represents 
Vlra  P&ndi  as  finally  triumphing  over  his  brother  Sundara,  the  mur- 
derer of  their  father  Kales,  in  1310  A.D.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
there  were  two  trios  of  contemporary  Madura  princes,  named  severally 
Kulasekhara,  Sundara,  and  Vira,  the  latter  two  of  whom  were  on  oppo- 
site sides ;  and  if  there  were  only  one  such  trio,  it  follows  that  either 
the  Singhalese  or  the  Muhammedan  narrators — (surely  not  the  Sin- 
ghalese, who  are  remarkably  trustworthy) — must  have  fallen  into  a 
chronological  error  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  Sundara  of  the 
Singhalese  narrative  presents  few  or  no  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Sundara  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  Saiva  revival,  the  last  sovereign  of 
the  old  P&ndya  line  j  but  so  far  as  appears  at  present,  there  is  no  insu- 
perable difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  this  more  eminent  Sundara 
with  the  first  Sundara  of  the  Muhammedan  historians,  who  died  in 
1293,  and  the  Sender  of  Marco  Polo,  who  was  alive  1292. 

According  to  the  Muhammedan  historians  the  flight  to  Delhi  of 
Sundara,  the  murderer  of  Kulasekhara,  led  to  the  invasion  of  the 
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Madura  country  by  Malik  Kafdr.  I  avail  myself  again  of  Colonel  Yule's 
kindness.  Additional  statement  by  Wassaf,  not  given  in  the  printed 
extracts.  "  In  the  last  year  but  one  of  Alauddin*s  reign  (a.d.  1315), 
be  sent  his  general  Haz&rdin&ri  {alias  Malik  Kafilr),  with  four  lakhs 
of  men,  to  conquer  M'abar.  The  Raja  of  M'abar  hid  himself  in  the 
jungles.  The  booty  was  tremendous  j  700  elephants,  and  gold  to  such 
extent  that  every  soldier  had  25  lbs. !  The  farmer-general,  Sura- 
juddin,  desired  to  place  his  treasure  in  security  (and  was  plundered, 
whereupon  he  took  poison).  .  .  .  The  son,  Malik  Nizamuddin,  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Alauddin  to  complain  of  this  robbery,  and 
obtained,  with  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  his  property^  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  grandfather 
Jumaluddin  Et  Thaibi,  and  his  father  Surajuddin.''  According  to 
Ferishta,  Malik  Kafur  conquered  M'abar  as  far  south  as  Kame- 
shwar,  or  Adam's  Bridge,  opposite  Ceylon,  where  he  built  a  mosque. 
M'abar  was  regarded  by  Ferishta  as  a  portion  of  the  BelHIa  king- 
dom of  Dw&rasamudra.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  appears  to  have  visited 
Madura  in  a.d.  1348-9,  found  the  country  still  under  Muhammedaii 
rule.  The  PS-^dya  kings  after  a  time  got  the  better  of  the  Muham- 
medan  intruders  and  resumed  their  ancient  sway,  but  I  am  unable  to 
fix  the  date.  The  earliest  dated  inscription  of  this  second  line  of 
PAndyas  in  my  possession  is  that  of  Vira  Pandya  in  a.d.  1437. 


IV. 


ARE  THE  PARIARS  (PAREIYAS)  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA 

DRAVIDIANS  ? 

» 
It  has  been  commonly  supposed  by  Anglo-Indians,  that  certain  tribes 
and  castes  inhabiting  Southern  India,  especially  the  Pareiyas,  Paljas, 
Piileiyas,  and  similar  tribes,  belong  to  a  different  race  from  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  higher  castes  are  styled  Hindus,  or  else  Tamilians, 
Malay ^jis,  tkc,  according  to  their  language  and  nation  ;  but  those 
names  are  withheld  from  some  of  the  ruder  and  more  primitive  tribes, 
and  from  the  Pareiyas  and  other  agricultural  slaves.  As  this  supposi- 
tion, and  the  use  of  words  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  frequently 
met  with  both  in  conversation  and  in  books,  it  seems  desirable  to 
inquire  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  opinion  may  be  regarded  as 
correct. 
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It  is  necessary  here  to  premise  some  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Hindd.  This  term  is  used  in  India  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  its 
most  common,  as  well  as  its  best  authorised  meaning,  is  that  of  an 
adherent  of  the  system  of  religion  called  Hindiiism.  It  is  true  that 
this  use  of  the  term  is  liable  to  serious  objection,  inasmuch  as  the  term 
Hindu  originally  meant,  and  ought  still  to  mean,  an  Indian — an  inha- 
bitant of  India — irrespective  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belonged.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  use  a  term  which  in  itself  has  not  a  theological, 
but  a  geographical  meaning,  to  denote  the  adherents  of  one  out  of 
several  religions  which  prevail  in  the  region  to  which  the  term  applies. 
There  is  no  such  inconsistency  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  terms 
Buddhist,  Jaina,  Muhammedan,  or  Christian.  Notwithstanding  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  other  convenient  term 
to  denote  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
the  Vedas  and  Purdnas,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  followers  of 
this  religion  forming  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
people  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  national  name  as  a  term  of  religious 
nomenclature.  This  meaning  has  been  made  authoritative  by  its  use 
in  official  documents,  and  by  a  decision  of  one  of  the  courts,  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  term  Hindds,  as  used  in  the  *  Indian  Succession  Act,'  is 
meant  to  denote  the  adherents  of  the  religion  called  Hinduism,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Indian  Christians  are  declared  not  to  be  Hindds  in 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  have  become 
desirable  that  the  term  Hindd  should  now  cease  to  be  used  in  any 
other  sense.  Consistency  in  the  use  of  terms  is  of  more  importance 
than  accuracy  of  etymology.  It  may,  therefore,  be  admitted — using 
the  word  in  this  sense — that  the  Tudas,  the  Khonds,  and  many  of  the 
Gonds  are  not  Hindds,  and  also  that  some  of  the  predatory  wandering 
tribes  are  probably  not  Hindus ;  though,  geographically,  they  have  all 
as  much  right  to  the  name  of  Hindd  as  the  Brahmans  themselves.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  however,  it  would  be  safer  to  say  merely  that  such 
and  such  classes  are  not  regarded  as  orthodox  Hindis.  As  for  the 
Pareiyas  and  the  lower  castes  generally  in  the  more  civilised  districts 
of  the  country,  they  are  Hindus  by  religion,  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Brahmans  and  the  Pareiyas  equally  worship  S'iva  and 
Vishnu,  and  therefore  are  equally  Hindds.  The  differences  between 
them  pertain  to  caste,  not  to  religion. 

Many  persons,  especially  in  Northern  India,  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  the  term  Hindd  as  synonymous  with  Aryan.  They  call  the 
Brahmans  and  the  higher  castes  of  Northern  India  Hindds,  but  with- 
hold the  name  from  the  aboriginal  races.  This  seems  an  improper  use 
of  words,  inasmuch  as  it  denationalises  not  only  the  low-caste  inhabi- 
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tants  oi  the  iinrtliern  i)roviiicus  mid  the  ruJe  forest  tribes  of  Ceu 
India,  liiit  al.-^o  tlio  wlmlc  of  tlio  IJravidiau  inliabitaiits  uf  tlie  Peni!Lsi 
ii<)t\vi:)isUii(iii)g  the  ]>r(M)fs  that  exist  that  they  crossed  the  Siiid,  Ili 
or  linliis,  and  <»ci'ui>ied  thu  Kipta  Sindhu,  or  '  country  of  the  se 
rivcTft' — ihu  Vaidik  name  of  India,  as  far  as  India  was  at  that  t: 
known  -buforc  llie  arrival  oi  the  Aryans,  and  that  they  Lave  iherei 
a  better  claini  to  )>e  called  IIind-u.s  than  the  Aryans  themselves, 
deprive  the  Dravidians  and  i>lher  primitive  races  of  the  name  of  Hiu 
seems  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  deprive  all  i>ersons  of  Angii>Sa] 
descent  of  the  name  of  Kn;:li.shman,  and  to  restrict  that  name  U*  i 
descendants  of  Norman  families. 

Some  again  mix  the  two  meanings — the  religious  and  tlie  ethnolc^ 

— together,  and  thus,  as  it  appears  t«)  me,  produce  inextricable  confusi* 

Thus  Mr  15eam«'s,  in  a  note  to  the  Introduction  to  bis  *•  Conij>araw 

( J  ram  mar  (»f  the  Aryan  Vernaculars  of  Northern  India,"  p.  30   sa' 

**  Fur  the  information  of  reailers  in  Europe  it  may  be  necessary 

cxjilain  that  the  word  Ilindil  is  always  used  in  India  as  a   reIi<no 

term,   denoting   those  Aryans  who  still  adhere  to  the    Brahnianic 

faith,  and  who  in  most  parts  of  Imlia  constitute  the  majority  of  t] 

poi)ulation."     I  should  have  considered  this  definition  perfectly  corrc 

if  the  word  Aryans  had   been  omitted  ;   but  as  it  stands,  it  eith 

includes    Draviilians    amongst    Aryans,    contrary,    I    believe,    to    \ 

ljeames*s  own  opinion,   or   it  refuses  the  name  of  HindQ   to    tho: 

IJravidians  in  ^ladnis  and  elsewhere,  who  consider  themselves,  and  a] 

generally  considered  by  t)thers,  amongst  the  most  orthodox  and  zealou 

Hindus  in  India.     In  Southern  India,  Dravidians  are  invariably  ealle 

]Iin«lii.s  in  public  documents ;  and  the  University  of  Madras  divide 

candidates  for  its  honours  amongst  the  Hindu  commuiuty  into   tw< 

classes  only,  lirahmans  and  *  oiher  IJimliis  ; '  by  the  term,  other  Hindu;; 

denoting  all  i)ersons  *not  IJrahmans'  who  are  adherents  of  tlie  Hindi 

religion.     Notwithstanding  this,    in   Southern   India  itself   tlie   tern: 

Hindu  has  sometimes  been  restricted  to  the  higher  castes,  and  denievi 

to  tlie  Tareiyas  and  other  castes  siippo.-ed  to  hold  an  inferior  place  in 

the  social  j^ysteni.     In  this  classification  the  term  high-caste,  without 

ui>tiiiction  of  Aryan  or  Dravidian,  occupies  the   place  of   the  word 

Aryan  in  Mr   Beamos's  deiinition.     Tliis   restriction  of  tho  name   uf 

Hindu  to  tlio.sc  of  the  higher  castes  who  adhere  to  the  Ilrahmanical 

religion  prevails  chielly,  as  might  be  expected,  amongst  persons  who 

belong  to  the  hightr  castes  themselves,  but  Europeans  have  sometimes 

fallen  into  the  same  style  of  ex]»rcssion.     For  instance,  in  regard   to 

the  Shanars,  a  tribe  in  Tinnevelly,  a  considerable  i>roporlion  of  tlie 

members  of  which  have  become  Christians,  it  has  sometimes  been  said 
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by  Europeans  that  they  are  '  not  Hindiis/     This  style  of  expression  is 
owing,  I  believey  to  a  misapprehension,  inasmuch  as  the  Sh&n&rs,  in 
their  original  condition,  before  their  reception  of  Christianity,  were 
adherents  of  the  ordinary  Hindi!  religion,  though  generally  it  was  a 
low  type  of  that  religion  which  they  followed.    They  were  certainly  not 
Aryans,  except  on  the  supposition  that  all  Dravidians  are  Aryans,  but 
in  this  respect  they  were  only  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  rest  of 
the  Tamil  castes,  whether  higher  or  lower.    The  practice  of  demouolatry 
does  not  make  a  man  cease  to  be  a  Hind^  by  religion,  the  demonolatry 
of  the  aborigines  having  been  incorporated  with  the  worship  of  lludra 
from  very  early,  if  not  even  from  Vaidik  times.     The  greater  number 
of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  are  demonolaters — the  origin  of  demono- 
latry in  Ceylon  and  India  being  no  doubt  the  same ;  yet,  though 
demonolatry  is  further  removed  from  Buddhism  than  from  Hindiiism, 
we  do  not  think  of  saying  that  the  Singhalese  are  not  Buddhists. 
There  is  an  element  of  recognised  demonism  in  the  Saivism  of  every 
part  of  India,  in  some  places  more,  in  others  less.     It  is  a  question 
only  of  less  or  more ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  more,  as  well  as  of  the 
less  are  Hindus.     The  notion  that  the  Sh&u&rs  are  not  Hindus  is  a 
notion  unknown  to  the  Hindis  themselves.     By  the  Hindiis  they  are 
regarded  as  simply  one  caste  out  of  many.     We  must  now,  however, 
bring  this  digression  to  an  end^  and  resume  our  inquiry  respecting  the 
relationship  of  the  Pareiyas. 

The  Pareiyas  (called  in  Telugu  M&lav&iidlu  =  M41as)  are  not  the  only 
caste  or  class  of  people  in  the  Dravidian  parts  of  India,  who  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  outcasts,  nor  are  they  the  lowest  or  most  degraded 
of  those  classes ;  but  partly  because  they  are  the  most  numerous  servile 
tribe  (their  numbers  amounting  in  some  places  to  so  much  as  a  fifth  of 
the  population),  and  partly  because  they  are  more  frequently  brought 
into  contact  with  Europeans  than  any  similar  class,  in  consequence  of 
the  majority  of  the  domestic  servants  of  Europeans  throughout  the 
Madras  Presidency  being  Pareiyas,  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  by 
some  persons  as  the  low-caste  race  of  Southern  India.  Hence,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  discrepancies  in  the  application  of  the  name  Hindi!, 
there  are  various  errors  afloat  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Pareiyas  and 
their  i)osition  in  the  caste  scale,  which  require  to  be  noticed  before 
entering  on  the  question  now  to  be  discussed,  '  Are  the  Pareiyas  Dra- 
vidians 1  * 

Europeans  were  genenilly  led  to  suppose,  on  their  arrival  in  India 
several  generations  ago,  that  the  Pareiyas  were  either  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  adulterous  intercourse,  or  were  persons  who  had  been 
excluded  from  caste  for  their  crimes.     This  notion  appears  to  have 
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been  invented  and  propagated  by  the  Brabmans  and  tbe  higher  castes, 
and  must  have  originated,  in  part,  in  their  wish  to  justify  their  excla- 
Bive,  unsocial  behaviour  towards  tbe  Pareiyas,  on  principles  which  they 
supposed  that  Europeans  would  approve.     In  part,  also,  it  may  have 
originated  in  an  error  arising  from  the  uncritical  habit  of  the   HindOi 
mind — viz.,  the  error  of  transferring  to  Southern  India  and    to  the 
Dravidian  tribes,  the  fictions  which  were  devised  in  Northern  India  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  new  castes,  or  so  called  mixed  classes,  of 
the  North.     Those  northern  castes  or  classes  seem  to  have  come  into 
being  through  the  operation  of  two  causes ;  first,  through  the   sub- 
division of  the  original  castes  of  Vaisyas  and  servile  or  Sudra  Arj-ans, 
in  accordance  with  the  progressive  subdivision  of  labour ;  and  secondly, 
through  the  introduction  of  one  aboriginal  tribe  after  another  within 
the*  pale  of  Aryan  civilisation,  as  the  religion  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Sanskrit-speaking  race  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  as    the 
primitive  inhabitants  were  transformed  from  Dasyus,  Nishddas,  and 
Mlechchas,  into  S'udras.     In  Manu  and  similar  S'&stras,  no  mention  is 
made  of  either  of  these  causes  ;  but  the  new  or  mixed  castes  are  attri- 
buted exclusively  to  fictitious  mixtures  of  the  older  castes.     The  more 
respectable  of  the  new  castes  are  attributed  to  the  legal  intermarriage 
of  persons  belonging  to  different  castes  of  recognised  respectability ; 
another  and  inferior  set  of  castes  are  attributed  to  the  adulterous 
intercourse  of  persons  of  equal  respectability,  but  of  different  caste,  or 
of  high-caste  men  with  low-caste  women ;  whilst  the  lowest  castes  of 
all  are  represented  to  have  sprung  from  the  adulterous  intercourse  of 
high-caste  women  with  low-caste  men,  and  are  said  also  to  constitute 
the  receptacle  of  persons  who  had  been  socially  excommunicated  for 
offences  against  their  caste. 

Whatever  amount  of  truth  may  be  contained  in  this  representation 
of  the  origin  of  the  castes  of  Northern  India  (and  I  think  it  most 
probably  a  fiction  throughout),  it  may  confidently  be  aflirmed  that  the 
Dravidian  castes  had  no  such  origin.  The  only  *  mixed  caste '  known 
in  Southern  India,  is  that  which  consists  of  the  children  of  the  dancing 
girls  attached  to  the  temples.  Of  this  class  the  female  children  are 
brought  up  in  the  ])rofcssion  of  their  mothers,  the  males  as  temple 
florists  and  musicians.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  when  children  are  born 
out  of  wedlock,  if  there  is  no  great  disparity  in  rank  or  caste  between 
the  parents,  tbe  rule  is  that  the  caste  of  the  child  is  that  of  the  less 
honourable  of  tlio  two  castes  to  which  its  parents  belong.  Where 
considerable  disparity  exists,  and  where  the  dereliction  of  rank  is  on 
the  woman's  side — as,  for  example,  where  a  high-caste  woman,  or  even 
a  woman  belonging  to  the  middling  castes,  has  formed  an  intimacy 
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with  a  Pareiya  man,  neither  the  caste  of  the  father  nor  any  other  caste 
has  much  chance  of  being  recruited  or  polluted  by  the  addition  of  the 
woman's  illegitimate  offspring.  The  child  rarely  sees  the  light;  the 
mother  either  procures  an  abortion  or  commits  suicide.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  as  Europeans  have  sometimes  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the 
entire  caste  of  Pareiyas  (including  its  subdivisions,  and  the  *  left  hand ' 
castes  corresponding  to  it)  has  come  into  existence  in  the  surreptitious 
manner  described  above,  or  that  it  is  composed  of  persons  who  have 
been  excluded  from  other  castes  for  their  crimes,  is  a  baseless  dream, 
which  seems  too  preposterous  for  serious  refutation.  Though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  from  the  statements  of  natives  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
community  originally  derived  this  notion,  yet  I  never  met  with  any 
natives,  learned  or  unlearned,  by  whom  the  notion  appeared  to  be 
entertained ;  and  the  Pareiyas  themselves,  who  regard  their  lowly  caste 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  afifection,  which  are  very  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  of  them,  would  resent  this  representation  of  their 
origin,  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  it,  with  indignation. 

Anglo-Indians  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, often  designate  Pareiyas  as  outcasts,  as  persons  who  are 
without  caste,  or  as  persons  who  have  no  caste  to  lose.  It  is  true 
that  the  Pareiya  servants  of  Europeans  will  sometimes  vaunt  that  they 
belong  to  *  master's  caste ; '  and  some  masters  are  said  to  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  their  Pareiya  servants  practise  no  scrupulous,  super- 
stitious distinctions  respecting  meats  and  drinks.  Notwithstanding 
this,  to  sup'pose  that  the  Pareiyas  have  literally  no  caste,  is  undoubt- 
edly an  error.  The  Pareiyas  constitute  a  well-defined,  distinct,  ancient 
caste,  independent  of  every  other;  and  the  Pareiya  caste  has  sub- 
divisions of  its  own,  its  own  peculiar  usages,  its  own  traditions,  and 
its  own  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  of  the  castes  which  are  above 
it  and  below  it.  They  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  caste 
in  the  Tamil  country.  In  the  city  of  Madras  they  number  twenty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  Hindii  population ;  the  Vejlftjas,  who  come  next  to 
them,  numbering  fourteen  per  cent.  Though  the  Pareiyas  themselves 
will  admit  that  they  belong — or,  as  they  would  prefer  to  say,  that 
they  belong  at  present — to  the  lowest  division  of  castes,  and  are  not 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  even  the  least  noble  part  of  Brahm^ ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  the  lowest  of  the  castes  comprised  in  this 
lowest  division.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  castes  in  various  parts 
of  the  Tamil  country,  which  are  considered  lower  than  the  Pareiyas  in 
the  social  scale ;  and  in  this  enumeration  I  do  not  include  the  PaJlas, 
a  caste  between  whom  and  the  Pareiyas  there  is  an  unsettled  dispute 

respecting  precedence.    The  treatment  which  the  Pareiyas  receive  from 

2m 
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the  castes  above  them,  is  doubtless  unjust  and  indefensible ;  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  by  those  Europeans  who  sympathise  in  the 
wrongs  of  the  Pareiyas,  that,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  the 
Pareiyas  deal  out  the  very  same  treatment  to  the  members  of  castes 
which  are  inferior  to  their  own — t.g.^  the  caste  of  shoemakers,  and  the 
lowest  caste  of  washermen;  that  they  are,  equally  with  the  higher 
castes,  fiUed  with  that  compound  of  pride  of  birth,  exclusiveness,  and 
jealousy,  called  '  caste  feeling ;  *  and  that  there  is  no  contest  for  pre- 
cedence amongst  the  higher  castes  of  longer  standing,  or  of  a  more 
bitter  character,  than  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  Pareiyas 
and  the  Pallas.  In  the  insane  dispute  about  pre-eminence,  which  is 
always  being  carried  on  in  Southern  India  between  the  '  right  hand ' 
and  the  '  left  hand '  castes,  the  Pareiyas  range  themselves  on  the  right 
hand,  the  Pallas  on  the  left ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  these  two  castes  that 
the  fighting  part  of  the  controversy  is  carried  on.  Now  that  Europeans 
are  better  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  the  theory  of  the  illegitimate 
origin  of  the  Pareiyas  is  more  rarely  found  to  be  entertained ;  and,  as 
the  study  of  the  native  languages  extends,  the  supposition  that  they 
are  outcasts,  or  that  they  have  no  caste,  will  soon  disappear  likewise. 

The  question  before  us  having  been  cleared  of  popular  errors  and 
extraneous  matter,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  question 
itself.  Are  the  Pareiyas  Dravidians  ?  Are  the  forest  tribes,  the  lower 
castes,  and  the  so-called  *  outcasts,'  that  speak  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, especially  the  Tamil  Pariahs  (properly  Pareiyas),  the  Telugu 
Malas,  and  the  MalayMam  Puleiyas  (who  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class),  of  the  same  origin  and  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Dravidians  of  the  higher  castes  1  Whilst  both  classes  have  a  right 
to  be  called  Hindils,  are  the  higher  castes  alone  Dravidians,  Tamilians, 
Malaydlis,  tfec.  ?  and  are  the  Pareiyas  and  people  of  similar  castes  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  different  race  1 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  Pareiyas  are  Dra- 
vidians ;  nevertheless,  the  supposition  that  they  belong  to  a  different 
race,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  true  aborigines  of  the  country 
— a  race  older  than  the  Dravidians  themselves — and  that  they  were 
reduced  by  the  first  Dravidians  to  servitude,  is  not  destitute  of  proba- 
bility. It  may  be  conceived  that  as  the  Aryans  were  preceded  by  the  ■ 
Dravidians,  so  the  Dravidians  may  have  been  preceded  by  an  older, 
ruder,  and  perhaps  blacker  race,  of  whom  the  D6ms  and  other  Cban- 
dalas  of  Northern  India,  and  tbe  Pareiyas,  and  other  low  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  the  surviving  representatives.  If  this  primitive  race 
existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dravidians,  it  would  naturally 
happen  that  some  of  them  would  take  refuge  from  the  intruders  iu 
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mountain  fastnesses  and  pestilential  jungles — like  the  R&jts  or  Ddms 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  Weddas  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Mala-(y)-ara6as  of 
the  Southern  Ghauts;  whilst  others,  probably  the  majority  of  the 
race,  would  be  reduced  to  perpetual  servitude,  like  the  Pareiyas, 
Puleiyas,  and  Pallas.  The  history  of  the  subjection  of  the  Pr»-Aryan 
S'iidras  of  Northern  India,  would  thus  form  the  counterpart  and  sup- 
plement of  the  history  of  the  subjection  of  a  still  older  race.  Though, 
however,  all  this  may  be  conceived  to  be  possible,  and  though  there 
may  not  be  any  ^  priori  improbability  in  it,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  state  such  circumstances  and  considerations  as  appear  to  be  adducible 
in  its  support. 

(1.)  The  Papeiyas,  the  Pallas,  the  Puleiyas,  and  several  other  low- 
caste  tribes,  are  generally  slaves  to  the  higher  castes,  and  most  of  them 
appear  always  to  have  been  in  an  enslaved  condition ;  and  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  servile  condition  by 
conquest,  than  to  suj^ose  that  entire  tribes  were  enslaved  by  the 
operation  of  ordinary  social  causes.  If,  then,  the  castes  referred  to 
were  a  subjugated  people,  they  must  have  settled  in  the  country  at 
an  earlier  period  than  their  conquerors,  and  probably  belonged  to  a 
diflferent  race. 

(2.)  The  low-caste  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  are  distinguished 
from  the  entire  circle  of  the  higher  castes  by  clear,  unmistakable  marks 
of  social  helotry.  The  title  of  'S'iidra,*  which  has  generally  been 
assumed  by  the  higher  castes,  or  which  was  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Brahmans,  is  withheld  from  the  low-caste  tribes;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  the  temples  of  the  Dii  majo7*um 
gentium;  and  wherever  old  HindA  usages  survive  unchecked,  as  in  the 
native  protected  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  women  belong- 
ing to  those  castes  are  prohibited  (or  were,  till  lately)  from  wearing 
their  *  cloth '  over  their  shoulders,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  entire  bust 
uncovered,  in  token  of  social  inferiority.  It  may  be  argued,  that 
broadly  marked  class  distinctions  like  the  above-mentioned,  which 
separate  the  people  of  ten  or  twenty  diflferent  castes  or  tribes  from 
the  rest  of  the  population,  are  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  an 
original  identity  of  race. 

(3.)  There  are  various  traditions  current  amongst  the  Pareiyas  to 
the  effect  that  the  position  which  their  caste  occupied  in  native  society 
at  some  former  period  was  very  diflferent  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
much  more  honourable.  Wilks  observes  that  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  Canarese  Pareiyas  were  once  an  independent  people,  with  kings  of 
their  own.  The  Tamil  Pareiyas  sometimes  boast  that  at  an  ancient 
period  theirs  was  the  most  distinguished  caste  in  the  country.     They 
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say  that  they  were  reduced  to  their  present  position,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  haughty  behaviour  of  their  ancestors  to  some  ancient  king ;  on 
which  occasion  the  Yell&las,  or  caste  of  cultivators,  who  are  now 
called  Tamiyar,  or  Tamilians,  par  excellence^  were  raised  to  the  place 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  themselves.  There  is  a  similar 
tradition  that  the  Euravas,  or  gipsy  basket-makers,  were  once  kings 
of  the  hill  country  in  the  south. 

(4.)  In  various  parts  of  the  country  Pareiyas  and  members  of  similar 
castes  enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  especially  at  religious  festivals.     Thus, 
at  the  annual  festival  of  Egditdl^  the  only  mother — a  form  of  K&li, 
and  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  '  Black  town '  of  Madras — when  a  tdliy 
or  bridal  necklace  (answering  to  our  wedding-ring),  was  tied  round  the 
neck  of  the  idol  in  the  name  of  the  entire  community,  a  Pareiya  used 
to  be  chosen  to  represent  the  people  as  the  goddess's  bridegroom. 
Similar  privileges  are  claimed  by  Pareiyas  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  at  the  worship  of  divinities  of  the  inferior  class,  such  as  the 
village  ammdSf  or  mothers,  and  the  guardians  of  boundaries ;  and  these 
peculiar  rights,  which  are  conceded  to  them  by  the  higher  castes,  may 
be  supposed  to  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  ancient  import- 
ance ;  like  the  privileges  claimed  at  the  coronation  of  Rajput  princes 
by  the  Bhills,  a  northern  race  of  aborigines.     It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  Hindi!  rulers  to  confer  a  few  empty  privileges  upon  injured 
races  as  a  cheap  compensation  for  injuries ;  and  it  has  generally  been 
found,  where  an  inquiry  has  been  made,  that  such  privileges  possess  an 
historical  signification.     Mr  Walhouse,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Archae- 
ological Notes,"  in  the  Bombay  Antiquary  for  July  1874,  adds  a  few 
instances  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  lower  castes.    "  At  Melkotta, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  followers  of  R&m&nuja  Acbdrya,  and  at  the  Brah- 
man temple  at  Bailur,  the  Holeyars  or  Pareyars  have  the  right  of  enter- 
ing the  temple  on  three  days  in  the  year,  specially  set  apart  for  them. 
In  the  great  festival  of  Siva  at  TrivalAr,  in  Tanjor,  the  head  man  of  the 
Pareyars  is  mounted  on  the  elephant  with  the  god,  and  carries  his 
cliauri.     In  Madras,  too  "  [in  addition  to  the  custom  mentioned  above 
by  myself],  "  the  mercantile  caste,  and  in  Vizagapatam  the  Brahmans, 
}iad  to  go  through  the  form  of  asking  the  consent  of  the  lowest  castes 
to  their  marriages,  though  the  custom  has  now  died  out."     The  prin- 
ciple underlying  these  customs  is  thus  explained  : — "  It  is  well  known/' 
he  says,  "  that  the  servile  castes  in  Southern  India  once  held  far  higher 
positions,  and  were  indeed  masters  of  the  land  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Brahmanical  races.     Many  curious  vestiges  of  their  ancient  power  still 
survive  in  the  shape  of  certain  privileges,  which  are  jealously  cherished, 
and,  their  origin  being  forgotten,   are  much  misunderstood.     These 
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privileges  are  remarkable  instances  of  survivals  from  an  extinct  order 
of  society — shadows  of  a  long-departed  supremacy,  bearing  witness  to 
a  period  when  the  present  haughty  high-caste  races  were  suppliants 
before  the  ancestors  of  degraded  classes  whose  touch  is  now  regarded 
as  pollution." 

(5.)  The  strongest  argument  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
Frae-Dra vidian  origin  of  the  Pareiyas  and  similar  castes,  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  national  name  of  Tamilians,  Malay&lis,  Eannadis, 
<&c.,  is  withheld  from  them  by  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  higher  castes.  When  a 
person  is  called  a  Tamiran,  or  Tamilian,  it  is  meant  that  he  is  neither  a 
Br&hman  nor  a  member  of  any  of  the  inferior  castes,  but  a  Dravidian 
S^^dra.  The  name  is  understood  to  denote,  not  the  language  which  is 
spoken  by  the  person  referred  to,  but  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  as  the  lower  castes  are  never  denoted  by  this  national  name,  it 
would  seem  to  be  implied  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  nation, 
though  they  speak  its  language,  but  belong,  like  the  Tamil-speaking 
Brahmans  and  Muhammedans,  to  a  different  race. 

I  may  here  mention  an  argument  occasionally  urged  in  support  of 
the  same  view  of  the  case,  which  is  founded,  I  believe,  upon  an  error. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  name  Pareiya,  or  Pariah,  is  synonymous  with 
that  of  the  Pah&rias  (from  pahdr,  a  hill),  a  race  of  mountaineers,  pro- 
perly called  M&lers,  inhabiting  the  Rftjmah&l  Hills,  in  Bengal;  and 
hence  it  is  argued  that  the  Pareiyas  may  be  considered,  like  the  Pah&- 
rias,  as  a  race  of  non-Aiyan,  non-Dravidian  aborigines.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  connection  between  those 
two  names.  The  word  Pariah,  properly  Pareiya,  denotes  not  a  moun- 
taineer, but  a  drummer,  a  word  regularly  derived  from  parei,  a  drum, 
especially  the  great  drum  used  at  funerals.  The  name  Pareiya  is,  in 
fact,  the  name  of  a  hereditary  occupation,  the  Pareiyas  being  the  class 
of  people  who  are  generally  employed  at  festivals,  and  especially  at 
funerals,  as  drummers.  It  is  true  that  their  numbers  are  now  so  great 
that  many  of  them  are  never  so  employed,  and  that  the  only  employ- 
ment of  the  great  majority  is  that  of  agricultural  labourers ;  but  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  din  of  the  parei  happens  to  be  heard  we  may  be 
assured  that  a  Pareiya  is  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  beating  it.  As 
the  whole  ca^te,  though  perhaps  the  most  numerous  in  the  circle  of  the 
low-castes,  is  denominated  by  this  name,  it  appears  probable  that  ori- 
ginally drumming  was  their  principal  employment. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Mdla,  applied  to  the  Telugu  Pareiyas,  is 
uncertain.  Mdl  means  black  in  Tamil,  but  the  corresponding  word  in 
Telugu  is  not  mdl,  but  nalla.     The  Forft^as  speak  of  a  tribe  of  bar* 
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barians  called  Mftlas,  but  their  location  has  been  considered  doubtfal. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  identify  the  Puranic  name  with  that  of  the 
MlUers,  the  primitive  hill  people  of  the  Hijmah&l  hills;  it  seems 
hazardous,  however,  to  attribute  the  same  origin  to  the  name  of  the 
Telugu  Pareiyas.  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  suggests,  but  does  not  adopt,  the 
derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Telugu  verb  md^uta,  to  be  without, 
the  meaning  deducible  from  which,  '  the  destitute,'  would  seem  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  name  of  the  MalaySjam  Fulayas 
(Tam.  Fuleiyas),  is  derived  from  pula,  flesh,  pollution ;  but  the  ulti- 
mate root  seems  to  be  pul,  little.  The  caste  which  is  considered  the 
lowest  in  the  Malay&lam  country,  perhaps  the  lowest  in  any  of  the 
Dravidian  provinces,  is  that  of  the  N&y&dis,  or  N&yadis,  a  race  of 
dwellers  in  the  jungles.  N&y4di  means  one  who  hunts  with  dogs; 
Nftyadi,  an  eater  of  dogs.  The  members  of  this  caste  are  required  to 
retire  seventy-two  steps  from  high-caste  people,  Pulayas  thirty-six, 
Kaj^y&rs  twenty-four.  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  tribes  which 
are  now  regarded  as  so  degraded  belonged  originally  to  the  same  race 
as  the  higher  castes  themselves ;  but  the  difficulty,  though  one  that 
requires  careful  consideration,  may  not  be  found  to  be  insuperable.  The 
circumstances  and  arguments  that  have  now  been  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  non-Dravidian  origin  of  the  lower  castes,  ppssess  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  degree  of  strength ;  but  I  proceed  to  show  that  they  are 
not  perfectly  conclusive,  and  that  they  are  to  some  extent  counter- 
balanced by  considerations  adducible  on  the  other  side. 

(1.)  The  argument  which  is  drawn  from  the  servile  condition  of  the 
Pareiyas  fails  to  establish  the  conclusion :  because  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  many  slaves  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  do  not  diflfer 
from  their  masters  in  race,  though  they  do  in  status.  The  Russian 
serfs  were  Slavonians,  and  the  Magyar  serfs  Magyars,  equally  with  their 
masters.  Illustrations  of  the  incouclusiveness  of  the  argument  may  be 
drawn  also  from  Dravidian  life.  The  more  wealthy  of  the  Sh^^rs — a 
caste  inhabiting  the  extreme  south — have  slaves  in  their  employment, 
some  of  whom  belong  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Sh^Q^r  caste.  These  ser- 
vile Sh&^&rs  appear  to  have  been  slaves  from  a  very  early  period ;  and 
yet  they  are  admitted  even  by  their  masters  to  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  themselves.  There  are  also  servile  subdivisions  of  some  other  castes. 
Thus,  a  portion  of  the  Maravas  of  the  southern  provinces  are  slaves  to 
the  Poligars,  or  Marava  chieftains;  and  even  of  the  VeJlS-las,  or 
Tamilian  cultivators,  there  are  not  a  few  families  who  are  slaves  to  the 
temples.  Various  circumstances  might  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Pareiyas,  <kc.,  to  servitude,  irrespective  of  diflference  or  inferiority 
of  race.     In  the  wars  of  barbarous  nations,  it  often  happens  that  both 
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conquerors  and  conquered  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  even  to  the 
same  tribe.  In  a  civilised  age,  the  conquerors  may  be  content  with 
governing  and  taxing  the  conquered ;  but  in  a  ruder  age,  and  especially 
in  a  tropical  climate,  where  labour  is  distasteful,  the  vanquished  are 
ordinarily  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  In  such  cases  we  shall 
meet  with  a  phenomenon  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Pareiyas — viz., 
a  servile  tribe  speaking  the  language  and  exhibiting  the  physiological 
peculiarities  of  their  masters,  and  yet  separated  from  them  by  an 
impassable  barrier.  Other  causes,  however,  in  addition  to  that  of  war 
may  have  been  in  operation,  such  as  poverty,  or  a  state  of  society 
resembling  the  feudal  system,  or  even  a  trade  in  slaves,  like  that  which 
in  Africa  sets  not  only  nation  against  nation,  but  village  against  village. 
At  all  events,  taking  into  account  the  probability  that  these  and  simi- 
lar social  evils  may  have  existed  at  an  early  period,  it  does  not  seem  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  Pareiyas,  without 
supposing  them  to  have  been  of  a  different  race  from  their  masters,  than 
it  is  to  account  for  the  serfdom,  till  lately,  of  the  Kussian  peasantry,  or 
for  the  existence  of  slavery  amongst  nearly  all  the  primitive  Indo-Euro- 
pean races,  without  the  help  of  any  such  supposition.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  also,  that  whilst  the  Pareiyas,  Pa]}as^  and  Puleiyas  are  generally 
slaves,  some  of  the  castes  that  are  included  in  the  lower  division — 
including  some  of  the  very  lowest — consist  wholly  of  freemen. 

(2.)  The  traditions  that  have  been  mentioned  respecting  the  honour- 
able position  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pareiyas,  do  not  establish  the 
point  in  hand.  Supposing  them  to  rest  (which  they  do  not  appear  to 
do)  on  an  historical  foundation,  they  prove,  not  an  original  difference 
of  race,  but  only  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Pareiyas,  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  their  social  rank,  before  their  reduction  to  slavery. 

(3.)  The  circumstance  that  the  entire  circle  of  the  lower  castes, 
including  the  Pareiyas,  are  separated  from  the  higher  by  badges  of 
social  distinction,  and  denied  the  national  names  of  Tamilian,  Malay&}], 
kc.f  ia  one  which  must  be  admitted  to  possess  great  weight.  Though 
the  argument  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance  is  a  very 
strong  one,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  for  it  is  iu 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  Hind  A  legislation  to  punish  poverty  by 
civil  and  social  disabilities ;  and  high-caste  pride  might  naturally  take 
the  shape  of  an  exclusive  appropriation  even  of  the  national  name. 
We  find  a  parallel  use  of  words  in  the  Sanskrit  S'&stras,  in  which 
nations  that  are  admitted  in  those  S'&stras  to  be  of  Eshatriya  origin 
(e.g.f  the  Yavanas  and  Chinas),  are  termed  Mldchchas,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  difference  of  race,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  their  disuse 
of  Brahmanical  rites.     There  is  a  still  closer  parallel  in  the  law  of 
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2^Itiuu,  that  Brabmans  who  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Drayidian  coun 
— probably  iu  Manu's  time  an  uncleared  forest — should  be  regarded 
Mldchchas. 

(4.)  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  physiology  of 
Pareiyas,  in  their  feiiturcs,  or  in  the  colour  of  their  skin,  which  warn 
us  to  suppose  that  they  belong  to  a  different  race  from  their  high-ca 
neighbours.     The  comparative  blackness  of  their  complexion  has 
some  persons  to  8upi)ose  them  to  be  descended  from  a  race  of  Negi 
aborigines ;  but  this  hyi>othe8is  seems  to  be  unnecessary.     The  swarl 
ness  of  the  complexion  not  only  of  the  Pareiyas,  but   also  of 
Puleiyas  of  the  Malay&]am  country  (a  still  blacker  caste),  may 
accounted  for  by  their  continual  employment  for  many  ages   in 
open  air,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  vertical  sun.     If  the  Fella 
or  labourers,  and  Bedouins,  or  wandering  shepherds,  of    Cgypt, 
admitted  to  be  Arabs  of  pure  blood,  notwithstanding  the  deep  bro 
of  their  complexion,  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  suppose 
Pareiyas,  who  labour  in  a  hotter  sun  than  that  of  Egypt,  to  be  o 
different  race  from  the  rest  of  the  Dravidians,  in  order  to  account 
their  complexions  being  a  shade  darker.     In  no  country  in  the  wc 
are  features  and  complexion  so  variable  as  in  India ;  but  caste,  aj 
exists  in  India,  and  especially  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  the  lo^ 
classes,  is  unknown  in  every  other  country  in  the  world.      Separ 
for  ever  from  the  society  of  their  fellow-countrymen  a  class  of  aj 
cultural  labourers  or  slaves :  pruhibit  all  intermarriage  with  families 
more  easy   circumstances :    require   them   to   live   by   themselves 
wretched   wigwams,    removed   to   a   considerable   distance    from    i 
village  inhabited  by  the  respectable  householders :  compel  them 
work  hard  the  whole  year  round  in  the  open  air  in  an  inter-tropi( 
climate — in  a  country  where  the  sun  comes  twice  in  the  year  rig 
over  head :  let  all  possibility  of  their  rising  to  a  higher  condition 
life,  or  obtaining  a  more  sedentary,  shady  employment  be  for  e\ 
precluded  :  prohibit  education  :  pay  them  no  wages  :  feed  them  scant; 
and  clothe  them  still  more  scantily  :  encourage  drunkenness  and  t 
eating  of  carrion :  prohibit  the  women  from  dressing  themselves  wi 
ordinary  regard  for  decency  : — treat  them,  in  short,  for  twenty  centuri 
as  the  Brahmans  and  high-caste  Dravidians  have  treated  the  Pareiy 
and  other  low-castes,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  tl 
theory  of   their   intermixture  with   a   primitive  race  of   Africans 
Negritoes  in  order  to  account  for  the  coarseness  of  their  features,  the 
dwarfishness,   or  the  blackness  of   their  skit].     Notwithstanding   f 
this,  though  the  Pareiyas  and  Puleiyas,  as  a  class,  are  darker  thi 
any  other  class  in  the  South,  we  fmd  amongst  them  almost  as  gre; 
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ft  variety  of  colour  as  amongst  other  classes  of  Hind(is ;  and  occasion- 
ally we  may  notice  complexions  that  are  as  clear  as  those  of  the 
higher  castes,  together  with  considerable  regularity  of  feature.  When 
Pareiyas  have  risen  to  a  position  of  competence  and  comfort,  and 
S'ddras  have  become  impoverished,  and  been  obliged  to  work  hard  in 
the  sun  all  day,  their  complexion  is  affected  as  well  as  their  social 
])osition ;  and  in  a  few  generations  the  S^Cidra  is  said  to  become  dark, 
the  Pareiya  fair. 

I  admit  that  the  features  of  the  Pareiyas  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  the  high-caste  Ye]}&}as,  or  cultivators,  as  the  features  of  every  caste 
in  India  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  every  other  caste ;  yet  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  cultivator  and  the  Pareiya  in  the  shape  of 
their  heads.  Not  only  from  their  peculiarities  of  feature  and  dress, 
but  even  from  the  shape  of  their  heads,  we  are  generally  able  to  dis- 
tinguish Tamilians  or  Telugus  from  the  Afghan  or  Turco-Tatar 
Muhammedans  of  India.  But  looking  at  the  shape  of  their  heads 
alone,  and  leaving  complexion  and  features  out  of  account,  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  a  Tamilian,  or  high-caste  Dravidian,  from  a 
Pareiya  or  any  other  member  of  the  lower  castes.  Difference  in 
feature  is  of  little  or  no  account  in  this  inquiry,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  castes  which  proceed  from  the  same  origin  differ  from  one  another 
both  in  features  and  in  mental  characteristics,  as  widely  as  if  they 
inhabited  different  and  distant  countries.  The  soldier  or  robber  castes 
of  Ka]]as  and  Maravas,  differ  as  much  from  the  higher  castes  in  their 
features  as  the  Pareiyas,  and  in  habit  of  mind  still  more.  Nevertheless, 
they  claim  to  be  considered  as  pure  Tamilians.  The  caste  title  of  the 
Maravas,  *  DSva,'  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  kings  of  the  P&ndya 
and  Chola  dynasties.  Chieftains  of  their  race  still  possess  the  princi- 
palities of  Shevagunga  and  lUmn&d,  which  are  called  'the  two 
Maravas;'  and  the  latter,  the  prince  of  Ramnad,  has  claimed  from 
an  ancient  period  to  be  considered  as  SStupati,  or  hereditary  guardian 
of  Eama's  bridge.  The  other  tribe,  the  Ka}}as,  have  a  king  of  their 
own,  the  Toudam&n  Ilftj4,  or  Il&j&  of  Puducottah;  they  claim  a 
relationship  to  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Ch61a  country ;  and  they  are 
regarded  by  the  Tamilian  Vel}&!as,  or  cultivators,  as  next  in  rank  to 
themselves.  It  is  possible — though  not,  I  think,  probable — that  these 
castes  settled  in  the  Tamil  country  subsequently  to  the  settlement  of 
the  mass  of  the  population ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  belonged 
to  a  non-Dra vidian  race ;  for  the  course  which  I  have  supposed  the 
Ka}las  and  Maravas  to  have  followed,  is  precisely  that  which  was 
followed  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Pftx^dyas,  by  various  Teluga 
aind  Cauarese  castes  that  are  unquestionably  Dravidians. 
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(5.)  The  essential  unity  of  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  argues  the 
unity  of  the  race,  inclusive  of  the  lower  castes.     The  mixed  origin  of 
the  Hindds  of  the  Gaura  provinces  may  be  conjectured,  not  only  from 
historical  notices,  but  from  an  examination  of  the  component  elements 
of  the  northern  vernaculars.     In  those  vernaculars  we  can  trace  the 
existence  of  two  lingual  currents,  the  Aryan  and  the  npn-Aryan,  the 
one  running  counter  to  the  other ;  but  in  no  dialect  of  the  Dravidian 
languages  are  such  traces  discoverable  of  any  extraneous  idiom  iivhich 
appears  to  have  differed  in  character  from  that  of  the  mass  of  the  lan- 
guage.    All  the  grammatical  forms  of  primary  importance  in  all  the 
Dravidian  dialects  cohere  together  and  form  one  harmonious  system. 
If  the  Pareiyas  and  the  other  servile  castes  were  supposed  to  be  a 
different  race  from  the  Dravidians,  and  the  only  surviving  descendants 
of  the  true  aborigines,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard  the  isolated 
mountain  tribes,  the  Tudas,  Qdnds,  <&c.,  as  remnants  of  the  same 
aboriginal  race ;  and  if  this  theory  were  correct,  the  languages  of  those 
long  isolated  tribes  should  be  found  to  differ  essentially  from  Teluga 
and  the  TamU.     On  the  contrary,  no  essential  difference  in  gramma- 
tical structure,  or  in  the  more  important  names  of  things,  has  been 
discovered  in  them ;  but  the  Qd^d  and  Ku,  Tuda  and  Kdta  dialects, 
belong  demonstrably  to  the  same  family  as  the  more  cultivated  Dravidian 
tongues.     It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  though  the  Pareiyas  and  the 
other  servile  classes  in  the  plains  live  in  hamlets  by  themselves,  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  villages  in  which  their  high- 
caste  masters  reside,  there  is  no  trace  amongst  them  of  any  difference 
in  idiom,  of  peculiar  words,  or  of  i)eculiar  forms  of  speech.     The  only 
difference  apparent,   consists  in    their   mispronunciation  of   Sanskrit 
derivatives,  arising  from  their  general  want  of  education ;  and  in  many 
instances,  even  this  difference  is  not  found  to  exist. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  supposition  that  the  lower  castes  in 
the  Dravidian  provinces  belong  to  a  different  race  from  the  higher, 
appears  to  me  to  be  untenable.  It  seems  safer  to  hold,  that  all  the 
indigenous  tribes  who  were  found  by  the  Aryans  in  Southern  India, 
belonged  substantially  to  one  and  the  same  race.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  the  Dravidians  were  broken  up  into  tribes  before  the  Aryan  immi- 
gration, and  that  the  distinctions,  not  only  of  richer  and  poorer,  but 
also  of  master  and  slave,  had  already  come  into  existence  amongst 
them.  Those  distinctions  may  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  caste 
system,  which  their  Brahmanical  civilisers  built  up,  and  which  was 
moulded  by  degrees  into  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  caste  system  of 
Northern  India. 
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V. 

ARE  THE  NEILGHERRY  (nIlAGIRI)  TUDAS 

DRAVIDIANS  ? 

The  following  observations  on  the  relationship  of  the  Tudas  to  the 
rest  of  the  Dravidians  need  not  perhaps  have  been  republished.  They 
appeared  necessary  in  the  first  edition,  the  theory  advocated  being  then, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  new.  Since  then  the  researches  of  various 
scholars,  and  in  particular  the  lifelong  researches  of  the  Rev.  F.  Metz, 
have  removed  a  great  deal  of  the  mystery  that  hung  around  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  seems  now  to  be  universally  admitted  that  the  Tudas  are  a 
Dravidian  tribe.  Mr  Metz  called  my  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  there  was  a  statement  in  Assemann  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
formerly  a  Christian  church  in  Todamale.  I  have  found  the  statement 
in  question  ;  but  as  this  Todamale  is  merely  one  of  the  names  contained 
in  a  list  of  places  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  which  there  were  churches, 
which  was  compiled  by  or  for  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  in  1599,  I 
question  whether  the  place  referred  to  were  identical  with  the  Neil- 
gherries.  A  book  on  the  Tudas  has  recently  been  published  by  Colonel 
Marshall,  of  the  Bengal  Stafif  Corps,  entitled  ''  A  Phrenologist  amongst 
the  Tudas ;  or,  the  Study  of  a  Primitive  Tribe  in  South  India ;  His- 
tory, Character,  Customs,  Religion,  Infanticide,  Polyandry,  Language." 
The  twenty-ninth  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  Tuda  grammar  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Pope,  including  a  collection  of  Tuda  words  and  sentences 
supplied  by  Mr  Metz.  Colonel  Marshall's  book  is  so  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  that  it  seems  to  render  every  other  book  or  tractate  on  the 
Tudas  unnecessary.  In  reprinting  the  following  observations,  I  do  so 
only  on  account  of  the  interest  that  attaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
attach,  to  them  as  the  first  statement  in  print  of  that  view  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  now  regarded  as  established. 

The  Tudas,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Neilgherry  (Nilagiri) 
Hills,  have  been  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  a  different  race  from 
the  Dravidians  of  the  plains.  The  reasons  that  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  this  supposition  appear  to  me  inconclusive.  Unfortunately, 
so  much  exaggeration  and  error  are  included  in  those  reasons,  arising 
from  the  sentimental  interest  with  which  everjrthing  connected  with 
the  Tudas  has  been  invested  by  tourists,  that  there  is  not  much 
satisfaction  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
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(1.)  The  difierence  of  the  relig^ion  of  the  Tadas  from  wbjit  is  caUed 
Hinduism,  or  the  Brahmanical  religion,  u  alleged  to  proTe  that  thej 
belong  to  a  different  race  to  their  low  countrj  neighboors. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Tuda  religion  differs  greatly  from  the 
Brahmanical ;  but  it  will  be  shown  in  another  portion  of  this  Appendix 
that  the  original  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Dravidians  of  the  plains 
differed  from  Brahmanism  almost  aa  midelv,  and  that  the  religion  of 
the  Gdnds  and  Khonds,  who  are  as  certainly  Dravidians  as  the  Tamil 
people  themselves,  is  very  different  from  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  in  some  particulars  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tudas. 

(2.)  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Tudas  are  said  to  be  altogether 
tut  genans,  and  such  as  to  indicate  an  origin  different  from  that  of  the 
people  of  the  plaina 

Many  of  the  customs  of  this  tribe  are  certainly  remarkable,  bat  it  is 
an  error  to  regard  them  as  peculiar  to  the  Tudas,  and  sui  generiM,  Poly- 
andria  is  practised  by  the  Tudas,  but  it  is  practised  also  by  the  Coorgt 
and  Khonds,  whose  Dravidianism  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  female 
infanticide  is  not  confined  to  the  Tudas,  but  is  unfortunately  too  well 
known  in  various  parts  of  India  The  Tudas  are  not  the  only  Indian 
people  who  live  a  wandering,  pastoral  life,  who  subsist  entirely  upon  milk 
and  grain,  who  dwell  in  huts  formed  of  twisted  bamboos,  who  wear  no 
covering  upon  their  heads,  who  let  their  hair  grow  to  almost  its  fall 
length,  or  who  never  wash  their  clothes  and  seldom  their  bodies  from 
their  birth  to  their  death.  Each  of  those  customs  is  practised  by 
various  other  Indian  tribes,  though  not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  by  any 
tribe  but  the  Tudas  ;  and  though  the  Tudas  may  observe  some  customs  of 
minor  importance  which  are  quite  peculiar  to  themselves — (^.^.,  the  Tuda 
men  do  not,  like  other  long-haired  Dravidians,  tie  their  long  hair  in  a 
knot  like  women,  but  allow  it  to  cluster  round  their  head  in  natural 
curls.  The  bamboo  huts,  also,  in  which  they  dwell,  are  built  on  the 
l)laii  of  a  perfect  equilateral  arch) — yet  the  observance  of  a  few  peculiar 
customs  by  a  caste  which  is  so  isolated  as  the  Tudas,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  difference  of  race;  for  every  caste  in  India, 
whether  Aryan  or  Dravidian,  whether  high  or  low,  has  some  custom  or 
another  which  is  entirely  peculiar  to  itself — generally  some  peculiarity 
in  dress,  in  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  women,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  houses  are  built. 

(3.)  The  Tudiis  are  said  to  be  a  fine  manly,  athletic  race,  with 
European  features,  Roman  noses,  hazel  eyes,  and  groat  physical 
strength  ;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  they  differ  from  the  Tamiliaus 
and  other  Dravidians  in  origin,  as  well  as  in  appearance. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Tudas  are  a  hardy,  fine-looking  race,  as 
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might  be  expected  from  their  simple  mode  of  life  and  the  bracing 
mountain  air  they  breathe ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  man/  of  the 
statements  that  are  commonly  made,  both  in  conversation  and  in  books, 
respecting  their  physical  characteristics  are  mere  romance.  As  regards 
size  and  strength  of  body  they  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
natives  of  the  north-western  provinces,  or  even  with  the  Telugu  far- 
mers and  palanquin  bearers.  The  supporters  of  the  Celtic  or  Indo- 
European  origin  of  the  Tudas  are  wont  to  rest  the  chief  weight  of  their 
theory  in  the  Roman  noses  of  their  prot^gds ;  but  aquiline  noses  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with  amongst  the  people  of  the  plains,  though 
they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  so  much  of  the  notice  of 
tourists  :  and  after  all,  the  nose  which  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the 
Tuda  face  is  not  an  aquiline  nose,  but  simply  a  large  nose.  Even  if  it 
were  universally  aquiline,  it  would  reveal  nothing  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Tudas  ;  for  physiology  makes  little  account  of  noses,  but  much 
of  heads,  and  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the  Tudas  does  not  differ  in 
any  material  point  from  that  of  the  low  country  Dravidians.  Even 
their  features  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  people  of  the  plains  to  a 
greater  degree  than  their  isolated  situation  for  many  ages  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  It  is  true  that  the  Tudas  have  brown  or  hazel  eyes  and 
curly  or  wavy  hair ;  and  this  alone  would  give  them  a  different  appear- 
ance from  the  black-eyed,  straight-haired  people  of  the  plains.  The 
colour  of  their  eyes  may  be  the  result  of  their  long  residence  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  hills ;  but  this  circumstance,  when  considered 
as  an  argument  for  difference  of  race,  is  neutralised  by  the  dark  colour 
of  their  hair,  approaching  to  blaclr,  and  especially  by  the  darkness  of 
the  colour  of  their  skin.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  writers 
on  the  Nilgherries,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  long  residence  of  the  Tudas  on  a  cold,  cloudy  mountain  region,  the 
colour  of  their  skin  is  considerably  darker  than  that  of  the  more 
modem  hill  race,  the  Badagas,  a  race  of  people  who  immigrated  from 
the  Canarese  country  not  many  centuries  ago,  and  is  many  shades 
darker  than  that  of  the  majority  of  the  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  darkness  of  the  complexion  of  the  Tudas  appears  to  prove  that 
they  came  originally  from  the  eastern  or  sun-burnt  side  of  the  range 
of  Ghauts  ;  and  that  long  before  they  took  up  their  abode  on  the  hills 
they  had  formed  a  constituent  portion  of  the  low  country  population. 
[It  should  be  observed  also,  that  this  inference  exactly  accords  with 
the  results  that  have  been  deduced  from  the  examination  of  the 
Tuda  language  contained  in  Appendix  I.  It  has  there  been  shown 
that  the  language  of  the  Tudas  is  essentially  Dravidian,  and  that 
it  appears,  on  the  whole,  more  nearly  allied  to  Tamil,  the  language 
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'which  is  spoken  in  the  plains  on  the  eastern  side,  than  to  any  othei 
dialect] 

After  weighing  the  various  considerations  that  have  now  beei 
adduced,  wc  may,  I  think,  safely  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  Tadai 
belong  to  the  same  race  and  stock  as  the  mass  of  the  DravidianSy  thongl 
long  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  race,  and  isolated  from  its  civilis* 
tion.  It  may,  at  least,  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  evidence  ol 
the  DravidLan  origin  of  the  Tudas  greatly  preponderates  over  that  ol 
every  Other  supposition. 


VL 
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LiKOXJAX  comparison  appears  to  mo  to  be  the  best  available  guide  to  i 
knowledge  of  the  pne-historic  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  family^  but  ai 
physiology  has  in  some  instances  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  affi- 
liation of  races,  it  seems  desirable  to  inquire  whether  in  this  instance  also 
it  can  render  us  any  help.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led 
seems  to  be  that  whilst  the  physical  type  of  the  Dravidians  of  Southern 
India,  including  that  of  the  uncivilised  Tudas,  seems  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  that  of  the  Aryans,  the  type  of  the  Dravidians  of  Central 
India,  as  represented  by  the  uncivilised,  or  but  partially  civilised, 
G6nds,  seems  to  be  generally  Mongolian.  If  this  conclusion  be  ad- 
mitted, and  if  it  be  admitted  also  that  the  Gonds  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Dravidians  of  the  South,  one  of  the  questions  that  will 
come  up  for  consideration  will  be,  have  the  Gonds  degenerated  1  or, 
have  the  South  Indian  Dravidians  risen  ? 

I  must  here  premise  that  my  remarks  relate  exclusively  to  the  Dravi- 
dian race  properly  so  called,  whether  civilised  or  uncivilised,  not  to  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India  generally.  Many  of  the  physical  characteristics 
which  Mr  Hodgson  attributes  to  the  Tamilians,  may  undoubtedly  be  ob- 
served in  the  sub-Himalayan  tribes  of  Nepal  and  Assam,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  in  the  SanUils  and  other  Kols  ;  but  the  inexpediency  of  using  as  a 
general  appellation  so  definite  a  term  as  Tamilian,  appears  from  the  error 
into  which  some  writers  have  fallen  of  attributing  the  same  or  similar 
physical  characteristics  to  the  Dravidians  or  Tamilians  of  Southern 
India,  who  diflfer  almost  as  much  from  the  Himalayan  tribes  as  do  the 
Bralimans  themselves. 

Mr  Hodgson  thus  distinguishes  the  "  Aryans ''  from  the  "  Tamilians  :  ** 
^^  A  practised  eye  will  distinguish  at  a  glance  between  the  Arian  and 
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Tamilian  style  of  features  and  form — a  practised  pen  will  readily  make 
the  distinction  felt — but  to  perceive  and  to  make  others  perceive,  by 
pen  or  pencil,  the  physical  traits  that  separate  each  group  or  people  of 
Aryan  or  of  Tamilian  extraction  from  each  other  group  would  be  a 
task  indeed  !  In  the  Aryan  form  there  is  height,  symmetry,  lightness, 
and  flexibility :  in  the  Aryan  face  an  oval  contour  with  ample  forehead 
and  moderate  jaws  and  month ;  a  round  chin,  perpendicular  with  the 
forehead,  a  regular  set  of  distinct  and  fine  features ;  a  well  raised  and 
unexpanded  nose,  with  elliptic  nares ;  a  well-sized  and  freely  opened 
eye,  running  directly  across  the  face  ;  no  want  of  eye-brows,  eye-lash, 
or  beard  ;  and  lastly,  a  clear  brunet  complexion,  often  not  darker  than 
that  of  the  most  southern  Europeans.  In  the  Tamilian  form,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  less  height,  less  symmetry,  more  dumpiness  and 
flesh  :  in  the  Tamilian  face,  a  somewhat  lozenge  contour  caused  by  the 
large  cheek  bones,  less  perpendicularity  in  the  features  to  the  front, 
occasioned  not  so  much  by  defect  of  forehead  or  chin,  as  by  excess  of 
jaws  and  mouth ;  a  larger  proportion  of  face  to  head,  and  less  roundness 
in  the  latter ;  a  broader,  flatter  face,  with  features  less  symmetrical, 
but  perhaps  more  expression,  at  least  of  individuality ;  a  shorter,  wider 
nose,  often  clubbed  at  the  end  and  furnished  with  round  nostrils ;  eyes 
less,  and  less  fully  opened,  and  less  evenly  crossing  the  face  by  their 
line  of  aperture;  ears  larger,  lips  thicker,  beard  deficient;  colour 
brunet,  as  in  the  last,  but  darker  on  the  whole,  and,  as  in  it,  various. 
Such  is  the  general  description  of  Indian  Aryans  and  Turanians.''  Mr 
Hodgson  states  also  in  several  places  that  a  Mongolian  stamp  is  im- 
pressed on  all  the  aborigines  of  India.  "  Look  steadfastly,"  he  says, 
'*  on  any  man  of  an  aboriginal  race,  and  say  if  a  Mongol  origin  is  not 
palpably  inscribed  on  his  face. 

Probably  there  was  little  if  any  reference  to  the  Tamilians.  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  this  striking  comparative  description  of  the  Brah- 
mans  of  Northern  India  and  of  the  forest  tribes  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Vindhyas;  but  through  the  vague  use  of  the  appellation  "Tami- 
lian," it  seems  probable  that  Professor  Max  Miiller  was  led  to  suppose 
the  same  description  applicable  to  the  Dra vidians  proper,  or  original 
inhabitants  of  the  south.  Founding  his  remarks  on  this  description, 
which  he  quotes  and  eulogises  (in  his  "  Turanian  Researches,"  included 
in  Bunseu's  "  Outlines  of  Universal  History "),  he  says :  "  From  the 
most  ancient  times  to  the  period  of  the  Puranas,  we  meet  ever3rwhere 
with  indications,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  two  races  brought  into  con- 
tact in  the  Indian  peninsula : "  and  again,  "  The  traveller  in  India  to 
the  present  day,  though  he  would  look  in  vain  for  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  Brahman,  a  Kshattriya,  or  a  Yaisya,  feels  the  conviction 
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irresistibly  growing  npon  him,  as  he  passes  along  the  streets  of  citia 
or  tlio  roads  of  villages,  toJiether  north  or  iouth  of  Hie  Vindhyas^  tlu 
everywhere  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  at  least  two  races  of  mai 
distinct  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body/'  It  is  evident  also  from  a  quoti 
tion  from  a  paper  of  Dr  Stevenson's,  which  he  subjoins,  that  bj  Chofl 
**  two  races  of  man  "  he  understood  '*  the  higher  and  lower  orders  c 
natives" — ^Hhe  Brahmans  and  other  castes  allied  to  them,  and  tb 
lower  or  non-Aryan  castes  of  the  Hindu  population."  We  thus  arriv 
at  the  conclusion  that  Mr  Hodgson's  description  of  the  physical  pecc 
liarities  which  he  calls  *^  Tamilian," — that  is,  as  he  understands  tb 
term,  Turanian  or  Mongolian, — has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  faithfi 
portraiture  of  the  non-Aryan  liindiis  generally,  including  tlie  noi 
Aryans  south  of  the  Vindhyas — 1>.,  the  entire  mass  of  the  Dravidia 
people.  The  Professor  quotes  also  those  notices  from  the  Purans 
in  which  the  type  of  the  Nish&da  features  is  given. — He  is  **a  being, 
they  say,  **  of  the  complexion  of  a  charred  stake,  with  flattened  feature 
and  of  dwarfish  stature."  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  Vindhya  mountaii] 
are  called  his  descendants.  According  to  the  Matsya-purft^a,  the; 
were  as  black  as  collyrium.  According  to  the  Bh&gavata-pur&Qa,  the; 
had  short  arms  and  legs,  were  black  as  a  crow,  with  projecting  chio 
broad  and  flat  nose,  red  eyes,  and  tawny  hair.  The  Padma-purfiQ 
adds  a  wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  ])rotuberant  belly,  and  particu 
larises  their  descendants  as  Kir&tas,  Bhillas,  Bahanakas,  Bhramarac 
and  Fulindas."  In  the  next  chapter  the  Professor  states  that  h( 
*^  accepts  for  his  starting  point  this  general  distinction  between  Aiya 
and  NisliaJjis,  which,  whether  suggested  by  physical  features  or  provec 
by  tho  evidence  of  grammar,  may  be  considered  as  an  undisputec 
fact;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  inquire  *' whether  they  can  bo  sub 
divided  into  distinct  groups."  Finally  he  distinguishes,  yet  on  lingual 
evidence  alone,  between  "  two  classes  of  NishSdas,  the  Tamilic,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Bhotiya  or  S  ib-llimalayan." 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  at  present  the  Kols,  Santals,  and  othei 
Nishada  tribes  now  called  Kolarians,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  physical  type  of  the  Dravidians,  properly  so 
called.  The  Oonds  may  probably  have  been  considered  Nish&das, 
equally  with  the  Kola,  but  there  is  no  j>roof  that  the  Dravidians  of 
the  south  were  ever  designated  by  this  name.  They  seem  always  to 
have  been  called  by  local  names,  as  Kalingas,  Cholas,  Pandyas,  itc.  ; 
and  on  the  whole  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  decided  prcp«>nderance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  physical  type  being  Caucasian,  or  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Aryans.  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  (Dr  Logan),  treating  of  the  Dravidians  exclusively,  thinks 
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that  there  is  a  strong  Melanesian  or  Indo- African  element  in  the  Tamil 
pljysiology ;  and  accounts  for  it  by  the  supposition  that  a  negro  race 
overspread  India  and  Ultra  India,  not  only  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Aryans^  but  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Scythians.  He  sees  an 
evidence  of  this  in  the  colour  of  the  Dravidians,  and  in  the  exceeding 
variety  of  physical  type  and  features  which  he  observes  amongst  them. 
Yet  even  in  his  opinion,  and  in  this  point  at  least  I  think  he  is  quite 
correct,  the  Tamilians  are  "  intellectually  more  Europeanised  than  any 
other  Tartaro-Iranian  race."  Thfe  theory  of  M.  de  Quatrefages,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants  for  December  1873,  agrees  in  the  main  with  Dr 
Logan's.  He  supposes  India,  long  before  the  historical  period,  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  a  black  race  resembling  the  Australians ;  that  sub- 
sequently, but  8l;^l  before  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period, 
a  yeUow  race  entered  India  from  the  north-east ;  and  that  it  was  from 
the  mixture  of  these  two  races  that  the  Dravidians  arose.  He  accounts 
in  this  way  for  the  facts,  as  he  supposes  them  to  be,  that  the  Dra- 
vidians are  yellow  in  the  north  and  black  in  the  south.  I  am  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  colour  of  any  portion  of  the  Qdnds  and  Or^ns 
inclines  to  yellow.  Colonel  Dalton's  photographs,  and  the  verbal 
descriptions  of  various  observers,  represent  them  as  nearly  black. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  question  of  colour,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  the  heads  or 
features  of  the  Dravidians  and  those  of  the  Brahmans.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  great  variety  of  feature,  as  well  as  of  colour,  apparent  amongst 
the  Dravidians ;  but  though  the  varieties  of  feature,  or  rather  of  physio- 
gnomy, which  one  observes  are  numerous,  the  differences  are  generally 
so  minute  and  unimportant  that  in  the  absence  of  any  class-difference 
in  the  shape  of  the  head,  they  are  consistent  with  the  supposition  of 
oneness  of  blood,  and  may  safely  be  referred  to  local,  social,  and  indi- 
vidual causes  of  difference.  The  long  continued  operation  of  the  caste- 
law  of  the  Hindiis  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  differences  of  feature  and  expression  that  are  observed  to  exist. 
Like  oil  and  water  in  the  same  vessel,  or  ingredients  which  may  be 
mixed  mechanically,  but  will  not  combine  chemically,  the  various 
castes  into  which  the  Dravidians  were  arranged  by  their  Brahman 
preceptors  have  lived  side  by  side  for  ages,  probably  in  some  instances 
for  twenty  centuries,  without  commingling.  For  ages  there  has  been 
no  intermarriage,  no  social  intercourse,  no  common  bond  of  sympathy. 
Hank  has  become  hereditary,  as  well  as  occupation ;  and  not  only  rank, 
but  even  intellect,  temperament,  character,  and  physical  characteristics. 
It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  under  such  circumstances  "  varieties 

of  man  '*  did  not  make  their  appearance,  and  if  ethnologists,  looking 

2n 
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at  tlie  question  from  a  distance,  did  not  sometimes  doubt  whether 
could  all  be  referred  to  a  single  race  of  pure  blood.  "  Some," 
l)r  Logan,  speaking  of  the  Tamilians  in  particular,  ''are  ezceedi 
Iranian,  more  are  Semitico-Irauian,  some  are  Semitic,  others  Austra 
some  remind  us  of  Egyptians,  ^vbile  others  again  have  Malayo-] 
ncsian,  and  even  Simang  and  Papuan  features." 

In  comparing  tbe  physical  type  of  tbe  Dravidians  with  tha 
Mongolians  and  Aryans,  it  would  be  impro{)er  to  restrict  the  < 
parison  to  tbe  lower  classes ;  for  tbe  bigb-caste  Dravidians  claii 
be  regarded  as  tbe  purest  representatives  of  their  race.  Their  ins 
tions  and  manners  have  been  Aryanised;  but  it  is  pure  Dravi 
blood  ^rbiqji  flows  in  their  veins.  There  viay  possibly  be  some  d 
whether  the  lower  castes  were  not  intermixed  with  an  anterior  i 
but  the  higher  castes  call  themselves  Tamilians,  Malayl4isy  tfec., 
excellence;  and  their  special  right  to  those  national  appellatioi 
always  admitted,  in  terms  at  least,  by  the  lower  castes  themse 
When  we  compare  the  physical  type  of  cultivated,  high-caste 
vidians  with  that  of  the  Brahmans,  no  essential  difference  whaU 
and  very  little  difference  of  any  kind,  can  be  observed.  In  n 
instances  the  features  of  the  high-caste  Dravidian  women  an 
delicately  formed  and  regular  as  those  of  Brahman  women  themse 
whilst  their  complexions  are  equally  fair ;  and  if  any  difference  app 
it  consists  not  in  Mongolian  breadth  of  face,  but  in  greater  elonga 
and  narrowness.  The  Dravidian  type  of  head  will  even  bear  t 
directly  compared  with  the  European.  Compare,  for  instance, 
heads  of  the  Tamil  or  Telugu  pleaders  and  translators  in  any  Zi 
court  with  that  of  the  presiding  English  judge ;  and  it  is  evident 
the  Dravidian  heads  differ  from  the  Phiglish  only  in  being  smaller 
narrower, — with  a  preponderance  in  the  former  of  the  signs  of  timi< 
and  subtil ty,  in  the  latter  of  physical  and  moral  courage. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  consideration  that  the  Neilgherry  Tw 
who  of  all  Dravidian  tribes  have  been  most  thoroughly  guarded 
their  secluded  position  from  Brahnianical  influences,  instead  of  be 
more  ^longol-like  or  Negro-like  than  the  Aryanised  Dravidians,  ar< 
distinctively  Caucasian  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  that  they  h 
been  regarded  as  Celts,  Bomans,  Jews,  itc.  ;  and  the  chief  diffici 
that  exists  is  that  of  inducing  people  to  be  content  with  the  at 
ment  that  the  Tudas  are  proved  by  their  language  and  colour  to 
identical  in  origin  with  the  Dravidians  of  the  jdains. 

Amongst  the  lower  class  of  the  Dravidians,  I  have  occasion: 
observed  a  type  of  head  which  is  somewhat  inclined  to  be  whal 
called  Mongolian,  that  is,  it  exhibits  unusual  breadth  across  the  ch€ 
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bones,  a  pyramidal  forehead,  a  somewhat  oblique  position  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  pyramidal  nose  with  a  broad  base.  On  the  other  hand,  Mon- 
golian smoothness  of  skin,  scantiness  of  hair,  flatness  of  face,  and  the 
peculiar  monotonous  olive  hue  of  the  Mongolian  complexion,  are  never 
met  with ;  and  it  should  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  other  elements 
of  the  Mongolian  type,  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  amongst  the 
lower  classes  that  they  are  seen,  and  that  they  do  not  constitute  the 
class- type  of  any  caste  whatever.  They  are  exceptional  instances, 
which  scarcely  at  all  affect  the  general  rule ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
similar  exceptional  instances  could  easily  be  pointed  out  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  our  own  race. 

The  physical  type  of  a  race  may  best  be  determined  by  the  shape  of 
the  head  and  the  more  permanent  peculiarities  of  feature,  irrespective 
of  the  complexion,  or  colour  of  the  skin ;  for  every  one  who  has  lived 
in  India  must  have  learned  to  regard  colour  as  a  deceptive  evidence  of 
relationship  and  race.  It  is  a  disputed  question,  it  is  true,  whether 
the  blackness  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  certain  races  is  owing  to 
climate  or  not.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we  follow  any  of  the  intertropical 
lines  of  latitude  round  the  world,  we  shall  find  it  passing  through  dif- 
ferent zones  of  colour — olive,  copper-coloured,  black,  and  even  white ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  India  alone,  climate 
and  colour  seem  to  be  associated  as  cause  and  effect.  Looking  at  the 
facts  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  in  India,  it  is  not  clear 
to  me  that  blackness  of  complexion  must  be  regarded  as  an  inexplic- 
able phenomenon — a  fact  irrespective  of  climate.  It  is  true  that  the 
Brahmans  as  a  class  are  much  fairer  than  the  Pareiyas  as  a  class :  but 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  of  every  observer,  by  the 
hundreds  of  instances  he  meets  with  in  daily  life,  that  the  colour  of  the 
features  of  the  Hindils  is  mainly  a  result  of  the  external  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  with  respect  to  climate,  occupation,  and  mode 
of  life.  As  a  rule,  they  seem  to  be  dark-complexioned  in  proportion  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  out-door  labour,  and  fair  in  proportion 
as  they  live  a  sedentary  life ;  and  consequently  colour,  if  an  evidence 
of  anything  specific,  seems  to  be  an  evidence  mainly  of  the  social  status 
of  the  individual  and  his  family.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  from 
considerations  of  colour  and  complexion  much  real  help  towards  deter- 
mining the  race  to  which  the  Dravidians  belong. 

The  influence  of  climate  alone,  in  darkening  or  blanching  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  seems  to  be  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  India 
furnishes  many  instances  of  this  influence.  Perhaps  the  best  Indiun 
instance  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  modifying  colour  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  furnished  by  the  fairness  of  the  complezion  of  the 
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greater  proportion  of  tLe  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast,  com  glared 
the  very  dark  hue  of  a  like  proportion  of  the  natives  of  the  coai 
Coromandcl,  ^'ho  belong  to  the  same  or  similar  castes^  and  who  fc 
similar  occupations.  The  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are  ezr 
for  ten  months  in  the  year  to  a  very  high  degree  of  dry  heat,  in  a 
country,  bare  of  wood.*  The  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast  are  ezii 
to  a  similar  degree  of  heat  for  not  more  than  two  months  out  of 
twelve,  and  a  similar  degree  of  drought  is  on  that  cua^it  unkn 
Their  sky  is  almost  always  laden  with  moisture ;  the  quantity  of 
that  falls  is  generally  treble  the  quantity  that  falls  on  the  eastern  < 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  country  is  everywhere  well  wooded,  and 
houses  of  the  people  are  generally  nestled  in  deep,  cool  groves ; 
in  consequence,  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  and  with  a  different 
longitude  of  only  a  degree  or  half  a  degree,  the  skin  of  the  peopl 
the  western  side  of  the  Ghauts  (or  central  mountain  range  of  Sout 
India)  is  almost  as  much  fairer  than  that  of  the  people  on  the  eai 
side,  as  the  complexion  of  the  Brahmans  of  any  of  the  eastern  provi 
is  fairer  than  that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  same  province. 
withstanding  this  difference  in  complexion  there  is  no  differenc 
race,  for  it  seems  certain  that  the  Malay&lis  are  descended  fron 
early  colony  of  Tamilians;  and  an  equally  remarkable  diff«renc 
complexion  is  apparent  amongst  the  members  of  those  more  re 
Tamil  colonies  which  have  settled  in  Malay&]am. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the  breadth  oi 
central  mountain  range  is  greatly  diminished,  and  there  is  easy  at 
from  the  Tamil  country  into  Travancore  by  the  Aramboly  Pass. 
this  pass,  and  by  similar  breaks  and  gaps  still  farther  south,  the  Ta 
ians  of  the  old  Pancjya  kingdom  forced  their  way  into  Malay&}am, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  southern  ])ortion  of  Travancore. 
government  of  this  province  has  again  reverted  to  the  Travancori 
in  whose  hands  it  has  been  for  several  centuries ;  but  the  bulk  of 
population  continue  to  be  Tamiiiaus,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Tri' 
drum,  the  Travancore  capital.     Up  to  that  limit  the  majority  of 
I>eople  on  the  Travancore  side  of  the  mountain  barrier  belong  to 
same  castes  :is  in  the  British  district  of  Tinnevelly,  on  the  eastern  si 
tlicy  speak  the  same  language,  and  follow  the  same  occupations ;  t 
occasionally  intermarry,  and  their  features  are  perfectly  similar ; 


•  In  my  own  neighbourhood  in  Tinnevelly,  I  never  knew  the  thermoiu 
lower  at  any  period  of  tho  your,  d.iy  or  night,  than  70^     The  average  fall  of 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  during  the  twenty-eight  years  I  registered  it, 
only  a  little  above  22  inches  ! 
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notwithstanding  this,  they  differ  so  materially  with  respect  to  colour, 
that  a  stranger  would  naturally  suppose  them  to  belong  to  different 
races.  A  remarkable  instance  of  difference  of  colour  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  furnished  by  the  Shftnftrs — a  caste  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  palmyra — who  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on 
each  side  of  the  Qhauts,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
Sbftt)&rs  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  range  are  separated  from 
their  fellow  caste-men  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  space  of  only  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  and  the  only  difference  in 
their  circumstances  is  the  difference  in  the  climate,  which  is  caused  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  moisture  of  the  south-western  monsoon  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Qhauts,  and  its  interception  from  the  eastern  side. 
In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the  climate  alone,  the  Sh&n&rs  who 
reside  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Qhauts  are  amongst  the  blackest  of 
the  Tamilians,  while  on  the  Travancore  side  the  same  class  of  people, 
engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  are  almost  as  fair  as  the  Brahmans 
of  the  Camatic.  This  fact,  which  is  patent  to  the  observation  of  eveiy 
one  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations in  existence  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  modifying  the  colour 
of  the  skin. 

Another  and  better  known  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  who  settled  in  India 
several  centuries  ago,  are  now  blacker  than  the  HindtLs  themselves. 
The  class  of  people  referred  to  are  a  mixed  race,  descended  from 
European  fathers  and  native  mothers,  yet  instead  of  being  the  fairer 
for  their  admixture  with  European  blood,  many  of  them  are  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  natives  from  whom,  on  the  maternal  side,  they  are 
descended,  and  who  belonged  chiefly  to  the  fair  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Malabar  coast  Even  amongst  the  Brahmans,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pure,  unmixed  race,  differences  of  colour  are  frequently 
observed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  unlucky  to  meet  a  black  Brahman  or 
a  fair  Pareiya,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  Brahmans  of 
Northern  India  are  generally  fairer  than  those  of  the  south,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Nambdris,  or  high-caste  Brahmans  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  who  appear  to  be  amongst  the  fairest  of  their  race. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  (in  his  paper  on  the  Bengali  in  one  of  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association)  thought  he  found  in  the  Odnds 
and  other  non-Aryanised  Dravidians  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a 
race  *'  closely  resembling  the  Negro ;"  and  said  that  "  the  existence  of 
the  same  dark  race  in  the  south  of  India  is  authenticated  by  Strabo." 
In  the  main,  Strabo's  statement  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  corro- 
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borate  the  view  I  have  taken.  He  gays,  ''The  Southern  Indiai 
resemble  the  ^Ethiopians  in  colour,  but  in  features  and  %n  hair  the 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  Indians  (for  on  account  of  the  moisture  of  th 
climate  the  hair  does  not  become  woolly) ;  but  the  Northern  Indian 
resemble  the  Egyptians."  This  statement  of  Strabo  throws  light  on 
|)assage  in  Herodotus,  in  which  a  black  race,  apparently  Hindus,  ai 
said  to  have  been  brigaded  with  the  fairer  Indians  in  the  army  c 
Xerxes.  He  says,  "iEthiopians  from  the  eastward — from  the  sui 
rising — from  Asia — marched  with  Indians,  but  differed  not  from  othc 
^Ethiopians  except  in  their  language  and  their  hair;  for  the  Libya 
iEthiopians  have  the  woolliest  hair  of  all  men,  but  those  people  ai 
straight-haired."  Herodotus  supplies  us  with  a  fact,  Strabo  with  th 
right  explanation  of  that  fact.  Herodotus  is  silent  with  respect  to  th 
features  of  the  Eastern  ^Ethiopians ;  Strabo  asserts  that  their  featorc 
resembled  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  Malabar  coas 
itself,  where  a  moist  climate  and  an  abundance  of  shade  seem  to  favou 
the  blanching  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  Puleiyas,  a  caste  of  agricoj 
tural  slaves,  are  noted  for  their  exceeding  blackness.  On  the  Core 
mandel  coast,  where  the  people  are  blacker  on  the  whole  by  seven 
degrees  than  on  the  Malabar  coast,  I  have  met  with  individuals  belong 
ing  to  various  castes,  even  amongst  the  higher  castes,  as  black  as  th< 
Puleiyas ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  any  caste  o 
class  on  either  coast  which  can  vie  with  the  Puleiyas  in  being  so  uni 
versally  black.  In  conjunction  with  this  blackness,  however,  I  hav< 
not  noticed  anything  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  in  the  features  of  th< 
Puleiyas  tending  to  connect  them  with  a  Negrito  race,  or  with  an} 
other  race  than  their  Dravidiau  masters.  The  difference  seems  to  nit 
one  of  colour  alone ;  and  I  must  be  content,  I  fear,  for  the  present  tc 
leave  this  difference  in  colour  unaccounted  for.  The  Puleiyas  are  alsc 
a  very  diminutive  race,  but  that  is  of  very  little  consequence  ethnolo- 
gically,  as  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  half-starved  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  kept  from  generation  to  generation.  Sir  George 
Campbell  ("  P]thnology  of  India ")  makes  some  observations  on  the 
blackness  of  this  tribe.  He  says,  "  The  blackest  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  live  in  the  densest  forest  country,  in  a  most  malarious  climate. 
Even  on  this  very  western  coast  I  find  the  aboriginal  helots  of  Malabar 
described  as  being  of  the  deepest  black."  He  looks  to  immigration  by 
sea  (and  if  so,  probably  from  Africa)  as  the  modifying  cause ;  but 
though  it  is  true  that  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Persians  came  to  the  western 
coast  of  India  by  sea  in  considerable  numbers,  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
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bable  that  the  Puleiyas,  a  helot  tribe,  who  if  they  were  not  of  the  same 
race  with  their  masters  must  have  been  in  the  country  before  their 
arrival,  could  have  crossed  the  sea  at  so  early  a  period. 

Most  modern  observers  consider  the  physical  type  of  the  G6nds 
Mongolian ;  but  Colonel  Dal  ton,  in  his  "  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal,"  appears  to  think  their  prevailing  type  that  of  the  Negro.  He 
says  of  the  G6nds  (p.  283),  "  They  are  singularly  ill-favoured,  and 
though  some  of  the  wealthier  families  have  formed  alliances  with  other 
races  which  have  improved  their  looks,  I  can  point  to  many  who  have 
tried  this  in  vain,  and  who  show  to  this  day  features  more  closely 
resembling  the  lower  Negro  type  than  any  I  have  met  with  amongst 
the  tribes  of  Bengal.  They  often  have  short,  crisp,  curly  hair,  and 
though  it  is  said,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  this  is  far  removed  from  the 
regular  woolly  covering  of  a  Negro's  head,  I  have  generally  found  such 
hair  in  conjunction  with  features  very  noticeably  Negro  in  type,  and 
accompanying  a  very  dark  skin.  They  are  larger  and  heavier  in  build 
than  the  Or&ons  or  K61s,  and  with  none  of  the  graceful  physique  to  be 
found  in  both  those  tribes." 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  members  of  this  race 
for  myself,  and  the  descriptions  I  have  met  with  do  not  quite  agree ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  tliat  the 
most  characteristic  type  of  the  features  of  the  Gdnds  is  not  Negrito, 
but  Mongolian.  The  Rev.  Mr  Hislop,  a  careful  observer,  describes  the 
Gond  of  the  N&gpur  country  thus  (**  Papers  relating  to  the  Aboriginal 
Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,"  1866,  p.  71)—"  A  little  below  the 
average  height  of  Europeans,  and  in  complexion  darker  than  the  gene- 
rality of  Hiudiis,  bodies  well-proportioned,  but  features  rather  ugly  :  a 
roundish  head,  distended  nostrils,  wide  mouth,  thicldsh  lips,  straight 

black  hair,  and  scanty  beard  and  mustaches Both  hair  and 

features  are  decidedly  Mongolian."  In  another  passage  he  describes 
the  G6nds  as  darker  than  the  generality  of  Hindiis^  but  without  any 
resemblance  to  the  African  race.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  they 
are  decidedly  Mongolian,  whence  their  blackness  of  complexion  ?  Black- 
ness is  not  a  Mongolian  characteristic.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
"  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,"  1870,  p.  110,  Mr  Charles  Grant  speaks 
of  the  G6nds  as  **  intermixed  with  the  Hindd  population,  and  some- 
times so  closely  as  to  have  almost  lost  tJufiat  head^  the  squat  nose,  and 

the  thick  lips,  which  are  the  facial  characteristics  of  their  race 

Their  possessions,  though  still  pretty  considerable  in  extent,  mostly  lie 
in  jungle  tracts  of  little  value.  The  proprietary  lists  show,  it  is  true, 
Gdnd  owners  even  in  the  richest^  districts,  but  these  are  not  of  the 
true  non- Aryan  blood,  but  half-bred  chiefs,  generally  claiming  Rajput 
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ancestry.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  Q&rba-Mandla,  i 
probably  of  most  of  the  families  which  call  themsel^ea  R4j-O0nd 
lloyal  Goud.  If  so,  however,  the  lower  blood  is  dominant,  fi>r 
appearance  most  of  them  obstinately  retain  the  Turanian  type." 
Beames,  speaking  of  such  classes  of  people,  says,  "  Mixed  races  < 
themselves  Rajputs,  and  claim  to  come  from  Chitor  or  Ajmer,  uno 
scious  that  tlicir  high  cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  and  narrow  pig-like  ey 
give  the  lie  as  they  speak  to  their  absurd  pretensions." — ^  Comparat 
Grammar,*'  p.  358.  Mr  Hislop  says,  '*  This  tendency  to  claim  conn 
tion  with  Rajputs  is  not  peculiar  to  ambitious  GOnda.  It  previ 
among  the  Bhils  of  Mulwa,  and  is  not  unknown  to  the  wanden 
Keikftdis  of  the  Dekkan,  both  of  whom  boast  of  being  Y&davas 
Pow&rs,  or  some  other  equally  high-bom  section  of  the  Kahattriya 
The  difference  between  the  G6nds  in  their  original  condition  and  1 
Aryans,  in  respect  of  intellectual  calibre,  seems  to  have  been  as  marli 
AS  the  difference  in  their  features.  Mr  Grant  says,  "  They  were 
little  fitted  to  cope  with  men  of  Aryan  descent  in  peace  as  in  wi 
and  though  slow  centuries  of  enervation  under  an  Indian  sky  h 
relaxed  the  northern  vigour  of  the  races  to  whom  they  had  once  bef< 
succumbed,  yet  in  every  quality  and  attainment  which  can  give  to  c 
]>eople  superiority  over  another,  there  was  probably  as  much  difierec 
between  Hindds  and  G6nds  as  between  Anglo-Americana  and  R 
Indians,  or  between  Englishmen  and  New  Zealanders." — "  Introducti 
to  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,"  p.  14. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  mental  development  of  the  Gdnds,  accoi 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  them  given  above,  a  distinction  is  drawn 
their  favour  in  the  same  paper,  between  them  and  their  more  Mong 
lian  neighbours  the  K61s.  "The  Gonds,"  it  is  said,  ** are  capable 
approaching  far  more  nearly  to  the  Aryan  level  of  organisation  thj 
any  other  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Central  India"  ("  Introduction," 
77) ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  general  statement  we  find  that  tl 
G6nds  established  themselves  as  an  independent  power  in  the  sixteen 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  "  under  their  easy,  eventless  awi 
the  rich  country  over  which  they  ruled  prospered,  their  flocks  ai 
herds  increased,  and  their  treasures  filled,"  p.  83.  "  The  leaders  ( 
the  Kolariaiis  never  rose  above  the  status  of  predatory  chiefs,  whi 
the  G6nd  princes  founded  kingdoms,  received  high  titles  of  uobilil 
from  the  Mogol  emperors,  and  even  in  their  decadence  were  treat* 
by  their  Mardtha  conquerors  with  all  the  form  due  to  establishc 
royalty,"  p.  110. 

If  the  Gonds  are  Dravidians,  as  the  fact  that  their*  language  is  Dr 
vidian  seems  to  show,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  physical  type  of  tl 
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Drayidians  of  Southern  ludia,  incladiug  even  the  Tudas  of  the  Nil- 
gherry  Hills,  should  differ  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Gdnds,  and  that  in 
intellectual  power  and  capacity  for  ciyilisation,  the  Southern  Dravidians 
— not  including  the  Tudas — should  be  so  greatly  their  superiors.  The 
South  Indian  is  an  Aryan  in  looks,  and  rivals  the  Aryans  in  culture  :  it 
is  only  in  his  speech  that  he  shows  himself  a  member  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Qonds  and  a  non- Aryan.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  There 
does  not  seem  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Gdnds  became  inter- 
mixed to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  more  distinctively  Mongolian 
K61s  j  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  case  on  record  in  which  people 
possessed  of  a  Caucasian  type  of  feature  are  known  to  have  exchanged 
it  for  a  Mongolian  type.  An  ascent  from  the  Mongolian  type  to  the 
Caucasian  is  not  unknown ;  but,  conversely,  it  is  not  known,  I  believe, 
that  there  has  been  any  descent  from  the  Caucasian  to  the  Mongolian. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  only  remains  that  we  should  suppose 
the  original  type  of  the  whole  Dravidian  race  to  have  been  Mongolian, 
as  that  of  the  Gdnds  generally  is  up  to  the  present  time,  and  attribute 
the  Caucasian  type  now  universally  apparent  amongst  the  Dravidians 
of  South  India  to  the  influence  of  culture,  aided  perhaps  in  some  small 
degree  by  intermixture  with  Aryans.  If  the  type  of  all  the  Dravidians 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  originally  identical  with  that  of  the  Gdnds, 
the  result  would  be  one  of  great  value,  not  only  for  the  history  of  Indian 
civilisation,  but  for  the  natural  history  of  the**  human  race.  It  would 
tend  to  show  that  mental  improvement  and  the  acquisition  of  a  higher 
style  of  physical  beauty  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  possibility,  at  least,  of  such  a  change  taking  place  under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  mental  development  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
similar  changes  from  the  Mongolian  type  to  the  Caucasian  have  already 
taken  place  in  India  itself  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  dan- 
ger of  taking  fixity  of  type  for  granted  is  illustrated  by  the  change  that 
has  passed  over  the  Muhammedans  of  India.  When  I  speak  of  the 
Muhammedans  of  India  I  do  not  refer  to  a  class  of  Muhammedans 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Southern  India,  on  both  coasts  and 
also  in  Ceylon,  who  are  called  by  the  Europeans  Lubbies  or  Moormen, 
and  by  natives  S^onagas — that  is,  Yavanas — and  who  are  descended  from 
Arab  merchants  and  their  native  wives,  with  a  large  addition  of  native 
converts.  I  refer  to  the  higher  and  much  more  numerous  class  of  Indian 
Muhammedans  commonly  called  Pat&ns.  These  are  partly  descended 
from  the  Afgh&n  or  Pat^n  invaders  of  India^  and  partly  from  the 
Mogol  invaders ;  but  the  great  majority  are  descendants  of  the  Tatar- 
Turkish  soldiers  and  camp-followers,  who  accompanied  both  the  Af- 
gh^  and  the  Mogols.      Probably  many  of  the  so  called  Afgh&n 
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invaders  of  India  were  Seljukian  Turks ;  the  Mogols  were,  as  tbeir  name 
seems  to  import,  Mongolians  ;  and  the  hordes  that  followed  the  fortunes 
of  both  classes  of  invaders,  were  a  mixed  race — a  colluvies  gentium — 
comprising  various  tribes  and  races  of  Mongolian  and  Tatar-Turkish 
origin,  called  by  the  Hindus  Turushkas,  in  Tamil  Turukkas,  or  more 
commonly  Tulukkas — t.e.,  Turks.      The  proportion  of  Persians   and 
other  races  of  Indo-European  origin  who  accompanied  the  Afgb&ns 
and  Mongols  in  their  expeditions,  was  exceedingly  smalL     Hence,  the 
Muhammedans  of  India  may  be  regarded  as  a  Tatar- Mongolian  people ; 
and  we  might  naturally  expect  to  observe  in  them  those  physiological 
peculiarities  of  the  High  Asian  races  wliich  must  have  characterised 
the  majority  of  their  ancestors  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  which 
are  still  apparent  in  all  their  distinctiveness,  not  only  in  the  Mongol- 
ians, but  in  the  Siberian  Turks.     Notwithstanding  this,  we  generally 
search  in  vain  amongst  the  Indian  Muhammedans  for  signs  of  a  Tatar 
origin.     With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  greater  breadth  of  face  and 
head,  and  a  more  olive  complexion,  they  do  not  now  differ  from  the 
Hindiks,  properly  so  called,  in  any  essential  point.     They  exhibit,  it  is 
true,  special  peculiarities  of  physiognomy  and  expression  ;  but  every 
Hindd  tribe  or  caste  has,  in  like  manner,  a  peculiar  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  by  which  it  differs  from  every  other  tribe.     A  change  appears 
to  have  passed  over  the  physiology  of  the  Muhammedans  of  India 
similar  to  that  which  the  Osmanli  Turks  and  the  Magyars  have  experi- 
enced since  they  settled  in  Europe,  and  which  has  transformed  them 
from  Tatars  into  Europeans. 

I  cannot  forbear  bringing  out  more  fully  the  argument  founded  on 
the  change  which  has  passed  over  the  Turks  and  Magyars  by  citing 
the  words  of  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter  (**  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology "),  as  condensed  by  Archdejicon  Pratt  ("  Scripture  and 
Science  not  at  Variance,"  sixth  edition,  p.  115): — **The  Turks  of 
Europe  .and  Western  Asia  so  clearly  accord  in  physical  character  with 
the  great  bulk  of  European  nations,  and  depart  so  widely  from  the 
Turks  of  Central  Asia,  that  many  writers  have  referred  the  former  to 
the  (so-called)  Caucasian  rather  than  to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Yet 
historical  and  philological  evidence  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Western 
Turks  originally  belonged  to  the  Central  Asia  group  of  nations,  with 
which  the  eastern  portion  of  their  nation  still  remains  associated,  not 
only  in  its  geographical  position,  but  in  its  language,  physical  char- 
acter, and  habits  of  life ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  western,  and  not  the 
eastern,  that  the  change  has  taken  place.  Any  result  arising  from 
intermixture  of  the  Turkish  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
they  conquered,  Dr  Carpenter  shows  to  be  altogether  inadequate  to 
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explain  the  pbenoraena.  Another  instance  of  the  same  modification 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Magyar  race,  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Hungary,  including  the  entire  nobility  of  that  country. 
This  race,  which  is  not  inferior  in  mental  or  physical  character  to  any 
in  Europe,  is  proved  by  historical  and  philological  evidence  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  northern  Asiatic  stock,  which  was  expelled 
about  ten  centuries  ago  from  the  country  it  then  inhabited,  bordering 
on  the  Uralian  mountains;  and  in  its  tuni  expelled  the  Sclavonian 
nations  from  the  fertile  parts  of  Hungary,  which  it  has  occupied  ever 
since.  Having  thus  exchanged  their  abode  from  the  most  rigorous 
climate  of  the  old  continent — a  wilderness  in  which  Ostiaks  and 
Samoiedes  pursue  the  chase  daring  only  the  milder  season — for  one 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  fertile  plains  abounding  in  rich  harvests, 
the  Magyars  gradually  laid  aside  the  rude  and  savage  habits  which 
they  are  recorded  to  have  brought  with  them,  and  adopted  a  more 
settled  mode  of  life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  their  type  of 
cranial  formation  has  been  changed  from  the  pyramidal  to  the  ellip- 
tical ;  and  they  are  become  a  handsome  people,  with  fine  stature  and 
regular  European  features,  with  just  enough  of  the  Tatar  cast  of 
countenance,  in  some  instances,  to  call  their  origin  to  mind.  Here 
again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  intermixture  of  the  conquering  with  the 
conquered  race  had  a  great  share  in  bringing  about  this  change ;  but 
a  similar  reply  must  be  returned,  for  the  existing  Magyars  pride  them- 
selves greatly  on  the  purity  of  their  descent ;  and  the  small  influence 
of  Sclavonic  blood  which  may  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  complete  change  of  type 
which  now  manifests  itself.  The  women  of  pure  Magyar  race  are  said 
by  good  judges  to  be  singularly  beautiful,  far  surpassing  either  German 
or  Sclavonian  females.  A  similar  modification,  but  in  less  degree, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Finnish  tribes  of  Scandinavia. 
These  may  almost  certainly  be  affirmed  to  have  the  same  origin  with 
the  Lapps ;  but  whilst  the  latter  retain,  though  inhabiting  Europe,  the 
nomadic  habits  of  their  Mongolian  ancestors,  the  former  have  adopted 
a  much  more  settled  mode  of  life,  and  have  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilisation,  especially  in  Esthonia,  where  they  assimilate  with  their 
Eussian  neighbours.  And  thus  we  have  in  the  Finns,  Lapps,  and 
Magyars,  three  nations  or  tribes,  of  whose  descent  from  a  common 
stock  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  which  exhibit  the 
most  marked  differences  in  cranial  characters,  and  also  in  general  con- 
formation, the  Magyars  being  as  tall  and  well-made  as  the  Lapps  are 
short  and  uncouth."  Mr  Edkins  also  remarks  (in  '*  China's  Place  in 
Philology  ")  that  the  Turks  of  the  east,  even  those  of  Chinese  Turke- 
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Stan,  have  more  of  the  European  physiogDomy  than  the  Mongi 
So  also,  he  says,  the  Muhammedaiia  of  North  China  have  the  west 
type  of  face. 

These  well  authenticated  changes  from  a  Mongolian  or  lower  type 
feature  to  a  Caucasian  or  higher  tyi)e,  prove  the  possibility,  if  not  i 
probability,  of  a  similar  change  having  taken  place  amongst  the  D 
vidians.  If  the  mass  of  the  Dravidians,  when  they  parted  compi 
from  the  Gdnds,  were  as  distinctively  Turanians  in  physical  type 
the  Q6nds  are  now  said  to  be,  and  if  it  is  certain  that  their  tjrpc 
now  incapable  of  being  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Aryans,  exo 
in  point  of  complexion, — and  that  not  in  general  in  a  considen 
degree, — the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  their  physical  tj 
does  not  seem  to  be  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  main  by 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  ' 
first  instance  from  the  fortunate  exchange  they  made  of  a  region 
hills  and  forests  for  a  region  of  extensive,  well-watered  plains,  admiral 
adapted  for  agriculture,  and  favourably  situated  for  the  developmi 
of  a  progressive  civilisation. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  we  cannot  safely  conclude  that 
exaggerated  Mongolian  type  of  features  was  from  the  beginning  1 
inheritance  of  the  whole  of  the  Turanian  tribes.  It  may  be  that  t] 
type  was  developed  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  steppes  of  High  Asi 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  tribes  amongst  whom  it  has  acquired 
peculiar  degree  of  permanence  are  the  Tibetans  and  the  Mongoli 
nomads,  who  still  inhabit  the  original  seats  of  their  race. 

The  Indian  tribes  which  are  now  most  distinctly  characterised  1 
Mongolian  peculiarities,  are  those  which  entered  India  by  the  Nort 
East,  and  are  probably  of  Tibetan  origin.  The  Garos  and  other  fore 
tribes  on  the  Bhtitdn  frontier,  as  described  by  ^Ir  Hodgson,  seem 
be  decidedly  Mongolian ;  and  the  Kols  and  Santdls  are  probab! 
descended  from  a  similar  stock.  The  existence  at  an  early  period  : 
the  vicinity  of  Orissa,  of  barbarous  tribes  differing  in  api>earance  fro; 
the  rest  of  the  Ilindtis,  and  exhibiting  a  Mongolian  or  foreign  typ 
is  attested  by  the  following  passage  in  the  "  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei 
After  referring  to  the  region  watered  by  the  Godavery  and  Kistna,  tl; 
author  says :  **  After  this,  keeping  the  sea  on  the  right  hand  an 
sailing  northwards,  we  come  upon  certain  b»irbarous  tribes,  as  th 
Ki^hibai  (Sans.  Kirdfaa  T)&  race  of  people  with  flattened  noses  (evidentl 
Mongolians),  also  the  horse-faces  and  the  long-faces,  all  of  whom  ai 
said  to  be  cannibals.  Then  sailing  eastwards,  and  having  a  certai 
sea  on  the  right,  we  come  to  the  Ganges. ''  The  statement  of  Strab 
which  has  already  been  quoted,  joined  to  the  negative  evidence  of  thi 
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passage,  seems  to  show  that  at  the  Christian  era,  the  civilised^  culti- 
vated Dravidians  (the  P^dyas,  Ch61as,  Ealingas,  &c.)  did  not  materi- 
ally differ  in  physiognomy  ur  personal  appearance  from  the  northern 
Hindtis ;  and  that  certain  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  jungles,  who 
are  barbarLans  still,  were  the  only  tribes  that  appeared  to  be  dis- 
tinctively Mongolian.  The  Gk)ndali  of  Ptolemy,  who  are  classed  among 
*  the  Bitti,'  and  distinguished  from  '  the  Phyllitse '  (probably  the 
Bhills),  were  probably  the  Gdnds,  but  it  is  not  said  whether  or  not 
they  differed  in  appearance  from  the  more  cultivated  Dravidians. 
Some  writers,  I  think  erroneously,  speak  of  the  'jet  blackness'  of 
the  G6nds ;  and  the  Edjmahftl  people  are  said  to  be  black.  Notwith- 
standing this,  according  to  the  account  of  that  accurate  observer,  Dr 
Buchanan  Hamilton,  the  features  of  the  Mftlers  or  E&jmah&l  hill 
people,  do  not  essentially  differ  from  the  Aryan  type.  '*  Their  lips  are 
full,  but  not  at  all  like  those  of  the  Negro.  Their  faces  are  oval,  not 
shaped  like  a  lozenge  as  those  of  the  Chinese  are.  Their  eyes,  instead 
of  being  hid  in  fat  and  placed  obliquely  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  are 
exactly  like  those  of  Europeans."  We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  Yind- 
hya  Nish&das  are  described  in  the  PurftQas  to  be  '  as  black  as  crows ;' 
but  without  debating  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait  of  those  primitive 
tribes,  which  the  Pur&i^as  have  drawn,  and  which  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed on  the  whole  by  the  photographs  in  Colonel  Dalton's  ''  Ethno* 
logy  of  Bengal,  *'  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  remind  the  reader  that 
those  very  Purfti^a  writers  entertained  so  different  an  impression 
respecting  the  mass  of  the  Dravidians  of  the  south,  that  they  fell  into 
the  opposite  error  of  Aryanising  them,  and  supposed  the  Kalingas, 
P&^dyas,  Ch61as,  Kdralas,  and  other  Dravidians,  to  be  descended  from 
Aryan  princes  of  the  Lunar  line. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  above  was  written  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  George  Campbell's  ''  Ethnology  of  India."  His  impression 
of  the  similarity  in  the  physical  type  of  the  higher  castes  amongst  the 
Southern  Dravidians  to  that  of  the  Aryans  of  northern  India  is  as 
strong  as  mine,  whilst  the  reason  for  the  similarity  he  assigns  is  dif- 
ferent. He  says  (p.  15),  ''  I  draw  no  wide  ethnological  line  between 
the  northern  and  southern  countries  of  India,  not  recognising  the 
separate  Dravidian  classification  of  the  latter  as  properly  ethnological. 
It  seems  to  me  that  among  all  the  Hindii  tribes  the  Aryan  element  now 
prevails,  and  that  the  presence,  more  or  less,  of  the  aboriginal  element 
is  only  a  question  of  degree.  As  a  question  of  degree  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  at  any  geographical  parallel  any  decided  line.  A  change 
of  language  takes  place  where  passing  southward  we  exchange  the 
Maratta  for  Telugu  and  Cauarese.     Bat  looking  at  the  people,  we  see 
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no  radical  cbange  of  feature  or  characteristics.     It  may  well  be  tbat 
although  the  people  speaking  a  Dravidion  language  in  the  South  may 
always  by  force  of  numbers  have  linguistically  prevailed   over  each 
separate  batch  of  immigrants,  and  so  far  annexed  them  ;   still  bj 
successive  immigration,  notwithstanding  a  Dravidian  form  of  speech, 
the  Aryan  blood  has  come  in  reality  greatly  to  prevail.     The  mere  fact 
that  they  are  recognised  as  orthodox  Hindis  seems  to  imply  the 
northern  origin  of  all  the  better  castes  in  the  South,  and  that  is  their 
own  account  of  their  origin.     I  have  no  doubt  the  southern   Hindus 
may  generally  be  classed  as  Aryans,  and  that  the  southern  society  is  in 
its  structure,  its  manners,  and  its  laws  and  institutions,  an  Aryan 
society.     After  all,  in  their  main  characteristics  the  southern  people 
arc  very  like  those  of  the  North.     Among  some  of  the  inferior  tribes 
of  the  South  the  remains  of  the  thick  lips,  the  very  black  skin,  and 
other  features  may  still  be  traced ;  but,  colour  perhaps  excepted,  the 
aboriginal  features  are  probably  gradually  wearing  away."       He  re- 
gards the  race  that  preceded  the  Aryans  in  the  occupation  of  India  as 
having  been  a  race  of  Negritoes.     "  I  take  as  a  great  division  of  tribes 
and  castes  the  black  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  interior  hills  and  jungles. 
There  can,  I  suppose,  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  the 
race  which  occupied  India  before  the  Hiudiis.     They  are  evidently  the 
remains  of  an  element  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  absorbed 
by,  or  amalgamated  with,  the  modem  Indian  race,  and  which,  mixed 
in  various  degrees  with  the  high-featured  immigrants,  has  contributed 
to  form  the  Hind  A  of  to-day.     In  the  South  their  speech  still  forms  the 
basis  of  the  modern  languages."     As  regards  features,  he  thinks  with 
Colonel  Dalton,  that  lower  races  would  gradually  assimilate  themselves 
to  a  higher  race  living  amongst  them,  though  inferior  to  themselves  in 
number.     Professor  Huxley's  views  of  Dravidian  ethnology,  together 
with  those  of  Professor  de  Quatrefages,  seem  to  be  substantially  identical 
with  Sir  George  Campbell's.     So  also  are  those   of  Dr  Logan  already 
referred  to. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Southern  India,  considered 
from  an  ethnological  point  of  view  alone,  seems  nearly  perfect.  The 
only  ethnological  facts  it  does  not  appear  to  account  for  are  the  differ- 
ence between  the  small,  black  Puleiyas  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  the 
large,  brown,  and  comparatively  handsome  Tudas  of  the  Nilgherries, 
the  fairness  of  some  entire  tribes  of  low-caste  Dravidians — e.g.,  the 
MAdigas  or  *  Chucklers '  of  the  Telugu  country,  and  the  combination 
of  Mongolian  features  with  a  black  complexion  in  the  Gonds  and 
Or&ons  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
that  any  theory  should  perfectly  meet  and  explain  all  the  peculiarities 
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observable  amongst  mixed  races,  especially  where  their  mixture 
dates  from  prse-historic  times.  Notwithstanding  the  prima  facie 
attractiveness  of  this  theory,  I  am  doubtful  whether  ethnology  is 
entitled  to  settle  the  question,  without  any  reference  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  history  and  philology.  The  historic  and  linguistic  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  this  theory  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  considerable. 

The  better  castes  of  Southern  India — that  is,  those  that  have  the 
entree  of  the  temples  and  the  members  of  which  are  regarded  as  "  ortho- 
dox Hindiis  " — are  too  numerous  to  suit  the  hypothesis  in  question. 
Judging  by  the  results  of  the  census  of  the  city  of  Madras,  the  higher 
Dravidian  castes  (not  including  Brahmans)  form  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  population  of  Southern  India.  Small  bodies  of  men  be- 
longing to  the  Aryan  or  North  Indian  race  might  have  migrated  to 
the  South,  and  amalgamated  with  Dravidian  tribes,  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed by  the  theory  under  consideration,  without  any  record  of  their 
migration  surviving,  except  perhaps  in  the  lighter  complexion  of  their 
descendants.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  an  immense 
migration  as  the  theory  requires — whether  all  at  once  or  in  successive 
waves — can  have  taken  place,  subsequently  to  the  composition  of  the 
Vedas,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  epic  poems  and  the  Puranas, 
without  leaving  behind  it  some  trace  of  itself,  either  in  Sanskrit  or  iu 
Dravidian  literature,  in  coins  or  inscriptions,  or  at  least  in  the  northern 
names  and  relationships  of  the  principal  castes.  The  account  in  the 
MahH-bh&rata  of  the  marriage  of  Arjuna  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  F&ndyas  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  notices  we  should 
have  expected  everywhere  to  find.  In  this  very  manner  traces  of 
the  northern  relationship  of  certain  princely  families  in  the  South  still 
survive.  Those  families  not  only  call  themselves  Kshatriyas,  but 
keep  up  their  connection  with  the  great  B&jput  families  of  the  north, 
by  occasional  intermarriages.  A  certain  number  of  floating  popular 
traditions,  such  as  that  such  and  such  castes  are  descended  from  such 
and  such  Solar  or  Lunar  kings,  arc,  I  admit,  in  favour  of  the  theory ; 
but  such  traditions  have  no  place  in  the  literature,  and  seem  to  me  to 
be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  tradition  of  the  artificers  of  the 
South,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Vi^va-karma,  the 
architect  of  the  universe.  Castes  that  have  really  a  northern  origin, 
as  the  Brahmans  and  a  few  ofifshoots  of  the  B&jputs,  are  always  re- 
cognised as  such  by  the  caste  names  they  retain. 

The  theory  in  question  seems  irreconcilable  also  with  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  Dravidian  over  Sanskrit  names  of  places  in  Ptolemy  and  the 
other  Greek  geographers.     The  only  names  of  Sanskrit  origin  they  give 
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US  are  thoM  of  the  river  Kftvfirt,  Cape  Comorin,  the  promontory  1 
the  city  of  Madura,  and  the  town  Brachme,  together  with  the  nam 
two  of  the  Sonthem  princes,  Pandion  and  Kerobotras.  All  the  n 
the  uames,  whether  belonging  to  the  coast  or  to  the  interior,  are  pi 
DiaTidian,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  great  bu 
the  popnlatiun  was  even  then  Dravidian,  not  Aryan.  The  distiai 
drawn  between  the  district  of  Arisce  and  that  of  Damirice  (Lymi 
(see  "  Introduction,")  would  seem  also  to  show  that  the  settlemen 
the  two  races  were  even  then  clearly  defined.  Btahmans  had  doub 
establiahed  themselves  in  varioas  places  in  the  Grecian  period, 
apparently  their  influence  was  extending,  bnt  there  is  do  evidence 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  Sou^  then  consisted  of  Aryans,  or 
they  had  already  been  Brahmanised.  It  is  an  important  fact,  con 
ing  an  inference  in  the  same  direction,  that  as  late  as  the  seventh  cem 
Enmftrila-bhatta,  himself  said  to  be  a  South  Indian  Brahmau,  and 
first  Indian  scholar  who  dearly  discerned  a  difference  between  Sans 
and  the  Dravidian  vemacalars,  styled  the  Dravidas  and  Andhras 
Tamil  and  Telugn  people)  "  Mlechchaa,"  meaning  thereby  rude,  al 
gina),  non-Brahmauised  tribes  (see  "Introduction").  If  the  g 
bullc  of  the  South  Indians,  including  the  whole  of  the  better  cai 
had  been  Aryans  in  origin,  equally  with  himself,  and  as  orthu 
Hind&s  as  himself — as  probably  they  would  have  been  if  they 
been  Aryans — it  is  dilficult  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  made 
of  this  contemptuous  expression. 

The  theory  in  question  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  inajg 
cant  position  occupied  in  the  speech  of  the  cultivated  Dravidians 
Sanskrit,  the  language  of  literature  amongst  the  lodo-Aryana,  or 
FrfLkrits,  the  old  Iiido- Aryan  vernaculars.  The  Aryans  were  so  msste: 
a  people,  with  so  high  a  conception  of  the  divine  origin  and  excelle 
of  everything  belonging  to  themselves,  that  wherever  they  establis 
themselves  they  Aryanised  everifthing  they  found.  There  is  no  insta 
on  record  of  an  aboriginal  language  holding  its  ground  in  the  faci 
an  Aryan  occupation.  In  Northern  and  Western  India,  and  in  Bei 
and  Orissa,  where  the  course  of  events  was  in  accordance  with  ' 
theory — that  is,  where  Aryan  colonies  gradually  spread  themaei 
over  the  country,  conquering  and  partly  absorbing  the  aborig 
population — the  ancient  vernaculars  have  so  completely  disappes 
that  it  has  now  become  a  debated  point  whether  any  traces  of  tl 
survive  in  the  structure  or  vocabulary  of  the  speech  of  the  Ar 
colonists.  It  is  held  by  many  that  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  cert 
that  every  word  and  form  in  the  modem  vernaculars  of  Nortb 
India  is  Aryan.     The  Aryan  immigrants  could  not  he  expected  to 
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80  numerous  at  any  time  in  the  South  as  they  were  in  those  parts  of 
India  which  were  nearest  the  first  settlements  of  their  race  in  the  Pan- 
j&b.  It  might  therefore  be  argued  that  the  languages  of  the  Southern 
aborigines  might  be  expected  to  hold  their  ground  better  than  those 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  North.  This  may  freely  be  granted ;  and  yet 
some  kind  of  proportion  between  race  and  language  ought  to  be 
observable.  If  four-fifths  of  the  population  in  the  South  are  Aryans, 
four-fifths,  at  least,  of  the  grammatical  principles  and  words  of  the 
Southern  languages  ought  to  be  Sanskritic.  I  say  this  result  at  least 
should  follow;  because  all  experience  seems  to  show  that  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  Aryan  race  would  suffice  to  exert  a  much 
larger  degree  of  influence.  It  is  not  as  if  the  people  in  the  South 
conquered  by  the  Aryans  had  been  a  highly  civilised  people,  with  a 
cultivated  language  and  a  literature  of  their  own.  The  theory  under 
consideration  supposes  them  to  have  been  in  a  condition  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  lower  castes  remain  still. 
It  supposes,  indeed,  the  Q6nds,  the  Tudas,  the  Puleiyas,  and  similar 
tribes  to  be  the  truest,  least  changed  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Dravidians.  Though,  therefore,  the  Afgh&ns  lost  their  language  on 
their  arrival  in  India,  and  adopted  the  languages  of  the  highly  cultivated 
races  they  conquered — (Grcecia  capta  ferum  vietorem  cepit) — it  seems 
improbable  that  the  Aryans,  especially  when  supposed  to  arrive  in  such 
large  numbers,  would  exchange  their  own  language,  as  the  hypothesis 
supposes  them  to  have  done,  for  the  languages  of  people  who  were 
greatly  inferior  to  themselves  in  civilisation,  and  on  whom  they  found 
it  so  easy  to  impose  their  own  religion  and  civil  polity. 

If  we  should  suppose  that  the  Aryan  immigration  to  Southern  India 
consisted,  not  of  large  masses  of  people,  but  of  small  isolated  parties 
of  adventurers,  like  that  which  is  said  to  have  colonised  Ceylon  ;  if  we 
should  suppose  that  the  immigrants  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  younger 
sons  of  Aryan  princes,  attended  by  small  bodies  of  armed  followers  and  a 
few  Brahman  priests — the  result  would  probably  be  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  words  connected  with  government,  with  religion,  and  with  the 
higher  learning,  would  be  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  languages,  and 
that  the  literary  life  of  these  languages  would  then  commence,  or  at  least 
Would  then  receive  a  new  development,  whilst  the  entire  structure  of 
their  grammar  and  the  bulk  of  their  vocabulary  would  remain  unchanged. 
The  result  which  I  have  supposed  would  take  place  is  in  fact  the  very 
condition  of  things  we  actually  see,  and  it  may,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
concluded  that  it  fairly  represents  the  reality.  The  only  influence 
Sanskrit  has  exerted  is  seen  in  the  enrichment  of  the  Dravidian  stock 

of  words ;  and  the  only  influence  exerted  by  Pr&krits  is  seen  in  the 

2o 
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mode  in  which  a  certain  number  of  those  words  are  pronounced.     The 
position  the  speech  of  the  Aryans  would  naturally  have  acquired  in 
Southern  India,  if  the  whole,  or  even  if  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 
higher  castes  had  been  Aryan  in  origin,  may  be  illustrated  by  what  has 
actually  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon.    Whether  we 
accept  the  story  of  Yijaya  as  historically  true  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Ceylon  was  conquered 
by  a  small  party  of  Aryan  adventurers,  probably  from  Magadha.      The 
previous  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  a  rude  race,  represented  now 
only  by  the  "  Weddahs,"  and  probably  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  primitive  Dravidians.     And  what  was  the  result  ?    The  result  was 
that  the  Aryan  speech — the  Pili-Pr&krit — became  supreme,  and  that  the 
speech  of  the  aborigines  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  very  few  traces 
behind.     Even  the  language  spoken  by  the  Yeddahs  has  been  found 
to  be  substantially  Aryan.     The  fact  that  the  name  the  Aryans  gave 
to  Ceylon  (T&mrapar^!)  was  identical  with  the  name  of  the  principal 
river  south  of  the  Kftv^ri  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  mainland,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  party  led  by  Yijaya  was  an  offshoot  from  a 
similar  party  that  had  established  itself  at  an  earlier  period  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tamraparni,  probably  at  Kolkei,  the  first  seat,  according 
to  tradition,  of  the  rule  of  the  PUndya  princes.     If  so,  however,  look- 
ing at  the  insignificance  of  the  position  occupied  on  the  mainland  by 
the  speech  of  the  Aryans,  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  position 
occupied  by  it  in  Ceylon,  the  proportion  of  Aryans  to  Dravidians  on 
the  mainland  must  have  been  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  island, 
and  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  are  Aryans  by  origin, 
not  Dravidians. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  commit  myself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hypothesis  in  question,  though  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
set  up  in  its  room  a  hypothesis  that  will  cover  the  whole  ethnological 
field  with  such  apparent  ease.  Further  research  seems  to  be  required ;  and 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  physical  type  of  the  lower  castes  in  Southern 
India  with  that  of  the  rude,  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
seems  to  be  specially  desirable.  The  second  volume  of  Dr  Muir's  "  San- 
skrit texts "  (new  edition)  contains  much  information,  from  North 
Indian  sources,  respecting  the  Aryan  immigration  to  the  South.  The 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  have  thus  been  summarised.  "  The 
evidence  he  has  adduced  all  tends  to  show  that  the  Aryans  gradually 
made  their  way  downwards  from  the  North,  but  that  the  force  of  their 
incursive  wave  was  weakened  as  it  passed  the  Yindhya  mountains,  and 
failed  to  make  any  serious  impression  beyond  the  limits  of  Mah4- 
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rdshtra  ;  leaving  the  Dravidlan  tongues  of  the  peninsula  as  monuments 
to  record  what  manner  of  people  had  dwelt  in  that  land  in  previous 
ages." 


VII. 

ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  THE  DRAVIDIANS. 

Religious  usages  are  sometimes  found  to  throw  light  on  the  origin 
or  relationship  of  races.     Similarity  in  the  religious  ideas  and  practices 
of  any  two  primitive  tribes  strengthens  any  evidence  of  their  relation- 
ship that  may  be  furnished  by  similarity  of  language.     Let  us  see 
whether  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Dravidians  by  an  inquiry  into  their  religious  usages.     A  prion, 
this   inquiry  seems  likely  to  lead  to  some  result,  inasmuch  as  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  Indo-European  nations  and  the  old  Scythian 
religions  of  Upper  Asia  present  many  essential  points  of  difference. 
In  the  earliest  times  we  find  amongst  the  nations  of  the  Indo-European 
family  the  universal  prevalence  of  certain  tenets  and  usages,  which 
each  of  those  nations  appears  to  have  inherited  from  the  common  pro- 
genitors of  the  race.     Their  objects  of  worship  were  either  the  sun, 
the  sky,  water,  fire,  and  other  elements  of  nature  personified,  or  a 
Pantheon  of  heroes  and  heroines ;  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  their  religious  usages  was  the  maintenance  of  a  distinct  order  of 
priests,  generally  hereditary,  who  were  venerated  as  the  depositaries 
of  ancient  traditions  and  spiritual  power.     In  whatever  race  these 
religious  peculiarities  appear  to  have  prevailed,  we  shall  probably  find 
on  inquiry  that  there  are  reasons  for  attributing  to  that  race  an  Indo- 
European  origin  or  relationship :  and  in  like  manner  a  family  likeness 
(exceedingly  dissimilar  from  the  particulars  now  mentioned)  will  be 
found  to  characterise  the  religious  practices  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  Scythian  group. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  of  the  primitive 
Dravidian  religion,  we  are  met  by  a  serious  but  not  insurmountable 
difficulty.  The  Brahmans,  by  whom  the  Aryan  civilisation  was  grafted 
on  the  old  Dravidian  stock,  laboured  assiduously,  if  not  to  extirpate 
the  old  Dravidian  religion,  yet  at  least  to  establish  their  own  in  its 
room  as  a  religion  of  paramount  obligation;  and  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object.  Notwith- 
standing their  success,  however,  it  is  still  possible  in  some  degree  to 
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discriminate  between  the  practices  introduced  by  the  Brahmans  and 
the  older  religion  of  the  Dravidian  people.    If,  for  instance,  any  usages 
are  found  to  prevail  extensively  in   Southern  India,  and  eapeciallj 
amongst  the  ruder  and  less  Aryanised  tribes,  which  are  derived  neither 
from  the  YMas  nor  from  the  Pur&Qas,  neither  from  Buddhism  nor 
from  Jainism,  such  usages  may  be  concluded  to  be  relics  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  Dravidian  aborigines.     Many  such  usages  do  actually 
exist.    Several  religious  systems  widely  differing  from  the  Brahmanical 
are  discoverable  amongst  the  Dravidian  nations,  and  are  especially 
prevalent  amongst  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  jungles.     Hence,  we  are 
not  quite  destitute  of  the  means  of  comparing  the  characteristics  of 
the  ancient  Dravidian  religion  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Brahmanism 
(or  what  is  commonly  called  Hinduism),  with  the  religious  usages  that 
prevailed  amongst  the  High  Asian  races. 

The  system  which  prevails  in  the  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses 
throughout  the  Dravidian  territories,  and  also  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  amongst  the  lower  classes  and  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  still  more  widely  prevalent  at  an  early 
period,  is  a  system  of  demonolatry,  or  the  worship  of  evil  spirits  by 
means  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic  dances.  This  system  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Tamil  country  into  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
now  mixed  up  with  Buddhism.  On  comparing  this  Dravidian  system 
of  demonolatry  and  sorcery  with  Shamanism* — the  superstition  which 
prevails  amongst  the  Ugrian  races  of  Siberia  and  the  hill-tribes  on  the 
south-western  frontier  of  China,  which  is  still  mixed  up  with  the 
Buddhism  of  the  Mongols,  and  wbich  seems  to  have  been  the  old  reli- 
gion of  the  whole  Tatar  race  before  Buddhism  and  Muhammedanism 
were  disseminated  amongst  them — we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
•  those  two  superstitions,  though  practised  by  races  so  widely  separated, 
are  not  only  similar  but  identical 

I  shall  here  point  out  the  principal  features  of  resemblance  between 
the  Shamanism  of  High  Asia  and  the  demonolatry  of  the  Dravidians,f 
as  still  practised  in  many  districts  in  Southern  India. 

*  This  word  Shamanism  is  formed  from  Shaman,  the  name  of  the  magician- 
priest  of  the  North  Asian  demouolaters.  SJiaman,  though  a  name  appropriated 
by  demouolaters,  is  of  Buddhistic  origin,  and  was  adopted  from  the  Mongolians.  It 
ia  identical  with  ^amana^  the  Tamil  name  for  a  Buddhist,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  word  3ramana,  a  Buddhist  ascetic.  The  use  of  this  word  Shamnn^ 
in  Siberia,  must  be  of  comparatively  modern  origin  ;  but  the  system  of  religion 
into  which  it  has  been  adopted  and  incorporated  is  one  of  the  oldest  superstitiona 
in  the  world. 

f  A  full  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dravidian  demonolatry  was  contained 
in  a  small  work  of  mine  (now  out  of  print),  called  '*  The  Sb&n&rs  of  Tinnevelly," 
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•  1.  The  Shamanites  are  destitate  of  a  regular  priesthood.  Ordinarily 
the  father  of  the  family  is  the  priest  and  magician ;  but  the  office  may 
be  undertaken  by  any  one  who  pleases,  and  at  any  time  laid  aside. 
Precisely  similar  is  the  practice  existing  amongst  the  rude  tribes  of 
Southern  India.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  head- 
man of  the  hamlet  or  community,  who  performs  the  priestly  office ; 
but  any  worshipper,  male  or  female,  who  feels  so  disposed,  may  volun- 
teer to  officiate,  and  becomes  for  the  time  being  the  representative  and 
interpreter  of  the  demon. 

2.  The  Shamanites  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Ood, 
but  they  do  not  offer  him  any  worship,  believing  that  he  is  too  good 
to  do  them  any  harm.  The  same  acknowledgment  of  Qod's  existence 
and  the  same  neglect  of  his  worship  characterise  the  religion  of  the 
Dravidian  demonolaters. 

3.  Neither  amongst  the  Shamanites,  nor  amongst  the  primitive,  un- 
Brahmanised  demonolaters  of  India  is  there  any  trace  of  belief  in  the 
metempsychosis. 

4.  The  objects  of  Shamanite  worship  are  not  gods  or  heroes,  but 
demons,  which  are  supposed  to  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  capricious, 
and  are  worshipped  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  wild  dances.  The  officiat- 
ing magician  or  priest  excites  himself  to  frenzy,  and  then  pretends,  or 
supposes  himself,  to  be  possessed  by  the  demon  to  which  worship  is 
being  offered;  and  whilst  in  this  state  he  communicates,  to  those 
who  consult  him,  the  information  he  has  received.     The  demonolatry 


published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GoepeL  I  think  I  proTed 
in  that  work  that  the  demonolatry  of  the  Sh&n&n,  and  other  primitive  tribee 
of  Southern  India,  did  not  originate  with  the  Brahmana,  or  in  any  local  develop- 
ment  of  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  element 
of  demonology  which  is  contained  in  the  Puranic  system  was  borrowed  from  this 
old  Dravidian  superstition.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  seem  to  have  borrowed 
their  demonolatry  from  the  Dravidians  of  the  old  Paudya  kingdom  :  if  so,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source 
that  the  Brahmans  borrowed  the  demoniacal  element  contained  in  their  religion. 
It  appears  to  me  that  an  element  of  demonism,  ready  to  receive  further  develop- 
ment, may  be  traced  even  in  the  Aitareya  Br&hmana  of  the  Rig-veda,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  character  attributed,  and  the  worship  offered,  to  Rudra,  afterwards 
identified  with  Siva.  I  apprehend  that  we  have  a  mythical  record  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  demonolatry  into  the  Brahmanical  system,  and  of  the  object 
in  view  in  this  alliance,  in  the  Puranic  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha.  Accord- 
ing to  that  story,  diva](t.e.,  Saiva  Brahmanism)  found  himself  unable  to  subdue 
the  old  elementary  divinities,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  exclusive  homage  at 
which  he  aimed,  till  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  demons  (the  demonolatry  of  the 
aborigine^),  and  put  himself  at  their  head  in  the  person  of  his  {pro-re-natus)  son, 
Vlra-bhadra ;  a  demigod  whose  wife,  emanation,  or  representative,  Bhadra-kAll, 
is  regarded  by  the  Shftn&rs  ta  their  patroness  and  mother. 
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practised  in  India  by  the  more  primitive  Dravidian  tribes  is  not  only 
similar  to  this,  but  the  same.  Every  word  used  in  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  Shamanite  worship  would  apply  equally  well  to  the 
Dravidian  demonolatry ;  and  in  depicting  the  ceremonies  of  the  one 
race  we  depict  those  of  the  other  also. 

Compare  the  following  accounts  of  the  demonolatrous  rites  of  tke 
Shamanites  of  Siberia  and  those  of  the  demonolaters  of  India.  The 
description  of  the  Shamanite  worship  is  formed  from  a  series  of  arranged 
quotations  from  the  descriptions  which  various  Russian  travellers  and 
ecclesiastics  have  given  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Ostiaks,  the  Samol- 
edeSy  the  Siberian  Turks,  and  other  pagan  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Asia,  to  which  are  added  some  extracts  from  Marco  Polo,  and  Colonel 
Yule's  notes  thereon.  The  account  of  the  Dravidian  superstitions  is 
mainly  taken  from  my  paper  on  "  the  Tinnevelly  Shftn&rs,"  a  paper 
which  was  written  before  I  was  aware  of  the  identity  of  the  demono- 
latry of  Siberia  with  that  of  Southern  India. 

Shamanite  Demonolateous   Rites.  —  "When  the  Shaman^   or 
magician,  performs  his  superstitious  rites,  he  puts  on  a  garment 
trimmed  with  bits  of  iron,  rattles,  and  bells :  he  cries  horribly,  beats 
a  sort  of  drum,  agitates  himself,  and  shakes  the  metallic  appendages 
of  his  robe ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  bystanders  increase  the  din  by 
striking  with  their  fists  upon  iron  kettles.     When  the  Shaman,  by  his 
horrible  contortions  and  yells,  by  cutting  himself  with  knives,  whirling 
and  swooning,  has  succeeded  in  assuming  the  appearance  of  something 
preternatural  and  portentous,  the  assembled  multitude  are  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  demon  they  are  worshipping  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  priest,  and  regard  him  accordingly  with  wonder  and  dread. 
When  he  is  quite  exhausted  with  his  exertions,  and  can  no  longer  hold 
out,  he  makes  a  sign  that  the  spirit  has  left  him,  and  then  imparts  to 
the  people  the  intimations  he  has  received." 

Marco  Polo,  speaking  of  some  rude  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  southward 
of  the  Burman  frontier,  not  then  converted  to  Buddhism  (Colonel  Yule's 
edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  53-61),  says — 

"  And  let  mo  tell  you  that  in  all  those  three  provinces  that  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  to  wit,  Carajan,  Vochan,  and  Yachi,  there  is  never  a 
leecL  But  when  any  one  is  ill  they  send  for  the  devil-conjurers,  who 
are  the  keepers  of  their  idols.  When  these  are  come  the  sick  man 
tells  what  ails  him,  and  then  the  conjurers  incontinently  begin  plajring 
on  their  instruments,  and  singing,  and  dancing;  and  the  conjurers 
dance  to  such  a  pitch  that  at  last  one  of  them  will  fall  to  the  ground 
lifeless,  like  a  dead  man.     And  then  the  devil  entereth  into  his  body. 
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And  when  his  comrades  see  him  in  this  plight  they  begin  to  put  ques- 
tions to  him  about  the  sick  man's  ailment.  And  he  will  reply,  '  Such 
or  such  a  spirit  hq^th  been  meddling  with  the  man,  for  that  he  hath 
angered  the  spirit  and  done  it  some  despite.'  Then  they  say,  *  We  pray 
thee  to  pardon  him,  and  to  take  of  his  blood  or  of  his  goods  what  thou 
wilt,  in  consideration  of  thus  restoring  him  to  health.'  And  when  they 
have  so  prayed,  the  malignant  spirit  that  is  in  the  body  of  the  pros- 
trate man  will  (mayhap)  answer,  '  The  sick  man  hath  also  done  great 
despite  unto  such  another  spirit,  and  that  one  is  so  ill-disposed  that  it 
will  not  pardon  him  on  any  account;' — this  at  least  is  the  answer  they 
get  if  the  patient  be  like  to  die.  But  if  he  is  to  get  bettei^  the  answer 
will  be  that  they  are  to  bring  two  sheep,  or  may  be  three,  and  to  brew 
ten  or  twelve  jars  of  drink,  very  costly,  and  abundantly  spiced.  More- 
over, it  will  be  announced  that  the  sheep  must  be  all  black-faced,  or  of 
some  other  particular  colour  as  it  may  happen ;  and  then  all  those 
things  are  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  such  and  such  a  spirit  whose 
name  is  given.  And  they  are  to  bring  so  many  conjurers,  and  so  many 
ladies,  and  the  business  is  to  be  done  with  a  great  singing  of  lauds, 
and  with  many  lights  and  store  of  good  perfumes.  That  is  the  sort  of 
answer  they  get  if  the  patient  is  to  get  well.  And  then  the  kinsfolk 
of  the  sick  man  go  and  procure  all  that  has  been  commanded,  and  do 
as  has  been  bidden,  and  the  conjurer  who  had  uttered  all  that  gets  on 
his  legs  again. 

"  So  they  fetch  the  sheep  of  the  colour  prescribed,  and  slaughter 
them,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  over  such  places  as  have  been  enjoined, 
in  honour  and  propitiation  of  the  spirit  And  the  conjurers  come,  and 
the  ladies,  in  the  number  that  was  ordered;  and  when  all  are  assembled 
and  everything  is  ready,  they  begin  to  dance  and  play  and  sing  in  honour 
of  the  spirit.  And  they  take  flesh-broth,  and  drink,  and  lign-aloes,  and 
a  great  number  of  lights,  and  go  about  hither  and  thither,  scattering 
the  broth  and  the  drink  and  the  meat  also.  And  when  they  have 
done  this  for  a  while,  again  shall  one  of  the  conjurers  fall  flat  and 
wallow  there,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  then  the  others  will  ask  if  he 
have  yet  pardoned  the  sick  mani  And  sometimes  he  shall  answer 
yes  !  and  sometimes  he  shall  answer  no !  And  if  the  answer  be  no, 
they  shall  be  told  that  something  or  other  has  to  be  done  all  over 
again,  and  then  he  shall  be  pardoned ;  so  this  they  do.  And  when  all 
that  the  spirit  has  commanded  has  been  done  with  great  ceremony, 
then  it  will  be  announced  that  the  man  is  pardoned  and  shall  be 
speedily  cured.  So  when  they  at  length  receive  such  a  reply,  they 
announce  that  it  is  all  made  up  with  the  spirit,  and  that  he  is  propi- 
tiated, and  they  fall  to  eating  and  drinking  with  great  joy  and  mirth, 
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and  he  who  had  been  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground  gets  np  and  takes  hit 
share.  So  when  they  have  all  eaten  and  drunken,  every  man  departs 
home.     And  presently  the  sick  man  gets  sound  and  well." 

The  following  are  Colonel  Tule's  notes  on  the  above  : — 

Note  7. — Compare  Mr  Hodgson's  account  of  the  snb-Himalajan 
Bodos  and  Dhimals :  '^  All  diseases  are  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency. 
The  sick  man  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  one  of  the  deities,  who 
racks  him  with  pain  as  a  punishment  for  impiety  or  neglect  of  the  god 
in  question.  Hence  not  the  mediciner,  but  the  exorcist,  ia  annunoned 
to  the  sick  man's  aid." — (J.  A,  S,  B.,  xviii  728.) 

Note  8. — Mr  Hodgson  again — ''  Libations  of  fermented  liquor  always 
accompany  sacrifice — because,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  sacrifice  and 
feast  are  commutable  words,  and  feasts  need  to  be  crowned  with 
copious  potations." — {Ibid) 

Note  9.* — And  again — *^  The  god  in  question  is  asked  what  sacrifice 
he  requires  ?  a  bufifalo,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  or  a  duck,  to  spare  the  sufiTerer  t 
....  anxious  as  I  am  fully  to  illustrate  the  topic,  I  will  not  trj  the 
patience  of  my  readers  by  describing  all  that  vast  variety  of  black  vic- 
tims and  white,  of  red  victims  and  blue,  which  each  particular  deity  ia 
alleged  to  prefer." — {Ibid,  and  p.  732.) 

Note  10. — The  same  system  of  devil-dancing  is  prevalent  among  the 
tribes  on  the  Lu-Eiang,  as  described  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries.    The  conjurers  are  there  caUed  Mumos. 

**  Marco's  account  of  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  in  cases  of  obstinate 
illness  exactly  resembles  what  is  done  in  similar  cases  by  the  Burmese, 
except  that  I  never  saw  animals  sacrificed  on  such  occasions." — (Sir 
A.  Pbayro.) 

Mouhot  says  of  the  wild  people  of  Cambodia  called  Stiens  :  **  When 
any  one  is  ill  they  say  that  the  evil  spirit  torments  him ;  and  to  deliver 
him  they  set  about  the  patient  a  dreadful  din  which  does  not  cease 
night  or  day,  until  some  one  among  the  bystanders  falls  down  as  if  in 
a  syncope,  crying  out,  "  I  have  him — he  is  in  me — he  is  strangling 
me  !  '•  Then  they  question  the  person  who  has  thus  become  possessed. 
They  ask  him  what  remedies  will  save  the  patient ;  what  remedies 
does  the  evil  spirit  require  that  he  may  give  up  his  prey  1  Sometimes 
it  is  an  ox  or  a  pig  ;  but  too  often  it  is  a  human  victim." — (Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society j  xxxii.  147.) 

In  fact,  these  strange  rites  of  Shamanism,  devil-dancing,  or  what  not, 
are  found  with  wonderful  identity  of  character  among  the  non-Aryan 
races  over  parts  of  the  earth  most  remote  from  one  another,  not  only 
among  the  vast  variety  of  Indo-Chinese  tribes,  but  among  the  Tamilian 
tribes  of  India,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  races  of  Siberia,  and  the 
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red  nations  of  North  and  South  America.  Hinduism  has  assimilated 
these  "  prior  superstitions  of  the  sons  of  Tur/'  as  Mr  Hodgson  ca]hi 
them,  in  the  form  of  Tantrika  mysteries,  whilst  in  the  wild  performance 
of  the  dancing  dervishes  at  Constantinople  we  see  perhaps  again  the 
infection  of  Turanian  blood  breaking  out  from  the  very  heart  of 
Mussulman  orthodoxy. 

"  Dr  Caldwell  has  given  a  striking  account  of  the  practice  of  devil- 
dancing  among  the  Shanars  of  Tinnevelly,  which  forms  a  perfect 
parallel  in  modem  language  to  our  traveller's  description  of  a  scene  of 
which  he  also  had  manifestly  been  an  eye-witness." 

Thus  far  Colonel  Yule.  I  now  adduce  the  passage  from  my  own 
paper,  of  which  Colonel  Yule  quoted  the  principal  portion. 

ShanIr  Demonolatbous  Rites. — "  When  it  is  determined  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  a  devil,  a  person  is  specially  appointed  to  act  the  part  of 
priest ;  for  devil-worship  is  not,  like  the  worship  of  the  deities,  appro- 
priated to  a  particular  order  of  men,  but  may  be  performed  by  any  one 
who  chooses.  The  officiating  priest  is  styled  a  devil-dancer.  Usually 
the  head  man,  or  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  village  officiates ;  but 
sometimes  the  duty  is  voluntarily  undertaken  by  some  devotee,  male 
or  female,  who  wishes  to  gain  notoriety,  or  in  whom  the  sight  of  the 
preparations  has  awakened  a  sudden  zeal.  The  officiating  priest  is 
dressed  up  for  the  occasion  in  the  vestments  and  ornaments  appro- 
priated to  the  particular  devil  that  is  worshipped.  The  object  in  view 
iu  donning  the  demon's  insignia  is  doubtless  to  strike  terror  into  the 
imagination  of  the  beholders ;  but  the  party-coloured  dress  and  gro- 
tesque ornaments,  the  cap  and  trident  and  jingling  bells,  of  the 
performer,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  usual  adjuncts  of  a 
pantomime  that  an  European  would  find  it  difficult  to  look  grave. 
The  musical  instruments,  or  rather  the  instruments  of  noise,  which  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  devil-dance  are  the  drum  and  the  horn ;  with  occa- 
sionally the  addition  of  a  clarionet  when  the  parties  can  afford  it. 
But  the  favourite  instrument,  because  the  noisiest,  is  that  which  is 
called  the  bow.  A  series  of  bells  of  various  sizes  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  a  gigantic  bow,  the  strings  are  tightened  so  as  to  emit  a 
musical  note  when  struck,  and  the  bow  rests  on  a  large  empty  brazen 
pot.  The  instrument  is  played  on  by  a  plectrum,  and  several  musi- 
cians join  in  the  performance.  One  strikes  the  strings  of  the  bow 
with  the  plectrum,  another  produces  the  bass  by  striking  the  brazen 
pot  with  his  hand,  and  a  third  beats  time  and  improves  the  harmony 
by  a  pair  of  cymbals.  When  the  preparations  are  completed,  and  the 
devil- dance  is  about  to  commence,  the  music  is  at  first  comparatively 
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slow,  and  the  dancer  seems  impasaive  and  sullen,  and  either  he  stands 
still  or  moves  about  in  gloomy  silence.     Gradually,  as  the  music  be- 
comes quicker  and  louder,  his  excitement  begins  to  rise.     Sometimes 
to  help  him  to  work  himself  up  into  a  frenzy  he  uses  medicated 
draughts,  cuts  and  lacerates  his  flesh  till  the  blood  flows,  lashes  him- 
self with  a  huge  whip,  presses  a  burning  torch  to  his  breast,  drinks  the 
blood  which  flows  from  his  own  wounds,  or  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  putting  the  throat  of  the  decapitated  goat  to  his  moutL 
Then,  as  if  he  had  acquired  new  life,  he  begins  to  brandish  his  staff  of 
bells,  and  dance  with  a  quick,  but  wild,  unsteady  step.     Suddenly  the 
afflatus  descends.     There  is  no  mistaking  that  glare,  or  those  frantic 
leaps.     He  snorts,  he  stares,  he  gyrates.     The  demon  has  now  taken 
bodily  possession  of  him,  and  though  he  retains  the  power  of  utterance 
and  of  motion,  both  are  under  the  demon's  control,  and  his  separate 
consciousness  is  in  abeyance.     The  bystanders  signalise  the  event  by 
raising  a  long  shout  attended  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  noise.     The 
devil-dancer  is  now  worshipped  as  a  present  deity;  and  every  by- 
stander consults  him  respecting  his  disease,  his  wants,  the  welfare  of 
his  absent  relations,  and  the  offerings  which  are  to  be  made  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes.     As  the  devil-dancer  acts  to  admiration 
the  part  of  a  maniac,  it  requires  some  experience  to  enable  a  person  to 
interpret  his  dubious  or  unmeaning  replies,  his  muttered  voice,  and 
uncouth  gestures  ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  parties  who  consult  him  help 
them  greatly  to  interpret  his  meaning." 

A  similar  system  prevails  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Mysore,  as  appears 
from  an  article  on  the  demon-worship  practised  in  the  MalnAd  district 
in  that  province,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  September  1872,  by  Mr 
Narasimmiyengar  of  Bangalore.  There  also  the  priest  "  works  him- 
self to  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy,  and  whatever  he  may  utter  in  that 
condition  is  considered  to  be  a  supernatural  revelation." 

A  still  more  extraordinary  outburst  of  demoniacal  frenzy  takes  place 
amongst  the  Kiirs,  KArkus,  or  Mufisis,  a  people  of  Ch(itid  Ndgp^ir,  in 
connection  with  the  worship  of  one  of  their  divinities.  These  people 
belong  to  the  KOkrian,  not  to  the  Dra vidian  stock,  but  their  religion, 
like  that  of  the  old  Dravidians,  seems  to  be  mainly  a  worship  of  evil 
spirits.  "  The  divinity  may  be  invoked  at  any  time,  and  in  all  sickness 
and  misfortunes  his  votaries  confidently  appeal  to  him.  The  Baiga  is 
always  the  medium  of  communication,  but  he  assembles  the  people  to 
aid  him  in  the  invocation.  Musical  instruments  are  produced,  dancing 
commences,  and  the  invocation  to  the  spirit  is  chanted  until  one  or 
more  of  the  performers  manifest  possession  by  wild  rolling  of  the  eyes 
and   involuntary  spasmodic  action   of  the   muscles.      The   affection 
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appears  contagious,  and  old  women  and  others  who  have  not  been 
dancing  become  influenced  by  it  in  a  manner  that  is  horrible  to  con- 
template. Captain  Samuells,  who  frequently  witnessed  the  incanta- 
tion, is  confident  that  no  deception  whatever  is  practised.  The 
affection^  says  Captain  Samuells,  comes  on  like  a  fit  of  ague,  lasting 
sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  patient  or  possessed  person 
writhing  and  trembling  with  intense .  violence,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paroxysm.  Then  he  is  seen  to  spring  from  the 
ground  into  the  air,  and  a  succession  of  leaps  follows,  all  executed  as  if 
he  were  shot  at  by  some  unseen  agency.  During  this  stage  of  the 
seizure  he  is  supposed  to  be  quite  unconscious,  and  rolls  into  the  fire, 
if  there  be  one,  or  under  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  without  sustaining 
injury  from  the  heat  or  pressure.  This  lasts  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
and  is  followed  by  the  spasmodic  stage.  With  hands  and  knees  on 
the  ground,  and  hair  loosened,  the  body  is  convulsed,  and  the  head 
shakes  violently,  whilst  from  the  mouth  issues  a  hissing  or  gurgling 
noise.  The  patient  next  evincing  an  inclination  to  stand  on  his  legs, 
the  bystanders  assist  him,  and  place  a  stick  in  his  hand,  with  the  aid 
of  which  he  hops  about,  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  body  still  con- 
tinuing, and  the  head  performing  by  jerks  a  violently  fatiguing  circular 
movement.  This  may  go  on  for  hours,  though  Captain  Samuells  says 
that  no  one  in  his  senses  could  continue  such  exertion  for  many 
minutes.  When  the  Baiga  is  appealed  to,  to  cast  out  the  spirit^  he 
must  first  ascertain  whether  it  is  Qans&m  himself,  or  one  of  his  fami- 
liars, that  has  possessed  the  victim.  If  it  be  the  great  Gans&m,  the 
Baiga  implores  him  to  desist,  meanwhile  gently  anointing  the  victim 
with  butter ;  and  if  the  treatment  is  successful,  the  patient  gradually 
and  naturally  subsides  into  a  state  of  repose  from  which  he  rises  into 
consciousness,  and  restored  to  his  normal  state,  feels  no  fatigue  or 
other  ill-efifects  from  the  attack.  This  is  certainly  the  most  thorough 
form  of  demon-worship  with  which  we  have  met,  and  one  that  must 
appear  to  its  votaries  to  testify  to  its  own  reality  each  time  it  is  resorted 
to."— (Colonel  Dalton's  "Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  p.  232.) 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  in  proof  of  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  demonolatry  of  Central  and  Southern  India 
with  the  Shamanism  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia.  It  may  be  alleged 
that  similarity  in  mental  characteristics  and  social  circumstances  alone 
might  give  rise  to  this  similarity  in  religious  ideas  and  practices,  and 
I  admit  this  to  be  possible,  nay  probable,  but  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  still  that  both  the  superstitions  which  have  now  been  de- 
scribed have  sprung  from  a  common  origin  :  and  I  may  add  that  the 
conformity  which  has  been  traced  between  the  old  religion  of  the  Dra-^ 
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Tidians  and  that  which  was  once  the  religion  of  ahnost  all  the  Scythun 
nations  and  tribes  corroborates  the  suspicion  of  the  Scythian  relation- 
ship, on  the  whole,  of  the  Dravidian  race. 

Whilst  the  demonolatrous  rites  which  I  have  now  described  appear 
to  have  constituted  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  ancient  Dravi- 
diauSy  we  meet  also  with  traces  of  the  existence  of  systems  that 
correspond  in  part  to  those  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Indo-European 
races. 

The  religion  of  the  Khonds,  Kandhs,  or  Kus,  though  it  contains  a 
demonolatrous  element,  may  be  described  as  in  the  main  a  worship  of 
gods  of  rivers  and  mountains,  of  gods  of  the  earth  and  the  sky,  and 
of  the  gods  of  elements  and  genii  loci.  It  is  in  part  an  elementaiy 
worship,  which  may  be  allied  in  principle  to  that  of  the  Aryans^  but 
which  differs  widely  from  it  in  spirit  and  form,  and  appears  to  be  quite 
independent  of  it  in  origin.  This  remark  especially  applies  to  that 
section  of  the  Khonds  which  used  to  practise  human  sacrifices,  and 
delighted  in  cruelty  and  gloom.  A  worship  of  gods  of  rivers  and 
mountains  similar  to  that  of  the  Khonds  is  found  amongst  some  of  the 
K61s,  and  also  amongst  the  Sub-Him&layan  and  Bh&tftn  tribes  described 
by  Mr  Hodgson, — in  most  instances  modified  by  an  element  of  terror, 
and  intermixed  with  demon  worship  pure  and  simple. 

Amongst  the  Dravidians  of  the  plains  scarcely  any  reliable  trace  of 
the  worship  of  the  elements  has  ever  been  discovered,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  shown  to  have  had  a  Brahmanical  origin.  Indeed  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  Vedic  or  Elementary  worship  of  the 
Brabmans  had  already  merged  into  the  mythological  and  mystical 
system  of  the  Purdnas,  before  the  Brahmans  effected  a  settlement  in 
the  South.  So  far  as  appears,  every  usage  of  the  plains  which  is  not 
of  Brahmanical  origin  is  either  identical  with  Shamanism  or  allied  to  it. 

The  religion  of  the  Tudas  of  the  Neilgherry  (Nilagiri)  hills  exhibits 
some  peculiarities  which  have  been  regarded  as  *  Scytho-DruidicaL*  The 
peculiar  veneration  with  which  the  Tudas  regard  the  manes  of  ancestors; 
their  sacrifices  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  dead  ;  the  prominence  given 
in  their  worship  to  offerings  of  milk  and  clarified  butter ;  their  freedom 
from  the  worship  of  idols;  the  religious  veneration  with  which  they 
regard  a  sacred  bell  which  is  bung  up  in  their  temples  or  sacred 
dairies ;  their  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  living  entirely  on  grain  and 
milk ;  their  exclusion  of  women  from  all  share  in  the  rites  of  worship, 
and  even  from  the  precincts  of  their  temples ;  their  practice  of  poly- 
andria ; — these  and  analogous  peculiarities  of  the  religious  system  and 
social  life  of  the  Tudas  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  usages  which 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  amongst  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indo- 
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European  race.  Our  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  Tndas,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Neilgheny 
hills,  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  whether  their 
religion  sprang  from  the  same  origin  as  the  Dravidian  demonolatry, 
whether  it  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  their  early  association  with 
some  Indo-European  race,  or  whether  it  was  a  spontaneous  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  Tuda  mind. 

The  religion  of  the  Tudas  has  sometimes  been  called  Druidical, 
Celto-Dniidical,  or  identical  with  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Celts ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  performance  of  some  of  their  rites  in 
the  deep  gloom  of  sacred  groves, — a  practice  which  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Celts  alone,  but  which  prevailed  amongst  various  ancient 
nations, — it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  anything  distinctively  or 
certainly  Druidical  in  the  existing  system  of  the  Tudas. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  above  remarks  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  religion  and 
usages  of  the  Tudas,  through  the  researches  of  Colonel  Marshall,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Rev.  F.  Metz.  Most  of  the  information  respect- 
ing the  Tudas  acquired  by  Mr  Metz  during  a  long  life  of  missionary 
labour  amongst  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Neilgherrie8,''will  be  found  in 
Colonel  Marshall's  book.  It  is  now  known  that  the  Tudas  have  a 
priestly  family  or  clan ;  that  the  bell-god  they  venerate  so  highly  is  a 
memorial  of  the  bell  worn  by  a  succession  of  sacred  cows;  that  the  men 
of  the  tribe  eat  flesh  once  a  year  in  a  dense  forest ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  the  cows  that  are  slaughtered  at  and  after  a  funeral,  are  not '  sacri- 
fices to  secure  the  peace  of  the  dead,'  but  are  a  provision  made  to  supply 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  with  milk  (the  chief  food  of  this  pastoral 
race)  in  the  other  world.  Colonel  Marshall,  after  describing  the  rites 
of  the  Tudas  in  detail,  thus  comments  on  the  items  of  information  he 
has  furnished  in  chap.  xxii.  pp.  186 — 189 :  "What  we  have  seen  in 
Tuda  rites  and  ceremonies  is  little  else  than  the  arrangements  which  a 
pastoral  and  communistic  people  have  made  for  the  provision  and  care 
of  an  article  of  food,  doubtless  at  one  time  essential,  not  pierely  for 
due  sustenance,  but  to  their  very  existence  in  the  land.  These  customs 
having  through  the  course  of  ages  so  mellowed  as  to  have  acquired  all 
the  effect  and  influence  of  sanctity,  we  find  ourselves  now  in  the  inte- 
resting position  of  actual  witnesses  to  the  growth  of  the  earliest  germs 
of  religious  belief  and  observance,  as  they  develop  in  the  mind  of 
primitive  man  from  the  material  nucleus  whence  they  originated. 

"  We  note  that  the  stage  when  the  cow,  the  milk-giver  and  support 
on  which  the  people  have  depended  almost  from  all  time,  has  grown, 
from  an  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude,  to  become  one  of  deep  rever- 
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ence  and  (so  far  as  they  have  yet  learnt  to  express  themselves)  of 
worship.     The  flesh  is  not  eaten.     Its  milk  is  almost  sacred.     The 
chattels  of  early  herds  (the  cow-bell  in  particular)  have  matured  into 
gods,   and  dairies  bear  the  conception  of  temples.     We    find  that 
common  milkmen  have,  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  nature  of  such  office, 
advanced  in  popular  estimation  until  they  are  viewed  in  the  aspect  of 
priests.     The  high  priest,  from  being  a  servant  of  certain  gods,  has 
become  confused  with  godhead  itself.     A  family,  styling  itself  'sons 
of  the  gods,'  has  developed  (though  without  arrogation  to  caste  pre- 
tensions)  into  a  Levitical  clan,  inheritors  of  the  highest  priestly  office ; 
its  males  being  prepared  and  chastened  thereto  in  sacred  groves,  by 
the  use  of  a  plant  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  by  abstinence  from 
sensual  pleasures ;  the  females  of  the  entire  tribe  being  not  only  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  such  duties,  but  debarred  approach  to  all 
holy  precincts.     They  acknowledge  the  existence  of  gods,  perhaps  even 
of  a  Supreme  God  (Usuru  Swftmi),  but  their  ideas  on  the  subject  an 
quite  undeveloped.     I  think  I  trace  in  them  a  partiality  to  the  regard 
of  ligJU — apart  from  fire — as,  par  excellence,  the  manifestation  of  deity. 
....  I  submit  this  suggestion  as  one  having  a  possible  value  in 
determining  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Tuda  race,  and  as  pointing  to 
an  interesting  stage  in  Turanian  progress, — that  whence  various  creeds 
have  sprung  and  ramified.     The  Tuda  religion  has  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  idolatry,  nor  does  it  pay  attention  to  natural  objects, 
as  trees  or  rivers ;  to  birds,  beasts,  or  reptiles ;  nor  to  the  elements. 
No  oflferings  to  a  god,  whether  of  flesh  (human  or  animal)  or  fruit  of 
the  soil,  are  made ;  no  human  victims,  and  no  self-torture.     It  is  not 
that  they  have  risen  above  such  prejudices ;  they  seem  to  me  rather 
not  to  have  attained  the  stage  when  religious  observances  commence. 
Circumcision  is  not  performed.     The  memory  of  forefathers  is  piously 
regarded,  but  the  feeling  has  not  expanded  through  veneration  into 
any  form  of  hero-worship.    They  believe  in  transmigration,  but  whether 
of  soul  or  body,  probably  few  have  formed  any  distinct  ideas.     [They 
dispose  of  their  dead  by  cremation.]     The  funeral  service  seems  to 
favour  the  idea  that  the  transition  of  the  soul  is  the  dogma  which, 
though  unexpressed,  lies  like  an  instinct  in  their  minds ;  coupled  with 
the  idea  that  the  soul  is  a  living  solid — a  real  duplicate  Tuda  requiring 
food.     [They   generally  abstain  from   the  eating   of  flesh,   but]  the 
practice  certainly  forms  at  present  no  part  of  their  religious  observance. 
I  would  place  the  state  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  work  of 
demons  and  other  unseen  agencies  somewhat  on  a  parallel  with  that 
of  their  knowledge  of  divine  work.    Neither  one  nor  the  other  troubles 
them  much.     Though  they  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  practise  demon- 
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olatry,  they  do  not  do  so  with  the  enthusiasm  of  other  primitive  races 
of  South  India.  Indeed  I  had  not  one  opportunity  of  witnessing  feats 
of  exorcism. 

'*  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  in  any  matters  of  religion  beyond  what 
I  have  described,  they  have  been  influenced  through  the  proximity  of 
cognate  races,  who  themselves,  again,  have  at  different  periods  been 
variously  Hinduised  or  inoculated  with  the  strange  customs  of  other 
tribes  in  India,  cognate  or  otherwise.  Thus,  through  the  Aryans,  the 
Tuda  sense  of  adoration  has  been  educated ;  more  gods  have  been 
introduced  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with ;  and  his  natural  love  of 
relics  has  been  intensified  and  improved.  From  being  at  first  memorials 
of  cattle  herds,  the  relics  have  grown  to  be  venerated  as  souvenirs  of 
ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mildness  and  contentedness  of  the 
tribe  have  (so  I  think)  led  them  to  drop  or  to  avoid  much  of  the 
demonolatrous  habit  of  other  members  of  that  Dravidian  race  to  which 
they  belong.  Certainly  any  superior  ideas ;  any  notions  of  the  soul, 
or  of  sin,  and  all  forms  of  invocation  in  prayer,  small  as  even  collec- 
tively they  may  appear  to  be,  bear  the  appearance  of  their  having  come 
to  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Aryans ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  Brahmanical  sources :  in  part,  perhaps,  in  course  of  some  very 
early  contiguity,  antecedent  to  the  migration  of  either  race,  from  a 
common  cradle-land,  into  India." 

The  supposition  of  the  Druidical  character  of  the  Tuda  religion  arose 
in  part  from  the  error  of  attributing  to  the  Tudas  various  remains 
which  were  peculiar  to  an  earlier  and  apparently  extinct  race.  Those 
remains  consist  of  cairns  or  barrows,  cromlechs,  kist-vaens,  and  circles 
of  upright,  loose  stones,  which  are  nearly  identical  in  form  with  those 
that  are  found  in  Europe  in  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Celts  :  and  what- 
ever mystery  may  hang  over  the  origin  of  those  remains,  and  over  the 
race  of  which  they  are  the  only  surviving  relics,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  hesitating  to  style  them  DruidicaL  It  mast  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  'Druidical'  is  used  not  scientifically,  but  only  in  a 
vague  general  sense,  like  that  in  which  the  word  '  Scythian '  is  used. 
In  the  cairns  or  barrows  referred  to,  vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  other 
vessels  of  glazed  pottery  are  often  found,  which  sometimes  contain 
human  bones,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with  ashes,  sometimes 
a  little  animal  charcoal  alone.  Most  of  these  vessels  have  a  peculiar 
glaze  •  of  a  rich  red  colour,  with  a  zig-zag  ornamentation  :  some  have 

*  Dr  Hunter,  of  the  Madras  School  of  Art,  an  eminent  authority  on  these  matters, 
explains  that  this  is  not  what  is  technically  called  a  glsze,  but  a  peculiar,  skil- 
fully executed  polish.  See  Indian  Antiquary,  1878,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
PhUUps. 
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a  black  glaze.  Brass  and  iron  implements  of  agriculture  and  of  war 
Lave  often  been  discovered  in  them:  in  several  instances  a  bell  has 
been  found,  as  in  some  of  the  Celtic  barrows  in  England ;  and  occa- 
sionally gold  ornaments  have  come  to  light  Though  these  remains 
seem  to  be  undoubtedly  Druidical  in  character,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  belong  to  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
can  set  up  no  claim  to  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  many  Druidical 
remains  found  in  Europe. 

The  rich  glaze  of  the  pottery ;  the  elegance  of  the  shape  of  some 
of  the  vessels  (compared  with  the  rude  cinerary  urns  discovered  in  the 
British  barrows) ;  the  presence  of  implements  of  iron ;  the  representa- 
tions of  processions  with  musical  instruments  and  led  horses,  which  are 
rudely  sculptured  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  cromlechs ;  the  presence 
of  gold  ornaments ; — all  these  circumstances  denote  a  superior  civilisa- 
tion to  that  of  the  primitive  Celts,  and  therefore  probably  a  much  later 
origin  of  the  relics.  If  it  be  tnie,  as  it  is  confidently  asserted  (though 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement),  that  a 
Roman  aureus  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  barrows,  the  race  by  which 
those  Druidical  rites  were  practised  must  have  survived  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  if  not  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
time. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  cairns  and  other  so-called  Druidical 
remains  were  discoverable  only  on  the  Neilgherry  hills ;  and  hence  it 
was  natural  that  these  remains  should  at  first  be  attributed  to  the 
Tudas,  the  supposed  aborigines  of  the  Neilgherries,  who  are  as  peculiar 
in  their  customs  as  in  their  language.  On  further  research  it  was 
found  that  the  people  to  whom  those  remains  belonged  had  practised 
agriculture;  whereas  the  Tudas  were  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and 
appeared  to  have  always  lived  a  pastoral,  wandering  life.  It  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  the  Tudas  neither  claimed  the  cairns  and 
cromlechs  as  belonging  to  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  nor  regarded 
them  with  reverence ;  that  their  rites  of  sepulture  were  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  ancient  people  who  used  those  caims ;  and 
that  they  ascribed  them  to  a  people  still  more  ancient  than  themselves, 
by  whom  they  asserted  that  the  plateau  of  the  Neilgherries  was  in- 
habited prior  to  their  arrival.  Sometimes  they  designated  the  caims  as 
burial  places  of  the  Kurubas  or  Kurumbas,  a  race  of  nomad  shepherds 
who  once  overspread  a  considerable  part  of  the  Tamil  country  (possibly 
the  *  nomadic  Soraa '  of  Ptolemy),  and  of  whom  a  few  scattered  relics 
still  inhabit  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  similar  caims  or  barrows,  containing  a  great  variety  of  similar 
remains,  but  of  a  more  advanced  order  and  in  ^better  condition, 
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existed  in  immense  numbers  on  the  Ana-mala  hills, — a  range  of  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  great  Coimbatoor  gap,  which  forms  the  com- 
mencement and  the  northern  face  of  the  Southern  Ghauts ;  and  further 
investigation  proved  their  existence,  not  only  in  mountain  ranges,  but 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsular  India,  from  Nag- 
pore  to  Tinnivelly,  and  also  in  various  districts  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay.  Similar  remains  are  found  also  in  Circassia  and  Russia; 
and  circles  of  stones  surrounding  ancient  graves  are  found  both  on  the 
Southern  Arabian  coast  and  in  the  Somali  country  in  Africa. 

This  discovery  has  had  the  effect  of  disconnecting  the  cairns  and 
other  so-called  Drnidical  remains  of  the  Neilgherries  from  the  Tudas, 
almost  as  completely  as  from  any  other  Dravidian  race  or  tribe  that 
now  exists ;  and  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  relics  which  have 
been  discovered  in  such  numbers  not  only  in  the  Neilgherries,  but  in 
many  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  the  plains  as  well  as  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  also  the  ulterior  question  of  the  relationship  and  history  of 
the  people  of  whom  these  relics  are  the  only  monuments  that  remain, 
have  now  become  problems  of  a  more  general  and  of  a  deeply  interest- 
ing character.  Captain  Meadows  Taylor  has  discovered  and  examined 
a  large  number  of  these  remains  at  Eajan  Koloor,  in  Sorapoor,  and  also 
at  Siwarji,  near  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bhima;  and  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  comparison  of  them  with  similar  remains  found  in 
England.     He  calls  them  '  Scytho-Celtic,'  or  *  Scytho-Druidical.' 

More  is  now  knovm  about  the  cairns  of  the  Neilgherries  than  was 

known  when  the  above  remarks  first  appeared.     The  late  Mr  Breeks, 

of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the 

examination  of  those  remains,  in  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  Mr 

Metz.     Mr  Breeks  was  understood  to  have  a  book  on  the  subject 

nearly  ready  for  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.     That  book  has 

not  yet  appeared,  but  I  am  indebted  to  private  communications  from 

Mr  Metz  for  the  following  items  of  information.     There  are  no  less 

than  six  different  kinds  of  cairns  and  cromlechs  on  the  Neilgherries, 

of  which  only  one  kind,  that  called  azdranu^  small  stone  circles,  can 

be  attributed  to  the  ancient  Tudas.     The  Tudas  make  use  of  those 

circles  up  to  the  present  day  as  places  for  the  burning  of  their  dead. 

Of  the  structures  generally  called  cromlechs,  one  kind  is  called  Blra- 

Jcallu  (Can.  *  hero-stones ').     These  appear  to  be  sculptured  memorials 

of  great  men,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  modem.     Memorials 

of  a  similar  nature  are  still  erected  by  the  Eurumbas,  one  of  the 

Neilgheny  tribes.  Another  kind  was  erected,  he  says,  by  the  Badagas, 

the  most  numerous  of  the  Neilgherry  tribes,  after  their  arrival  from  the 

Canarese  country  several  centuries  ago.    The  kist-vaens,  Mr  Metz  says, 

2p 
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are  called  MorUira  mane,  the  house  of  the  Morias  or  Maurias,  whom 
he  identifies  with  Usbeck  Tatars,  or  the  Maury  a  race. 

It  is  in  these  kist-vaens  that  the  pottery  with  the  rich  red  glaze  is 
found,  and  many  of  the  clay  figures  found  in  them  are  represented 
with  a  high  Tatar  head-dress.  These  remains  are  not  claimed  by  any 
of  the  races  now  existing  on  the  hills,  And  seem  to  be  of  considerable 
antiquity.  One  of  the  cairns  of  this  description  opened  by  ^Mr  Breeks 
had  an  immense  tree  growing  out  of  it  and  over  it,  which  w^as  supposed 
to  be  at  least  eight  hundred  years  old. 

The  Neilgherry  cairns  and  the  cairns  of  a  similar  nature  found  else- 
where in  India  have  often  been  styled  Druidical  remains.  Whether 
they  are  properly  called  Druidical  or  not,  they  are  not  on  this  account 
necessarily  Celtic,  for  the  practice  of  rites  of  what  is  called  a  Druidical 
character  and  the  use  of  cairns  and  barrows  were  not  confined  to  the 
Celts,  but  appear  to  have  prevailed  also  amongst  the  Finns,  tlie 
Euraskians,  and  the  other  Scythians  by  whom  Europe  was  inhabited 
prior  (?)  to  the  arrival  of  the  Celtic  race ;  and  traces  of  the  same 
system  of  religion  and  sepulture  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  other  term,  *  Scytho-Druidical,' 
seems  an  unobjectionable  one. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  uninquiring  habit  of  the  Indian 
mind,  that  though  cairns  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  so  many  dis. 
tricts  in  India,  no  class  of  Hindis  know  anything  of  the  race  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  that  neither  in  Sanskrit  literature  nor  in  that  of 
the  Dravidian  languages  is  any  tradition  on  the  subject  contained. 
The  Tamil  people  are  said  sometimes  to  call  the  cairns  by  the  name  of 
pdtjdu-hijns,  I  have  not  heard  this  word  used  myself,  nor  do  I  find  it 
in  VVinslow's  **  Tamil  Dictionary,"  but  it  sounds  like  a  word  really  used 
by  some  class  of  the  people,  kuri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  pdndn 
denotes  anything  connected  with  the  Fundus,  or  Pdndava  brothers,  to 
whom,  all  over  India,  ancient  mysterious  structures  are  generally  attri- 
buted. To  call  anything  *  a  work  of  the  P^ndavas  *  is  equivalent  to 
terming  it  *  Cyclopean'  in  Greece,  *  a  work  of  the  Picts'  in  Scotland,  or 
*  a  work  of  Nimrod'  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  it  means  only  that  the 
structure  to  which  the  name  is  applied  was  erected  in  some  remote  age, 
by  a  people  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known.  In  Malay&jam  the  term 
appears  not  as  Pandu(k)kuri,  but  as  P^ndi(k)kuri,  which  seems  to 
mean  a  sepulchre  of  the  Tamilians  [called  Pandis  in  Malabar,  from 
their  connection  with  the  Pindyan  kingdom],  but  is  defined  in  Gun- 
dert's  Dictionary  to  mean  an  ancient  sepulchre.  This  form  of  the  word 
and  explanation  would  seem  to  disconnect  the  term  altogether  from  the 
P&^dava  brothers.    In  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  where  I  have 
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myself  lived — on  both  sides  of  the  Ghauts — the  principal  peculiarity  of 
the  cairns  I  have  met  with  is  that  they  contain  a  very  large  um  or  jar, 
filled  with  human  bones,  sometimes  partially  charred,  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  little  vessels  of  various  shapes  made  of  glazed  pottery,  and 
with  relics  of  iron  weapons.  These  urns  are  sometimes  found  in  large 
numbers  crowded  together,  without  being  enclosed  in  stone  chambers 
or  surrounded  with  circles  of  stones,  but  simply  embedded  in  the  earth. 
The  name  given  to  this  sepulchral  urn  in  Tinnevelly  is  mudu  muttar 
tdri.  If  this  were  a  correct  word,  it  would  mean  the  tdri,  or  jar,  in 
which  were  placed  those  *  persons  who  were  emancipated  by  reason  of 
age*  or  *  in  the  ancient  period.*  This  explanation  would  be  quite  suit- 
able to  the  ideas  that  now  prevail  in  the  Tamil  country  with  regard  to 
the  people  who  were  interred  in  those  jars.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
people  who  had  shrunk  through  age  to  so  small  a  size  that  they  were 
generally  put  in  little  lamp-niches  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  harm ;  but  when  at  last  their  friends  were 
thoroughly  tired  of  them,  they  were  put  in  these  sepulchral  jars  and 
left  to  die.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  human  remains  found  in  these 
jars  are  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  had  generally 
been  burnt  before  being  collected  and  placed  in  the  jar.  I  mention 
this  tradition  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  people  of  these 
times  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  people  so  interred.  They 
do  not  know  even  whether  they  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  them- 
selves or  not. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  these  remains  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Buddhists,  and  the  proficiency  in  the  arts  the  relics 
exhibit  would  render  this  supposition  a  very  natural  one.  I  have 
never  noticed  anything,  however,  which  would  distinctively  connect 
these  urns  with  the  Buddhists,  though  traditions  about  the  Jaiuas  still 
survive ;  and  the  people  are  never  found  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  urns  were  Buddhists  or  Jainas.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Tamil  country  these  urns,  as  appears  from  Winslow's  Dic- 
tionaiy,  are  called  mada  madakka  (fytdri,  the  jar  which  boils  up 
violently,  or  boils  over.  It  is  evident  that  this  name  was  originally 
the  same  as  that  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  was 
the  original  and  which  the  corruption.  The  meaning  given  by  Wins- 
low  is  identical — "  a  large  earthen  jar  wherein  very  old  persons  in 
ancient  times  were  placed  and  interred."  In  Dr  Gundert's  "  Malay- 
&Iam  Dictionary "  (Appendix),  the  word  nannu :  nannannddi  is  thus 
explained:  ^'A  kind  of  cairn;  of  two  kinds;  1,  a  deep  and  narrow 
clay  urn  {kurirtdfi),  buried  perpendicularly,  with  a  stone  lid,  contain- 
ing bones,  the  tools  of  the  deceased,  <&c  ;  2,  a  monument  of  stone  slabs 
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having  three  sides  and  a  roof,  but  open  towards  the  east,  containing 
underground  as  above.  (Pftlgh&t,  South  Malabar.)  The  popular  belief 
is  that  in  Tr^t^yuga  men  became  very  old  and  shrank  to  the  size  of  a 
cat,  when  they  were  put  into  these  pots  or  monuments  in  order  not  to 
trouble  the  living." 

It  is  evident  that  further  investigation  is  required  before  the  mystery 
that  hangs  over  the  class  of  people  that  disposed  of  their  dead  in  these 
cairns  and  urns  is  dispelled.  Nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  distinc- 
tively connecting  them  with,  or  disconnecting  them  from,  any  race  or 
the  followers  of  any  religion,  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  yet  dis- 
covered, and  tradition  is  utterly  at  fault.  The  supposition  that  the 
builders  of  the  cairns  had  settled  in  India  earlier  than  the  Dravidians, 
and  were  expelled  by  the  Dravidians  from  the  plains,  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  hills  and  jungles,  where  they  gradually  died  out, 
would  accord  with  some  of  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  ;  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  proofs  of  the  civih'sation  of  the  race  we  meet  with, 
and  in  particular  with  the  beauty  of  their  pottery.  If  it  should  be 
held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  a  race  of  nomadic  Scytho- 
Druidical  shepherds,  who  wandered  into  India  afUr  it  was  peopled 
and  settled,  and  then  wandered  out. again,  the  circumstance  that  these 
remains  are  found  most  plentifully  in  remote  mountainous  regions 
renders  this  supposition  an  improbable  one.  The  improbability  of  the 
supposition  would,  however,  be  diminished  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
this  shepherd  people,  instead  of  retracing  their  steps  and  wandering  out 
of  India,  formed  alliances  with  the  Dravidians,  and  gradually  merged 
in  the  mass  of  the  Dra vidian  race. 

Whether  the  people  to  whom  these  remains  belonged  were  or  were 
not  Dravidians,  identical  with  the  Dravidians  of  the  present  time  in 
everything  but  the  mode  in  which  they  disposed  of  their  dead,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  settled  till  we  know  something  more  of  them  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  probable  that  their  peculiar  rites  of  sepul- 
ture had  their  origin  in  India.*  The  resemblance  of  the  barrows,  crom- 
lechs, (kc,  and  their  contents  to  the  Druidical  remains  which  are 
discovered  in  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Celtic  and  Scythian  races  in 
Europe,  seems  to  be  too  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  their  derivation  from  a  common  origin. 
Hence  the  people  by  whom  Druidical  rites  were  introduced  into  India 
must  have  brought  them  with  them  from  Central  Asia ;  and  this  would 
favour  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  entered  India  at  a  very  early 


*  See  a  paper  on  thia  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Maurice  Phillips,  in  the  Indian  Anti- 
quary for  1878. 
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period — a  period  perhaps  as  eariy  as  the  introdaction  of  Droidical  rites 
into  Europe.  On  this  supposition  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  suppose 
that  they  kept  themselves  separated  from  the  various  races  that  entered 
India  subsequently,  and  that  they  imitated  the  civilisation  of  the  newer 
immigrants  without  abandoning  their  own  peculiarities.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment against  this  supposition,  however,  that  it  has  to  be  held  that 
those  people  have  everywhere  disappeared,  and  that  not  even  the 
faintest  tradition  of  their  existence  survives. 

On  a  review  of  the  various  particulars  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  respecting  the  religious  usages  of  the  Non-Aryanised  Dravidians, 
including  the  Khonds  and  the  Tudas,  and  also  the  unknown  race  that 
practised  qium  Druidical  rites,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  large  number, 
perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  ancient  Dravidian  inhabitants  of  India 
vrere  demonolaters  or  Shamanites,  like  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes  of  Upper  Asia,  whilst  it  also  seems  probable  that  there 
existed  amongst  them  a  strong  under-current  of  Indo-European  ten- 
dencies. This  result  exactly  accords  with  the  supposition  which  ha.s 
already  been  deduced  from  lingual  comparison  respecting  the  relation- 
ship or  affiliation  of  the  Dravidian  race,  viz.,  that  in  basis  and  origin 
it  is  rather  Scythian  than  Indo-European,  but  with  a  deep-seated  and 
very  ancient  admixture  of  the  Indo-European  element. 
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